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CHAPTER  1. 


AU'ConqTierini;  heat,  oh,  intennit  thy  wrath, 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  w  fierce. 


In  vaio  I  sigh, 


And  reatktt  turn  and  look  around  for  night : 
Nigbt  is  far  off,  and  hotter  hour*  approach. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  the  month  of  June  was  lite- 
rally a  summer  raon*'i,  genuine  summer,  burn- 
ing days,  and  oppres.nve  nights.  The  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  darted  on  the  London  flngs 
vrith  a  fervency  not  usual  to  our  norlherit  cli- 
mate, and  certainly  not  congenial  to  many  of 
the  numerous  gentry  who,  being  accustomed  to 
mansions  sufficient  to  hold  half  a  village,  were 
now  most  inconveniently  residing  in  the  sum 
tenements  that,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  auctioneer. 
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are  termed  mansions  in  London,  though  the 
ground  they  occupy  might  be  taken  from  some 
nobleman's  hall  in  the  country  and  leave  good 
space  behind.  Here  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  obligedj  by  the  caprice  of  fashion,  to  remain 
inhaling  a  combination  of  every  thing  injurious 
to  health;  while  their  parks,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  gardens  are  exhibiting  every  charm  of 
nature,  and  "  redolent  of  sweets."  How  far 
more  lovely  is  the  violet,  just  peeping  from  its 
velvet  bed,  in  the  full  flush  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, to  the  close-packed,  and  half-crushed 
hunches  that  are  conveyed  to  the  metropolis — 
purple  balls,  without  either  beauty  or  fragrance  ! 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  country 
families,  now  congregated  together  in  London, 
who  would  gladly  have  sought  their  sylvan 
homes,  and  who  bewailed  the  long  debates  that 
kept  the  members  of  Parliament  still  employed, 
without  hope  or  expectation  of  their  labours 
beiug  terminated.  Even  in  the  last  week  of 
July  there  appeared  no  probability  of  so  de- 
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sirable  an  ev«nt  as  tbe  prorogatioo,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  change  in  th«  WMthar — still 
hot  aixi  dry.  HoweTer  people  may  desire  and 
^H  appreciate  the  driighr  of  a  warm  climate,  few 
I  vrould  urilUngly  encounter  the  sultry  aspect  of 

^K  the  do^-siar  in  the  crowded  atieeta  of  London ; 
^V  and  in  this  particular  stunnier,  Polly  might 
1^  not  only  "talk  of"  but  see  "  cloudless  skies." 
The  deep  blue  of  the  heavens  was  more  than 
mortal  man  could  bear,  without  complaining  of 
too  much  sunshine.  The  com  was  ripe  for  the 
iickle,  but  the  labourers  fainting  with  heat  could 
bat  slowly  obey  the  comnuinds  of  their  employ- 
era. — The  meadows  were  parched ;  deep  rents 
and  cracks  rendering  the  grotind  unpleasant, 
i£  not  unsafe,  for  the  careless  stroller. — ^The 
larmers  ptrayed  for  rain. — the  citizens  gasped 
ffff.  it^ — and  tlie  brute  beast  panted  for  the 
eootiog  sliowrer  ;  but  no  cooling  shower  relieved 
fe%'eriski  heat  ;  no  reviving  drops  fell  on  the 
ty  hfrdg^^  *>y  ^^  road-side,  no  longer  green, 
exactly    resembling  in  colour   the   ground 
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over  which  llie  travellers  were  slowly   ridiug^ 
inhaling  more  earth  than  air. 

With  all  this  heat  and  discomfort,  London 
was  still  full ;  the  middle  classes  were  as  quiet 
as  their  avocations  would  permit,  remaining 
peaceably  at  home,  and  sighing  for  the  time  to 
arrive  when  they  might  solace  their  exhausted 
frames,  and  seek  that  coolness  and  freshness  at 
the  sea-side,  \vhich  were  not  to  be  found  in  au 
overgrown  city. 

The  higher  circles  relinquished  their  rides 
and  drives  in  Hyde  Park  and  other  favourite 
places  for  exercise,  but  they  made  no  alterafion 
in  their  evenings'  amusement.  Those  who  could 
not  leave  the  sofa,  and  were  scarcely  able  to 
speak  or  breathe  during  the  sultry  hours  of 
a  fashionable  morning,  would  contrive  to  show 
tliemselves  at  three  or  four  parties  in  the  even- 
ing. The  lower  ranks  of  the  community  are 
very  apt  to  envy  their  superiors.  When  wearied 
with  labour,  they  ijerceivc  the  splendid  equi- 
pages of  the  gentry  rolling  smoothly  and  rapidly 
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along;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the 
London  "season"  the  aristocracy  do  not  un- 
dergo more  fatigue  than  labourers  who  work 
for  their  daily  bread.  It  really  was  astonishing 
at  this  period  to  observe  how  many  lovely  and 
delicate  women  were  enabled  to  bear  the  heal 
of  the  crowded  apartments,  where  the  sultry  air 
turned  ice  to  cream  before  it  could  reach  the 
mouth,  while  the  cold  refreshments  followed 
the  general  example,  and  became  hot. 

The  votaries  of  dissipation  and  fashion  set 
SiriuB  at  defiance. — Waltzes,  mazourkas,  and 
gallopades  were  the  order  of  the  nJght,  or 
rather  morning : 

''  The  cool,  th«  ailent,  and  the  fragruit  hour," 

in  which  the  poet  so  sweetly  invites  his  mistress 
to  partake 


-tlie  wikiljr-deTioiu  raorning  walk, 


The  hour  to  meditation  doe  and  lacred  tong  j " 

Lhese  balmy  hours  were  passeil  by  the  elite  in 
tplcndid  rooms  filled  almost  to  suffocation. 
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But  even  pleasure  will  satiate  and  tire;  and 
there  were  many,  who  commenced  the  season 
with  every  inclination  to  enjoy  the  various 
amusements  of  the  gayest  circles,  who  were 
now  fairly  tired  out.  No  one  had  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  toircea  with  more  zest  than  Walter 
Raylaud,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who 
was  detained  in  town  with  his  family  by  the 
Parliament.  The  young  man  had  entered  with  ■ 
more  than  usual  glee  into  every  party  of  H 
pleasure,  and  his  cheerful  disposition  rendered 
him  acceptable  to  all  the  promoters  of  gaiety ; 
but  few  would  have  given  him  credit  for  being 
in  any  way  a  disciple  of  Momus,  had  they 
hstened  to  his  querulous  complaints,  while  re- 
clining, or,  more  properly  speaking,  extended 
at  full  length,  on  a  couch,  he  exclaimed  against 
the  heat,  the  balls,  the  dinners.  Parliament, 
and  London  altogether;  while  his  sister  listened 
patiently,  and  occasionally  strove  with  music 
and  conversation  to  charm  away  his  ill  h\i- 
mour.     Her  efforts  failed  ;  and  at  lengtli,  tired 
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for  my  daily  food  these  hands  should  cater, 
content  with  roots  and  herbs         " 

"  How  would  you  procure  those  roots?"  in- 
quired Flora,  interrupting  her  brother  in  the 
midst  of  his  tirade.     "  You  cannot  dig." 

"  I  could  learn,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  !  you  !  It  would  be  amusing  to  see 
you  with  your  sleeves  tucked  up,  your  hands 
covered  with  mould  and  scratched  with  briars 
and  brambles — those  delicate  hands  you  are  so 
proud  of  exhibiting.  I  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  my  fastidious  brother,  who 
piques  himself  on  having  all  things  in  order  ; 
desiring  soft  couches  and  warm  rooms,  furnished 
in  the  most  fashionable  style ; — a  lodge  in  a 
wilderness  would  suit  you  vastly !  Put  on  a 
forester's  dress  this  evening,  fancy  the  ever- 
greens oaks,  and  the  flowers  beeches,  or  any 
other  stately  tree  that  you  may  prefer.  It  only 
requires  a  little  imagination  to  make  a  *  lady 
seem  a  knight,'  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  converting  the  pretty  girls  at  Dunder  House 
into  dryads  and  sylphs    of  the  forest.     But   I 
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shall  enjoy  the  ball  with  nil  its  plain  reality; 
and  as  it  is  full  time  for  me  to  think  of  dre»sing^ 
I  will  leave  yoti  to  get  rid  of  your  philosophy. 
We  shall  meet  at  the  ^y  scene,  for  you  will 
not  be  ready  to  go  with  us."  So  saying.  Flora 
left  the  room^  and  Walter,  stretched  on  a  sofa, 
lained  musing  on  the  stupidity  of  fashion* 
lie  parties. 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  soon  after  the  car- 
riage rolled  away  with  Flora  Rayland  and  her 
mother.  Anotlier  hour  passed,  and  Walter 
made  no  attempt  to  relinquish  his  recumbent 
posture,  and  there  most  probably  he  would  have 
lingered  till  too  late  for  any  party,  !iad  not  a 
thundering  rap  absolutely  raised  him  from  the 
sofa,  but  only  to  full  on  it  with  increased  deter- 
mination of  not  leaving  it  again  that  night, 
when,  to  his  great  annoyance,  three  young  men 
in  fancy  dresses  entered  the  room,  exclaiming 
at  him  for  not  being  prepared  for  the  duke's 
festirity. 

"  I'm  aorry  you  took  all  this  trouble  for  me," 
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said  Walter ;  "  but  really  I  feel  no  inclLinatioii 
to  leave  my  present  comfortable  quarters  for 
sucb  nonsense — a  ball  in  the  dog-days  !  Why 
I  can  scarcely  breathe  in  this  suite  of  rooms, 
which  I  have  had  the  last  two  hours  to  myself; 
what  would  become  of  me  in  the  immense  crowd 
at  Dunder  House,  with  lamps>  servants,  supper, 
and  everything  disagreeable  to  increase  the  heat, 
which  is  even  now  suffocating,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  dance  ourselves  into  a  fever  ?  " 

"  Well,  don't  talk  yourself  into  a  fever,"  said 
Lionel  Delaval,  laughing.  "  You  are  already 
quite  red  with  the  exertion;  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  putting  yourself  in  a  ferment  about 
the  matter." 

"  Ferment !  how  Is  it  possible  to  be  otherwise 
when  my  blood  is  nearly  at  boiling  heat.  I 
almost  anticipate  a  brain  fever  or  an  attack  of 
hydrophobia." 

*•  Nonsense,"  returned  another  of  the  party  ; 
"you  have  got  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  wliich  tlie 
Duke's  supper  and  the  pretty  girla  there  will 
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toon  drive  away.     So  be  quick,  get  rtmdj,  aad 
ve  wiU  soon  disperse  tbeso  tloMuU." 

••  No,  no,"  returned  Walter.  "  You  mn  tU 
ia  lugh  spirits.  You  will  enjoy  tbr  mniiiwitut; 
Irot  1 — verili^,  as  I  told  Flora  jtast  now.  'my 
ijpnt  liMthea  such  vanity.'  ** 

"Ou  my  life,"   said   Philip   De^rr^,  **he  b 
gu&g  tu  turn  metbodist ;   hfi  has  bad  a  call; 
fA)',  sh%U  we  throw  off  o\tr  trappings  aad  listen 
to  a  discourse  from  the  worthy  and  piom  Mr. 
Waiter  RayVand?" 
"  Be  serious,  Deverel.    I  really  am  ool  well. 
*'  You  are  only  suffering  from  the  beat,"  said 
Mr,  Trevallian*  another  of  the  young  men  who 
bad  dot    yet    spoken;   *'do  not  disappoint  ur 
because  you  are  experiencing  the  general  effect 
of  the  weather;   only  exert  yourself,  this  lan- 
gaor  will   soon  go  off,  and  we  shall  have  doublv 
enjojmeut  if  you  are  with  us." 
"Hiia    is    all    very  fine;   as  if  my  abs«nee 
interfere  cither  with  your  comfort  or  your 
eajoyment/*  rettimed  Walter,  in  a  peevish  tone. 
"We   h»^^   been    coinj^aaions  so  long,"   sai^^ 
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Delaval,  "  that  we  certainly  have  more  pleasure 
when  you  join  our  society  than  when  you  are 
absent.  We  may  say  this  without  being  ac- 
cused of  flattery." 

"Well,  as  you  are  all  so  civil,  I  suppose  I 
must  comply ;  but,  in  sober  sadness,  I  wish  you 
had  forgotten  me  just  now." 

'*  But,  as  we  have  not,  be  grateful  fur  our  re- 
membrance, and  dress  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Walter  Rayland  submitted  to  the  wishes  of 
his  companions,  and  they  proceeded  to  Dunder 
House. 

It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  persons  who 
have  been  long  anticipating  some  festivity,  some 
day  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  time,  and  to  be 
remembered  as  a  bright  and  brilliant  era,  to  be 
disappointed — disappointment  is  the  lot  of  man 
from  the  time  of  Segcd  to  the  present  day  ;  and 
numbers,  like  the  Etbiopian  emperor,  have 
mourned  the  presumption  which  led  ihem  to 
say,  "  this  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness ; "  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  the  case  when  their  hopes 
and   expectations   are,   like  Walter   Rayland's, 
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bdovriero.  They  ar-  thrri  r-oim-'irni'*  -ijrr»-.-ibfy 
nrprued  with  a  day  uf  iiWasurc  nhcn  it  u  l&ui 
eatpedML     It  was  not  so,   howler,  with  oar 
youof  faslnonablieft.  who,  with  onr  exeeptXHi. 
rrtumed  from  the  fancy-ball  tired  and  rfinwliii- 
6ed  with  the  whole  of  the  cnt«rtainin«nt,  ud 
nriaiining  igaiast  the  insipidity  of  Ufr.  iu  cam 
and  vexations;  nor  would  they  allow  that  the 
^K     fault    might    be    in    themselves.      They  were 
^^^^llllpd  with  pleasure, — (hey  bad  yet  to  dis- 
^^'^^l^  that  happiness   is    in    the  mind,  —  that 
externals  may  increase  but  cannot  giie  it.     The 
anly  pleasurable  erent  of  the  evening  was  plan- 
Qin<r  an  excursion  on  the  water  for  the  next  day, 
when  the  tide  would  suit  for  Richmond. 

At  the  appointed  time,  <faey  wore  all  assein- 

bJed    itt  their  water  uniform.      In  addition  to 

those  who   forme<l  the  party  of  the   preceding 

erening,   they  wcro  joined  by  a  young  baronet. 

\r  Arthur   Cliflbrd.     The  weather  was,   as  it 

be^n    for  some  weeks,  intensely  hot,  which 

ot    diminish   the  lassitude  that  crept  over 

fresh- water  sailors,  who  pulled  and  toiled. 
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without  advancing  more  than  two  miles  an 
hour.  The  shores  of  Richmond  were  at  last 
gained ;  but  the  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
was  out  of  the  question,  if  they  wished  to  save 
the  tide,  and  to  return  against  tide  with  the 
thermometer  at  eighty  was  an  im]^)ossibility. 
For  the  sake  of  being  independent,  they  had 
declined  the  assistaiice  of  watermen  and  do- 
mestics ;  tliey  now  felt,  and  most  of  them  for 
tlie  first  time,  how  useful  such  persons  can  be. 
Their  only  method  of  escaping  starvation  was 
to  rest  at  some  river-side  public-house  or  inn, 
and  procure  refreshment,  to  be  eaten  in  the 
boat.  The  cold  meat  of  the  tavern  was  re* 
jected  with  abhorrence ;  they  could  not  touch  a 
joint  cut  and  hacked  by  every  person  who  had 
previously  dined ;  to  tht-ir  great  comfort,  they 
procured  some  tolerable  wine  and  fresh-baked 
biscuits,  with  which  they  professed  themselves 
satbfied,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  ihey 
proposed  to  let  their  four-oared  cutter  float 
down  with  the  returning  waters. 

"And  if  it  float  us  to  the  salt  sea,"   said 


"Why  you  were  so  engaged  with  Flora  Ray- 
land,"  returned  Deverel,  "  that  you  were  insen- 
sible  to  all  save  her ;  we  guess  how  that  flirta- 
tion will  end  : — '  wilt  thou,  Reginald,  have  this 
woman  Flora  to  thy  wedded  wife?  *  It  will  be 
all  over  with  you — poor  TrevaUian." 

"All  over  with  me !  I  only  wish  such  may 
lie  my  fate.  But  seriously,  I  saw  nothing  to 
complain  of  or  lament  in  our  evening's  amuse- 
ment." 

"All  the  better  tbr  you,"  answered  Lionel; 
"  for  my  part,  I  almost  made  a  vow  never  to 
enter  such  a  jumble  of  nonsense  again.  Broom- 
girls  walking  like  empresses,  and  queens  moving 
like — like  what — like  idiots,  as  they  all  were, 
to  encounter  such  toil  and  trouble,  worse  than 
the  witches'  daily  labour.*' 

"  ^'ou  are  doing  the  same  thing,"  said  Philip, 
laughing.  *•  You  are  taking  unnecessary  pains, 
and  talking  yourself  into  a  fever,  to  tell  us 
what  we  all  witnessed." 

"  Well,"  said  Lionel,  "  I  really  am  so  tired 
and  so  hot,  I  must  talk  to  cool  myself.     When, 
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i^  l3&  ParUaineat  have  done  pfosiaf^.  that 
vtt  good  ^hcTf  may  be  released  froin  atjifir, 
(Oaientkin,  and  discord  t  ** 

*'  When  that  biippy  time  arn«ris»  you  will 
have  00  cause  of  compUInf,  etiber  of  hnl  or 
eoki,"  ■luwered  Trevallian. 

"V^rtiol  do  you  mean,  that  Psuiiarorat  mil 
never  be  up?** 

"  O^  yes»  tliere  will  be  an  eiMl  to  thai,  nevrr 
fear;  but  we  shall  always  be  saddled  with  «trifi», 
oooteation,  and  discorcL" 

**TTien  wc  must  make  thr  1<  -'  ■•!  -h 
rocnpanioas.       Who  was  your   jjc:  lasi   jii^iit. 
Deverelf     V<>u  always  havo  a  black  swan  to 
prate  about. 

A  white  swan  this  time  at  any  rate,  fair  aod 
itely,  but  she  is  taot  a  pet ;  all  I  dance  with 
ooc   favouritea,  as  it  proved  last  night" 
Much    to  our  comfort,"  said  Lionel ;   "  or 
should  now  be  doomed  to  lisleo  to  the  praise 
your   flanne  ;    so  I  truly  rejoice  that  you  are 
mtboiit  oo^'"* 
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"  Why  what  the  devil,  Rayland !  What  are 
you  about  ?  "  exclaimed  Trevallian ;  "  you  nearly 
upset  the  boat." 

"  I  quite  forgot  where  I  was  ;  I  fancied  my- 
aelf  moralizing  under  the  broad  branches  of  the 
oaks,  with  the  melancholy  Jaques,  when,  alas^ 
I  can  only  wish  for  shade,  and  sigh ;  how  I  sigh 
for  the  greenwood  tree ; 

*  Ob,  who  will  lie  vith.  me  ? '" 

tf  Why,"  returned  Lionel,  laughing, "  I  would 
certainly  much  rather  be  with  you  under  the 
greenwood  tree  when  you  are  in  these  jumping 
humours  than  in  a  four-oared  cutter,  where 
every  poetic  flight  may  send  us  to  Davy  Jones's 
locker." 

'•  You  are  wrong  there,  Lionel,'' said  Philip; 
"  that  said  locker  is  in  the  sea ;  we  need  not 
fear  it  in  the  river,  where  Father  Thames  pro- 
tects his  votaries." 

"  I  wish  the  old  gentleman  would  send  a 
breeze,"  said  Walter.  •*  Positively  I  will  endure 
this  no  longer;  and,  as  our  wise  elders  do  not 
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r«qtiifv  mj  «snstanc«  to  nile  this  radm  of 
nigbty  Cune,  I  wiU  seek  the  woodland  shade. 
WiU  you  jfMo  me,  boys  ?     Listen,  dors  not  this 
tmpt  you } 

*■  XJaitr  tb«  gretnwsad  traa 
WliO  lores  to  lie  vlUt  wc  P 
Tlicre  BhaJI  he  fisd  no  encmr 
Bw  viziter  And  roafb  w«uher.* 

What  do  you  say  ?     Shall  we  enact  the  good 
Duke  and  his  compeere  ?     TrendUan  fthall  bs 
his  Highness  ;  Cliflurd,  the  mdaocholy  Jaqnos; 
Lktael.  Oriando ;  and  Deverel, — yte  niust  make 
a  ztevr  character  for  him ;  no,  he  shall  be  Rosa- 
lind— '  the  chaste,  the  Tair,  the  tnexpressiTe 
she.*   Shall  it  be  so  arranged;   what  say  you. 
my  merry  men  ?  " 
*'Sav/'  relumed  TrevalUan,  "why  that  we 
abould   quarrel  and  fight  for  mere  anjuscmcnt 
before  the  ead  of  a  week." 
"  WiU   you     try?"  exclaimed  Walter.      "I 
mil  order  yot^r    forest  habits,  and  we  will  start 
ireetly. " 
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"  Stop,'*  said  Philip,  **  remember  you  are 
not  on  firm  land.  Father  Thames  may  play 
you  a  watery  trick." 

"  But  answer ;  will  any  of  you  accompany 
me?  for  I  am  determined  on  making  the  ex- 
change, from  this  murky  heat,  to  the  pure  ether 
of  the  forest." 

"  I  would  not  object,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Clif- 
ford, "  to  join  in  a  frolic  if  we  could  insure  fine 
weather;  but  there  are  such  things  as  rain  and 
wind,  frost  and  snow." 

"They  are  not  'so  unkind  as  man's  ingrati- 
tude,' "  replied  Walter,  in  a  mock  heroic  style. 

**  Very  true,"  observed  Lionel ;  "  but  we  ha\"e 
no  cause  to  complain  of  man's  ingratitude;  had 
it  been  woman's  indeed,  why  then " 

"  No  cause  of  complaint  T  interrupted  Walter 
"Why,  did  not  that  wretch  Hoby  delay  sending 
home  my  new  pumps,  obliging  me  to  visit  the 
pretty  Lady  Jane  with  shoes  out  of  shape  ? 
and  did  not  StuUz  refuse  to  make  me  a  coat  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  ?    Don't  you  call  that 
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Itude,  when   I  ha^ 
and  paid  bim  too,  for  m 


riih  him.  my. 


long  ynu*: 


"  Perhzps  you  made  bim  wait  many  a  bof; 
year  before  you  did  ble«s  him  with  a  ngbt  of 
pounds,  fihillLngs,  and  pence/*  said  Dcn^rd. 

"  Indeetl  I  did  not  ;  and  when  you  eoine  to 
be  Chancellor,  you  will  do  well  to  enact  a  Uw 
fbrbidding  all  personal  decorators  to  tu»e  the 
irord  impossible.  Never  seek  to  viodkrate  man 
from  the  charge  of  ingmtitude ;  but  tell  n>e 
when  you  will  be  ready  to  join  ray  tummer 
camp,  where 

'  Wt  maf  find  aennont  In  *vcmK;  «nd  pxid  fn  erwythlnp.* " 

"  I  imagine  we  Bhall  noi  cx|»eiui  rtiurli  arae 

io  seeking  those  said  flermons." 

"  Do  be  serious,**  said  Walter,  '^  and  say,  will 

you  or  will  you  not?     According  to  the  form  of 

speech  now  much   in  vogue,  as  many  ai  arr  of 

that   opinion    say  *y«  ^^  contrary  opinion  say 

BO  -    the  ay^»  have  it — carried  ntm.  eon.,"  con- 

tinuea    ^^'alt*""'    rubbing  his  bands  with  glee. 
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"  Bravo,  boys  ;  now  when  shall  we  start,  and 
where  ?  " 

"Where?  why  home,"  said  Lionel;  "  ao  be 
still  if  you  please,  Walter,  and  we  will  row  you 
softl}'^  over  '  Thames'  tide.'  " 

"  Indeed  you  will  do  no  such  thing,  till  we 
hare  arranged  the  how  and  the  when.  Shall 
we  haste  to  Sherwood,  and  *  seek  the  bower  of 
Robin  Hood?"  Do  leave  the  oars  alone,  Phil, 
till  this  weighty  point  is  decided." 

**  We  may  return  to  Richmond,"  observed 
Clifford,  "  and  rusticate  among  the  groves  of 
Sheen." 

"  To  have  all  the  cita  of  London  gaping  at 
us.  No,  no,  we  must  seek  some  real  solitude ; 
there  are  plenty  of  wild  spots  in  England — 
Delamere,  Dean,  Inglewood,  Sherwood,  and  the 
New  Forest,  among  many  others." 

••  If  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  New  Fo- 
rest," said  Delaval.  "  my  father  has  a  hunting 
box  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts,  where  you  may 
ruralize  at  pleasure.*' 
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**  And  have  to  pay  our  daily  ooort  lo  yoor 
Udy  motber?  That  wiU  never  do;  w«  mnit 
be  real  foresters,  with  only  Heaveo**  roof  to 
shield  our  heads." 

"  Then  I  cry  off,"  exclaimed  Lionel. 

'*  And  I,**  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  A  leafy  dome  will  be  too  cold  for  me,**  ob* 
serred  Treraiiian. 

C**  I    fear,"    added    Dererel*   "  it    would    be 
death  to  me  after  dose  quarters  in  Liocoln's 
Inn  ;    think,   my  merry  men,  of  a  poor  devil 
who  has  been  dwelling  in  twelve  feet  square, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  cold  blast  of  erening. 
Verily  my  blood  is  chilled  at  the  bare  Idea.     I 
misC  also  cut  and  run." 
••  What  a  set  of  s]>oiled  children !  who  am- 
Qof  sleep  without  thick  curtains  and  carpeted 
room*  i   but  ye  ahall  be  humoured,  we  will  have 
iarse'  canvass  tents,     I  will  ooly  stipulate  that 
tbev  shall  not  be  ornamented  marquees." 

"  1  believe,  Rayland/'  said  Sir  Arthur,  laugh- 
in^     •'  if    ^'ve    came   to   the  point,   you  would 
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think  more  of  decoration  than  the  rest  of  the 
party." 

"  We  may  arrange  the  interiors  as  we  please, 
Rayland?" 

•'  Why,  yes ;  there  will  be  no  harm  in  that, 
certainly ;  if  we  have  tents,  we  may  as  well  have 
beds  or  mattresses." 

"  What  the  devil !  did  you  intend  we  should 
sleep  on  the  bare  ground  ? "  inquired  Deverel. 
"  I  should  never  live  to  be  a  Judge,  let  alone  a 
Chancellor." 

**  True  ;  I  did  not  consider  that ;  so  we  may 
as  well  have  a  few  comforts ;  but  be  moderate ; 
and  now  when  shall  we  quit  this  smoky  town — 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day  ?  " 

"  Fair  and  softly,  good  Walter ;  we  are  not 
all  so  independent  as  you  are.  Come  to-morrow 
and  dine  at  my  Chambers,  and  there  we  may 
settle  all  matters  relating  thereto  in  true  lawyer 
style." 

"  What,  to  eat  a  beef-steak  cooked  by  your 
laundress  ?  "  inquired  Trevallian. 
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"  No  bad  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  hf  nzy  of 
Dordty,"  said  Clifford ;  *'  I  h«v«  oden  ukeo 
one  with  Pbilip.'' 

"  WrU  then,  cm  your  rpeomtDendBtion  we  will 
try  ooe  aUo,^'  retumetl  Trevallian. 

"  I  only  wUh  we  may  get  as  gpo«l  in  nur 
iateH  boiue.  Pray  how  are  we  to  nanagc  tbeie 
matters  ?  I  can't  live  od  roots  an<!  fruit."  nairl 
Deverel. 

**  Oh.  we'll  lalce  a  cook  with  us.  Wr  mast 
ha<e  good  dinners,  or  how  shall  we  |iaas  our 
rimef" 

"  Ptes  our  lime,  Lionel !  Why  well  niu»c 
aoder  a  tree,  and  pfajiosophize." 

"Like  the  inelancholy  Jaques."  said  Cliflbrd; 

"mahall  make   rare  philosophers,  stipulating 

^nm  tents  and    good   dinner*:  but,  as  we 

^110^  talked    ourselvea  cool,  we  bad  hotter 

'^'th.o^^snci    ro^v    for  Westminster/' 

"n  **^r.   r><?vcrcl,  we  will  be  with 
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Betide  the  deiry  border  let  me  ait, 

All  in  the  freihnest  of  the  humid  air  ; 

Tliere  in  that  hollowed  rock,  grotesque  and  wild. 

An  ample  chair,  miHS-lined,  and  orerht'ad 

By  flowering  umbrage  shaded  ;  where  the  bee 

Scrayt  diligent,  and  with  the  extracted  balm 

Of  Tragrant  woodbine  loada  hit  little  thigh. 

When  the  party  met  at  DevereFs  chambers, 
Walter  Rayland  was  gratified  by  finding  they 
were  more  willingly  inclined  to  his  scheme,  in 
consequence  of  the  day  being  still  one  of  oppres- 
sive heat,  even  more  aultrj'  than  the  preceding, 
when  they  were  struggling  with  oars  and  tide. 

"  I  begin  to  think,  Rayland,  that  your  forest 
sojourn  will  not  be  altogether  disagreeable." 

'*  Not  altogether  disagreeable  1  wliy,  Treval- 
lian,  it  will  be  bliss;  and  now  dinner  is  over 
(and,  by-the-by,  I  give  my  vote  for  Deverel's 
cook  being  invited  to  join  our  party),  we  will 
proceed  to  business.     My  first  proposal  is,  that 


we  all  subscribe  a  certain  sum  towards  the  need- 
ful requi«tes.** 

"  Hare  mercy  on  my  finances!  *'  exclaimed 
Deverel. 

"  How  much  should  you  allow  for  your  long 
vacation,  Phil?  our  best  way  will  be  to  follow  a 
mess  example,  and  each  subscribe  what  wo 
calculate  on  expending  in  a  two  months'  ex- 
clusion." 

This  proposal  met  the  approbation  of  all.  On 
dbrting  up  the  sums  named,  they  were  perfectly 
fBtisfied  with  the  amount,  which  they  agreed 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  eren  for  luxuries. 
Porttmately  for  them,  Deverel's  cook  willingly 
cotisented  to  undertake  what  ought  be  required 
in  the  iiousekeeping  department,  if  her  husband 
and  their  only  child,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  them ;  the 
woman  very  justly  observed, 

•'  They  would  want  some  one  to  wait  on 
them ;  gentlemen  like  them  could  not  black 
their  own  shoes." 
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Deverel  here  wbispered  Rayland, 

"  Will  not  clean  shoes  be  out  of  character? 
had  Uobiu  Hood  such  fancies?*' 

'^The  woman  continued, 

"  Tlae  gentlemen  would  want  their  clothes 
brushed ;  her  Jacob  was  used  to  such  work, 
ihougli  he  was  such  a  mere  boy.  Indeed  she 
could  not  leave  them ;  they  must  all  go,  or  she 
must  remain  and  attend  the  other  gcnileraen; 
lull  if  they  all  went,  there  were  several  women 
who  would  do  duty  iti  her  absence.*' 

This  was  decided  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  it  was  agreed,  to  prevent  a  break-up  of  the 
party  from  whim,  or  any  other  cause  save  illness, 
that  any  one  who  left  the  rendezvous  for  any 
motive  save  as  before  stated  (illness),  shoxdd 
forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  except 
Sir  Arthur  Clifford  and  the  Honorable  Reginald 
Trevallian,  \vho,  being  both  independent  and 
possessed  of  large  fortunes,  were  to  have  their 
forfeiture  increased  to  one  thousand  pounds  if 
they  left  the  forest  party  before  the  expiration  of 
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3ths  from  the  time  of  their  rtmAiD^  the 


stioed  plaee ; — where  that 


thry  had  not 


decided.  At  length,  after  mueh  eooaulla- 
6on.il  wu  settled  that  thoy  should  quit  LonAim 
on  that  day  wwk,  and  take  up  their  abode  at 
the  seat  of  Delaval.  where  they  could  euily  fii 
«D  MKoe  suitable  dell  or  dingle  to  «Teet  their 
tnits,  and  breathe  the  cool  air  for  which  they 
were  languishing. 

Three  days  after  this   arraiig«iiMant»  Waher 
Ray  land  entered  the  break  fast- room  where  his 
Mother  and  abtcr  were  sitting,  in  the  full  fancy 
dress  of  a  forester.    The  habit  of  Linoohi  green, 
with  buff  boots,  lace  falling  coUar,  and  hunter '« 
ilat  with    feathers,  belt   and   bugle,  were  all  in 
ing,  and  were   most  becoming;  so  thought 
IVaber  Ray  land,    and  so  thought   his   brother 
who  were  at  the  same  tirae  engagisl 
iii   £1  stioilar    examination  at  their    respective 
dwellings, 
lValf*?r*s  mother  and  sifter  regarded  him  with 
mJmimion,  while  Flora  exclaimed. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Walter,  you  really  do  not 
look  amiss  !  " 

''  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  I  fancied  myself 
superlative." 

"  And  pray  to  what  fancy  ball  are  you  pro- 

[  i  ceeding  at  this  early  hour  f  " 

1 

''  To  none,  mother ;  you  know  I   hate  such 

things." 

"  Then  why  have  you  'donned  this  attire?  *  " 
"  Because  I  am  going  to  turn  forester  while 
this  infernal  heat  lasts." 

*'  And  where — in  the  Regent's  Park  or  Ken- 
sington Gardens  ?  " 

**  In  forest  dell,  and  dingle  green, 
Where  sweetly  sleeps  the  Fairy  Queen," 

replied  Walter,  in  a  theatrical  voice  and  at- 
titude. 

"  When  you  have  done  with  this  frolic,  pray 
leave  her  Elfin  Majesty  where  you  find  her; 
bring  none  of  such  a  frisky  race  here,  Walter," 
'  said  his  mother,  laughing. 

I  "  Why,  would  you  not  receive  her  ?    Only 

1 
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thiak  what  a  'lion'  »hc  would  beat  your  next 

party!" 

"  A  small  attraction,  u  K^^t^nds  speak  truth ; 

but  I  am  not  like  mamma,  Walter,  I  should  like 

to  see  her,  with  Iter  diamond  tiara  and  ailvet 

irin^ ;  only  they  must  be  so  nnaU,  1  (ear  we 

should  waot   magnifiera.     Pray  when  do  you 

"*»**r*!ffi**  your  tour  to  fairy  land  ?  " 

"  Next  Tbun»day,  and  you  will  not  see  roe 

for  two  long  months;  that  will  not  cause 

vou  much  sorrow  or  care :  but.  Flora,  there  is  a 

certain  Mr.  Trevallian,  who  i%  likewise  bent  on 

wooing  Queen  Mab;  I  give  you  warning,  that 

you  may  pn»pare  the  willow/' 

"  Mr.  Trevallian  has  my  full  perroiAsion  to 
&il  in  love  as  much  as  may  please  him ;  be 
it  with  sprite  or  sylph,  it  is  all  one  to  Flora 
Kay  land/* 

"  I  wonder.  Mother,  you  do  not  bring  up 
your  daughter  with  some  regard   to   veracity ; 

Kgood  bye — one  kUs,  and  I'm  off.      I  have 
ien  to  my  father  ;  he  does  not  object  to  my 
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frolic  ;  he  took  the  liberty  of  laughing  though, 
which  was  not  quite  polite ;  but  he  promised  to 
keep  my  secret,  so  mind  you  do  the  same ;  and. 
Flora,  Queeti  Mab  shall  not  run  away  with  any- 
body but  myself." 

•*  But  1  thought  you  were  not  going  till 
Thursday?" 

"  I  am  first  bound  to  Beechwood — Delaved's 
place.  Oh,  I  forgot ;  we  are  not  to  mention 
where  we  fix  our  camps  i  so,  remember  and  be 
silent  respecting  our  destination.  Once  more, 
good  bye." 

On  the  first  of  .\ugu9t-  three  large  eoninio- 
dious  tents  were  raised  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
New  Forest,  but  within  four  miles  of  a  market- 
town,  for  the  convenience  of  procuring  foo<l  and 
other  necessaries.  Besides  the  cart  containing 
the  marquees,  there  was  a  waggon,  loaded  with 
tables,  and  other  requisites  in  the  furniture  way, 
not  forgetting  large  reclining  chairs,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  Sir  Arthur  Cli fiord,  who  was  in- 
finitely entertained  by  the  ideas  conceived  of  a 
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forester's  life.     First,  the  ground  wm  cmoothMl: 
there  waa  no  occasion  to  seek  a  dry  tpot^  whm 
all  was  parched  wilh  drought;  then  several  fold* 
of  matting  corered  the  «rhole  of  the  ffM:lo«ure. 
[io  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a  tolerably 
large  Turkey  carpet,  a  dining-table  suflScienily 
wide  and  long   to  admit  every  **  neeeMary,"  as 
Walter  Rayland  styled  such  trifling  things  a* 
fioger-ghuaes,   decanters,    water-gobleta,   and. 
above  all,  wine-coolers  of  many  silver ;  it  was 
kBi|ios8ftile  to  do  without  them.     As  ihrrr  were 
five  of  them,  they  must  hare  four  dishes  in  tl>eir 
teeond course:  they  would  be  satisfied  with  only 
MW  sort  of  69b  and  one  tureen  of  soup — ibey  wer^ 
detenained   to  be  regular  foresters;  but  ihev 
wiHt  contrive  to  have  ice,  to  make  their  cham- 
pagne drinkable  ;  fruit  they  could  procure  from 
the  market  town     Silver  tea-service,  wirh  por- 
celain cups,  a  chiffonier  loaded  wifli  elegantlv- 
bouod  volumes,  anil  some  small  ro8ei?ood  tablei*, 
completed  the  funiiture  of  the  day  tent.     Tlio 
manittee  appropriated  to  repose  contained  five 
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camp  beds ;  this  tent  was  remarkably  large,  and 
so  contrived,  that,  by  drawing  curtains,  it  formed 
five  separate  apartraents,  far  the  comfort  of 
having  each  a  dressing-room  ;  at  night  the  dra- 
peries were  removed,  leaving  a  large  cool  open 
chamber ;  each  bed  had  its  distinct  chest,  con- 
taining the  wardrobe  of  the  owner.  The  third 
Tent  was  for  the  laundress  and  her  family,  with 
another  attached  for  a  kitchen,  in  which  there 
was  every  requisite,  not  merely  to  cook  a 
steak,  but  to  provide  a  dinner  for  a  party  of 
AUlermen. 

"  And  now,"  said  Walter  Rayland,  when   all 
was   arranged,  "  I  think  we   may  be  comfort 
able." 

"  I  think  so  indeed,"  answered  Sir  Arthur. 
•*  Why  you  have  every  luxury  in  the  middle  of 
the  woodland  shade  t  " 

"  Pretty  well,  considering ;  we  shall  improve 
daily  ;  we  have  some  more  luggage  coming." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  this  you  call  a  wild  forest 
life,"  said    Delaval  ;  •'  it's  plaguy  comfortable 


though.  I'd  DO  idea  Robin  Hood  aad  Little 
John  were  so  well  off  b  the  world ;  but,  W«Jter. 
man,  there  is  one  omiiwinii  ** 
^^Hf  What  ?  tell  me,  and  it  shall  be  rcctifiMi/* 
^M  **  How  are  we  to  g«t  ventaon?  1  fear  we 
ji  ihall  waut  t  he  courage  to  dare  the  keeper  ;  a 
i        joUy  Motik  of  Co{)manhur<it  would  procure  the 

t  necessary  leave^  or  make  it ;  but  th<Me  days  an* 
part." 
••  Patience,  boys;  you  don't  know  what  wy 
may  do;  but  now  in  to  our  first  dinner;  then 
we  will  have  *  The  Chough  and  Crow,'  in 
which  all  mu»t  join  cborua,  for  verily  this  '  in 
our  opening  day.*  So  *  uprouse  ye  all,  my  merry, 
merry  men/  and  in  to  dinner 
^K  A  merry  repast  they  made  ot  it;  the  wine 
^"  circulated  brinkly;  song,  jest,  and  glee  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  quick  rotation.  The  open- 
wjof  the  tent  was  thrown  back,  admitting  the 
Ijgiit  of  llie  full  moon  as  it  shone  through  the 
boughs  of  the  aged  and  splendid  oaks  that  em- 
bellished the  spot  they  had  selected,  and  a  more 
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I  lovely,  though    wild   woodland    glade    could 

i!  scarcely  have  been  chosen  or  imagined. 

■  "  And  now  let  me  ask  you  all,"  said  Walter, 

,;  "  is  not 

'  'i  *  This  life  more  sweet  tlian  that  of  painted 

Pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods  more  free 
From  peril  than  the  envious  Court  ? 

,  •  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam.' " 

"  We  have  not  felt  that  yet,"  said  Deverel, 
laughing,  "  nor  do  we  mean  it.     Before 

'  The  seasons*  difference  or  the  icy  fang 

!'-^  Of  winter  blows  upon  my  body,* 

-:  I  shall  be  snug  in  my  twelve  feet  twelve,  amid 

J  musty  parchments,  enlivened  by  'Coke  upon 

j'  Littleton.*    Would  it  were  not  so!" 

"  Truly  this  is  a  pleasant  life,"  observed  Sir 
Arthur,  "  while  this  sultry  sun  continues  we 
may  be  well  content ;  and  when  the  wintry 
winds  blow  chill  and  cold,  why  then  we  shall  be 
safe  in  our  castled  homes." 

"  Those  will  who  have  castled  houses,  Clif- 
ford ;  we  cannot  all  boast  such  splendid  roofs ; 
for  the  present,  I  am  perfectly  happy  with  this 
leafy  done  o'ercanopied  by  Heaven." 
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*  Th«t*s  more  than  you  cmn  aiuwvr  for,  Dr- 
verri :  (he  Elysian  FMds  may  be  in  the  moon 
tor  aught  we  know,  and  we  do  know  that  Ma> 
dame  Cynthia  is  not  always  above  us." 
B  "  Sbe  is  above  us  now.  and  Woking  im)  beautt- 
fill  that  I  am  tempted  to  leave  this  cotnfortable 
^  tent  and  sparkling  wine  to  revel  in  ber  bvami  s 
I  so  those  ^ho  are  for  a  oioonlight  stroU  IbQow 
_^    me,"  said  Trevallian. 

V       While  the  novelty  lasted,  our  gentlemen  fo- 
mters  were  enraptured  with  their  freedom  from 
H    the  trammeLs  of  society  ;  but  occasionally  a  niiih 
H    would  break  from  one,  which  was  usually  erhoed 
H    by  the  others,  for  the  first  o(  September.     Still 
H    they  were  apparently  amused,  and  if  any  of  the 
party  regretted  the  change  from  the  metropolis, 
they  concealed  such  thoughts  from  their  cart»- 
pmioaa ;  hut  they  were  not  destined   to  remain 
^^  long  unnoticed  and  unknown.     They  had  fixed 
Btbeir  camp  too  near  a  market-town,  never  cal- 
^ItBJadng  the  probability  of  their  residence  being 
reported  to  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Beutum, 
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who  were  all  on  the  ^ut  vive  when  informed  of 
the  gentlemen  gypsies,  who  were  provided  with 
a  cook,  butler,  and  footman,  for  so  they  desig- 
nated poor  little  Jacob,  and  such  in  iact  he  was, 
footman  and  running,  boy  to  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, every  member  of  the  party  having 
full  employment  for  him ;  and  each  secretly  re- 
pented not  having  stipulated  for  his  own  servant 
It  was  all  very  well  at  a  distance  to  talk  of  being 
independent  and  above  the  cares  and  trouble  of 
domestics,  but  they  felt  it  a  torment  to  have  no 
apparatus  spread  for  them  on  their  first  rising ; 
Jacob  was  really  clever,  but  he  could  not  supply 
the  place  of  five  well-trained  servants.     Occa- 
sionally a  congratulatory  feeling  occupied  the 
mind  of  each  that  it  was  only  for  two  months, 
and  as  no  one  chose  to  forfeit  the  penalty,  nor 
acknowledge  they  had  engaged  in  a  mad  frolic, 
they  forbore  expressing  the  half-formed  wish  of 
returning  to  their  brick  and  mortar  houses.    But 
the  curiosity  of  the  Benturn  people  was  intole- 
rable ;    something  must   be   done ;    they   must 
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ly  u>  the  MagMtrates  to  prev«nt  all  the 
grocers^  bakers,  and  butehfen  of  tlie  fttwn 
from  surrouiuiing  their  cncamptuent  every  Sun- 
day erening^. 

"  I  tell  you  there  u  do  possible  way  of  pr»> 
reoling  tiieae  annoyances,**  said  Philip  Devcrrl. 
"  This  fiorest  ia  ae  free  to  the  whole  world  as  it 
ia  to  ouneltres.  You  cannot  compel  the  worthy 
bingbcTs  of  Benturn  to  take  iho  ri^bi  path, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  pursue  the  left ;  trust 
me,  I  hare  studied  law  long  enough  to  find  oui 
there  is  no  respect  (laid  to  lord  or  lordUng  in 
forest  Uws»  unless  tliey  happen  to  be  rangers. 
deputy  rangers,  or  some  way  connrcted  with 
tbem.  Vou  must  either  move  your  camp,  or 
submit  to  be  stared  and  gajced  al,  every  day.  and 
ewry  hour  of  the  day," 

'•But  this  is  intolerable,"  observed  Walter; 
"  1  am  sure  there  were  some  hundreds  ye&torday 
peeping  and  prying  as  if  we  were  wild  Wnsts. 
!  am  not  quite  certain  that  their  importiaent 
curiosity  tnny  not  have  the  etTect  of  turning  nic 
into  some  outlandish  monster,   ready  to  fly  at 
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and  bite  the  first  person  who  may  a^aiu  annoy 
us  by  penetrating  our  solitude." 

"It  would  have  been  better,"  said  Delaval, 
"if  you  had  taken  my  father's  side  of  the 
forest.  You  niiorht  there  have  been  ten  miles 
or  more  from  a  town  any  way,  scarcely  a  house 
within  a  mile  or  two  ;  and  if  we  were  to  proceed 
quietly,  I'll  engage  you  should  have  none  of 
these  nuisances,  besides  having  a  haunch  occa- 
sionally from  some  of  our  keepers." 

♦'  But  your  lady  mother,  Mrs.  Delaval  ?  " 

"  She  is  far  away,  Kay  land.  I  told  you  so 
before,  only  you  would  not  attend.  Beech  Park 
will  be  deserted  this  summer,  and  there  we  may 
procure  fruit  and  such  like  matters  without 
raising  any  curiosity,''* 

'*  I  give  my  vote  for  an  adjournment,"  said 
Deverel ;  "  a  camp  is  not  like  a  walled  city." 

"True,"  replied  Trevallian;  "and  my  advice 
is,  to  depart  at  break  of  day ;  but,  if  we  pene- 
trate still  deeper  in  the  forest,  we  shall  do  well 
to  dispense  with  some  of  our  luxuries." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.     The  mid-day  sun 
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saw  the  spot  wliere  the   gcntlem«o  giixrin  had 

lurboured  clear  of  all  but  a  Cpw  fragments  of 

H  broken  furmtQre>  and   the   apace«  baro  of  turf 

p     wbfre  the  tents   lutd    bceti    fixed,     Whtni  the 

Beatum  worthies  next  vUited  the  »pot.  the  binls 

Iwr?  flowu ;  and  after  some  hours  of  wooder  and 
eoojecture,  ihe  whole  scene  fuded  from  the  r»- 
membranoe  of  those  who  luul  been  anMued  by 
the  merry  gentJenien^ 
"Tliere  is  nothing  like  experience,"  iuiid 
Dfiaral,  when  they  were  again  setrled.  •'  \oir 
me  Lnonr  what  we  are  about :  this  s{x>t  is  BHeiMi 
mile«  or  more  from  our  last  sojourn,  and  I'll 

P  engage  for  it  we  shall  have  no  visiteni — tlie  few 
inhabitants  are  miles  apart.** 
"  But  there  is  something  Uke  a  park>paling 
r    beyond  those  shrubs/' 

H     "  I  believe  we  are  near  an  old  manor-hoaae, 

■belonging  to  a  Mr.  Penruddock;  he  is  asingidar 

character.      I    have  heard  my  mother  speak  of 

bim  as  sutFering  much  gnef  from  the  Joss  of  his 

.    who    died    whet,   \  ^as   a    litllc   bov.     I 
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remember  hearing  of  Mr.  Pcnruddock's  sorrow 
— almost  distraction ;  but  he  will  not  interfere 
with  our  comfort  ;  he  seldom,  if  ever,  goes 
beyond  his  own  grounds.  I  never  saw  him, 
nor  do  I  recollect  having  heard  of  any  person 
who  lias  within  the  last  ten  years." 

Our  young  gentlemen  had  at  last  fixed  on  a 
spot  suitable  to  their  wishes,  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  the  forest,  where  there  were  only  a  few 
straggling  huts  and  a  solitary  farm-house  \vithin 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lone  mansion  of  Mr.  Penruddock,  which  was  so 
surrounded  with  plantations  as  not  to  he  visible 
from  any  part  of  the  low  fence  by  which  the 
domain  was  surrounded;  Uie  inliabitants  of  the 
scattered  thvelHiigs  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  daily  avocations  to  bestow  more  tl»an  a 
passing  thought  on  the  encampment  that  had  I 
raised  so  much  wonder  and  astonishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benturn. 

Their  present  situation  was  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  which  would  vary  the  scene  as  well 


create  emplojrment  till  the  •hooting 
emnmmced,  when  all  would  be  amaBeiiira!. 
The  gentle  foresters  bad  posaed  the  sp«oe  which 
is  alwajs  visited  by  ennui  and  lassitude  when 
the  DOTelty  of  a  new  situation  is  worn  off;  that 
time  was  over — they  were  now  doaesticatad, 
and  really  did  enjoy  their  i^oodland  home.  Tile 
weather  still  continued  warm,  eren  sultry;  but  the 
&hade  of  the  mighty  oaks  and  splendid  beeches 
gare  coohms  and  comfort  to  (he  gypsy  eamp. 

A  week  passed ;  they  were  now  on  the  eve  of 
the  grand  Bporting  day,  with  ample  licence  to 
nuge  at  wilL  Guns  were  examined,  cleaned, 
ud  tried ;  dogs  were  brought  to  the  tents  ^vith 
a  keeper  to  attend  them  ;  and  our  young  friends 
were  takincr  wine  after  their  early  dinner — they 
had  wisely  decided  not  to  keep  London  hours; 
and  thev  were  in  full  conrersation  respecting 
tiieir  approaching  sport,  which,  like  all  other 
•objects,  was  at  last  nearly  exlmustetl,  when  Sir 
Arthur  inq"ire<l  of  Delural  the  name  of  the  9ur« 
tiundiog  estate  ? 


*•  Astol  Manor." 

"  And  is  that  old  mansion  the  dwelling:  of 
the  Mr.  Pennuldock  you  mentioned,  Lionel?" 

"  It  is." 

'•  Clifford  and  1  had  a  poep  at  it  this  raoru- 
ing,"  said  Deverel;  •*  and  by  my  faith,  I  think 
it  was  built  in  the  first  year  of  Adam ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  must  have  been  planned  by  Noah 
after  the  flood." 

"Or  by  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  primitive 
nobles  or  gentlemen,  for  so  the  story  goes." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert,  Lionel,  that  yonder 
odd,  quaint,  in-and-out  sort  of  a  building'  wa8 
not  standing  before  the  time  of  bonny  Bess,  of 
roast -beef  notoriety?  Ob  no,  it  must  have  been  a 
Hood  affair ;  or,  if  not,  it  was  erected  in  the  Con- 
queror's reign — perhaps  it  was  his  hunting-seat ; 
and  he  wishing  to  conciliate  all  those  who  came 
with  him,  his  native  subjects,  and  all  those  who 
remained  of  the  old  robber-chiefs  who  came 
before  him,  as  well  as  the  remnant  of  tne  abo- 
rigines,  had   it   compounded  and   moiddod   by 
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I,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Nonnaa  ardiitMts, 
Vwvc  all,  x\vs  old  natire  Bntoos,  or  irtmt. 
they  called  themselves.* ' 
"  b  this  nondescripf   builtliug   far   from  ibis 
;?"  inquired  Walter. 

'The  park-paling  is  close  by ;  bat  tb«  houte 
may  be  about  lialf  a  mile." 

How  is  it  that  we  have  never  seen  tliis  cooh 
pound?" 

Because  you    walked    quietly   outside  the 
'Wrier,  while  Cliflbrd  and  I  coolly  leaped  over — 
«o  very  great  feat,  to  step  over  tfiree  feet  three.** 
"I  should  like  to  have  a  ^laoce  at  so  curious 
•n  edifice.  Will  you  show  me  the  way»  Philip?" 
"0,  yes;  just  come  through  this  break,  TrF> 
vallian." 
The  young  men  were  absent  about  an  hour. 
"Well,"  said   Rayland,  when  they  returned, 
'have  you  viewed  the  antique  ?  " 
"  Yes;  and  some  of  the  antiquities — a  pair  of 
*1ke  prettiest  girls   I  have  seen  for  a  very  long 
je." 
"If  you  please  to  lead  the  way  back  again," 
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said  Walter,  "  I  should  like  a  peep  as  well  as 
ray  neighbours, — ^two  beauties  in  a  forest  are 
worth  ten  in  a  drawing-room,  provided  they  are 
not  antiquities." 

''These  rustic  maidens  cannot  be  more  than 
seventeen,  if  so  much." 

"  Then  come  along ;  we'll  have  some  gosnp 
with  them." 

"  Softly,  soflly  ;  these  are  not  village  damsels 

.{  who  would  laugh  half  an  hour  for  a  new  cap  ; 

they  are  above  farmers'  daughters ;  and  I  opine 

are  residents  at  this  ancient    hall  :    has   this 

stately  'squire  any  daughters,  Lionel  ?  " 

/|i  '*  I  really  cannot  say.     He  is  so  completely  a 

i  recluse,  that  we   never  hear  or  think  of  him, 

but  when  some  forest  or  parish  business  calls  a 
■| 

meeting  of  the   neighbouring   gentlemen,   and 

V'  then  he  never  attends  the  call." 

*' Is  that  allowed  ? '* 

"  His  steward  answers  for  him,  with  full 
power  to  arrange  and  settle  every  concern  rda- 
tive  to  his  master." 

**  He  is  then  a  decided  misanthrope  ?  " 


It  seems  very  probable.     I  have  heard  ra? 
jinother  mention  Mr.  Penniddock  and  his  wife; 
hile  she  lived,  ihey  were  on  friendly  terms  at 
Booch  Park,  and  my  father  often  lamented  the 
lots  Mr.  Ponruddock  was  to  their  limited  society : 

I  my  mother  regretted  Mrs.  Penruddock  as  a 
friend  whom  she  had  known  in  her  early  years; 
jbut  after  her  death  the  gaiety  of  the  Afanor 
House  was  all  over,  and  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  the  gentleman  has  never  been  visible 
^ftiinoe ;  probably  he  took  advantage  of  her  death, 
^■and  made  that  an  excuse  for  indulging  a  proud 
^Hand  reserved  temper,  for  such  my  mother  says 
^Bbe  was  considered  by  some,  while  others  insisted 
^r  that  he  was  quite  the  reverse.'* 

"  Not  visible !  does  he  shut  himself  in  that 
dull-looking  mansion  ?  why  it  is  the  very  place 
for  ghosts  to  inhabit  !  " 

"Of  course  a  house  like  that  must  be  haunted," 
■aid  Dererel ;  "  but  if  the  spirits  are  like  those 
we  saw  in  the  park,  I  care  not  how  many  there 
are,  nor  how  long  I  might  haunt  the  dwelling 
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with  them ; — ^but,  hush,  be  still,  they  are  coming 
this  way." 

The  young  men  remained  quiet,  scarcely  ven- 
turing to  breathe,  lest  they  should  alarm  the 
females,  who  were  seen  at  a  small  distance, 
both  reading  in  one  book,  and  so  deeply  intent 
on  their  amusement — it  could  not  be  study  in 
such  a  place — that  they  arrived  nearly  before 
the  tent  without  lifting  their  eyes  from  the 
volume. 

The  high-bred  foresters  were  equally  attentive 
to  the  movements  of  the  youthful  pair,  who 
were,  as  Philip  described  them,  remarkably 
pretty  ;  one  of  them  had  pretensions  to  loveli- 
ness; their  simple  attire  gave  no  indication  either 
of  their  rank  or  station  :  in  these  days  the  supe- 
rior classes  are  less  gaudily  habited  than  many 
beneath  them — these  maidens  might  have  been 
farmers'  daughters,  or  the  residents  of  a  palace. 
Slowly  and  quietly  they  approached  the  camp 
where  the  young  men  were  so  intent  on  the 
beauty  and  novelty  of  the  sight,  that  they  ac- 


tuaUy  were  druwn  up  in  a  line,  as  if  to  bfip  an 

enemy.    Not  for  one  moment  did  titer  cosiidfr 

the  cffkt  their  midden  sppMuranoe  might  hafv 

m  tliese  Toung   fetnalf «      Not    a  word  w«s 

ifokai, —  scarcely  a  braath  was  drawn;    and 

poaiUy  the   maidens  might    ha««  pasaed  the 

ipmrat  without  being  aware  of  ita  exiit- 

;  but  just  as  they  were  within  a  few  paces 

of  our  foreslers,  one  of  the  dogs  gave  a  slight 

bfi, — the  maidens  started,  and  to  their  8\ir- 

priae  and  apparent  dismay,  pereeitrcid  a  row  of 

yonng  men  standing  before  thero>   while  tenti 

aad  all  other  appurtenances  were  behind.      The 

book  fell  to  the  ground  ;  a  faint  scream  burst 

from  one.  while  both  stood  as  if  petrified  and 

iloabtiag  the  evidence  of  their  senses.     It  was 

>  curiocM  scene ;  the  astooishment  of  the  dan* 

^\i  was  eztrenne ;  their  Looks  seemed  to  say. 

'*  Wbat  ia  i^  ^^^  ^  *i^  where  are  we  ?  " 

»iiile  the  expression  of  the  gentle  swains  was 
uhoimtioa  of  the  loveliness  before  them.     De- 
roL.  I.  » 
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verel,  being  the  quickest  and  most  active  of  the 
party,  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell,  which  be 
did  by  taking  the  book  from  the  ground  and 
presenting  it  to  the  prettiest  girl,  who  was  a  step 
in  advance  of  her  companion — the  other  appa* 
rently  drawing  back. 

Philip  bowed  as  he  tendered  the  book,  whi<^ 
neither  offered  to  take.  Lionel  then  stepped 
forward,  saying, 

'*  Do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies ;  we  are  no  rob- 
bers or  persons  you  need  fear ;  we  are  merely 
wandering  knights,  bound  by  the  laws  of  chivalry 
i :  1  to  protect  and  aid  all  damsels  in  distress.     Can 

we  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  ?  " 

'Vhe  foremost  maiden,  while  the  rose  spread 
over  her  cheeks,  displacing  the  lily  which  fear 
had  planted  there,  at  last  spoke, 

"  I  fear  we  have  lost  our  way,  gentlemen ;  we 
never  saw  these  tents  before,  and  we  imagined 
we  were  by  Astol  Park;  I  fear  we  must  have 
wandered  far." 

"  No,  indeed,  lady ;  on  the  other  side  of  that 
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brake  are  the  palings  surrounding  the  planta- 
tions. If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  show  you  the 
path?" 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  was  startled  for  the 
moment  and  lost  my  recollection  ;  but  I  know 
perfectly  well  whore  we  are/'  Taking  the  book 
from  Deverel,  she  made  a  slight  acknowledgment 
to  the  party,  then  walked  quickly  with  her  com- 
panion to  the  brake,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the 
sight  of  the  admiring  young  men. 

"  May  I  be  shot  to-morrow  by  the  first  gun," 
said  Deverel,  *'  if  tliis  is  not  the  best  part  of  our 
adventure." 

"  Rather  tantalizing  though,"  answered  Wal- 
ler. "If  those  pretty  creatures  had  rested  and 
partaken  of  our  banquet,  I  would  have  hailed 
the  chance  that  brought  them  here  ;  this  shght 
view  only  makes  one  wish  for  more,  and  there 
was  no  asking  them  to  stop  and  chat  or  joke — 
ibey  were  above  that,  no  farmers'  daughters. — 
I'll  send  to  town  for  a  guitar,  and  serenade. the 
beauties  of  the  Manor   House.     Do  recollect, 
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Lionel^  if  this  most  unneighbourly  and  aristo- 
cratic gentleman,  with  an  interminable  name, 
has  any  children  male  or  female." 

"  I  tell  you,  Rayiand,  I  have  not  an  idea  on 
the  subject ;  but  these  damsels  must  belong  to 
Astol  or  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  you  recollect, 
they  said  something  which  intimated  as  much  : 
however,  they  have  not  quite  taken  away  my 
appetite  for  supper.  If  they  reside  at  the 
mansion,  I  wonder  they  were  so  much  surprised; 
some  of  the  servants  must  certainly  have  seen 
us  :  however,  we  may  chance  to  meet  again," 

'•  I  hope  so,"  observed  Ray  land;  "  for,  thoiigb 
it  was  annoying  to  be  stared  at,  as  we  were  at 
the  last  place,  by  all  the  clodpoles  of  the  village, 
yet,  to  be  considered  not  worth  a  second  thought 
by  those  pretty  maidens  would  be  even  more 
annoying." 
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OMon,  bot  orila  «t  ItogtK  azul  anfflog  amm. 
IW  trae  w9I  wither  long  liefor«  iu  fall  -, 
,T1m  hnB  arivn  on,  tlunigh  mut  Mii  nil  te  urn; 
Tb«  roof-Dw  diUu,  bot  maoldera  on  ih*  bAO 
la  mm^  haarinwi ;  the  rained  w«n 

vhea  iu  wiodvurn  btUtieamtU  mn  goat  i 
ban  fluirire  tbe  captive  they  iathrml ; 
'  dsydnfs  tbroagfa,  tbrnigh  stom*  keep  «at  the lan  | 
iliu  tbe  bean  will  break,  yet  brokeoly  tiittan. 

AsTOL  Manor  House,  the  domain  of  Mr.  IVij- 

ratidock.  tras  a  low,  ancient  building,  spreading 

over  a  vast  extpnt  of  ground ;  at  what  time  or 

in  wbose   retgn    it  was    erected   would    have 

pttttled  an  astiquary  to  detennlae :  it  was  a 

heterogeneous  mass,  not  to  be  defined  or  di** 

Ktibedj — lowr  towers,  turrets,  wings,  and  carv- 

iags  were    throwrn    together  ritbout    order  or 

tfptlmrity.      It    had  been  a  convent,  if  villiige 

kgenda  apcke  truth  ;  but  there  were  no  record* 

or  aoy  docuBO«n**   farther  back  than  the  reign 

•r  Elisahetii,  when  if  irag  inhabited  by  Gilbert 
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PenrudJock,  Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  &c. ; 
and  from  him,  it  descended  in  the  direct  male 
line  to  its  present  possessor,  William  Pennid- 
dock,  Esq.,  who,  at  the  period  in  which  our 
story  commences,  was  in  his  forty-first  year,  a 
widower,  with  one  child — the  female  who  had 
so  excitetl  the  admiration  of  the  young  foresters. 
The  day  on  which  Mr.  Penruddock  attained  his 
twenty-fourth  year  united  him  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Stanley,  who  had  just 
imssed  her  eighteenth  birth-day.  Imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive  two  more  enviable  per- 
sons than  the  young  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
lovely  bride;  they  were  of  high  consideration 
in  the  county,  with  large  estates,  youth,  health, 
and  accomplishments. 

The  tenants  and  domestics  used  to  boast  of  the 
personal  attractions  of  their  master  and  his  lady, 
and  defy  the  kingdom  to  produce  such  another 
couple.  It  was  no  vain  boast ;  they  were  pre- 
eminent for  grace  and  beauty ;  nor  were  their 
disjwsitions  inferior  to  their  other  qualities, — 
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kind-heajted,  sensible,  generous,  and  Amiabl*, 
they  had  every  prospect,  ibe  world  »»id  cmy 
OEfftaiaty,  of  happiness.  Astol  Muaof  W9M  the 
rsMMt  of  the  nobles  aiid  gentry  of  the  county ; 
no  expense  bad  been  spared  to  render  it  ■» 
Utractive  and  delightful  a  residence  as  one  w 
janng  and  lovely  as  its  mistress  might  requirr. 
TTie  mansion  was  completely  repaired,  a  brg«« 
part  of  it  new  furnished^  while  the  first  talents 
in  the  ornamental  gardening  department  were 
eogaged  to  render  the  pleasure-grounds  im 
Wcjy  as  nature  would  permit ;  and  they  werr 
almost  a  paradise,  while  the  beautiful  mistress 
of  the  domain  appeared  like  a  sylph  in  a  fairy 
ixmer.  Mirth  and  pleasure  revelled  in  Astol 
Manor  House  j  and  the  only  aigh  that  ever 
from  the  possessor  of  so  much  bliss  was 
by  the  fear  that  such  extrrmc  happiness 
^more  than  mortal  man  ought  to  expect,  or 
lid  hope  to  secure;  but  Mr.  Penruddock  was 
)l  a  person  to  anticipate  evil,  and  the  pen- 
id^a    -soon  passed  away,  leaving  him  truly 
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grateful  for  the  blessings  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

How  transient  is  the  most  promising  earthly" 
feUcity  I  Had  one  of  the  gay  revellers  who  wit- 
nessed the  first  years  of  domestic  bliss  at  the 
Manor  House  relumed  at  the  end  of  ten  years 

jnly  leii  3  ears — they  would  have  found  Mr. 
Penruddock,  on  his  thirty-fourth  birth-day,  a 
broken-hearted,  soHtary,  and  almost  an  aged 
man.  The  mansion  was  closed  against  all 
visiters ;  the  master  never  passed  beyond  the 
paling  which  surrounded  the  park.  The  dwell- 
ings more  immediately  in  the  vicinity  were 
pulled  down,  and  their  inhabitants  removed  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  estate;  while  the  ix«ids 
were  destroyed,  and  scarcely  bridle-paths  left 
for  the  inhabitaDts  of  a  solitary  farm-house, 
two  miles  distant  from  the  park-lodge.  Mr. 
Penruddock  made  ample  amends  to  his  tenants 
for  any  inconvenience  they  might  experience  by 
the  destruction  of  the  roads.  In  the  interior, 
the  change  was  even  more  striking,  more  direful; 
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Mrs.  PenruddorJc   bad  beeo   tiro  yean  in  ber 
last  sOent  bonw  :   «  osrhle  rootrommt  pointed 
|t  the  spot  where  her  re maiciA  were  iatertvd  in 
»chapd  within  the  walb  of  tlie  Manor  Uoom, 
vbicb^  ooce  the  resort  of  mirlh  and  bappioeae, 
DOW  seemed  the  chosen  abode  of  nieUncholy, 
The  aportinents  inhabited  by  Mr.  Penniddock 
were  bung  with  black,  and  a  mournful  drprrw- 
iog  gloom  bung  over  the  building,  except  in  out- 
yui  wbere  the  little  Laura,  the  only  mcmoiritl 
of  the  beautifxd  Florence,  resided ;  the  nuite  of 
rooms  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  child  vreie 
the  no&t  cheerful  in  the  manwon,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock  was  anxious  to   prevent  his  daughter 
from  imlnbing    any    portion   of    the    dejiTfiori 
which  be  appeared  to  court  and  chert  sh- 
it iras   a  matter  of  especial   wonder  among 
the  friends    and    intimates    of    the    family  at 
Astol,  that  a  man  of  Mr  Peni^ddock's  strong 
«ose  and    cultivated   understanding  should  so 
completely    sink    under  hia    bereavement ;    ax 
(hey  were   accustomed   to  obser^'e,  wi»ti  com- 
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men  ling  on  their  neighbour's  conduct,  "  It  was 
very  sad  to  lose  one  so  youn^,  so  lovely,  and  so 
amiable;  the  manner  of  her  death  too  was  very 
distressing — only  ill  a  few  hours  j  there  was  the 
misery  of  living  in  so  lotiely  a  situation,-— you 
might  die  before  assistance  could  possibly  reach 
you,  which  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Peuruddock, 
poor  thing !  They  should  long  lament  lier,  par- 
ticularly as  her  husband  was  also  lost  to  the 
world." 

In  Mr.  Pen  ruddock's  thirty-sixth  year,  there 
was  sorae  little  improvement  in  the  interior  of 
the  mansion :  the  black  draperies  being  dis- 
missed, while  the  lively  disposition  of  the 
youthful  Laura  gave  a  cheerful  aspect  to  all 
around  her ;  even  Mr.  Penmddock  was  less  sad 
when  his  daughter  soothed  and  caressed  him. 

The  roads  being  destroyed,  and  trees  planted 
where  formerly  carriages  passed  and  repassed, 
all  intercourse  between  Astol  Manor  and  the 
world  seemed  ended.  As  the  domestics  droppetl 
off,  some  by  death  and  some  few  of  the  younger 
\yy  marriage,  ihey  were  never  replaced;  thus  the 
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U^i^itold  gradusUIy  cUmioished,  till  at  the  |)rn<ka 
in  which  this  tale  coramcners,  the  wtaMhh- 
tuent  eonaisted  of  no<  more  than  on»-third  of  the 
ouinber  emplojred  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Penrwi- 
(lock.  Mrs.  Weston,  or,  sis  the  servants  and 
iflumts  were  accustomed  to  call  her.  Madam 
Wfeton,  was  the  housekeeper  by  name«  but  the 
nustrcM  in  reality  of  all  relating  to  the  tntmat 
arrangenaent  of  the  Manor  House ;  while  Mr. 
Groves,  the  steward,  was  sovereign  in  the 
outer  department, — Mr.  Penrtiddock  never  at 
say  time  interfering  nor  questioning  their  pro- 
i,        ofediug*. 

H  Mr».  Weston  was  about  twenty  years  her 
^HPte*ter*3  senior ;  she  had  been  his  nurse  under 
H  (^  superintendence  of  Madam  Everard,  as 
I  >be  was  accustomed  to  call  Mr.  Peuruddock't 
flMMher;  and  having  also  been  her  master's 
nursery  governess,  she  was  not  unqualified  for 

I  the  important  station  she  held  in  the  mansion. 
To  her  care  was  the  infant  Laura  committed  at 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  ami  the  tie 
brtweea  them  nearly  resembled  tliat  known  in 
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the  ancient  Scotch  and  Irish  famiUes^  where  the 
foster-mother  is  only  less  loved  than  the  aatural 
one.  Mrs.  Penruddock  was  herself  the  niiree  to 
her  child,  but  Weston  had  the  sole  charge  of  the 
infant,  as  she  had  formerly  been  entrusted  with 
the  father,  and  she  truly  felt  a  mother^s  lo%*e  for 
both  ;  bom  and  educated  in  the  family,  it  was 
her  boast  that  she  had  never  slept  one  night 
from  under  the  roof  of  Astdl  House,  and  when 
her  molher  died  she  was  appointed  housekeeper. 
Having  no  relations,  all  her  aflV'ctions  were  ceD' 
Ired  in  her  master  and  his  daughter;  and  next 
to  Latira,  Mr.  Pennuldock  valued  his  old  at- 
tendant. Madam  Weston  was  regarded  by  ihe 
other  servants  with  the  same  respect  as  if  ahe 
had  been  really  their  mistress.  Her  comfort- 
able and  handsomely-furnished  apartment  was 
connected  by  a  small  ante-room  with  Miss  Pen- 
ruddock's  boudoir,  which  was  large  and  ele- 
gantly decorated,  with  an  immense  antique 
window  opening  into  a  spacious  flower-garden  : 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  old  gardener  to  keep 
this  place   in  order.   "  like  it  was  in  the  late 
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time,"  as  be  would  say  to  Mn.  H'eatoo; 

bat  lU  tile  aenants  were  pafticuUM-ly  raitfwmwl 
never  to  OMOlicMi  thmir  lady  beibw  M/.  Peo> 

raddo^ 

When  l^(r.  Penniddock  had  recovered  from 
the  fint  stunniag  shock  of  his  wille'a  deMh«  be 
oould  not  help  feeling  the  forlorn  lituatkm  of 
his  little  ^rl,  then  a  child  of  five  yean,  irilhout 
•oy  Mmpatuona  but  sad  and  defected  Mnraots. 
(k  <)tMitbaing  Mrs.  Weston  respectini;  a  play- 
ntle  fur  Laura^  it  occurred  lo,  her  recollectioa 
iIhU  a  young  farmer  had  not  long  before  been 
killed  by  an  accident,  the  fright  of  which  had 
<N3casioaed  a  fever  lo  his  wife,  who  ooon  followed 
ium  to  the  grave,  leavitig  an  only  daughter,  a 
cbild  ahout  a  year  older  than  MLw  Penruddock 
It  itally  was  an  act  of  charily  to  rescue  the  poor 
iittle  girl  from  the  deplorable  nituation  Id  which 
the  was  left;  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  she  was  cstablisLpd  as  an  inmate  of 
the  Manor  House. 

Lucy  Moreton's  lively,  aJFoctionate^  and  grat^ 
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t'ul  disposition  added  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  limited  circle  at  Astol,  where  she  was  loved 
aiid  regarded  as  one  of  the  family ;  having  no 
friend  nor  relative,  all  her  world  was,  like  Laura 
Penruddock's,  within  the  boundary  of  the  Astol 
domain.  They  were  both  too  young  to  remember 
the  loss  of  their  parents  more  than  as  a  dream  ; 
from  that  time  their  lives  had  been  one  unvary- 
ing scene  of  indulgence  and  happinesR.  Mr. 
Penruddock  was  so  anxiously  carefid  not  to  sad- 
den and  depress  their  minds  with  his  melancholy, 
that  he  would  only  allow  his  daughter  to  be  with 
him  a  portion  of  the  day,  which  he  said  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  such  a  young  and  sen- 
sitive heart  to  encounter. 

From  the  time  that  Lucy  Moreton  entered  the 
Penniddock  family  she  had  scarcely  ever  been 
so  far  as  the  spot  where  our  forest  heroes  were 
stationed,  and  Laura  was  equally  secluded. 
Mr.  Penruddock's  carriages  were  useless,  as  the 
ruads  were  destroyed ;  nor  would  he  allow  a 
horse  Xo  be  kept  at  the  Manor  House,  not  even 
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for  iloroe«tie  purposes^  depending  eottrrlj'  on  (br 

lanu  berore-mentioned   for  nrhalmer  his  bouw 

hold  might   require    beyond   what  the  manor 

aiTordfsi.    This  fami,  the  Grange,  was  the  i«ti- 

tkoceof  Mr.  Barwpll,  a  wealthy  and  respeeCaMe 

traant  on  the  A«tol  estate  ;  and  from  iheGran^ 

•  rough  lane  conducted  to  the  highways  lettdilig 

to  th«  inhabited  parta  of    the   ccrnnty  ;   hat  wo 

completely  had  Mr.    Pcnrudilock  destroyed  all 

apptMch  to  the  Manor  Hoitse,  that,  fcx>in  the 

time  of  i!rs  Penruddock's  funeral,  no  »t ranger 

had  ever  been  inside  the  park  paling  till  I^ilip 

Devprel  u)d  the  Baronet  leaped  the  walL     No 

indticetnent  short   of  avoiding   the   penalty   of 

beiag  eiposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  rambling 

viSigers  could  have  prompted  the  idea  of  pene- 

rnttng  so   wild    a    part  as  the   neighbourhood 

rf  A«itol,   which    our  fancy   foresters   had    the 

pwttesi    difficulty   in   reaching.      Nothing  less 

than  a  broad- wheel  waggon  couUl  have  escaped 

destruction  over  the  rough  ground,  encumbered 

with  roots,  and  orergrown  wi»h  brambles  and 
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briers,  which  Mr.  Penruddock  had  allowed 
to  luxuriate  round  his  domain.  Even  to  a 
sportsman  or  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  there 
was  no  temptation  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  Astol; 
there  were  no  preserves ;  the  tenants  on  the 
Astol  manor  had  full  permission  to  take  what 
game  they  could  find ;  and  they  were  not 
backward   in   accepting  the  good  provided  by  , 

Providence  and  givon  by  the  landlord  to  their 
Tree  and  full  use.  The  consequence  was,  as  Mr.  ^J 
Penruddock  anticipated;  there  was  little  or  no  ^^ 
game  to  tempt  the  Hawthorns  of  the  county  into  ^j 
this  remote  and  wild  part  of  the  forest ;  and  till  ^H 
the  day  when  onr  London  party  saw  the  young 
daughter  of  Mr.  Penruddock  and  her  com- 
panion, there  had  never  been  a  stranger  above 
tlie  rank  of  a  labourer  within  five  or  ten  miles 
of  Astol.  Numbers  of  Mr.  Penruddock *s  friends 
had  called  in  the  first  months  of  his  widowed 
state ;  but  he  had  so  completely  and  so  decid-  ^i 
edly  repulsed  every  attempt,  alleging  his  deter-  ^H 
mination  of  never  again  mixing  in  the  world,  that 
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fei*  CruiiLesft  eodeanmra,  \m  oU  bitadt 
quainUnce  first  woodered*  (ben  Uamed; 
•hen,  after  some  few  mootiis,  new  evcati  oc* 
amed.  and  Mr«  Peoniddock  vras  fargotten,  or 
only  named  at  rare  intervals,  when  aone  ntni- 
mBTtnry  wcudd  conjure  up  the  days  loug  pa»t  by; 
dieu  a  few  aighs  would  be  giren  by  llxne  nho 
knew  Aatoi  in  ito  best  times — aotne  to  th*  me* 
mory  of  its  lovely  mistress,  and  aoms  to  ibe 
gaieties  for  which  Astol  wais  unrivalled. 

Uariug  parsed  sU  her  life  in  retirement,  sad 
nesrly  twelve  years  in  this  perfect  aeclu^oQ,  it 
nss  not  surprising  that  Laura  Peiunjiidock 
•boBld  be  alarmed  aud  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  the  flew  inhabitants  of  a  spot^  where  she  had 
omr  iritBcnsed  any  other  living  being  than  her 
fifhtrg  domestics  and  the  native  birds  and  ani- 
'^  of  the  forest.  The  sedate  middle-ag(H| 
"^tg,  nith  Karnier  Ikrwell  and  his  aoa 
V  Aad  a  ^'^'^^  labourers  belonging  to  the 
were  tb^  o/Jy  P^^ofs  of  whom  Laura  had 
Jistioc^^    reooUection.  Occasionally  some 
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fainter  ideas  would  recur  of  other  beings,  male 
and  female,  but  it  was  more  the  vague  remem- 
brance of  a  dream  than  positive  recollection. 

If  Mr.  Penruddock  wished  to  keep  his  daugh- 
ter totally  secluded  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  person 
than  Mrs.  Weston  to  have  the  charge  of  his 
household.  A  spinster  in  her  sixtieth  year, 
born,  bred,  and  absolutely  a  part  of  the  family, 
she  had  no  wish  beyond  the  Manor  House,  and 
no  further  idea  of  the  world  than  what  she  had 
witnessed  in  her  younger  days  within  the  boun> 
daries  of  Astol.  Mr.  Penruddock  was  more  to 
her  than  a  monarch  on  his  throne ;  she  not  only 
loved  him  as  a  son,  biit  she  revered  him  as  her 
master,  and  in  her  opinion  he  was  the  first  and 
best  of  created  beings.  Never  did  she  question 
any  order  or  desire  of  his;  they  were  commands 
literally,  and  they  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed : 
now  she  had  only  to  conjecture  what  his  wishes 
might  be.  During  the  first  period  of  grief  his 
present  routine  was  arranged  and  established ; 
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tion  appparctl  lo  her  young  companions  to  in- 
crease in  cheerfulness  with  her  years,  and  Lucy 
would  often  question  her  on  the  change,  recall- 
ing the  time  when  Madam  Weston  was  very 
sorrowful,  and  when  they  often  surprised  her  in 
tears ;  now  this  rarely,  indeed  never  occurred, 
and  once  when  they  mentioned  it  to  her,  she 
said,  "Oh,  ray  dears,  it  is  impossible  to  live  with 
such  merry  little  things  as  you  are  without 
catching  mirth ;  I  must  take  care  of  myself, 
or  I  shall  be  a  very  child  with  you."  In  fact,  as 
Weston  said,  it  was  impossible  to  live  with 
two  such  happy  crealtires  and  not  imbibe  some 
portion  of  their  hilarity.  Whether  the  influence 
would  have  extended  to  the  melancholy  Lord 
of  tlie  manor  is  uncertain;  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  if  the  deep  settled  grief 
of  the  husband  would  yield  to  the  affection 
of  the  father.  A  certain  portion  of  the  day  was 
devoted  by  Mr.  Penruddock  to  the  education  of 
his  daughter,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 
He  dined,  or  rather  he  sat  at  table,  with   Laura 
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ad  Lvcy,  aud  ooe  half-  hour  be  wt&ed  with 
Laura  ia  her  flower-garden.  71ie  rest  oT  hit 
tiflwsas  pasatd  in  the  library,  where  oo  one 
Wt  Laura  was  admitted,  and  in  ooe  part  of  the 
gTDOQids,  a  solitary  and  diamal-iooLtag'  tpoc, 
ta&ed  the  Beech  Grove  ;  this  portioo  of  the 
park  was  forbidden  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Manor  House,  even  to  the  little  Laura,  who  had 
oaee  daring  her  childhood  cried  long  "  to  go 
wiih  papa  in  his  wood.** 

Mr.  Penmddock  aaamwd  her  th«i«  waa 
HMfadng  pretty  m  his  wood,  as  she  tenned  it ;  but 
tauta  was  not  to  be  pacified  till  ahe  received  a 
pNBiise  to  go  the  next  <iay.  When  the  littl* 
girl  was  alono  with  Weston  and  Lucy>  she 
locked  earnestly  on  her  Durae  and  inquired 
trflal  was  the  matter  with  her?  "  Did  she  wish 
to  go  with  them  to  the  Beech  Grove  ?  " 

■  No,  my   dear,  **  replied  Weston,  •*  I   nerer 
»ish  for  anything  that  will  make  j'our  papa  uu- 
happj," 
••  What  will   make  him  unhappy,  dear  Wes- 
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"  Your  wish  to  be  his  companion  will  make 
him  very  unhappy." 

"  I  do  not  understand,  nurse  I  " 

"  Your  papa  does  not  like  you  to  go  witt 
him  when  he  walks  in  the  Beech  Grove." 

"  And  why  not?" 

"Your  papa  does  not  tell  me  his  reason.  Miss 
Laura,  but  I  know  you  will  make  him  very  sorry 
if  you  go  with  him,  and  I  di<i  not  think  you 
would  wish  to  make  him  sorry." 

Laura  made  no  answer,  nor  did  she  speak 
again  on  the  subject  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
On  the  morrow,  when  Mr.  Penruddock  prepared 
for  his  walk  he  asked  for  his  daughter,  and 
taking  her  hand,  he  led  the  way  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  avenue  leading  through  the  Grove.  The 
little  girl  looked  repeatedly  in  his  face,  but  to 
her  comprehension  there  vras  no  appearance  of 
grief.  There  was  no  difference  in  her  father, 
and  Laura  soon  recovered  her  usual  gay  spirits* 
these,  however,  were  quickly  checked.  Mr. 
Penruddock  requested  she  would  be  silent. 
"  This  is  not  a  pleasure,  roy  dear  Laura^"  said 


hi;"  ami  you  will  oblige  me  by  hdn^  qtnrt" 
The  tone  of  Mr.  Penruddock's  voice  was  differ- 
nA  to  his  usual  sad  but  composed  fpeech.  and 
Laura  looked  earoestly  at  bits ;  at  Icn^h  nhp 
tud,  **Are  you  not  bappr,  papa?"  A  con- 
wisire  motrement — it  was  seareely  a  aun— was 
hit  only  answer.  Laura  continued,  '^  Tell  me, 
daar  papa,  sJsall  I  make  you  sorry,  very  sony, 
(f  I  walk  irith  you  ?  Weston  said  I  sliould." 
loung  as  Laura  iras»  she  could  distingiiish  a 
c^ge  in  ber  father's  countenance;  but  no 
^h  ^m  given  to  the  anjcious  and  affect ionaie 

a 

fffto  novr  gave  full  credit  to  the  repon  of 

"uvw;  and   she   believed,  though  she  won* 

^^ffbf,  that  she  bad  tnade  her  fBther  sorry. 

*''y*Drrt' !      V^'itbdrawing  her  hand   frtim  Mr. 

^"'^'^(fock,  she    satid,  **  Good  bye,  dear  papa, 

\t  make  yow     sorry;  I  will  go  back  to 

.     not    %%  a^l*^    with  you  in  that  dark, 

r^^rt't.     «tay  there  long;  it  is  not 

»      ♦ina^      Laura  y„^   satisfied,  and 
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never  again  expressed  a  vtiah  to  walk  in  the 
Beech  Grove,  and  her  report  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Lucy  also,  as  Laura  said  the  tr^s  were 
so  thick,  and  closed  together  at  top,  so  that  it 
looked  like  night ;  it  was  a  frightful,  ugly  place, 
and  she  could  not  think  why  papa  liked  to  walk 
there. 


BMnr*  MAttcnd,  frae  mod  «ibl| 
Cadi  plant  or  fiowcr,  ch«  nnmnuhi'i  ^iQd. 
Here  cfUotioe  enUwbn'd  the  air ; 
HB«tliom  *ad  haael  m(ngM  tfierv. 
Tbc  priaraa*  pale,  anii  n'olet  (Utwer. 
fmat  lA  mA  diff  a  narrow  bow«r. 


Fkou  ibat  time  till  the  commencement  of  our 

tale,  neither  Laura  nor  Lucy  had  ever  exprsMed 

•i>e  digbiest  desire  of  visiting  the  Beech  Wood. 

No  one  ever  pursued   the  path  leading  to  the 

rifht  from  the  Mauor  House;  and  in  the  course 

of  time  (hey  almost  forgot  the  prohibition,  while 

ftwD  habit  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Penrtiddock  and  the 

•lirections  of  Mrs,  Weston  were  obeyed.     They 

Wa  wide  extent  of  park  to  range  at  will,  without 

iBi«rf<ring  with  the  forbidden  grove  of  beeche«. 

tliich  in  truth  was  but  a  dull  and  rather  dismal 

put  of   the   domain.    Perhaps  the   inhabitant 

oTamore   populous  counuy  mjgiit  have  called 
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the  whole  manor  dreary  and  forlorn,  for  its 
master,  instead  of  opening  the  view  into  the 
forest  glades,  had  planted  a  belt  of  trees  and 
shnibs  among  the  underwood  that  surrounded 
the  park.  A  wandering  sportsman  might  have 
travelled  round  the  estate  without  being  aware  of 
his  vicinity  to  a  mansion.  The  park  paling  was 
only  allowed  to  remain  in  places  where  the  under- 
wood and  brambles  had  not  formed  a  sufficient 
fence  to  secure  the  deer  ;  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  Farmer  Harwell  said  there  would  be  a  per- 
fectly secure  wall  of  thickly  matted  furze  and 
bushes.  The  lodge  belonging  to  the  manor  was 
concealed,  and  the  park  boundary  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  low  ancient  build- 
ing, where  a  labourer  resided,  whose  wife  acted 
— not  as  portress,  but  guard — not  to  admit,  but 
prevent  all  entrance  save  to  those  who  were  of 
the  household,  or  connected  with  the  Grange  ; 
and  never  since  the  first  year  after  Mrs.  Pen- 
ruddock's  death  had  she  once  had  occasion  to 
exercise  her  office,   or  refuse   admittance;   so 
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tSKtaaUy  had  the  broken  roads,  now  no  lon^ 
rattU.  presented  atqr  peraoo  from  appffvachiaig 
the  lawns  of  Astol. 

lo  a  sedmion  so  extraonlinary  and  so  oom- 
plrte  did   Laura    Penmddoek   nwide  till    hrr 
iMCBleenth  year.  aod>  as  many  vrould  think,  ia 
»  miserable  wlitude;  bttt  Laura  had  no  thought 
•(  that  kmd ;  she  waa  happy  beaeM,  and  ap 
yttced  to  give  happiness  to  thoaaaiouod.  Kvin 
hodag  known  any  other  Ufe,  she  had  no  wish- 
no  desire  for  cliange;   tior  till  tho  tnMOtpeetmi 
meeiing  with  Walter   Ray  land  and   his  com- 
paniotts  bad  she  reflected  on  the  world,  or  the 
teigs  it  might  contain ;  and  now  wht'O  she  had 
*o  ftnagely  encountered  others,  the  only  idea 
^  occurred  to  her  was,  not  to  leave  the  in* 
d(«c(i  flower-garden  till  these  strange  visitcn 
^depvled. 

^0  Snt  the  inhabitantJ!  of  A»tol  Manor 
*^  ceparalecl  frona  the  world,  and  their  daily 
•ujijp  ^tdbli»b^^'  Laura  and  Lucy  were  accu»- 
¥f]  irt  receive    instruction  fVom  Mrs.  Weston 
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in  those  few  female  accomplishments  that  thi 
good  lady  had  power  to  teach ;  she  was  per 
fectiy  satisfied  with  her  own  tuition,  and  proud 
of  her  pupils,  exhibiting  the  beautiful  needle-  ^fl 
work  Miss  Penruddock  had  at  various  times  ' 
commenced  and  finished  for  her  instructress's 
especial  use.  Laura  had  V^een  long  removed 
from  under  Mrs.  Weston's  care,  but  she  still 
retained  her  love  and  respect  for  the  only  mother 
she  remembered,  and  never  omitted  to  pass  some 
hours  daily  with  Mrs,  Weston  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, when  Laura  and  Lucy  would  employ 
themselves  with  some  articles  of  needlework, 
purposely  to  please  Mrs.  Weston,  who,  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  gave  the  instruction  Laura 
persisted  in  requiring  as  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  labour ;  and  at  these  hours  it 
was  natural  that  the  discourse  should  turn  on 
the  •  gentle  foresters  :  *  various  were  the  conjec- 
tures formed  by  the  young  maidens  of  Astol 
respecting  the  strange  sight  they  had  witnessed 
in  the  forest.      No  definite  form  remained  on 
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ir memory;  it  was  a  confused  but  gsy  pic- 
re,  which  surprise  and    fear  prcreotcd  ibem 
liwu  contemplating.    Though  nearly  as  iaoktMi 
B  Miranda  in  her  rather's  enchanted  and  en- 
chanting  island,  yet  they  were    not  «o  utiac* 
({uaiotcd  with  the  human   race  ;    ihey  wcr«  at 
los  respecting  the   identity   of  fht?   pcwom 
y  cnrouatered,  nor   had    they  much   doubt 
itspecting  the  rank  of  the  interlopers  on  their 
demain — they  must  be   of   "  gentle  birth  and 
breeding;'*  their  graceful  courtesy  was  unlike 
sny  of  the  inhabitants    of   Astol,  except   Mr. 
Penrudtlock  and   Reuben  Barwell.     They  were 
tltogether  bewUdered  respecting  the  costume  of 
these  strangers ;   and  at  length  Laura  and  Lucy 
lieeidedthey  must  be  soldiers;  not  that  the  pic- 
•arts  or  prints  in   the   Manor  House  gave  any 
rtprwentaiion    of    warriors  such   as   appeared 
Mjre  tbem  on  that  day  ;  they  had  never  heard 
"rehery  meetings,  and  they  were  not  likely  to 
ijwbtre  the  truth,    that  they  were  fancy-drega 
ftrwmin  full-trirr»inned  suits.     The  idea  of  ao 
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wild  a  freak  as  the  reality  was  scarcely  possible 
to  occur  to  their  imagination. 

*'  Really,  Madam  Weston/'  sud  Lucy  <Hie 
day  when  they  were  commenting  on  the  subject, 
"  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  Lanra 
started,  and  I,  looking  to  find  the  reason,  per- 
ceived I  cannot  tell  how  many  men,  but  very 
different  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see — 
not  at  all  like  Reuben  Barwell  in  outward 
appearance,  and  certainly  not  like  his  fiather 
the  farmer.  They  were  dressed  very  differently 
frota  Mr.  Penruddock,  but  the  way  in  which 
they  spoke  and  presented  the  book  resembled 
him." 

"  Why,  Lucy,"  returned  Laura,  "  I  thought 
you  had  not  observed  them.  You  seem  to  have 
taken  an  accurate  survey." 

"  Lucy*s  description/'  observed  Mrs.  Weston, 
"  gives  me  the  idea  of  their  being  gentlemen  ; 
their  manner  was  dignified,  not  rustic  like  Reu- 
ben's father  or  Mr.  Groves." 

"  Do  you  call  Mr.  Harwell's  manner  rustic, 
Laura?" 
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"  Compaped  to  my  fatJier^s,  perb^i* ;  bm 
whit  other  idea  does  Litcy'*  account  giTef* 
teked  Laura. 

That  they  are  youag  gentlenea  on  a  ihoot- 
ig  eicursioOf  as  Reuben  ouppond.  Thair  drasi 
I  cazmot  uodentand  :   do  young  lord  or  «imn* 
wore  the  garb  described  wo  often  by  Lucy/ 

"  Do  you  remember  many  young  geotJrmea 
natiag  at  Aaiol  1  ** 
"To  be  sure  1  do,  my  dear.     Them  waa  the 
of  Corfe,  and  Baron  Westmond — they  werr 
ind  gallant  nobles  ;  then  there  waa  Squirr 
Ddsral — he  was  a  merry  gentleman  ;   aad  Sir 
Mvtin  Pelham, — 1  cannot  teU  you  how  many 
I  hare  sera  dancing  in  the  ball-room.'* 
**  With  '  store  of  ladicrs,'  I  presume  ?  " 
"Of  course,  Misa  Laura;  they  would  scarcdy 
daooe  without.     1  don't  know  what  the  preaeot 
im  of  young  men  may  be,  but  in  ihoee  days 
tbqr  were  something  to  brag  of.^ 

T  wish   those  days  had  contiuued  j  do  not 
u,  Laura  ?  "  asked  Lucy. 
"I  scarcely  know;  but  I  shouW  like  to  know 
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why  they  ended.— Do  not  look  grave,  dear 
Weston ;  I  know  you  endeavour  to  avoid  speak- 
ing or  thinking  on  this  subject ;  but  it  does 
appear  strange  :  I  have  often  read  of  a  similar 
misfortune  to  my  father*^.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Penruddock  ? 
what  misfortune  ?  ^'  asked  Weston,  in  a  hurried 
voice. 

"  The  loss  of  my  mother.  Was  not  that  the 
reason  why  my  father  forsook  the  world  ?  " 

"  It  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man  forsake 
the  world." 

"  Yet  I  have  read  of  msmy  who  loved  sin- 
cerely, who  still  mixed  with  society,  and  in 
time  forgot  their  sorrow." 

"  They  were  not  such  women  as  my  lady ; — 
but  do  not  speak  of  it,  Laura ;  it  always  makes 
me  sad." 

"  And  it  always  makes  me  wonder.  Surely 
if  this  dreadful  loss  causes  so  great  an  impres- 
sion on  you,  how  ought  it  to  affect  me  ?  I  have 
some  slight  recollection  of  my  mother  ;  and  at 
times  I  fancy  myself  a  brute,  a  stone,  to  be  gay 
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ud  Itappy,  while  jou,  dear  Weatoo,  emiot  brar 
•ifD  to  think  of  ber  without  suflferiag  ! — TVrv 
do  DOft  grie%e.  Cheer  tip,  and  1  will  fetch  the 
piper  I  told  you  I  had  written,  containiof; 
'  Thie  earliest  recoUectionfl  and  ideas  of  Laura 
PenruUdock,  the  heiress  of  Astol,  rod  the 
■polled  child  of  her  father  and  nmae/  " 

"That  you  never  were,  because  no  one  could 
<poU  you." 

"  You  did  your  part  towards  it^  howeTer;  but 
1  >^iU  fetch  my  manuscript.  Now,  good  niirve," 
said  Laura,  when  she  returned,  "  now  you  shall 
lure  the  chronicles  of  Astol." 

"^ss  your  heart  !  what  made  you  think 
of  wilting  anx-thing  of  the  kind  ?  \Miy  there 
lore  been  no  changes  or  alterations  to  speak 
ilwat  since  you  were  an  infant  almost.'* 

'•  True ;    but    yet   1    have  scribbled  what    I 

(bought  worthy  of  observation  when  I  was  an 

iofao! ;  the   ideas  suggested  by  the  comraence- 

«mt  partake  more  of  pain  than  pleasure ;   but 

ihonld  they  induce  you  to  explain  the  cause  of 
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these  moumfiil  sensations,  my  intention  will  be 
answered ; — so  listen  to  the  chronicles  of  Laura 
the  wild  girl  of  Astol : — 

*'  My  earliest  recollection  is  of  a  crowd.  Gay 
scenes  swim  before  my  imagination;  as  is  a 
dream  I  can  trace  the  outline  of  some  brilliant 
picture ;  it  may  be  illusion  ;  but  a  vision  of 
grace  and  loveliness  floats  on  my  memory ^ 

"  Ah  !  that  was  your  mother !  She  was  in 
truth,  as  I  have  heard  the  gentles  say,  more 
than  mortal.*' 

"Then  my  reminiscences  are  correct.  This 
vision  of  beauty  would  caress  and  play  with 
me ;  and  there  was  another,  but  not  so  lovely, 
or  I  did  not  love  her  so  well.  I  can  remem- 
ber some  angry  words  and  cross  looks,  when  I 
would  fly  to  the  beauty,  who  always  soothed 
and  comforted  me  when  the  other  was  cross. 
There  were  many  persons,  and  my  kind  friend, 
I  cannot  recollect  if  she  was  my  mother,  but  no 
doubt  she  was,  took  me  into  a  splendid  hally— 
but  it  was  larger  and  gayer  than  any  at  Astol.'* 
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"It  must  hare  been  here  though,  for  jou 
nrver  left  my  care.  When  my  lady  went  to 
LoodoD,  it  was  only  for  a  very  short  tune  etery 
•prin^ ;  «he  would  say,  *  Take  eaiv  of  my  dar- 
Bog,  Weston ;  she  mil  b«  safer  and  happier 
km  than  in  a  crowded  city  and  eloae  etreet*.' 

"There  vas  one  gentlenoaii,  I  reeoUeei,  vha 
mm!  to  wander  about  the  park.  Yon  ■ran 
mnember,  Weston,  for  I  was  always  with  yoti. 
Be  WIS  Qot  like  papa — and  yet  he  was ;  but  hr 
wonld  8tDp  you,  and  Trighten  me.  Why  nhonld 
tin  dreurastance  remain  more  clear  to  ray 
memory  than  even  my  nwther's  love, — but  so  it 

IH;  1  stiU  see  that  dark,  ill-looking  man." 
**0h.  no,  Miss  Laura:  he  was  not  ill-looking. 
IfcEdvrard ** 
Mrs.  Weston  suddenly  stopped. 
"Sir  Edward  who?— why  do  you  not  finish 
hBMme?** 
•*!   am   sore    I  cannot  tell  what  made  me 
mention  that  name :  It  is  only  your  imagination 
which  has  created  this  scene." 
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"  But  you  have  given  my  imagination  '  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,'  as  my  favourite 
poet  says.     So  pray  continue,  dear  Weston." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Laura,  I  can  say  nothing  or 
know  nothing  of  a  child's  dream." 

"  Thb  beautiful  form  that  used  to  hover  over 
and  around  me  was  cheerful  and  gay, — always 
singing  and  dancing  with  me,  and  telling  me 
some  merry  tale ;  but  there  was  a  change — 
instead  of  laughing  she  would  cry  ;  and  I 
remember  once  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart,  would 
break,  and  you,  Weston,  yes,  you  were  there — 
do  not  deny  it — I  am  sure  you  were  the  person 
who  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  hand  of  my 
beautiful  mother,  as  she  reposed  on  a  couch  ; 
and  it  was  in  my  fairy  room,  with  the  large 
window  opening  to  the  garden,  and  you  pressed 
me  to  your  heart  and  cried ;  and  then, — I  must 
continue,  Weston,  though  we  are  all  crying  as 
you  did  then,  when  my  mother  caught  me  in 
her  arms,  and  wept  and  sobbed,  as  I  hope 
never  to  hear  any  one  weep  again." 
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all  this  while  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  him  at  any  time  ;  but  one  day — I 
wonder  why  painful  scenes  dwell  so  strongly 
on  the  memory ! — there  was  a  dreadful  bustle, 
— frightful  shrieks  were,  and  are  even  now, 
ringing  in  my  ears ;  they  came  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  and  I  could  neither  find  you 
nor  my  lovely  friend.  Well  do  I  recollect  the 
screams  I  uttered,  I  suppose,  for  mamma  ;  but 
no  one  attended  to  me,  and  louder  screams  rang 
through  the  house.  It  was  a  fearful  dream; 
and  then  I  remember  all  was  black,  and  I  was 
put  in  black,  and  every  thing  and  every  body 
wore  the  same  dismal  colour.  I  understand  it 
now, — ^we  were  in  mourning;  and  then  there 
was  a  great  blank.  It  seems  very  strange  that 
early  impressions  should  remain  clearer  and 
more  vivid  in  my  imagination  than  those  of 
a  later  date.  When  I  next  recall  my  ideas,  we  ^M 
were  playful  girls,  Lucy  and  I,  attending  }'OU 
every  day  with  our  work  and  books ;  and  when 
I  liad  fmished  with  my  father,  I  came  to  you 
and  Lucy. 
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lost  her ; — but  we  have  had  enough  of  melan- 
choly for  to-day.  You  will  scarcely  be  ready 
for  the  dinner-bell,  if  you  do  not  go  to  your 
room,  Miss  Laura." 

"  You  are  right,  Weston  ;  more  time  has 
passed  than  I  supposed ;  and  I  must  not  make 
papa  wait." 

The  dinner  passed,  as  their  dinners  usually 
did,  in  calm,  quiet  conversation.  Mr.  Penrud- 
dock  would  occasionally  attempt  a  lighter  strain 
— but  it  never  succeeded  ;  the  effort  was  vain  ; 
and  even  to  Laura  appeared  unnatural :  while 
the  effect  of  these  momentary  endeavours  on 
her  father  was  to  render  his  dejection  and 
melancholy  still  deeper.  Much  as  Laura  de- 
plored his  visible  sorrow,  yet  she  never  wished 
to  witness  his  unsuccessfud  struggle  for  cheerful- 
ness ;  it  was  even  more  painful  than  his  habitual 
grief. 

Laura  found  the  most  effectual  method  of 
drawing  her  father  from  his  settled  sadness  was 
to  question  him  respecting  some  event  of  history, 
or  any  subject  which  occurred  in  her  morning's 
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tfndj.  Mr.  Penruddock  took  a  deep  Itdentl  in 
daughter^^  education.  To  form  her  bbmI 
tbe  flole  occupation  of  hn  life.     With 

'Ate  ese^ptioa  of  his  lonely  and  daily  walkt  aad 

bis  ercmng   retkrirmeot.  Laura'tt  improvemeiU 

the  only  idea  that  aeemed  ev«r  to  prv  him 

slightest  toterest ;  and  to  pirocure  her  emy 

plMRire  and  oorofon,  ooneifitcnt  vrith  tbo  ioii- 

lade  in  ffhich  she  was  secluded,  was  the  only 

wish  be  erer  expressed.     The  chtneenH  flowais 

were  raised  in  her  garden ;  music  and  painting 

awe    procured    by  Parmer  Bsnrelt   without 

rderence  to  expense  or  trouble  ;  but  no  O0W 

publications  or  literary  proiluctions  were  erer 

included.      Mr.  Penruddock  hatl  no  intention  of 

living  the  inhabitants  of  hk  dwelling;  atty  idea 

of  what  was  passing  in  that  world  from  which 

they  were  so  efTectually  secluded.     Had  they 

Ijeeo  residents  in  the  South  Sea  lalandn^  they 

wuld  Dot.  as  far  as  tlie  superiors  in  the  mansion 

*^ew  eonceme<l»   be   more  completely  scparatiMi 

'wm  all  but  tboae   immediately  connected  with 

4ira  snd  in  f  b«ir  service. 
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Laura  would  at  intervals  express  a  desire  of 
remaining  longer  with  her  father  in  the  even- 
ing; but  her  affectionate  anxiety  to  soothe  and 
amuse  was,  after  the  stated  hour,  always  kindly, 
gratefully,  but  firmly  declined. 

"  No,  my  dear  Laura,"  said  Mr.  Penruddoek 
to  her  one  evening ;  "  we  are  creatures  of  habi^ 
and  I  have  so  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
pass  certain  hours  in  privacy,  that  I  feel  almost 
compelled  by  custom,  even  if  I  had  no  other 
motive." 

"  But  after  a  few  successful  endeavours,  dear 
papa,  you  would  acquire  a  contrary  habit ;  and 
then  I  should  have  your  company  in  my  evening 
ramble  :  and  look  how  beautifully  the  moon  is 
rising,  with  the  beams  dancing  on  the  water ;  I 
never  think  that  little  streamlet  half  so  pretty  as 
when  the  rays  of  the  moon  play  on  the  rippling 
surface;  and  when  we  ascend  the  higher  grounds 
in  the  park,  and  catch  the  gleams  of  light  spark* 

ling  on   the   distant   sea oh!   I  wish,  my 

dear  father,  you  would  come  and  enjoy  the 
scene  with  me.*" 
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"My  preoenee  nooltl  tcuttlj 'umnmm  jour 

eftjoymeii  t " 

"Oh,  yes  I"  Bakl  Lmra,  imcmiptu^  him; 
"Tou  know  not  bow  bapp>'  it  would  taako  me/* 
"  I  would  not  saddeti  your  iaaoceBl  pleattires; 
tin  workl  would  aay  you  had  already  too  ttm.*^ 

** The  world!"  It  was  the  first  tima  Laimi 
bad  ever  remembered  hearing  her  falber  &9m 
ftUttdtf  to  there  being  othera  beaidea  tbemieivM 
under  the  wide  canopy  of  b«av«n;  and  the 
looked  at  him  irith  unfeigned  astonishnient.  He 
thber  was  not  aware  of  the  allusion,  or  it  was 
uainteotional,  and  he  would  not  give  import- 
ance to  the  word  by  repeating  it.  He  look  no 
notice  of  Laura's  exclamation,  and  continued. 

■Cherish,  my  daughter,  the  taste  you  ha\»' 
for  the  wild^  simple  enjoyments  that  are  placed 
befiueyou ;  and  be  thankful  that  your  pure  and 
^Bttfe  disposition  will  give  lest  to  trifles ;  thn 
tt  I  real  blessing, — may  it  ever  continue !  " 

"  When  you    feel  so  truly  the  value  of  these 
Hghts,  why  will  you  not  share  them  with  me?*' 
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"  Because,**  said  Mr.  Penruddock,  while  a 
pang  of  agony  appeared  to  pass  over  his  features, 
"  those  pleasures  are  only  to  be  enj(^ed  by  in- 
nocence and  purity  like  thine,  Laura." 

"  I  have  read,  papa,  that  every  year  takes 
away  some  portion  of  the  purity  of  childhood ; 
but  I  never  read  of  any  person  lamenting  so 
deeply  those  errors  that  must  unavoidably  occur. 
It  is  the  lot  of  man;  but,"  added  she,  smiling, 
"  methinks  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  some 
credit  for  amiability  when  I  take  on  me  to 
censure  my  father:  so,  for  fear  I  should  incur 
greater  blame,  do,  dear  papa,  come  with  your 
own  Laura !  " 

Mr.  Penruddock  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  I  shall  begin  to  suspect  you  are  not  the 
very,  very  wise  man  I  thought  you." 

"  And  why,  dearest  ?  " 

"  Because  you  nourish  and  cherish  what  wise 
men  and  good  men,  like  yourself,  usually  dis- 
miss with  all  possible  expedition." 

"  Do  your  books  tell  you  so,  Laura  ?  *' 
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state.  I  hope  I  shall  never  experience  a  sensa- 
tion that  will  make  me  sad  like  my  poor  father." 
Laura  wondered  if  the  frequent  mention  made 
by  Lucy  of  Reuben  Barwell  had  any  reference 
to  the  obnoxious  sentiment.  *'  It  must  be  a 
torment,  if  books  were  to  be  trusted. — How  often 
it  had  led  to  misery,  despair,  and  disgrace  ;  and 
Shakspeare,  that  beautiful  poet,  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  world,  men,  and  manners,  he  said 
the  *  stream  never  ran  smooth  ;  * — ^never!  Who 
then  would  receive  or  nourish  a  passion  fraught 
with  certain  sorrow  ?  "  Such  were  Laiu^'^s 
thoughts,  as  she  reclined  at  the  casement  in  a 
large  easy  chair,  and  ble^ed  her  fate  that  she 
ran  small  chance  of  being  a  victim  to  so  delusive 
a  passion  as  love.  ''  She  would  pass  through  life 
calmly  and  serenely,  without  encountering  thoee 
evils,  which  her  books  told  her  were  inseparable 
ftx>m  true  affection.  It  was  sad  that  such  should 
be  the  case;  but  love  should  never  be  her  tor- 
ment; she  would  not  know  a  deeper  love  than  the 
affection  she  bore  her  father ;   she  would  main- 
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tain  with  care  the  Bentinw&ts  the  iish  for  tho«v 
around  her — Lucy*  Wesloa,  the  Uomestics  wham 
she  had  known  from  childhood, — they  would  all 
b«  dear ;    but  she  would  have  no  nearer  lovr. 
The  world*  too,   her  fadier   had   that  eveojag 
OMltioiwd — the  world — to  her  a  word  witiuraf 
«— f»T*»g  i  how  could  a  girl  who  had  never  »eeQ 
tm  boiuea,  nor  been  out  of  a  forest,  hare  any 
idea  of  the  world  ?     Laura  supposed  it  meant 
a  eoQcourae  of  men  and  women  gaily  dressed,  as 
she  had  some  faint  remeoBfarance  of  haring  seen 
in  her  infancy ;   but  the  retniniscence  was  not 
pleasing ;   a  feeling  of  dread,  almost  amounting 
to  horror,  would  pervade  her  miml  when  memory 
Resiled  the  events  of  what  only  floated  on  her 
miad  like  a  distreauog  dream«  from  which  the 
■ieeper   stn^glea    to    escape   with    unavailing 
eflbrts. 
There  were  many  trifling  events  which  perhaps 
buted  to  keep  alive  this  painful  feeling,  and 
bad  Laura  been  of  a  sombre  disposition,  they 
night  have  saddened  her  temper,  and  have  given 
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a  gloomy  and  melancholy  tinge  to  her  character; 
fortunately,  Laura  Penruddock  was  a  per8onifi< 
cation  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  early  years  now  only  occurred  at  rare  inter- 
vals,  when  it  was  deeply  felt,  and  soon  forgotten. 
Her  mind  was  disposed  to  view  all  around  her  as 
so  many  motives  for  happiness  ;  feeling  so  her- 
self, she  imparted  the  same  sensation"  to  her  im- 
mediate companions.  Lucy  was  even  of  a  gayer 
disposition,  and  Mrs.  Weston  recovered  some 
portion  of  the  gaiety  for  which  in  her  youth  she 
had  been  a  favourite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astol.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  prevailing  sen- 
timent among  the  principal  females  at  the  Manor 
House,  their  days  would  probably  have  passed 
in  dread  and  melancholy.  Like  most  other 
ancient  buildings,  this  had  its  full  proportion  of 
marvels,  mysteries,  and  legends  of  the  olden 
time  :  —  many  were  the  tales  related  by  the 
domestics  respecting  the  various  chambers  in 
the  unoccupied  part  of  the  mansion ;  and  the 
maidens  of  Astol  more  readily  gave  credit  to 
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of  the  reports — some  not  quite  so  wild  «• 
the  rest->as  they  had  themselves  heard,  or  NiA'- 
ded  ihejr  hrurd,  sounds  of  mysteriou»  impoH ; 
aad  an  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  tendad 
lo  keep  alive  the  superstitious  feeling,  at  whieh 
ibey  iatigbed  in  the  sunshine,  aad  haif  bcUffvcd 
in  I  he  fthade  of  night. 

Tlie  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  had  affected 
the  health  <^  Mrs.  Weston,  «rho  was  so  unwell 
that  she  required  attendance  in  the  night. 
Marjgaret  preaaed  the  necessity  of  a  doctor ;  but 
to  this  Mrs.  Weston  strongly  objected.  How 
WIS  a  doctor  to  get  there  ?  and  it  would  giv« 
Mr.  Penruddock  so  much  sorrow  if  strangers 
were  on  any  pretence  to  be  admitted. 

"Oh  no,  Margaret,'*  said  Mrs.  Weston,  tn 
wpl)r  to  her  arguments;  *'you  are  doctor  enough 
for  me.  There  is  thunder  in  the  air.  ]  dare 
nj  we  shall  have  a  good  storm,  and  then  I  shall 
be  better.  You  know  such  hot  weather  never 
•ltd  agree  with  me." 
Afrt.  U'eston    wag  right   in   her  conjecture 
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respecting  her  amendment ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  her  prediction 
respecting  the  *'  good  storm  "  was  not  verified. 
During  her  illness  the  female  domestics  sat 
with  her  in  the  night  ;  and  one  evening 
when  the  day  had  been  oppressively  hot,  and 
they  were  all  tired,  Laura  and  Lucy  proposed 
to  remain  in  the  sick-room  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  that  the  servants  might  have  some  rest 
before  they  took  their  station  with  the  invalid. 
Margaret  and  her  companions  slept  soundly, 
and  Laura  and  Lucy  were  unwilling  to  disturb 
them ;  but  Mrs.  Weston  insisted  that  they 
should  not  remain  with  her  all  night.  **  Indeed 
she  was  quite  well  enough,"  she  said,  "  to  dis- 
pense with  nursing  altogether;  but  if  they  would 
not  leave  her  alone,  why  then  they  must  call 
Margaret,  for  she  would  not  have  them  made  ill 
for  all  the  old  women  in  the  world." 

Weston  was  positive,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.  They  called  Margaret,  and 
returned  to  Mrs.  Weston's  room  pale  and  ter- 
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rifed ;  tbe  bad  much  difficulty  in  oomprvhrad- 
iQ^  the  aoooumt  tbey  gaw  of  ibotite|iB  in  looie 
of  the  uooccupied  roofns ;  oad  Lucy  pcnkt«d 
that  the  heard  sighs  and  grcNUU  and  rwhaaa 
■ournful  •oundfl.  Weston  at  first  tuni«d  pal«*, 
aaibc  Terr  naturally  might,  wbpn  »be  witnciMd 
Ikt  lerror  of  her  young  nuraes ;  she  might  ncU 
Mppoae,  as  die  caid,  thai  they  had  more  cau«) 
faralaRn  than  a  slight  noisie,  which  th«y  would 
QOt  hare  DOtioMl  in  the  daylight.  Laura  ad- 
inttcd  ibe  truth  of  the  remark  ;  "  but  yet  it  was 

MtfiUKy/' 

"  My    dear  children,"    said   Mrs.   Wrslon. 
I ''this  comes  of  Ictttog  you  ait  up  so  late;  you 
fane  tired  fouraeivaa  and  are  ready  to  irembln 
•J  ut-thtng." 
*'0«ityou  tremble  too.  nurse." 
"Because  I  axn  weak  and  ill :  go  to  hed,  my 
'^an;you  will  laugh  at  this  to-morrow."   Mar- 
ealenfd   the   room,  and  Mrs.  Weston  bur- 
ritd  tbg youn^  ladies  avray,  wishing  tJicm  "good 
".aavt"'*  »be  felt  "weary,  and  should  sleep 
f^T'c  gone.  F  2 
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'*  Really,  Lucy,"  said  Laura,  when  they  w( 
safe  within  their  own  apartment,  "  I  begin  to 
think    we    frightened    ourselves    without 
cause." 

''  No  cause  !  when  we  heard  the  footsteps 
plainly  as  I  now  hear  you." 

*'  It  certainly  did  appear  so;  but  who  could 
be  wandering  at  this  late  hour?  and  in  old 
houses  like  this  there  are  always  strange  and 
unaccountable  sounds, — if  you  recollect,  Lucy, 
several  of  our  books  tell  us  so;  and  beside^| 
who  could  it  be?  There  are  not  any  of  the 
men  servants  likely  to  be  so  sentimental  as  to 
range  the  apartments  at  night."  ^m 

Tlie  idea  of  thieves,  or  any  person  out  of  thei^ 
family  being  in  the  house,  never  occurred  either 
to  Laura  or  Lucy  :  with  one,  it  might  be  he^ 
father ;  with  the  other,  the  noise  must  be  su] 
natural.     Lucy  was  not   naturally  either  w< 
or  superstitious;  but  tbe  dwelling-house  of  Astol 
Manor  was  exactly  calculated    to    create    ai^^f 
nourish   the   tales  of  ghosts  and  supernatural 
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appearances,  which  arc  not  totally  disbplirved 
ia  maoj  of  our  remote  Tillages;  and  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock's  library  was  of  the  olden  time,  poa 
seni^g  a  large  aasortment  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful.  It  never  occurred  to  either  of  thf 
maidens  to  alarm  the  family,  as  Lucy  very 
justly  said,  "  they  could  do  nothing  against 
shadows." 

"  It  had  rather  a  heavy  footstep  for  a  shadow, 
Lucy,"  laid  Laura,  forgetting  her  prcvion'*  n.. 
nark. 

"Pray  don't  jest  about  it,  Laura;  but  let  us 
go  to  bed," 

"  ^'ith  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  rery  tired  and 

iVmorrow     I    hope   Weston    will  W 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Whence  is  \  Hcoenas,.  that  to  few  ■pprom 
The  state  they  're  placed  in,  and  incline  to  xare  P 
Whether  against  their  will  by  fate  impoeed. 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  espoused  ? 

"  Something  very  wonderfiil  has  occurred, 
Laura/*  said  Lucy  the  next  morning  when  her 
young  friend  opened  her  eyes  at  a  later  hour 
than  usual.  Laura  was  alarmed,  and  hastily 
inquired  the  meaning  of  Lucy's  words,  adding, 

" Mrs.  Weston  is  not  worse,  I  hope?  " 

"  She  is  much  better." 

"  Then  what  can  have  happened — my  doves 
flown  away  ? 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  you  will  never  guess,  so  I  must 
tell ;  there  is  a  stranger  at  Astol." 

"  You  spoke  truly,  Lucy,  when  you  said  I 
should  never  guess;  but  surely  yxui  are  mis- 
taken?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not ;  I  saw  him>  this-  morning 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  almost  forgot  him ;  but  he  will 
not  do  for  our  friend." 

**  Well,  say  then  who  or  what  is  this  stranger? 
for  I  have  my  share  of  curiosity  as  well  as  your* 
self,  Lucy.'* 

"  Do  not  let  your  curiosity  carry  you  too 
far ;  for  this  man  is  only  a  labourer  to  assist  old 
Mills,  who,  since  he  had  that  fall  in  the  park, 
has  been  rather  lame/* 

Laura  interrupted  Lucy  by  laughing  so  long 
that  Lucy  was  half  angry. 

"  And  all  this  preparation  is  for  a  gardener's 
labourer ! "  said  Laura,  when  she  had  ceased 
laughing.  **  Why,  Lucy,  I  pictured  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  at  least,  with  his  six  fine  fat  horses 
and  flowing  tails ! — I  have  often  wished  to  see  so 
grand  a  personage;  though  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  make  the  comparison,  which  the  writer  al- 
ways does,  to  the  advantage  of  his  hero:  so 
little  do  we  know  of  the  world,  that  the  new 
gardener  might,  if  he  pleased,  pass  with  us  for 
the  dignified  Baronet." 


rKHRlTDDOat. 

"*  Ob,  no  ;  ereo  to  such  notices  as  we  sfe,  a 
nuoi  in  n  gaberdine  of  ooarte  doth  could  scarcely 
be  taken  for  a  geDtletnan." 

"Has  your  wonder  only  made  his  appearance 
thif  morning  ?  " 

**  He  has  been  here  three  days ;  but  no 
psion  mentioned  the  addition  to  the  family— 
and  really  no  one  seems  pleased :  for  ray  ovo 
part,  though  he  is  only,  as  they  say,  a  common 
bard-workiog  man«  yet  I  am  not  sorry, — per- 
haps it  may  be  the  conunencement  of  other 
iatioductions." 
^K  "  VVTiy  do  you  wish  for  others  ?  we  are  rery 
^p  confortable,  Luc>'/' 

^^      "  Oh  ye»,  very  ;  but  I  should  sometimes  like 
^m   a  litUe  variety." 

"      "Y'ou  would  like  to  see  what  is  ralle<l  th.« 
!        world?" 

Lucy  hesitated— sighed — and  at  last  con- 
fn&ed  it  would  not  displease  her,  if  she  might 
be  permitted  to  visit  the  town  where  her  parents 
hid  resided,  and  of  which  she  retained  <ion»« 
slight  Tcmerobrance,  w  3 
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''  Well  then,  Lucy,  I  will  speak  to  my  fatha-, 
ji,  and  if  possible  procure  you  liberty  to  seek  the 

f    \   •  '  friends  of  your  childhood." 

'J  *'  'Twere  useless  to  attempt  that ;   i  have  no 

recollection  of  any,  even  by  name." 

"Then  I  cannot  understand  the  motive  for 
your  present  wish." 
^  '    '  •*  Only  curiosity." 

"Is  that  all,  Lucy?" 

"  All  I  have  you  no  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
!■;  those  persons  of  whom  we  read  ?  " 

^^     "   i  "1  doubt  if  we  should  see  them,  Lucy,*'  said 

{  Laura,  laughing ;  "  and  what  can  we  require 

«5^^  = "  ,     '  more  than  we  have  here  ?  " 

"  Very  true;  but  do  you  remember,  dear 
Laura,  what  we  read  in  the  play  the  other  day, 
where  Juliana  says, 

'  What  want*  the  bird  that  from  his  wiry  prison 
Sings  to  the  passing  travellers  of  air 
A  wistful  note?*" 

"  Your  liberty  !  "  said  Laura,  still  laughing. 
"  I  see  it  now,  without  continuing  those  pretty 
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liMB,     I  wiH  cnfrnnrhiiw  tlie«,  my  fluttniu|; 
esplive;  but  t»y,  wilt  thou  return  ?*' 
"  Oh,  doubt  me  not.  Miss  Penruddock.** 
"WeU  then,  I  will  not  doubt  vera,  and  whni 
I  see  my  father,  I  will  plead  yotir  caum." 

Laura  performed  her  promi«e  io  «oon  u  Mr. 
Penroddock  gave  her  the  opportunity;  taking 
adnoHige  of  a  pause,  she  preferred  her  request. 
QCfer  anticipatiug  a  refu»al.      Her  father  ^azpd 
etreeKly  for  a  monieul>  as  if  not  comprehend iti^ 
the  nature  of  her  wish.     On  a    re{)otition.  hi« 
■mmtenance  changed, — the  usual  ealm  fiadnfs«> 
of  his  fieatures  aaauiued  a  stern,  serere  expim- 
^  which  Latira  had  never  at  any  time  before 
oWrved. 
"  And  this  is  Lucy  Moreton's  wish  ?  " 
"It  is,  my  dear  papa ;  but  do  not   look  oo 
?nn-e— it  is  only  a  wish." 
*'  In  iwhich  perhapB  you  participate  f  * 
"No,  indeed.     1    have   no   desire — I    never 
had — nor  ever  will  have  any  wish  but  yours." 
"  Heaven  be  praised  I  "   exclaimed  Mr.  Pen- 
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ruddock,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  appea 
as  if  relieved  from  a  heavy  weight  of  auxiety. 
'•  Lucy  will  be  very  sorry  wheiv  she  hears 
request  gave  you  pain,  my  dear  father," 
Laura,  at  the  same  time  tenderly  caressing  Mr. 
Penruddock ;  "  but  forget  it,  and  I  promise  you 
shall  hear  no  more  of  her  foolish  fancy." 

"Take  one  turn  round  your  garden,  mysw< 
Laura,  and  then  come  to  me  again." 

Laura  complied  with  her  father's  des 
When  she  again  entered  the  apartment, 
Ibuud  him  calm  and  composed;  he  was  seated 
ut  a  table,  with  some  papers  before  him.  When 
he  saw  his  daughter,  he  rang  and  directed  the 
servant  to  send  Miss  Moreton.  Lucy  obeyed  the 
summons— half  hope,  half  fear,  for  she  always 
felt  some  awe  mixed  with  affection  for  her  be 
factor. 

"Sit  down.  Miss  Moreton,"  said  Mr.  Pi 
ruddock.     Lucy  obeyed. 

"  Laura  informs  me  you  have  some  desire 
leave  Aatol." 
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Ldcj  blushed.  Hammered,  and  hraitafed. 
Mr.  Penruddock  waited  very  calmly,  till  the 
«  last  feand  words  to  acknowledge  she  had  an 
iaelination  to  visit  the  scene  of  her  childhood. 
She  had  no  relations  to  be  sure ;  but  probably 
the  nue[ht  meet  some  friend  of  her  parents  who 
kt  their  sake  would  show  civility  to  her.  Wbeo 
Lttcy  finished  tspeaking,  Mr.  Penruddock  took  a 
p&per  from  the  table,  saying, 

"This  will  secure  you  some  attention,  aiMi 
ifMMure  you  the  comforts  of  life;  this  is  an  order 
on  the  bank  at  Bentum  to  pay  you  two  hundred 

pounds  yearly " 

Lucy  started,  and  Liaura  gued  earnestly  at 
bw  father,  who  continued, 

"  TJtis  sum  shall  be  secured  to  you  for  life ; 
^uhM  you  have  occasion  for  the  principal,  in 
ibe  event  of  your  marriage,  by  making  applica- 
'ioD  to  Mr.  Groves,  arrangements  shall  be  made 
vcordingly  as  you  may  deem  requisite." 

Lucy  had  heard  and  seen  so  little  of  money 
matiers,  that  she  really  did  not  understand  Mr, 
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PennidJock,  who  waited  a  few  moments  for  her 
to  express  her  wishes,  if  she  had  any,  on  the 
«iubject ;  finding  she  remained  silent,  he  made  a 
sUjfht  movement,  which  was  usual  with  him 
when  he  wished  to  be  alone.  LucVt  half-pleased 
and  half-bewildered,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair 
attempted  to  speak  her  gratitude.  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock  interrupted  her,  saying,  "  You  are 
under  no  obligation  to  me,  Lucy  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  comfort  you 
have  been  to  my  dear  Laura.  You  have  my 
sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness."  ^M 

Lucy  was  retiring,  when  again  she  hesitated. 

"  Have  you  any  further  request,  Lucy  ?  " 

"Only,   Sir — when    vvoidd   you   wish   me 
return  ?  " 

Mr.  Pen  ruddock  looked  at  her  for  a  momei 
then   in   a  calm,   low,   but  resolute   voiee» 
answered,  "  Never!  " 

The  effect  of  that  single  word  was  magical. 
Lucy  sunk  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  JI^M 
men,  while  Laura  started  from  hers,  and  ex- 
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tfttiiiied  hatfily  "  Never  !  oh  no.  pgpa^    you 
Mooot  mean  that  ?" 

^'*  Whro  Miss  MoratoQ  leamt  Astol  Manor, 
t  kftTM  it  fer  ever !  " 
Lory  almost  screamed  with  dtsmay. 
**  What  will  become  of  me,  Mr.  Penruddock  f 
1  liave  no  friend  but  you,  and  Laura,  and  Mn. 
W«ato«k — DO  one  in  the  wide  world  will  eai«  for 

t!  Who  will  protect  me  ?  '* 
'This  paper,  Lucy,  will  enable  you  to  pro* 
t  yourself ;  if  this  be  not  sufiScient,  more  shall 
be  provided." 
^^  Lucy  WBS  inaensibLe  to  this  coiMoiatioD :  she 
^^rUhed  to  visit  the  place  9he  bad  some  reooUec- 
^  tiouof  as  being  very  gay  and  bustling — a  change 
I  lor  a  few  weeka  or  so ;  but  to  leave  Aatoi  for 
j  «nr— never  return! — there  waa  misery  in  the 
l^KWiul— leave  the  sweet,  kind,  affectionate  girl 
^r  *^  had  been  a  aiater  to  her,  and  Mr».  Weston 
*ho  had  been  a  nxither  to  both  ;  Mr.  Penrud- 
iofk  too,  though  Lucy  stood  in  awe  of  him,  still 
«hs  loved  and  respected  her  benefactor,— to  leave 
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them  all,  she  could  not  bear  it.   la  an  instant  the  J 
whole  scene  was  chauged, — ^ihe  idea  of  the  town, 
was  hateful ;  the  gaiety  she  faintly  remembered, 
detestable;   tlie  world  was   a  wilderness,   and 
happiness    only   to    be    found    in    her   present 
isolated  dwelling.      As  these  thoughts  rushed 
over  her  mind,  a  frightful  picture  of  her  future 
lonely  prospect  spread  full  before  her,  and  lean* 
ing  her  head  upon  the  table  she  wepl  bitterly. 

"  Lucy,   my  dear  Lucy,  do   not  weep   ao  j. 
papa  will  let  you  return  if  I  entreat !" 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself  and  Lucy,"  said, 
Mr.  Penruddock,  in  rather  a  severe  manner. 
"  I  will  retire,  Laura  ;  comfort  Lucy  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  do  not  mislead  her,- — she  will 
never  return  while  I  am  master  at  Astol." 

Mr.  Penruddock  was  leaving  the  room,  when 
Lucy  started,  and  threw  herself  at  liis  feet,  en- 
treating for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

"  You  have  not  offended  me,  Lucy  ;  but  rise, 
I  command  you,"  said  he;  —  Lucy  quickly 
obeyed,  while  he  continued, — ♦♦  I  do  not  under- 
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"ixoA  you,  Lucy ;  first  yoa  petition  to  go,  noir 
you  appear  in  despair  at  having  your  deane 
gratified." 
"I  understand  Lucy,  dear  papa;  she  only 
to  leave  for  a  short  time  ■  a  very  short 
le ;  am  I  not  right,  Lucy  ?  " 
"  That  was  what  1  did  mean ;  but  1  do  not 
wisli  h  now.    I  hate  myiself  for  having  thought 

such  folly— oh !  if  I  might "   What  Lucy 

ght  desire  could  not  be  understood  from  her 
ing  utterance.     Mr.  Penniddock  waited  a 
ipace,  when,  finding   she  could  not  speak 
»  as  to  be  comprehended,  he  said, 

"  I  frill  leave  you  with  Laura,  and  you  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  teU  her  what  will  give  you 
fomfort  and  happiness." 

"  i  shall  never  know  oomfoK  nor  happiness 
*^  1  leave  Astol,"  replied  Lacy,  in  a  low 
•noumTuJ  ro/ce. 

"Then  why  leave  it  ?  ** 
'W  Lucy  started.     "  Why !  why  leave  it  ? 
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Did  you  not  say  I  must  go,  and  lieTer  return. 
Sir?" 

"  Nay,  Lucy,  it  was  your  wish  to  go.** 

**  And  will  you  let  me  stay  ?  " 

'*  Certainly,  if  you  can  be  happy  here,  and 
bear  the  confinement  and  solitude.  Laura  will 
grieve  for  her  companion,  and  I  shall  mourn  for 
her ;  therefore,  if  you  can  stay  with  comfort  to 
yourself,  you  will  add  to  mine." 

•*  Oh,  dear  Sir !  Heaven  bless ** 

Poor  Lucy  could  say  no  more ;  but,  throwing 
her  arms  round  Laura's  neck,  again  she  sobbed, 
but  not  now  with  bitterness  :  her  joy  caused  as 
many  tears  as  her  sorrow  had  previously  done ; 
and  Laura  wept  for  company,  while  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock  left  them  to  recover  composure  at 
leisure. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


like  a*  abliid  fiiHlh  riagW  faon  Om  hu4, 
Tlu.1  buih  eacapcd  from  m  mrtnaoM  bowti 
Tct  flic*  avkv,  of  ker  ««a  feet  kfiemrd, 
Aad  awy  leai/,  Uiaf  ^lakech  with  the  IflM 
Jfvnmrof  wiad,  her  terror  Itmih  iacr«tst: 
Ibtdi  ikadt  tlie  mw,  ani  Mch  boIm  ibc  dtd  iwar, 
Did  Mem  u>  b«  the  umc,  wUdi  ike  enpt  wbvkrv- 


Winiy  Laura  went  at  her  usual  hour  lo  sjt 
»ith  Mrs.  Weston,  she  found  Lucy  had  been 
relating  the  event  of  the  morning  to  her  sym- 
ptthiring  friend,  whose  eyes  were  only  Icsis  red 
thao  Lucy's. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Laura,  I  hare  been  break- 
log  my  heart  with  poor  dear  silly  Lucy. 
Aooiher  time  when  you  have  any  of  these  whims 
nui  fancies,  tell  me  first,  and  I  shall  be  able 
'0  give  you  advice  on  the  subject  :  not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  allowed  you  to  mention 
<T  hint  at  such  a  wish,  unless  you  really  di<l 
intend  leaving  »**  ^^^  ever." 
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Again  Lucy's  tears  flowed. 

"  Do,  poor  thing,  go  and  walk  in  the  garden ; 
you  will  then  be  better,  and  I  will  try  to  get 
a  little  sleep — in  truth,  you  have  made  my 
eyes  ache.  My  sweetest  child  wiU  go  with 
you ;  and  never  dream  of  rambling  again.*' 

The  youthful  companions  obeyed  the  desire 
of  their  kind  friend,  and  proceeded  to  the 
garden.     Lucy,  as  they  entered,  whispered, — 

''  Look,  Laura,  there  is  that  ill-looking  man ! 
I  shall  never  bear  the  sight  of  him  again.'* 

''That  is  not  according  to  your  usual  idea 
of  justice,  Lucy.  The  poor  man  was  not  to 
blame." 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  was  not ; — but  still  he 
is  a  shockingly  ill-looking  person." 

"  I  cannot  say  much  for  his  appearance, 
certainly;  but  many  a  rough  tree  bears  good 
fruit." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  good  in  him, 
however;  so  come  this  way,  Laura.  Had  it 
not  been  for  him  we  should  never  have  expe- 
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rienced  «o  much  misery  a»  we  both  did  this 
morning.  He  began  talking  to  me  while  I  wm 
lathering  flowers : — I  declare  be  has  the  look 
of  a  serpent  • " 

L"  Did  you  play  the  part  of  Eve?** 
"  Not  exactly.     I  did  not  accept  his  appl*. 
'  a  very  sufficient  reason — I  was  not  oflK*nHl 

one;  but  I  listened *' 

"  And  was  beguiled.    Poor  Lucy ! — and  poor 

lura  too^  it  would  have  been,  if  you  had  \e(i 

is!    But,  really,  Lucy,  I  do  not  quite  under* 

ray  father,'* 

**  Nor  I,  I  am  sure,"  thou^t  Lucy ;  but  she 

made  no  reply. 

They  remained  some  hours  in  the  garden, 
and  then  returned  by  the  back  entrance  to 
their  a])artment,  passing  through  the  chapel, 
in  which  Mr.  Penruddock  every  Sunday  per* 
finmed  himself  the  duty  of  chaplain.  Laura 
ofWo  returned  by  this  part  of  the  mansion, 
and  alwavs  paused  to  breathe  a  sigh  at  her 
mother's  tomb :  it  was  a  habit,  and  Laura 
todd  not  unmoved  pass  the  monument,  which 
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^ .  .  was  near  the  altar,   and   of  the  purest  and 

whitest  Parian  marble,  representing  a  female 
'  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  one  who  bent  over 

T  her  in  agony;   but  the  sorrow  was  expressed 

in  the  form,  not  in  the  fixtures,  of  the  figures. 
Apparently  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  group, 
of  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that  the  be- 
holders might  almost  imagine  they  could  lift 
the  drapery  that  concealed  the  anguish  of  the 
wretched  mourner.  On  a  small  tablet,  on  one 
side  of  the  monument,  were  simply  these 
words : — 

FLORENCE   PENRUDDOCK, 


J       ;    !^  AOKU   XXTI. 


Laura  could  never  view  this  tomb  without 
emotion.  Lucy  often  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  not  to  enter  the  chapel,  but  always  without 
success.  This  evening,  particularly,  Lucy 
thought  they  had  had  enough  of  dismals;  but 
Laura  persisted,  saying, 

"  You  can  go  the  other  way,  Lucy ;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  passing  through  the  chapel  alone." 
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"  If  you  go,  Laura,  I  shall  aocompaay  you ; 
hat.  I  nerar  can  ecNiccire  your  reaaoo  for  w 
(fteo  Tinting  this  place." 

"  Weston  would  ti^U  you ;  if  you  had  known 
vj  mstlier,  you  would  feel  no  surprise.^ 

"  But  you  did  not  know  your  mother :    you 

rre  much  too  young/' 
"  No,  indeed,  Lucy,  I  was  not  too  yoonif :~ 
1  Hill  remember  the  form  and  face  of  an 
U^,  which  We«too  says  was  my  mother; 
■ndi  remember  one  particular  time  my  father 
brougbt  me  bere^  and  it  was,  I  beUere,  soon 
h  aft«rtny  mother's  death,  for  all  was  black  and 
^■L^booy;  and  my  father  knelt  down,  and  he 
^^■fcme  loeel— oh,  I  never  shall  forget  it!— • 
I'      ^'•ws  iiaire  gone  by,  years  of  which  I  have  no 

'*^^^tJoa, but     th«t    *™«>  »  fr«^h  »"   my 

^"^«  //  i*  ^^^^  *"**y  y»«terday5  still 
^^Ihemory  o^  ^  dream,  for  though  ftome 
^'tfiK»s  ^^^  fr«<l»*en^ly  clear,  jrt  others 
V  4  »«*i  '  ^^  almost  tempted  to 
L  — ^t»ol^      *   "misunderstanding — the 

mT  o:l»»J^*-^'       ' et,  •'     she    continued 
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musing,  and  speaking  as  if  in  answer  lo 
own  idea,  *'  I  certainly  did  hear  strange  words." 
Laura  stopped.  ^M 

"  Go  on,  dear  Laura.  You  have  before 
recurred  to  that  tijne,  and  greatly  raised  mjr 
curiosity.  Do  say  what  it  was  that  caused 
you  BO  much  emotion  ?  *' 

"  I  cannot,  Lucy — I  do  not  like  to  tliinl 
of  it — I  cannot  lell  you.*' 

"That  you  were  bid  to  pray  for  her  whose 
sin  was  murder!" — was  uttered  in  a  low,  but 
clear  and  distinct  voice,  Lucy  screamed,  and 
would  have  fled,  but  Laura  was  immoveablcj 
pale  and  motionless;  she  stood  one  moment] 
silent,  ami  then,  in  tones  almost  as  clear,  but 
much  louder  than  those  they  had  just  heard, 
she  exclaimed, 

*' Who  spoke! — who  in  this  sacred  placs 
dare  utter  so  vile  a  falsehood  ?" 

No    answer    was    returned,    no    sound   was 
heard  :■ — trembling,    and    agitated,     Lucy    en- 
treated her  companion  to  leave  the  chapel. 
*'  For   heaven's   sake,    dear   Laura,    do  not 


Oar  in  this  dreadful  place!  I  aball  die  tf  I 
haar  that  sound  ag»iii,  that  horrid  rmce! — 
Cook*  pray  eome  !** 

"1  eanaa^t  Lacy:  I  raust  see  if  the  p«rMm 
ii  «till  lure  who  dared  blaspbeine  my  *aiRtad 
mther. — Hold  me  not«'*  said  Laura*  as  wHb 
frantic  violence  she  broke  from  her  timid 
frietid,  ai>d  hastily  ran  round  the  chapel. 
It  did  not  reqtiire  much  time  to  open  e«<er]r 
pear  and  search  every  comer — no  one  was 
viafale :  —  terrified    a^    Lucy    was,  abe   would 

fellow  Laura,  who.  fearless  and  agitated,  exa* 

mined  every  part  in  rain. 
"  There    is    no   person    here,"   aaid    Lucy , 

"  pnj  let  ns   go;    and  it  will  soon  be  dark. 

If  Tou  do  not  wish   to   lull  rae»  dear   Laura, 

let  itt  go." 
Laura  had  eagerly  searched,  and  was  satis* 

fied  DO  one  was  in  the  chapel,     WTjoever  had 

»pokeo  those  fright  ftil  words  must  have  quitted 

^  place  immediately-     Unwillingly,  Laura  at 

Ifl^h  complied  fvitU  Lucy's  request ;  not  that 
»0L,  J.  o 
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1           ■ 

Miss  Penruddock  was  much  more  courageous 

w        .■ 

ihan    her  friend;    but  could  she  bear  to  hear 

^Hi^ril 

her  mother  slandered  in  that  dreadful  manner? 

^r^^B 

Slowly  and  silently  they  left  the  chapel.     lijH 

i{ 

Lucy  followed  her  own  inclination,  she  wouW 

have  imitated  the  speed  of  Atalanta,  but  then 

Hi 

Laura  must  have  been  lefl  behind.                   ^m 

*'  Come  to  our  own  room,   Lucy ;    we  ^i^| 

^^^1^- 

not  visit  Weston  with  such  pale  faces."             ^B 

^Hb 

"  Ai  for  that,"  answered  Lucy,  "  I  believe 

^hR 

mine  will  never  be   red  again.     Oh,   Laura! 

^Dl 

that  horrid  voice  rings  in  my  ears.''                 ^| 

^hL 

*'  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  we  did  not 

^Hi 

hear  correctly.     Who  would  be  so  base  as  to 

^■n 

insinuate  aught   against   the  dead,    and  to^H 

^Bli 

daughter  who  has  been  taught  to  revere  t^f 

^^^^^^^HlMk 

memory    of    her    mother    as    being    superior 

Hi'' 

while  living,  and  venerated  when  no  longer  on 

^^^Hfl  ' 

earth?      My  father  would   soon    dismiss    th^ 

n 

infamous  libeller  from  Astol !"                            ^| 

^1 

When  the  young  friends  did  enter  the  apart- 

L 

ment  of  Mrs.  Weston,  they  found  her  so  much 

reentered  that  any  attend&ace  during  the  nigbi 
was  considered  unnecessar)'.  Lucy,  agitated 
and  wearied  with  the  unusual  events  of  the 
dvf,  was  rejoiced  to  arail  beraelf  of  Laura'a 
reqoest,  and  retired  eaHy  to  repose. 

"  You  are  looking  sadly  tired  and  tleepy. 
Lucy!  I  will  sit  an  hour  with  Mrs.  WefltoD, 
and  then  follow  you." 

Mrs.  Weston,  being  perfectly  free  from  pain, 
and  refreshed  by  a  long  nap  in  the  afiemoon, 
inclined  to  be  talkative;  while  Laura's 
were  engrossed  by  the  chapel  wtme,  and. 
to  Mn.  Weston's  surprise,  abe  did  not  ea- 
courage  the  loquacity  which  it  was  ber  general 
custom  to  second  and  assist,  as  far  as  deroand- 
iag  informatioQ  went.  Laura  was  never  tired 
of  hearing,  nor  Mrs,  Weston  of  relating  the 
«TOts  which  took  place  at  Astol  in  the  early 
^i>  o[  Afr.  Penniddock,  or  the  first  years  of 
hi*  marriage ;  but  I^aura  was  often  surprised. 
^l  dear  as  tlie  naemory  of  the  narrator  ap- 
f^r^d  to    £^     ot»     every  circumstance  of  her 

o2 
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father's  life  till  his  union  with  Mbs  Stanley, 
and  for  some  succeeding  years,  yet  when^f 
accident  or  design  the  conversation  approached 
the  period  of  her  mother's  death,  an  int^H 
taneous  change  took  place  in  the  voice,  coQB*^ 
tenance  and  manner  of  Mrs.  Weston.  Laura 
hatl  hitherto  attributed  this  emotion  to  regret 
and  sorrow  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  familv. 
and  invariably  changed  for  a  time  the  con- 
versation. But  this  evening  the  recollection  of 
Mrs.  Weston's  serious  and  constrained  manner 
gave  an  unpleasant  and  distressing  feeUng  of 
something  fearful  and  mysterious,  thus  strength* 
ening  the  frightful  insinuation  which,  notwith- 
standing her  utmost  endeavour,  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  ^m 

'*  You  are  very  grave,  my  dear  child  ;  tfiff 
silly  Lucy  has  made  you  unhappy  by  her 
ridiculous  whim  of  seeing  the  world  forsooth — 
what  can  she  have  to  do  with  the  world  1 
She  might  have  remained  there  long  enough 
before  she  would  have  met  another  Mr. 


12$ 


naddock  to  guard  and  proCect  her,  fhring  her 
at  the  same  rime  eveij  comfort,  every  luxury. 
The  people  at  Beotum  would  have  cared  little 
wlietber  she  lived  or  died — it  will  be  a  lewon  i 
\  warrant  she  will  not  speak  of  rambliof 
again !" 
"  .And  yet  it  ia  natural.'* 
"  What  ia  natural?" 

"  Thai  she  shotdd  wish  to  see  the  place 
wbeie  she  was  born,  and  where  she  once  had 
friends ;  nor  can  I  conceive  my  father's  motive 
far  denying  so  simple  a  request  You  pcrbap- 
oaa,  Weston  ?** 

*'  I  never  presume  to  question  any  order  or 
directions  given  oy  Mr.  Pen  ruddock ;  they  are 
always  right  and  proper  in  my  eyea." 

"  And  of  course  they  should  give  me  tlie 
•MM  impression ;  and  so  they  ever  have,  naw 
in  this  nogle  instance — and  another." 
"  And  what  is  that  other,  Miss  Laura  f" 
"  The  prohibition  to  enter  the  Beech  Grove. 
Do  not  interrupt  mc,  Weston — I  am  over- 
whelmed with   the  intensity  of  my  feelings  oi» 
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this  subject  —  there  is  some  mystery  —  some 
ttreadful  event — which  it  is  the  daily  care  both 
of  my  father  and  yourself  lo  guard  from  me, 
and  perhaps  the  world.**  M 

"  Then  if  such  be  the  case,  should  not  a 
child  respect  the  desire  of  her  father,  and  his 
secrets  also,  supposing  him  to  have  any,  though 
I  am  not  justified  in  allowing  that  he  has?" 

Laura  gazed  at  her  companion  with  surprise 
and  awe: — there  was  a  solemnity,  an  impre«- 
siveness  in  the  manner  of  the  housekeeper  v( 
different  from  her  usual  cheerful  garrulity 
her  young  auditor  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered,  M 

"  If  my  suspicions  were  not  certainties  before^ 
your  present  manner  would  make  them  such.''- 

"  I  am  sorry  my  manner   has   that   unfa 
tunate  eff*ect;    but  we  will  drop  this  subject, 
young  lady ;  it  is  painful  to  me."  ^ 

"  I  will,  Weston,  and  promise  not  again  ^| 
recur  to  what   you  forbid ;    but    on   condition 
that  you  answer  me  one  question." 

"  Do  not,  pray,  my  dear  Miss  Penniddock, 
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mj  dearest  child,  ask  what  I  mmt  reftiM  f  You 
eaanot  know  bow  I  grieve  to  <)eny  jou  any 
mpesL" 

"  And  with  this  eamestaees  you  wotUd  «f^ 
(o  persuade  me  there  is  nothing  to  be  known, 
00  ficcret  that  you  conceal  with  the  strict nt 
care.    Ob.  my  dear  Weston,  you  are  not  coin 


I 


Weston  looked  agitated,  turned  pale  ami  red 
by  turns,  and  at  length,  overcome  with  emotion, 
4be  burst  into  tears  :  terrified  and  distresAetl, 
our  heroine  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  soothe 
her  humble  friend. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  I  have  |>ained  you,  dear 
Weston  ;  I  will  ne^er,  if  possible,  distress  you  so 
*gaiii ;  but  yet,  if  you  knew  the  agony  that  op- 
prpsBcs  me,  which  one  word  from  you  would  re- 
nwre — ^Weston,  I  must  ask  you — you  will  use 
your  own  discretion  as  to  your  reply — I  will  not 
demand  one — listen  to  me,  if  you  dislike  to 
answer,  or  if  you  cannot,  on  my  word  and 
honour  I  will  never  again  allude  to  this  subject, 
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either  directly  or  indirectly :  you  know  I  can 
keep  my  promise." 

"  Then  say  what  you  wish  me  to  hew ;  on 
these  conditions  I  will  listen/' 

"  Nay>  it  is  you  who  are  to  give  me  informar 
tion."  Laura  hesitated^  turned  pale,  and  then 
in  a  low  voice,  scarcely  audible  from  emotion, 
continued,  *'  My  mother  was  very  lovely — 
very  beautiful ;  have  you  not  often  told  me  she 
was?" 

"  More  so  than  any  person  I  ever  saw; 
my  knowledge  of  beauty  is  confined  to  those 
1  have  seen  at  Astol ;  but  the  visiters  here  all 
said  the  same." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation. — 
Weston  was  evidently  relieved,  but  at  the  same 
time  surprised  that  her  yoimg  lady  should 
liave  made  all  this  preparation  for  so  simple 
a  question,  which  she  had  often  answered,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  words: — her  inward  con- 
gratulation received  another  interruption  when 
Laura  again  spoke. 
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"  This  IS  not  my  demand,  Weaton ;  indvni 
I  iear  to  put  it — I  fear  you  will  DOt  be  able 
to  dopel  the  torture  I  at  this  moment  tsufkf, 
and  which  I  can  no  longer  endure :— Ww 
Bj  mother  good  as  she  was  lo%'ely — in  one 
word,  was  she  virtuous  ?" 

WmitUm  gave  a  slight  hysteric  laugh  as  idle 
annrared,  "  Was  tlus  your  fearf — oh,  heaven  f 
how  readily,  how  decidedly  I  can  answer  tbi** 
question !  Your  mother  was  an  angel  in  mind, 
as  well  as  in  person ;  even  you,  my  dear  Laura, 
anf  not  more  pure,  more  virtuous,  in  thought. 
in  deed,  than  was  your  sainted  mother  1  " 

**  Heaven  be  praised  I*'  was  the  fervent  ejac-u- 
ktioQ  of  the  agitated  girl,  while  the  tean^ 
that  could  not  be  suppressed,  gave  relief  to 
her  overwrought  feelings.  When  she  had  re- 
oorered  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  she  found 
Mrs.  We^oti  eager  to  cooununicate  various 
trait*  of  her  mothers  high  sense  of  virtu«» 
^our,  and  integrity :  every  word  was  balm  to 
'iie  wounded,  sensibility  of  the  youthful  maiden. 
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*'  I  can  but  wonder  at  such  an  idea  ev«r 
having  entered  your  imagination  !  Ah  !  had 
you  seen  the  mournful  train  that  followed  thefl 
corpse  to  the  chapel,  had  you  heard  the  deep 
sobs  from  those  whom  your  mother  had  assisted 
in  every  way — 1  remember  how  they  would 
bless  her  as  she  went  from  one  cottage  to 
another,  to  supply  their  wants  when  in  sickness 
or  in  trouble,  and  rejoice  when  they  were  happy ; 
had  you  seen  all  this,  you  would  never  have 
had  one  moment's  doubt !  " 

•'  My  doubts,  my  fears,  are  all  gone,  dear 
Weston ;  you  have  relieved  me  from  a  weight 
of  sorrow,"  said  Laura,  smiling  through  her 
tears  ;  "  but  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot  under- 
stand— you  speak  of  the  cottages,  the  tenants — 
where  are  they  ?  I  have  never  seen  any  dwelling 
near  Astol." 

"  My  master  removed  them  :  he  had  dwell- 
ings erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  and 
gave  the  tenants  parting  gifts  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  change,  at  least  Mr.  Groves  did,  for  your 
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Etfher  led  all  to  him.  1  am  told  they  an 
daine  ^eU  at  their  new  wHllimiBiiC ;  bat  it  wm 
ii  wolul  day  when  they  w«QL  Why.  Man 
Laura,  there  was  quite  a  littJe  rillagv  beyond 
the  park-gstes,  and  our  chapel  u»ed  to  br 
foil  every  Sunday  \  " 

"  And  did  my  father  read  the  serrioe  m 
he  does  now?**  ssud  Laura,  who  eouid  oot 
help  a  slight  shudder  at  the  meotKMi  of  the 
chapel. 

"  Service,  oh,  no ! — we  had  a  chaplain.  M  r. 
Briitow — ^worthy  manl — but  he  did  not  live  long 
after  my  sainted  lady,  and  Mr.  Penruddock 
aever  sought  another." 

k"  And  has  my  father  never  left  the  niaitor- 
me  ance  ray  mother's  death  ?  '* 
"Never  beyond  the  park-palings." 
"  For  exercise  there  is  space  sufficient  within  ; 
^^tibou^  I  have  lived  here  so  many  years  — 
■^'"'  aeed    not    smile,   nuiw,  it  b  only  all  my 
^'  m     Uo^^^^^     *^^^  *  space    that    may 
^    VO**'     *'*'     '^^    ^^'  ^*^  rae— and   during 
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this  time  I  have  never  been  round  my  father's 
park,  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  recollect 
places;  one  side  of  this  said  chase,  or  park, 
is  as  unknown  to  me  as  the  great  city  of 
London  is,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be." 

"  From  what  we  hear  and  read.  Miss  Laura, 
it  is  no  great  loss." 

*'  From  what  we  read,  it  is  not — ^we  do  not 
hear,  Weston." 
* .  "I  used  to  hear,  in  my  early  days." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  nurse,  I  will  leave  you 
to  rest,  which  you  will  require  after  having  had 
so  much  trouble  in  answering  my  queries; — 
and  when  you  are  quite  well,  I  will  tell  you  w^hy 
I  put  them.  Good  raght,  and  believe  me  I  am 
\  ■■  much,  much  happier  than  when  I  entered  your 


\ 


,  I 


room 


I  " 


''  It  is  very  wonderful  to  me  how  you  could 
have  been  unhappy  on  this  subject.  Good 
night — heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  child !  ** 
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•fl  old  mABiuni,  fnalot  and  i 
Vf  ith  rare  drricet,  nieb  M  pleaied  in  utcwiit  linwi 
and  wvcn  ■tfBfg^  ^^h  one  ■aarbwr, 
gllkria  opeiMd  vide  thaA  lad  to  noiUiig, 
Or  room*  that  tlume  with  polished  ank,  and 
Gamkhed  veil  vith  fomu  of  olden  time. 

mtching   her   sleeping   apartment,    Laura 

E'  '  >d  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  was  pleased 
«  Lucy  was  in  a  deep  and  comfortable 
ber.  "  Agitation  has  bad  a  different  effect 
on  her. — mine  has  rendered  me  sleepless;  I  fee) 
certain  if  I  were  to  enter  my  bed  at  this  time  it 
*ould  be  merely  to  wish  myself  out  again ;  and 
^T  this  night  is  so  calm,  so  sofl  and  still, 
I  that  I  shall  perhaps  recover  my  composure 
by  not  attempting  to  sleep  till  my  con- 
spirits  hare  in  some  measure  regained 
tlieir  tone." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  tbrotigh  the  mind 
of  Laura  she  dbmissed  the  attendant  whose 
duly  ii  was  to  wait  on  the  young  ladies,  and 
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placing  her  lamp  in  the  chimney  she  passed 
into  a  small  room  separated  from  her  own  by  a 
short  passage  ;  this  closet,  as  it  was  not  unaptly 
called  in  former  times,  was  used  as  a  dressin|f- 
room.  It  once  commanded  an  extensive  view 
over  the  forest,  and  had  been  a  favourite  boudoir 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Penruddock:  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plantations  which  the  melancholy 
owner  had  increased  beyond  calculation,  thet^f 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  pleasure-grounds  to  be 
seen.  The  small  gallery  which  connected  this 
boudoir  with  Laura^s  sleeping-room  led  to  ^H 
back  staircase,  and  through  another  room,  or 
rather  hall,  into  the  pleEisure-garden.  This 
door  and  entrance  had  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  some  former  lady  of  Astol,  as  it  per- 
mitted egress  to  the  lawns  and  park  without 
hanng  to  travel,  as  Laura''s  mother  used  laugh' 
ingly  to  say,  over  miles  of  stairs,  corridors,  and 
carpets.  TTiaugh  the  distance  was  small  frolf^| 
Laura's  sleeping-chamber  to  the  garden- door, 
yet,  by  being  placed  at  an  angle  of  the  buildini 
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liie  vtodow  of  tbe  boudoir  had  a  diffBreai  i 
to  (he  aleeping-rooiD^  and  the  gardcv^door  wu 
still  farther  off — more  so  in  appearaooe  thau 
mlity.  Several  grotesque  and  odd  faactftd 
projections  which  had  no  earthly  use  nor  beauty 
iolervened  between  the  angle  of  iht  muuioa 
lod  the  casements  of  tbe  respective  roous; — a 
«Craoger,  judging  by  tbe  exterior,  might  hare 
Mppoeed  there  was  a  long  and  dtataot  path 
hctweea  rooms  that  almost  joined* 

Laura,  had  a  great  attachment  to  this  little 
ciSnaet,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
ityled  the  sea-turret }  and  many  happy  bour» 
had  she  spent  theie  with  Lucy.  Could  the 
iittiqoe  personages  who  decorated  the  picture- 
gsUery,  in  all  the  buckram  and  formality  of  the 
^tUm  time,  have  been  permitted,  or  rather  if 
^Wvy  could  haire  condescended  to  descend,  they 
^P«eald  not  have  known  tbe  room,  which  was 
I  t^lected  hf  some  dame  of  yore  for  the  beautiful 
pnxpeer,  stretching  over  the  park  through  a 
*""*  glade,  and  giving  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
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sea,  with  its  dancing  waters   and  white 
gliding   till   they  were  lost    ia    the    distancll? 
Often  would  the  beautiful  and  happy  wife 
Mr.  Penfuddock  stand  enraptured  at  the  v 
so  lovely  and  enchanting.     They  had,  she  said, 
the    three    orders    of  the    picturesque    before 
them — the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the 
lime. 

•'  Is  it  not  so,  dear  William  ?  "  she  would  say 
to  her  almost  adoring  husband.  "What 
be  more  lovely  than  these  pleasure-grounds  ? 
"Only  yourself,  sweetest." 
"Of  course  I  made  that  exception, 
how  grand  is  yonder  forest !  how  majestic 
those  oaks,  spreading  their  huge  arms  in  every 
direction  ! — those  splendid  elms  and  beeches  1 
How  wise  your  ancestors  were,  dear  love, 
keep  this  opening  clear  !  I  always  see  the  me; 
Shemood  band  down  yonder  glade.  And  now 
look  at  the  sea — oh !  that  is  sublime !  lookfl 
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the  sun,  how  brilliantly  it  shines  over  the  waves! 
I  can  almost  fancy  I  hear  the  dash  of  occ 
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MOB  at  this  distance,  irith  its  pftmd  Bweit  which 
ap  plainly,  *  I  obey  but  One ! — One  aU*powrr- 

fui  can  alone  control  my  waters,  or  keep  me  in 
wljectioa  !    Mooarchs  of  the  earth  bow  down 
'o  me  '.*   Can  you  not  bear  the  wnves  say  all 
tiw^WUliain?** 
•*  I  hear  you,  lore,  and  that  is  better." 
■* Indeed   it   is  not;  and  to   prove  it,  |H  m 
mourn  oor  horses  and  ride  to  the  beach." 
Mr.  Penruddock  had  never  visited  thi»  apart - 
ance  he  lost  his  wife.      He  could  not  trunt 
hiiBMlf  where  he  had  so  of^en  gazed  on  all  so 
lovely,  both  animate  and  inanimate. 

How  uncertain  is  human  happiness !  A  few 
short  years  and  all  was  changed — grace,  beauty, 
and  virtue,  combined  in  one  youthful  form,  waj* 
•nouidrrin^  in  the  silent  tomb ;  the  earthly  part 
*3sIost  to  rJlie  husband,  friends,  and  child  ;  but 
^  f'Aerrai  spa.rU.  "w^s  where  innocence  and 
^'"^fisyerer  hope  to  Ymj,  in  happiness  greater 
'^in  f/^^  bli^^  **  experienced  on  earth  ;— 
^ffT^    ^tertt     and  melancholy  brood  over 
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I  he  misery  and  sorrows  of  this  world  as  th€y 
will,  to  virtue  it  will  ever  he  a  scene  of  joy  and 
comfort.  It  is  an  ungracious  return  for  the 
numberless  blessings  we  daily,  hourly  receive, 
to  speak  of  this  beautiful  and  bountiful  earth  as 
a  vale  of  tears  and  sighs :  never  to  experience 
sorrow  is  merely  the  summer  dream  of  youth 
while  under  the  exhilarating  effect  of  robust 
health  and  jocund  spirits.  Sweet  are  the  vision^ 
of  early  years — the  brilliancy  fades  at  the  touch 
of  Time  ;  but  if  purity  and  innocence  remain^ 
the  tints  are  not  less  fair  though  the  gay  plumage 
be  removed ; —  the  soft  hue  of  the  dove  .^m 
ceeds  the  glitter  of  the  peacock,  and  botblR 
beautiful. 

Youthful  maidens  in  ihe  first  dawn  of  lovj 
ness  oRen  reason  in  this  strain  j  but  on 
evening,  as  Laura  PeurudJoek  reposed  H 
Issge  and  easy  chair  by  the  open  casement  of 
the  sea-turret,  reflections  un  the  instability  of 
earthly  felicity  occupied  her  mind  so  completely 
that  the  hours  passed  unnoticed.     Her  father's 
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Mi]  MclnsioQ  had  nevor  till  the  last  few  cJ4j« 
appeared  either  so  iiticommon  or  extraordhuu^ : 
no  allitsicm  was  ever  made  to  the  world  by  any 
inhabitaat  of  the  Manor  House,  and  our  herotnr'* 
oootented.  cheerful  disposition  promprted  her  to 
be  £Tateful  and  thankful  Tor  the  blewings  %hr 
bjoyied.  without  diring  very  deeply  into  cauaei* 
effects  ;    but  the  late  events,  so  totally  dif- 
It  to  the  usual  quiet  tenor  of  her  life,  had 
.  various  contending^  and  conflicting  opinions 
ig  the  secluded  state  of  her  father's  fa- 
mily, which  she  could  neither  admit  as  probable, 
DOT dispd  as  unreasonable.   1 1  might  be  said,  that 
Laura  had  really  never  thought  before,  and  now 
thewasovercotne  with  the  intensity  of  her  absorb- 
liog  and  bewildering  meditations.    Vain  were  her 
efforts  to  clear  the  labyrinth  which  seemed  to 
jpread  and  grow  beneath  her  mental  sight, — it 
»as  a  chaos  not  to  be  called  into  order  by  the 
puny  power  of  the  sensitive  girl,  whose  heart 
occasionally  sunk  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
ttghtful  words  uttered  in  the  chapel ;   and  then 
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again  would  rely  on  the  assurance  of  the  fr 
who  had  known,  and  positively  declared  her  mo- 
ther's truth  and  virtue.  Laura  would  not,  could 
not,  question  the  purity  of  her  mother  ;  though, 
by  so  doing,  some  solution  might  be  found  for 
the  singular  conduct  of  her  father.  With  her 
slight  knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  only  from 
books,  she  was  still  aware  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  comiuct  bordering  on  misanthropy^^^ 
not  that  he  ever  spoke  against  the  dwellers  on 
the  earth,  but  he  sought  no  community  with  them; 
and  some  deep  moli%'e  only  could  excuse  a  i^M 
so  highly- gifted  as  Mr.  Penruddock  for  not  ex- 
erting: *'  his  talent  *'  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Laura's  thoughts  wandered  from  these  reflections 
to  the  events  of  the  day — Lucy's  unfortunate 
desire  to  mix  the  gaiety  of  a  country  town  with 
the  retirement  of  Astol — the  chapel  scene — t 
the  foresters — Mrs.  Weston — all  passed  in 
cession,  till  at  length  they  became  confused — a 
mass  of  wild  and  wonderful  visions;  Mrs.  ^^^| 
ton  was  killing  all  the  gentle  gipsies,  while  Mr. 
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Peiiruddock  fttood  by  and  told  her  not  to  spare . 
and  when  Laura  caught  her  arm  and  begged 
for  mercy  of  those  who  unresistuigly  knelt  be- 
fore  beTt   the    whole   scene  changed  and  the 
muior-bouse  was  in  Barnes.      Laura  screamed, 
and  starting  from  her.  chair,  she  awoke  in  tlie 
ict  of  escaping  the  conflagration  which  her  din- 
ordered  imagination   had  created;   but  all  was 
itill,  aU  was  silent ;  and  the  moon,  which  wa^* 
Q(m  on  the  wane,  beamed  so  brightly  through 
the  broken  masses  of  clouds  as  they  flitted  over 
<iie  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  that  Laura  forgot  her 
^armiog  dream,  and  determined,  after  she  had 
lilaured  the  bright  planet  a  few  minutes,  to  seek 
iwr  couch;  but  sleep  was  heavy  "upon  her,  and 
•"fore  those   few  minutes   were  over   she   was 
H^in  leaning   back  in    her  chair  in  profound 
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Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  bedts,  and  wreathed  smiles; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  bring  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  tweet  liberty. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  gentle  foresters, 
whom  we  left  in  deep  admiration  of  the  wood 
nymphs  of  Astol :  anxiously  did  they  hope  for 
their  re-appearance,  which,  they  said,  was  all 
their  seclusion  wanted  to  make  it  a  perfect  Eden. 

"  You  have  not  kept  faith  with  us,  Rayland," 
exclaimed  Philip  Deverel,  when  they  were  en- 
joying the  good  things  so  abundantly  supplied 
by  their  "  tent-keeper,"  after  having  been  out 
all  day  in  pursuit  of  game ;  of  which,  as 
Philip  said,  there  was  a  plentiful  scarcity. 
"  You  have  not  kept  faith  with  us,  Sir  Walter 
of  the  Forest." 

"  As  how,  I  pray  thee,  worthy  lawyer  ?" 
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"  When  we  wen  first  persuaded  to  take  part 
in  this  moot  delectable  and  Cbri^iao-ltke 
tDjoum,  we  crere  to  enact  the  deeds  of  true  and 
gentle  knights,  '  brave  flowers  of  chivalr}\'  who 
were  to  be  blessed  and  rewarded  by  the  smiles 
«f  beauty.  Now,  I  demand,  where  are  those 
siiules7" 

tl  cannot  find  them  in  my  bond  ;  nor  can  I 
to  mind  aught  savouring  of  female  name  or 
lie  charms,  save  such  as  were  to  be  per- 
sonated in  the  character  of  the  wild  and  witty 
Rosalind,  anrtalwed  and  improved  by  Philip 
Deverel,  Esquire,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Barrister, 
wbo.  having  ceased  to  sigh  for  briefs  as  being 
twpeless,  now  sighs  for  beauty." 
•*  What  the  devil  am  I  to  make  lore  to  roy- 

»tf  ?    ni  be  d if  [  do.    I'll  bring  an  action 

*f»inst  you  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
breach  of  contract,  for  not  bringing  that  pretty 
Roiahnd  and  Celia  a  second  time  on  the  stage, 
utd  80  get  a  brief  of  my  own  to  commence  next 
lenn.** 
"1  will  supply  you  with  briefs,  Philip,"  said 
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Lionel,  "sufficient  to  make  your  fortune,  if  you 
will  commence  instanter,  and  oblige  Rayland  lo 
produce  the  damsels  ere  another  sun  has  passed 
over  our  heads,*' 

"Confound  you;  why  apply  to  me?""  ex- 
claimed Waller.  "Think  you  I  would  act  a 
(raiJor's  part?  Make  your  demands  of  his 
Highness  Reginald  the  Duke  ! " 

•'  I   disclaim  Ixjth   rank  and  title  :  you  have 
exercised  the  regal  power  in  all  that  has  hitherto  i 
appertained  unto  our  free  and  jovial  company ; ' 
and  my  voice  is  for  your  continuance  in  office." 

•'Office — when  applied  to  a  sovereign  duke  ? 
well,  I  have  no  ohjection;  and  roy  first  act  of] 
regal  legislature  is  to  command  ye  all  to  assem-] 
ble  in  council  and  enact  some  lawful  expedient 
to  briug  those  maidens  before  our  royal  throne.] 
Do  ye  murmur,  caitills  that  ye  are  ?     Are  we  to  I 
seek  for  you,  ye  rebel  crew  ?    Forbid  it.  Majesty! 
Forbid  it,  Walter  the  First,  of  Astol  I  " 

■'  Our  Duke  Walter  disdains  to  play  King 
Log  !  "  said  Clifford,  laughing. 

"  King  Log  I  no,  by  my  faith,  I  will  be  twice 
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ig  Stork  ere  I  dwindle  to  Im  wooden  majttty; 

%ee,  who  dares  break  in  upon  our  •oltma 

«y*«mi>'i]  and  our  high  debate !  "  exdaimed  Wal- 

r,  interrupting  himself,  and  at  the  same  tiam 

iting  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  they  beheld 

Lhoy.  aipparenlly  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 

age,  with   bronzed  features,  and  coarse  but 

'dfran  and  not  ragged  clothing. 

**  Hollo,  my  lad,"  said  Walter,  "  what  the 
deril  do  you  stand  prjing  there  for  ?  we  have 
nothing  for  you  to  pick  up." 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  gipsy 
amp  I  law  yesterday  in  the  dell  about  four 
onles  distant/'   observed  Trevallian.      "They 
beat  our  tents  hollow.'* 

"^ Oh,  if  he  is  a  brother- vagrant,"  said  Deverel, 
"  lei  him  join  our  crew." 

"Come  in,  my  lad ; "  Walter  beckoned  as  he 
ipoke,  and  the  boy  entered  the  tent,  looking 
rootid  with  admiring  eyes. 

"We  are  brothers,  my  young  man,*'   said 
Uooel ;  •♦  both  of  the  gipsy  trade,  eh  ?  " 
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The  boy  smiled,  and  made  rather  a  gnraceful 
bow  as  he  answered, 

**  I  belong  to  a  gipsy  tribe>  but  different  fion 
yours,  gentlemen." 

The  voice  and  manner  of  the  boy  were  gentli 
and  courteous ;  giving  our  London  foresters  ai 
impression  in  his  favour. 

"You  are  of  the  real  sort,"  said  Deverel 
"  your  dark  hair,  brown  skin,  and  gaielle  eyes 
bespeak  you  of  true  Egyptian  race ;  we  musi 
bow  to  you." 

*<And  no  doubt  you  are  learned  in  your  mystic 
lore.     Can  you  read  fortunes,  boy  ?  " 

"  1  have  told  maidens^  fortunes ;   but  geatk* 
men  like  you  are  not  often  seen  in  our  forest.'* 
1 1  "  CXir  forest !  do  you  claim  this  wide  extent  ol 

y  [  woodland  as  your  own  ?  " 

''  Nobody  warns  us  off,"  said  the  boy,  in  a 
rustic  manner. 

"  Have  you  lived  here  so  long,  that  your  tribe 
consider  it  their  own?  "  asked  Trevallian. 

•'  I  was  bom  here." 
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**  A  dmisen  of  the  nild,"  observed  CUAbrd 
"  Have  you  never  been  beyond  the  limits  of  th» 
royal  chase  ?  ** 
"  I  hare,*'  was  the  answer. 
*?1  thought  so;  you  hare  no  doubt  bogiiiloil 
pcetty  maidens  of  their  hard-earned  wages,  ||Q« 
foed  hen-roosts,  and  cheated  the  landlady  of 
her  due  ?  ••  said  Waller. 
-  We  are  not  thieves.  Sir." 
**0f  course  not ;  these  things  are  not  stealiri;; 
but  do  not  look  about  here,  and  you  shall  havf 
a  glaa  of  such  wine  as  you  never  tasted  before/' 
^d  Waher.  pouring  out  a  glass  of  Burgundy, 
and  ffiring  it  to  the  boy,  vrho  again  bowed,  and 
pledged  thern^  saying, 

"  Vour  health,  nay  noble  masters,  and  wishing 
you  a  long  stay  at  Aslol." 

"Thank  you,  my  lad ;  but  have  we  not  kept 
^  word. — did  you  ever  (asle  better  wine?  '* 
hesitated,  t 


boy  hesitated,  then  replied, 
"Iti»  very  good,  Sir." 
Why,  yotx   don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge 
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"  We  have  wine  in  our  tent.  Our  womei 
make  very  good  wine  from  the  blackberry  an< 
the  elder  juice." 

"  Better  than  this,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"I  don't  say  that;  but  it  will  answer  the  sam< 
end :  we  may  drink  more  than  is  proper  for  us.** 

"  True ;  and  in  that  case  the  least  ^ipensivi 
is  the  best ;  but  for  flavour  you  never  tasted  sncl 
as  you  now  hold  in  your  glass  ?  " 

Again  the  boy  smiled. 

"  What  the  devil,"  said  Philip,  "  do  you  meai 
to  prefer  your  beggarly  black  juice  to  this  gene 
rous  blood  of  the  grape  ?  '* 

"I  did  not  smile  at  that.  Sir ;  but  you  seen 
to  think  no  one  but  yourself  has  ever  ta8te< 
Burgundy." 

"  Why,  do  you  have  Burgundy  in  your  tent 
my  young  friend  ?  "  asked  Sir  Arthur. 

"  No ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  my  having 
tasted  it." 

"  It  is  not  commonly  used  as  forest  beverage.' 

The  boy  made  no  answer.     Rayland,   wh< 
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pcided  himself  oa  the  elegance,  as  well  as  con- 
venience  of  their  abode,  w«a  rather  piqued  at 
|ft|fe  indifference    exhibited   by   a   wanderer   m 
moods,  and  a  dweller  in  tent.3. 

"  You  are  a    little  philosopher,    niy  m-Aii, 
md  be. 
*•  Not  much  of  that,  Sir,** 
•*  You   regard  these   needful  comforts,   as  if 
Tou  were  equally  accustomed  to  them;  in  your 
roning  life  all  these  things  must  be  new." 

**  Not  exactly,"  «aid  the  boy,  carele«Bly ;  **  I 
have  seen  ail  these  luxuries  before, — not  here, 
hut  in  other  places." 

**You  nerer  could  have  met  with  silver  wine- 
wolew  in  your  peregrinations  ? " 

"I  have  sat  at  tables  where  the  wine  c'M'I<  r- 
»CT»f  gold!"  answered  the  boy,  in  the  -auii 
4iiwi  manner,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  thi' 
heauty  of  a  horse-chestnut  or  an  acorn. 

"fVay,"  said  Trevallian,  "are  you  equally 
»<ll  acquainted  with  ^uch  furniture  as  we  have 
*bout  us  ?  " 
■  Ve»,"  was  the  rppjy 
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"  Then  how  can  you  endure  the  homely  teal 
which  you  at  present  inhabit  ?" 

•'Happiness  is  free  to  dwell wh€»Te  she  listeth. 
Marble  halls  cannot  detain,  nor  doth  the  canvass 
covering  exclude  her,"  said  the  boy. 

Our  London  party  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise.  This  lad  could  not  be  really  of  gipsy 
origin.  His  dark  eyes  and  complexion  seemed 
to  speak  his  race;  bul  his  manner,  his  language, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  were  superior  even  to^ 
the  middle  ranks  of  life. 

"  You  cannot  always  have  resided  amoag 
outcasts  and  vagrants,"  observed  Rayland. 

-'*  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  vagrant*," 
returned  the  lad.  "  We  seek  nothing  of  youj 
curiosity  led  me  to  the  opening  of  your  tent.  I 
sought  no  alms,  nor  have  1  craved  charity." 

"  True,  my  man  ;  and  now  1  crave  of  you  to 
take  another  glass  of  this  prime  wme,  and  if 
your  time  will  allow,  we  will  ask  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  dwellers  in  diis  chase, — 
our  neighbours. 

*'  I  can  give  small  account  of  those  who  come 


t»4a,j»  snd  patt  away  to-monovr ;   all  of  our 
^■bnbe  are  migratory." 
^P    "As  yoti  have  resided  here  from  yourchilii- 

hood,  you  nmst  be  acquainted  with  more  than 

yoar  own  itmog  tribe,  by  nane  if  nothing  more. 

sad  no  doiibl   you  are  not  ignorant  that  iliis 
belongs  to  Mr.  Penruddock?  *' 

I"  \  have  heard  so/' 
"  Then  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  all  you  kaon 
iMpeeting  this  gentleman ;  we  wbh  to  bear  sons 
account  of  him  and  his  tiuuily." 

-'Your  wish  for  intelligence  respecting  Mr. 
Penruddock  'cannot  be  gratified  by  me,  gctitle- 
nmi  i  he  is  even  personally  unknown  lo  nse/' 
•  Ami  his  daughters  i  " 
"  I  urn  not  aware  that  he  has  daughters." 
"  Have  you  e%er  been  in  the  Manor  House  ?  ' 
"  Never ! " 

"Your  iribe  has  the  repuution  ol  searching 
^  prying  every  where;  you  would  not  have 
My  ol^ectioo  to  visit  the  interior  of  Mr.  Pen- 
"jJdock's  mansion  ?  " 
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."It  is  my  first  wish/'  ansvrered  the 
quickly  and  hastily;  then  suddenly  changing 
his  voice  and  manner,  *'  we  ell  like  to  enter 
where  plenty  dwelleth." 

Deverel  laughingly  said,  "  You  will  not  per- 
suade me  that  you  ever  want ;  no,  no,  ray  young 
master,  gentle  or  simple,  gipsy  or  no  gipsy,  you 
want  nothing  that  money  can  procure  ;  my  own 
opinion  is  that  you  are  some  young  gentleman 
on  a  frolic  from  school." 

The  boy  made  no  reply. 

"  If  such  be  the  case,"  said  Trevallian,  "  we 
will  intercede  with  your  parents." 

"  i  have  no  parents,"  replied  the  boy,  mourii- 
lully  ;  "  I  have  no  one  who  cares  for  me. — 1  am 
wrong  now,"  he  continued,  interrupting  himself  j 
"  but  this  cannot  be  interesting  to  you,  gentle- 
men." 

Our  kind-hearted  foresters  assured  the  poor 
boy  they  would  willingly  assist  him. 

"  I  shall  want  a  clerk  soon,"  said  Deverel. 
"Will  you  be  a  lawyer,  my  man  ?  " 
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The  boy  shook  hia  bead  and  imtlacl,  a»  be 
wavered, 

■  "  1  thank  you,  no,  Sir ;  bat  if  erer  I  sbovld 
require  the  assistaaoe  of  law,  if  you  will  b«vtow 
four  advioe  oa  a  eip*y»  you  may  percbancr 
fnd  TOUT  time  has  not  been  thrown  awmy." 

"  By  Jove  *  I  shall  have  a  brief  at  last.     \'ou 

■hall  have  my  best  advice  towards  instaUmg  rou 

Kvng  of  the  Gipsies;   and  when   1   am   Lord 

Chancellor,  you  shall  he  my  purse-bearer,  if  by 

that  lime  you  are  tired  of  nrooclland  sovereignty." 

H       "  You  have  kindly  offered  me  assistance  auid 

^Wmtl^lltf  gentlemen  *  you  ^"iU  confer  an  oblii;atiun 

^^r  tf  for  dus  night  you  will  allow  me  the  shelter  of 

■  your  roof." 

P  "We  are  rather  confined,  my  young  master; 
do  you  require  such  commodities  as  a  feather- 
bed, et  oe<era,>-because  if  you  do,  I  iear  out 
accoiomodatioQ  will  not  suit  ?  " 
"  Merely  permission  to  rest  under  the  lent." 
••  ^*o*  »l^w  ^ent,"  said  Rayland,  looking  round 
on  the   plate,  which,  to  speak   truth,   was   as 
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ill-guarJe<l  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  1« 
neighbourhood,  which  usually  has  its  attendant 
vagrants  in  the  shape  of  poachers,  smugglers,! 
and  gipsies  ;  for  though  Mr.  Penruddock  could 
remove    labourers    and  deter    the  better   class 
from  approaching  the  manor  of  Astol,  it  wa»| 
not  so  easy  to  prevent  the  dwellers  in  nooks  and.] 
caves  from  haunting  his  domain.     Fortunately 
for  the  intention  of  Mr.  Penruddock,  there  were 
more  temptations  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest 
for   all  that  class   of  persons;     and   the  Astc 
estate  was  comparatively  free :   there  might  bdJ 
some  efficacy  in  three  or  four  large  and  fierce  dogs] 
in  various  parts  of  the  manor.     Our  London 
friends  at  first  found  much  annoyance  in  these| 
deep-mouthed  rangers;  but,  by  the  aid  of  Reu- 
ben Banvcll,  with  whom  they  made  acquaint- 
ance,  they  were  likewise  introduced  to  the  canine, 
inhabitants  of  Astol. 

"If  you  cannot  consent  to  my  request,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  wish  you  good  evening;  ray  friends 
are  at  some  distance." 
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Tbe  boy  was  leaving  the  lent^  when  Ray  land 
cslfld  him  back,  saying, 
**  Vou  are  hasty,  my  young  sir;  we  werecon- 

ndehng  vrhere  we  should  bestow  one  who *' 

*■  Requires  no  more  than  the  groumi.  Vou 
bafc  servants;  let  roc  sleep  with  them  ,  1 
viU  neither  iocomniode,  nor  intertere.  As  for 
iImm  temptations/'  he  continued,  sniJing  and 
looking  at  the  silver.  "  they  have  no  charm- 
fvr  met. 

"  They  may  for  your  tribe." 
**  No;  I  will  anvtver  for  the  honesty  of  roy 
eocDpantoos." 

**  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  a  rug  in  rhi* 
tem ;  so  now  sit  down  and  tell  us  the  laws 
umI  regulations  of  your  community." 

"  They  are  secret,  and  will  not  be  divulged 
b^  Be." 

•  I  believe  you,"  said  Deverel,  ironically.  •*  if 
mi  have  roodeety  enough  to  request  shelter,  and 
feeJ  yourself  at  home  with  so  many  stranger* 
Why,   fatOi,  1  think  you  may  boast  a  will  of 
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your  own,  and  resolution  sufficient  to  support 
that  will." 

The  boy,  instead  of  answering,  or,  indeed, 
appearing  aware  that  any  person  was  address- 
ing him,  moved  slowly  round  the  tent;  and 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  hosts,  he  was  soon 
completely  at  his  ease,  inspecting  the  various 
articles  at  pleasure ;  after  a  minute  examination 
of  the  volumes,  which  were  arranged  in  different 
parts  of  the  tent,  he  at  length  placed  himself  by 
a  light,  and  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
book  he  had  selected. 

"  I  wonder  what  our  gipsy  friend  has  found 
so  entertaining,"  said  one  of  the  company. 
"  What  are  you  studying,  my  master?'* 

The  boy  did  not  hear,  being  deeply  ab- 
sorbed with  the  volume,  which  Deverel,  walking 
softly  behind,  discovered  to  be  one  of  Lor^ 
Byron's. 

"  I  told  you  he  was  not  a  gipsy,"  said  Tre- 
vallian,  "he  will  betray  his  origin  ere  long." 

The  young  men   now   pursued  their   usua 
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^reninf 's>  ainuseinent,  withoat  paying  further 
attention  to  their  strange  guest.  They  had  a 
gb—  board,  which  employed  two  of  the  party ; 
tvo  taore  sat  down  to  ^eartd;  while  Rayland 
valked  about  the  tent,  ocGastooally  aitrnJing 
to  the  movements  of  each  table.  The  evening 
•we  OD  without  any  change,  except  an  obsenra- 
lioa  on  the  game»  or  an  offer  to  Walter  of  taJtiitg 
bii  turn  at  the  cbeaa- board,  which  be  de- 
cbned.  Once,  in  liia  perambulatory  excursions 
rmiod  the  tent,  he  looked  over  the  gipsy  boy 'a 
iboalder.  and  perceived  he  was  intent  on  Childe 
Harold;  the  boy's   countenance  expressed  his 

t  delight. 
"  U  this  book  new  to  you,  my  young  mend  '* " 
mquired  Walter. 
"  Noi  quite ;  but  the  words  are  so  beautiful 
*«y  are  always  new  ;  look  at  these  lines,"  ijaid 
^e.  obriou«ly  forgetting  his  assumed  character, 
•hile  he  read— 

'  There  wu  i  Boand  of  rerglry  by  nlghti' 
"Vended  till  he  had  finished  several  stanzas. 
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"  What  a  strange  eftect  a  few  words  have 
on  us '/'  said  the  boy.  *'  I  can  almost  fancj 
myself  a  spectator  on  that  mirthful  night,  which 
terminated  so  differently  from  the  commence- 
ment. 1  am  not  naturally  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition, yet  these  lines  create  a  feeUng  of  valour, 
and  I  could  almost  wish  myself  a  soldier. " 

•'  Possibly   such    may  be   your  lot   in  Jifr,'* 
observed  Walter,  who  was  much  amused  and 
interested    by  the   boy's  words  and  manner  ;1 
"  you  may  pass  through  every  grade  and  end 
a  hero."  fl 

"  No,"  said  the  boy  decidedly,  "  except  under 
the  influence  of  excitement,  1  would  never  be  a 
soldier." 

••  And  why,  may  I  ask  your  reason?" 

"  A  cowardly  disposition  jicrhaps ;  but,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  misery  of  war,  the  torrents  of] 
blood  that  have  been  shed,  without  attaining, . 
or  very  rarely  attaining,  the  smallest  portion  o( 
good,  to  balance  the  dreadful  havoc  and  waste 
of  life  that  must  occur  in  every  battle,  I  shudder  i 
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U  tbe  name  of  a  conqueror ;  nor  would  I  incur 
th»  responnbility  of  one  battle  for  all  the  fiune 
that  glory  ever  gave;  and  happiness, **  be  eoo- 
tiBoed  with  enthuaiaam,  "  bapfnoev  dwella  not 
vifh  heroes ;  where  there  is  so  much  glare  and 
eootentioo,  we  must  not  hope  for  happineai 
nor  pesoe. 

"  We  iluNild  be  a  tame  race  of  beingv/'  said 
Walter,  "  if  all  were  of  your  opinion,  and  acted 

tacoordingly.'* 
"  We  might  be  leas  miserable." 
"  At  your  age/'  said  Walter,  laughing,  "  you 
can   scarcely    have    made    acquaintance    with 
I 

misery;  with  boys,  life  is  generally  a  scene  of 

boisterous  mirth,  till  they  woo  a  silly  passion* 
lid  fancy  themselves  wretched  ;  but  you  are 
Mo  young  for  such  folly.  ** 

'  lliere  is  no  age  exempt  from  folly ;  we 
ifihent  it,  and  are  but  too  ready  to  adopt  it  for 

own/' 

'  Don't  suppose,  though,**  said  Walter,  "  that 
I  call  love  a  silly  passion;  I  made  the  observation 
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as  it  affected  boys ;  real,  disiutere^teil  love  is  the 
first  boon  of  heaven.  Man  need  wish  no  ^ater 
happiness." 

"  I  fear  it  is  happiness  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pected here.      How  few  have   experienced  U 
pure  and  unalloyed !    and,  certainly,  not   the^ 
warriors  or  conquerors  of  this  world,  whose  cause  ™ 
you  were  even  now  advocating;   historians  do 
not  detail  their  Uves  as  being  records  of  happt^  fl 
ness;  and  poets  give  their  testimony  that  love 
flies  from  the  glitter  and  bustle  of  camps  am 
courts,  to  seek  refuge  under  lowly  roofs." 

*'  And  all  this,"   said  Walter  with  a  smile, 
"  you  learned  in  your  gipsy  camp  !  " 

The   boy   returned    his   smile,    but   without 
noticing  the  obsenation,  he  continued,  "  There 
>inc5s  in  this  life,  and  less 


happi 


real  love. 


"  Do  you  speak  feelingly  and  from  experience 
on  this  point  ?  "  asked  Walter. 

"  Respecting  happiness,  I  do;  for  love,  al 
fifteen,  how  little  can  we  know  !" 
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"  Fancy  and  imagination  will  do  iniicb  evea 
at  that  age ;  and  to  judge  by  your  Uuiguagr  you 
ive  fell  ihe  influence  of  both  those  powen.' 
The  boy  sighed  a3  he  answered, — *'  We  have 
■offideot  evil  in  this  life  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  creative  iU." 

"  Or  bearing  those,"  said  Waiter,  "  influru 
by  a  close  tent  with  lamps,  and  the  odour  of 
I  dinitfr  to  aid;  so,  if  your  morning's  vralk  has 
^^not  tired  yoo,  come  with  roe  before  our  dwelling. 
^rvbere  we  may  philosophize  in  Forest-glade/ 
^P  The  gipsy  boy  rose  without  speaking,  and 
walked  to  the  opening  of  the  tent,  where  the 
moon  shone  through  the  magni6cent  trees  that 
adorned  this  part  of  the  forest,  casting  that  mild 
pde  light  so  proverbially  soothing  to  lovers, 
and  gratifying  to  all  admirers  of  nature. 

"  I  could  almost  envy  your  free  and  roving 

life,"   said  Walter;   "you  are  confined  by  no 

trimmeU  80  galling  as  those  society  has  placed 

round  us/* 

"  You    would   not  approve   a  forest-home, 
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when  sleet  and  snow  usurp  the  place  of  thosei 
rich   hues  which   tint  the  leaves  of  autumn. 
A  summer  gipsy  life  is  well ;  but  winter^*" 

"  Has  its  pleasures  also." 

"  In  a  comfortable  drawing-room,  with  all  il 
embellishments." 

"  I  have  given  you  a  shelter  for  the  night/' 
said  Walter;  "  will  you  extend  your  hospitality 
to  me  if  my  curiosity  should  prompt  me  to  visit 
your  domicile,  and  perhaps  I  may  then  solve 
what  now  appears  so  surprising?" 

"  You  will  find  it  dilTerent  from  yours.  Sir; 
but  yet  we  have  our  comforts,  and  you  will  be 
welcome," 

"  Can  you  answer  for  that  ?  '* 

"  Did  not  your  companions  speak  of  you^s^ 
being  commander  in  yonder  decorated  camp  ?  " 

"  V'ou  answer  my  question  with  another ; — 
they  did." 

"  So  my  fellow-wanderers  consider  me." 
"  They  do  not  require  age,  it  seems ;  but  you 
are  above  your  years  in  manners;  you  are  either 
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icr  than  you  say,  or  you  have  bceo  educated 

sorrow."' 

••  Doe§  that  necnsanly  imply  knowledge  ?  *' 

Grnerally." 

Then  1  might,  indeed,  to  be  inae  abore  ray 

Poor  boy!  yoa  are  young  to  hare  known 
ef ;  can  I  assist  you  ?  your  conversation  has 
interested  nie^  and  if  I  hsTe  pewter  to 
wre  joO'— 1  am  rich 

am   I,"  said   the   boy ;    "  but    I    will 

\k  candid,  and  own  I  sought  your  camp  with 

^  intention  of  seeking  assistance,  which  since  1 

We  been  in  your  company  I  find  is  not  in  your 

^»wer  to  grant." 

"  How  kaonr  you  that  ?  you  have  s*^"  and 
^"•^njwljttle  of  us." 

"•"fficient  to  prove  you  have  no  aid  to 
'1  but  sriJl  I  ^^U  thank  you  for  my 
I  "^^'s  liteJter  and  i^  to-morrow  you  will  ac- 
I  ^P^yme  to  o^r  leuls,  you  will  be  satisfied  I 
Br'' "0  need  o€  benefactors  in  a  pecuniary  powt 
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"  You  are  quite  mystical.     I  certainly  nefer 
supposed;,  after  you  had   some  time  been  our 
guest,  that  you  were  of  gipsy  origin;  and  now. 
do  not  even  beHeve  you  a  truant  school-boy; 
what  character  to  give  you  I  know  not." 

"  If  you  will  lake  me  on  credit,  I  may  perhaps 
hereafter  claim  your  acquaintance,  possibly  your 
friendship." 

Walter    Rayland  was   exceedingly   arau 
puzzled^  and  interested  by  the  conversation 
his  young  companion,  who  had  the  perfect  ease 
and  self-possession  of  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  world  and  good  society,  which  at 
age  seemed  improbable ;  and  he  determined 
accept  the  invitation  to  the  "  opposition  camp 
as  they  had  called  it,  when  they  first  heartl  of  i 
proximity. 

Rayland  and  the  gipsy  boy  walked  some  ti 
silently  down  the  glade  where  Laura  aud  Lui 
had  been  first   seen  by  the  assembled  young 
men.    The  sight  of  this  opening  recalled 
maidens  to  the  memory  of  Walter,  and  he  qu 
tioned  him  concemitig  the  few  dwellers  on  th? 
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Astol  estate;  but  the  boy  still  fifoftiwd  igno- 
rance, saying, 

•'  We  have  been  sereral  mcmthB  in  this  part, 
ofid  we  have  made  no  acquaintance ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  many  persons  should  poaMsi 
your  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  convene  a«  you 
do  with  a  vagrant." 

"  Reraember.  we  detected  you  with  Lord 
Byron ;  as  his  friend,  you  could  scarcdy  de- 
«TTe  the  term  of  vagrant,"  answered  Waller, 
laughiDg. 

TTie  boy  made  no  answer,  and  for  a  short 
space  they  proceeded  in  silence.  But  it  is  not 
the  prinlege  of  youth  to  possess  the  power  of 
coficealing  thoughts;  and  though  curiosity  is 
nudoubtedly  a  feminine  virtue,  yel  the  superior 
sex  sometimes  struggle  in  >'ain  to  repress  the 
eccnpanion  they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
aud  are  unable  to  dismiss :  it  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  Walter  Rayland  felt  any  compunc- 
tion when  he  cross-examined  his  dark-eyed 
fnend  respecting  bis  situation  and  prospects  in 
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Ufe:  hb  inquisitive  desires  were  not  gratified; 
the  boy,  if  he  had  a  secret,  was  sufBcieutly  wise 
to  preserve  it  as  such^  and  our  knight  of  the 
forest  was  only  more  satisfied  as  to  what  be  was 
Dot,  than  enlightened  respect iiig  what  he  was. 
At  all  events,  he  was  acute,  clever,  and  well 
bred — the  well  breeding  of  polished  manners, 
not  the  civility  of  a  rustic,  and  Walter  insensibly 
fell  into  general  conversation,  forgetting  his  asso- 
ciate was  different  from  the  party  in  the  camp. 
Walter  was  so  much  pleasetl  with  his  compa- 
nion, that  he  heeded  not  the  rime,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  from  the  tents  to  acquaint 
him  that  supper  was  ready,  and  had  been 
waiting  some  time.  There  had  been  a  grand 
consultation  ivhen  they  first  arrived  at  the  forest 
fsi)ecting  the  hours  for  meals,  whether  they 
>uld  keep  IvOndon  regulations  on  such  mo- 
mentous affairs,  or  sink  at  once  into  primitive 
times  with  an  early  dinner  and  supper,  or  lun- 
cheon and  a  late  dinner;  it  ended  in  their  having 
a  substantial  breakfast  d  la  fourchette,  dinner. 


ftt:  aM  they  very  wisely  observed,  they  must 
have  aznusement ;  and  what  better  entertAuiaaeal 
could  they  have  than  dainty  fare  ?  aod  besides, 
the  keen  air  of  the  fore&t  created  an  uogo- 
Ttraahle  appetite,  which  must  absoluidy  be  sa- 
tisfied; so  the  discarded,  obsolete,  and  mlgar 
atpper  came  not  only  in  fa^on  but  in  great 
repute  with  our  gentle  foresters. 

"  Supper  waiting !"  said  Rayland.  "oh,  then, 
«c  amst  not  make  so  important  a  personage 
^nax  for  us !  Quick,  my  gipsy  friend,  ami  let 
B»  ttach  the  tent  before  the  broils  and  relislttng 
Iwa  gel  coki." 

Bat  Walter  reckoned  without  his  host  when 
he  expected  within  the  next  five  minutes  to  take 
his  fieat  as  monarch  of  the  feast;  fate  had 
onlained  otherwise ;  they  were  within  ten  paces 
of  their  tent,  when  Walter  suddenly  stopped, 
and  pointing  to  an  open  glade  of  the  forest  in  the 
direction  of  the  Manor  House,  he  asked  hi* 
corapaiiion  if  he  savranvthiiiff? 
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'*  Yes,"  answered  the  boy,  **  I  do;  then 
something  white  passing  through  the  bus 
and  brakes.    What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Whatever  it  is,  it  comes  nearer.  By  h 
vens,  it  looks  like  a  woman !  are  these  wo 
haunted,  I  wonder?  for  real  flesh  and  bl 
would  never  be  rambling,  as  we  are,  at  am 
the  morning,  or  nearly  so ;  we  will  remain 

and  wait ;  if  it  comes  nearer By  Jupiti 

don't  half  like  it ! "  said  Walter,  laughing  i 
evident  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  some 
excitement. 


(    16«    ) 
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Bolli  duU  mai  ouns  ut  fut  — t— p, 

And  doacd  U  trtij  Aommr  ; 
^^^~  And  iriiikiug  tkpurs  fainUy  p«pep 

^^^^^      Hi^  OvsD  mv  iadf 's  bawnL 
^^^^ft      Bewildered  bind*,  villi  tliortened  ken, 
^^^^^    Shrink  on  their  murky  w«]r. 

^P^E  IrA  Laura  Penrudduck    Id  an  easy  chair 
■  near  the  window  of   the   sea-turret,  in  sound 
rrpose.    Hie  inhabitanu  of  Astol  were,   with 
ihi'  exception  of  Mr.  Penruddoclc.   accustomed 
to  early  hours :   the  ten  o^clock  chime  aeldom 
bd  any  one    listening  to   the  sound  but   the 
tBMter  of  the   mansion,  who  had  long  relin* 
<)iUihed  his  unaiailing  attempts  at  regularity  in 
^  time  for  repose ;   like  a  coy  maiden,  sleep 
fc»  fartlier  from  hira  the  more  he  courted  its 
xtfliKQce.     Often  would  the  care-worn  and  de- 
jected Lord  of  Astol   pace  his  library  and  the 
^i^joiiung  apartments  long  afler  the  household 
^OL.  J.  I 
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had  retired  for  the  night ;  and  often  would  tl 
8un  beam  on  his  solitary  vigils ;  when  instead 
seeking  his  couch,  he  would  retire  to  the  m( 
secluded  part  of  the  domain,  nor  appear  in  tl 
dwelling  till  the  hour  appointed  for  his  daugh^ 
ter's  visit  to  the  library  :  this  duty  was  never 
neglected  by  Mr.  Penruddock.  Whatever  his 
sorrow  might  prompt,  or  however  sleepless  hac 
been  hia  night,  Laura  always  found  her  lathe 
ready  and  willing  to  pursue  their  mornini 
studies. 

Laura  had  experienced  so  much  excitement 
in  the  day,  that  though  at  first  she  felt  no  incli- 
nation for  repose,   yet  when   her   spirits   wei 
calmed  by  the  silence  and  softness  of  the  night 
and  sleep  stole  on  her,  there  was  then  no  resist- 
ing its  influence.     After  her  first  perturbed  na{ 
when  she  determined  on  retiring  to  her  couch  J 
she  was  so  completely  overcome,  that  she  suni 
again  into   slumber  deep  and  refreshing,  firoi 
which  she  at  length  awoke  abruptly. 

The   moon   had   been    obscured    by   clouds, 
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which,  breaking  suddenly,  tha  light,  pale  and 

IpDft  as  it  was,  by  its  beam  passing  quickly 
M  her  face,  disturbed  her  lengtheoed  repose. 
8be  started,  surprised  at  her  situatjcm ;  it  was 
MBoe  few  seconds  before  sh«  could  recall  suffi- 
cient recoQectioQ  to  coraprebeod  where  she  was, 
and  before  she  left  her  chair  a  low  whispering 
Kiand  riveted  her  attention. 

Laura   being  aware  of   her   father's   sleep- 
Wb  and  restless  uigbts,  supposed  he  was  oom- 
rambling   about   the   grounds;    but    this    idea 
««s  not  warranted   by   his   general   liabit;    he 
nerer   had   a   companion,    at    least  she   never 
Wrd  of  any,  nor  was  he  given  to  conversation, 
when  by  chance  his  solitude  was  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Groves,  who  was  almost  the  only  person 
Mt  of  the  hou»e   with  whom  Mr.  Penniddoek 
*»Br  held  any  intercourse.    These  meetings  were 
brief  as  possible,  and  never,  to  Laura's  know- 
ledge, took  place  in  the  night.     While  she  was 
<ii^Touring  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  this  mid- 
^bt  stroll  being  shared  by  her  fatlier^  in  op- 

i2 


position  to  his  usual  habits,  the  sound  came 
nearer,  and  Laura  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  speakers— they  were  neither  of  them 
Mr.  Pen  ruddock. 

At  first  she  remained  motionless,  that  she 
might  not  disturb  her  father ;  gradually  she  be- 
came still,  from  dread  and  terror.  Could  these 
persons  have  any  connexion  with  the  chape! — 
with  the  terrific  words  she  had  that  day  heard ? 
These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  w] 
silent,  but  agitated,  she  awaited  the  issue ; 
was  haunted  by  those  words  so  fearfully, 
dreadfully  uttered.  i 

The  window  being  open,  Laura  had  little 
difficulty  in  hearing  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed. 

*'  Are  you  sure  this  side  of  the  house  is 
used  ?  iJiere  is  an  open  window." 

*'  Does  not  tliat   prove   I  am  right  ?    if 
people  slept  there,  they  would  shut  the  window.'' 

"  Not  in  such  weather  as  this." 

••  Well,  bur  I  know  I  am  right;  you 
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round  thai  lower,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  with  all 
th&t  comer,  before  you  pass  where  those  girls 
fleep,  and  (hea  the  housekeeper  and  5f  r.  Pen- 
nddock's  room  before  you  reach  ibe  rest  of  the 
hmiiy.  No — ^no,  we  are  quite  safe  here;  but 
I  wish  Dick  and  his  friends  would  keep  their 
time." 

"  You  are  wrong  in  the  time,  if  you  are  right 
about  the  rooms.  I  tell  you  again,  it  is  not 
twelve." 

'*  You  be  d — d ;  the  clock  struck  twelve  as  we 
passed  the  stables.  What  the  devil  do  you 
think  I  can't  hear?  this  place  is  too  plaguily 
«Wnt  not  to  catch  every  sound." 

"  You  would  not  have  it  otherwise  than  silent 
with  our  errand,  would  you  ?" 

"  It's  d — d  awful  though.  I  don't  mind  when 
*f  «re  in  the  streets,  or  in  any  place  where  there 
*-' Mraethlnsr  to  be  seen  besides  trees,  and  heard 
'X'sidestiie  screaming  and  snoring  of  that  hideous 
ofl  that  rtcw  by  us  just  now ;  an  owl  always 
p<it«  nie  in  mind  of  gibbets." 
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"  Vou  take  it  as  a  warning  then  ?" 

**  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  '^ 

•*  My  meaning  's  plain  enough.  You,  with 
your  gallows  look,  can't  expect  any  other  etid, 
and  where  your  betters  have  been  before  you." 

**  And  what  do  you  expect — to  die  in  your 
bed?" 

*'  In  my  shoes,  old  boy;  neither  better  nor 
worse;  hang  me  if  I  flinch  for  all  the  owb, 
devils,  or  hangmen  in  Enjjlaud — live,  and  litre 
well,  is  my  motto." 

"  So  it  was  an  old  parson's,  who  used  to 
preach  goodness  and  such  stuD'  to  me  whea 
I  was  a  boy ;  litde  i  heeded  his  gab ;  but  *ti& 
droll  enough  that  your  motto  should  be  the 
same." 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  his — the  same  that 
we  do ?  to  take  all  we  can  get,  and  when  we  can 
get  it,  and  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts,  without  asking 
leave  of  the  owner;  was  that  what  your  black, 
gown  meant  ?" 

"  Not  quite ;    he  said,   *  Pray,    boys,   pray ; 
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ad  pray ;  think  not  of  earthly  goods ;  btit 
lire — and  live  well — humbly — meekly.'  " 
A    **  Ob,   confound  jour  drawling;    if  yuu   go 
~  OQ  8D  you  U  wake  the  walls  of  ihis  old  building, 
and  then  the  people  will  hear  of  course.** 

"Then   my  drawling   will  have   a  diflenmt 
efiect  to  my  old  parson's ;  Im  preaching  alwayi 
wt  Q9  to  sleep ;  it  was  aa  good  as  my  mother^s 
gia  posset,  and  that  always  made   me  com- 
fcrtable  for  the  night." 
H     Ab  the  man  spoke,  the  clock  which  was  6s«d 
in  one  of  the  towers  gave  the  usual  preliminary 
noiice  before  striking  the  hour. 
K      "  There,"  said  the  second  speaker,  "  there,  I 
H   l«ld  you,  the  clock  is  striking,  and  tliey  are  not 
W   come  I" 
1  "  Wait  a  moment,"  replied  the  other,  '*  you 

•ill  soon  bear." 
I  The  chime  died  away ;  the  deep  heavy  boom 

'ounded  awfully  solemn  in  the  silence  of  the 
light ;  but  the  first  speaker  was  wrong,  it  was 
iWone;    the  sound  reverberated   through  the 
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towers^  then  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  b 
another  and  another;  the  men  listened  i 
silence,  nor  did  they  listen  alone.  The  heart  < 
Laura  Penruddock  trembled  with  agitation  an 
fear,  but  of  what  she  could  not  tdl ;  the  convei 
sat  ion  and  words  of  the  men  were  terrific  ai 
rude,  but  they  had  mentioned  no  specific  pu 
pose;  they  might  be  there  by  order  of  b 
father  or  Mr.  Groves;  their  conversation  wi 
frightful,  but  that  did  not  necessarily  imp 
guilt;  and  Laura  knew  so  little  of  the  wori 
that  the  idea  of  thieves  and  midnight  hous 
breakers  never  entered  her  imagination;  st 
she  trembled,  and  determined  to  remain  qui 
that  she  might  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  pai 
fully  oppressed  her. 

Tliere  was  a  rude  stone  projection  in  tl 
turret,  just  under  the  casement,  which  Lau 
supposed  the  men  occupied,  as  every  woi 
rose  plainly  and  distinctly  on  her  ear.  Th< 
were  now  silent,  listening  to  the  strokes  th 
told  the  midnight  hour;  when  the  last  soui 
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^  ceased  to  vibratej  one  of  the  men  a^aiti 

"  Twelve ;   I  told  you   you  were  wroog.  and 

Pni  sorry  for  ir.     We  have  now  an  hoot  to  wait ; 

Oft  which  side  o(  the  house  does  the  old  man 

JlUep?" 

V     "Quite  the  other   side;    but  what   do   yon 

m  mnn  by  the  old  man  ?  there  is  no  man  in  the 

house  older  than  you  are.** 

"  Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Penruddock  was  al« 

most  with  one  foot  in  the  grave— an  old  wom< 

oul  man  V 

"  Tush — fool,  he  is  but  juat  forty,  and  you  are 

neatly  fifty." 

"  The  devil !  suppose  he  should  resist  ?  " 

"Why  then  you  must  send  him  before  you 

U>-^to  tell  them  you   are  coming  when  the 

gibbet  is  ready, — though,  for  that  matter,  it  has 

been  ready  long  enough  ;  but  your  time  is  not 

come." 

"  Vou  be  d'-     d,  and  be  serious,  will  you  i 

vid  say  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  hou3e 

besides  the  master  ?  ** 

i3 
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'*  Why,  there's  the  butler,  and  the  footinaji, 
and  another  man  who  is  valet,  I  believe ;  they 
are  all  steady,  grave,  sober  men  like  the  master, , 
and  there  are  two  or  three  gardeners." 

"If  yoii  go  on  at  this  rate,  1  shall  tremble  for 
our  spoil;  so  ma>iy  stout-hearted  men  will  not 
give  in  without  a  struggle." 

•'  You  fool  1  we  are  not  going  to  wake  them,.| 
and  give   them  notice,    we  are  come  to  strip  the 
house  oi"  all  the  waste  plate  and  hoarded  gold, 
that  will  make  us  happy  for  years." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  there  may  be  some  awake^ 
and  what  art*  we  to  do  tlien  ?  *' 

"  Despatch  the  wakers,  to  be  sure,  if  they  ^^ 
such  fools  as  to  wake  when  we  jolly  Turpiii  men 
are  takino^  our  due." 

*'  But  suppose  they  all  wake  ?  '* 

"Why  then  they  must  all  die,  and  be  d- 
to  them  !  " 

"There  are  women  with  them." 

"  Well,  kill  them  too  I  all  but  two  pretty  little 
hussies,    who   will   thank    us    for   taking   them.  I 
away,— you  shall  have  one,  I'll  have  the  other; 
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and,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  body  coming  aArr 
\hem,  why  we'll  marry  (hem  and  live  here,  lonln 
o^the  wise  and  other  good  tilings  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Capital !  That  is  the  best  part 
of^ourplan;  but  now  give  me  proper  directions, 
that,  when  our  comrades  come,  I  may  know 
what  I  am  to  do." 

"  Well  then,  listen  : — ^This  key  will  open  the 

noil  door  by  the  chapel ;  when  our  men  come 

He  shall  be  ten  stout  hearts,  afraid  of  nothing : 

ereQ  if  the  people  in  this  house  were  fighting 

men,  Tve  should  be  more  than  their  match ;    but 

the  master  is  no  better  tlian  an  old  woman ; 

they  say  he  is  worn  down  by  sorrow  and  grief — 

•in  atid  wickedness  more  likely  I    they  say  here 

'hal  he  never    recovered   the  loss  of   his  old 

woman — but    that's   a  lie,  she   was  a   young 

*onian  ;  however,  she  was  his  wife :  it's  a  likely 

thing  a  man  should  break  his  heart  for  his  wife, 

^1*6  much  more  likely,  as  I  have  heard  some 

People  say,  he  gave  her  a  help  to  heaven." 

"  Do  people  say  so  ?  '* 
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"Why  not  exactly  in  those  wordi»;  but  they 
sighj  and  shake  their  heads,  and  look  big  with 
something — the  people  down  at  the  hamlet;  he 
gave  her  a  kick,  I've  no  doubt." 

**  Why  then  if  we  send  hira  after  her,  we  shall 
be  doing  a  good  job, — save  the  hangman,  as 
they  say  '  murder  will  out.'  " 

"You  know  if  he  comes  in  our  way,  curse 
him  !  be  must  lake  his  chance.  If  he*s  wise  he'll 
sleep  through  it ;  well  not  wake  him.  but  if  he 
interrupts  us  in  our  lawful  calling,  he  must  follow 
his  wife,  and  make  it  up  how  he  can  with  her; 
'twill  be  a  funny  meeting,  won't  it,  neighbour  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  youVe  a  droll  dog ;  but  we  had 
better  be  silent  and  listen  for  our  comrades. 
There's  no  fear  of  interruption  here  ;  but  we 
may  as  well  be  ready  for  them,  or  Brown  Tom 
will  abuse  us,  as  he  did  about  the  old  madam  we 
stuck  in  the  town,  you  know  where.  We  nearly 
lost,  that  job  by  chattering-  it  hardly  paid  us, 
after  all, — this  will  do  belter,  I  hope." 

"  There's  plenty  of  gold,  that  I  have  learned 
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'  '  If  she  were  to  alarm  her  father,  that  wouk 

avail  nothing— it  might  only  hasten  the  cataa 

trophe;  there  were  no  neighbours  whom  the 

f  could  summon  to  their  assistance.     Mr.  Grove 

and  Farmer  Barwell  resided  on  the  domain 
but  she  was  ignorant  in  what  direction,  and  sh 
might  encounter  the  villains  in  the  way;  t 
waken  Lucy  or  Weston  would  be  vain.  Froi 
the  account  given  by  the  men  resistance  woul 
^  indeed   be  useless;  ten  men   were  more  tha 

.  I    '  sufficient  to  overpower  the  inhabitants  of  AsU 

•—ten  well-armed  men  !      Laura  pressed  he 

hands  in  agony.     She  thought  not  of  the  dread 

ful  hint  thrown  out  respecting  herself  and  Lue^ 

but  she  saw  her  father  bleeding,  struggling,  an 

.  <lyiQg  ii^  the  hands  of  ruffians.     She  would  g 

\ ;  and  wake  him,  they  might  escape ;  but  the  me 

'  spoke  of  entering  by  the  chapel  door — a  sma 

I  stair-case  led  directly  from  that  door   to  Mi 

Penruddock's   chamber — they   might  be  ther 
f  before  she  could   possibly  reach  the  corridoi 

^,\  still  she  would  try,  the  men  would  not  be  thei 
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tili  one. — ^it  wanted  some  lime,  and  her  father 

night  be  saved.     Swiftly  and  softly  she  flew  to 

his  door ;  sbe  tried  the  handle,  the  door  opened, 

DO  ooe  ^loke — no  one  demanded  who  entered  ; 

her  iatber  {:>erhaps  was  Dot  in  his  bed — ^possibly  he 

VIS  in  tJie  grounds  ;  the  villains  would  meet  him 

-^eadful  I  She  approached  the  bed,  the  moon- 

bians  shone  through   the  window,  and  limited 

ths  apartment ;    opening  the  curtain,  she  saw 

the  bed  was  empty  ;    her  father  might  be  in  the 

library,  the   chapel,  the   garden,  —  she  might 

*uuier  ibr   hours    and   not   find   him  ;    what 

tbottld  she  do  P     She  alm(»t  foncteil  she  heard 

'he  heavy  tread  of  the  men  ascending  ihe  stairs 

— 00,  il  WHS  only  fancy.  Oh!  if  she  could  6nd  her 

fether,  they  might  escape  by  the  turret,  and  he 

Vnew  the  way  to  Farmer  Barw ell's,  from  whence 

'hey  could  soon  return  with  assistance, — there  was 

liMle  chance  of  the  remainder  of  the  household 

'fingup,  and  probably  tljey  might  sleep  soundly 

*ithoiit  hearing  the  robbers,  who  would  in  iliat 

<»**  coarey   their   booty,  undisturbed, — they 
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would  be  n-elcome  to  the  plate,  if  they  departed 
quietly,    without   molesting   the  inhabitants   oi 
the  Manor  House.     At  one  moment  Laura  de-; 
termined  to  leave  the  house  and  seek  her  fathei 
in  the  park;  as  her  ideas  turned  to  the  park,  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  the  recollection  of  the  gipsy 
tents  came  over  her  mind— she  could  reach  those 
young  meu — Lucy   had  heard  that   they  w 
gentlemen — lliey  would  assist  her — there  was 
short  cut  through  some  brakes  and  bushes  t 
the  encampment. 

Laura  rested  not  to  think  if  the  young  mi 
were  still  there.  She  swiftly  retraced  her  ste 
to  the  turret ;  for  a  few  moments  she  rested  at 
the  window,  and  hearing  no  sound  save  the 
sighing  of  the  trees,  she  concluded  the  villains 
were  still  absent,  and  she  might,  if  her  strength 
did  liot  fail,  procure  assistance  and  return  i 
time  to  prevent  even  alarm  to  the  family.  Sh 
considered  her  better  plan  was  not  to  call  an 
one  for  help;  by  what  the  ruffians  said,  they 
would  not  be  molested  if  they  slept :  she  trust* 
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I  that,  and  breathing  a  prayer  for  hrr  father, 
descended  the  turret  stair,  when  cautiously 
luiig  the  door  she  was  soon  on  the  lavm  and 
on  her  way  to  the  encampment,  or,  as  it  wa« 
called,  the  Keeper's  Luck,  from  some  old  story 

||f  a  keeper  having  found  a  pot  of  gold  coins 
■hen  digging  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  tliat 
pew  close  fo  the  tents.     Ai  any  other  time  and 
on  anv  other  occasion  Laura  would  almost  bare 
died  with  fright  at  the  idea  of  crossing  tlie  park 
and  mtenng  the  forest  alone  and  aAer  midnight ; 
but  Laura  Penruddock  ivas  no  common  charac- 
'«r,— ^mid  and  gentle  as  the  fawns  that  flitted 
across  her  path,  she  could,  if  occasion  required, 
*iininioa  more  courage  and  exercise  more  de- 
(XBOD  than  many  a  dashing  spirited  belle,  who 
*<Nild  deride   danger  when  distant,  and   sink 
Wider  the  certainty  of  its  approach.     Not   so 
Uura  Penruddock ;  retiring  and  devoid  of  self 
in  pvery  shape,  she  was  now  a  heroine ;  boldly, 
W  cautiously,  pursuing  her  way,  but  avoiding 
lie  opn  paths,   to  her  great  joy  site  perceived 
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f    :  the  park  paling ;  she  did  not  think  of  the  gate, 

I  k   '  but  lightly   springing    oyer    she    ran    quickly 

^      '  towards  the  camp. 

As  she  approached  nearer,  to  her  inexpressibk 
rapture,  the  light  from  the  opening  of  the  tenti 
told  her  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired.  She 
hastened  forward  without  observing  Walter  Ray- 
land,  who  was  standing  with  the  gipsy  bo] 
near  the  entrance;  she  quickly  passed  then 
^ : ,  and  was  soon  in  the  tent ;  Walter  and  his  com- 

panion followed  in  wonder  and  amazement  al 
their  new  visiter. 
>  When  Laura  was  visible  to  the  astonished 

?';  ■  eyes  of  the  party,  they  rose  hastily  at  the  sighl 

t  i  of  tlie  young  and  lovely  vision,  for  such  thej 

j  concluded   it  was  ; — one   of  the   dryads  or  a 

'  wood  nymph.      Had  Laura  been  de6cient  in 

personal  attraction,   the  circumstances  attend- 

ing  her  appearance  would    have  procured  as* 

sistance;  the  gay   foresters  were  languid   witli 

.  : ;  ennui,  and   praying  for  excitement :  this   wu 

now  presented  to  them,  and  in  a  form  not  U. 
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|<ibe  rejected, — a  form  that  absolutely  cnchanlMl 
the  beholders  in  that  woodland  camp,  ffa 
csp  nor  bonnet  concealed  the  youthful  he» 
that  stood  panting  at  the  entrance  of  the  t«nt, 
Boable  to  speak  or  declare  hor  wishes.  The 
^nlle  foresters,  though  able,  were  afraid  tu 
ipeak  or  move,  for  fear  the  sweet  rision  should 
dinolve  before  their  adaiiriDg  eyes. 

Our   masquerading  party  were   young    and 

Uu>u£htle8s<    Men  of  the  world — nien  of  honour 

and  iategrity  certainly,  but  still  idle  (asluunable 

rtrollers,  enjoying  the  present  and  heedless  of 

the  futare.     Their  morality  was  equal,  perhaps 

wperior,  to  many  of  their  coofemporaries, — still 

lh*y  were  young,  gay,  and  men  of  the  world 

—the  fashionable  world  ;    which  perhap)^  is  not 

Mjing  loo  much  in  their  favour.     Our  foresi- 

nngerswere  also  rangers  in  St.  Jarae»'9  Street; 

Refi'nt    Street    and    Hyde    Park    daily    wit- 

BM»d  their  gallant ry»  while   the  evening  balls 

Itwd  their  tows  of  love,  "  and,  perhaps,  ne'er  a 

•lUe  ODP,"  save  now  and  then  in  some  solitary 
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instance.  Had  these  light-hearted  revellers  met 
Laura  in  a  crowded  ball-room  they  would  have 
poured  forth  their  admiration  with  rheir  accus* 
tomed  volubility,  and  heeded  not  the  timid  feel* 
ings  that  shrunk  fi-ora  their  overpowering  praise. 
— But  in  the  lonely  shades  of  the  forest,  and  at 
the  silent  hour  of  midnight,  with  the  beautiful 
and  agitated  girl  before  them,  alone,  with  no 
g\iard  save  innocence  and  purity,  the  admira- 
tion of  the  young  men  was  only  equalled  by 
the  respectful  attention  with  which  ihey  waited 
till  Laura  could  recover  breath  to  speak  her 
wish.  She  pressed  her  hand  to  still  the  heav-' 
ing  pulse  and  throbbitig  heart  that  prevented! 
speech,  then  threw  back  the  curls  to  give  cool-1 
ness  to  her  beating  temples;  no  one  spoke— 1 
it  was  but  a  moment, — but  to  our  poor  heroine 
it  seemed  an  age;  at  length  she  was  able  to  say, 
"Gentlemen,  I  request  your  aid — "  She 
could  utter  no  more,  but  that  was  sufficient; 
—the  spell  was  broken— the  sweet  >nsion  was 
mortal,  and  mortal  nuui  could  do  no  less  than 
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ror  to  lender  whatever  anistaoce  she   might 
lequire. 

"How can  wo  help  you,  lady?"  a»I(ed  Walter. 

Laura  had  now  recovered  her  breath  suflSri* 
«Uy  to  say — "  There  are  robbers,  ihietes  nt 
the  Manor  House,  and  they  trill  raurder  my 
fciber  if  you  do  noi  aid  u».** 

Ina  moment  all  nere  armed. 

"  Wm  you  stay  here,  lady  f  we  have  a  ftmalB 
vbo  shaU  attend  you.'' 
"Oh,  no,  no !  my  father  vrould  die  if  I  were 

tbaeDt,  even  if  the  ruffians  spared  htm;    but 

basten,  gentlemeu,  this  way  !*' 
**We  shall  go  quicker  iban  you  can,  lady/' 

ttidUonel,  as  they  left  the  tent  and  were  pro- 

cefdiog  through  the  brakes  towards  the  Manor 

Hou&e. 
"  Thank  Heaven,  you  can  1    I  will  not  be  far 

behind;  but  hasten,  gentlemen,  keep  by  the 

oak  jiou  sec  yonder ;  make  up  to  the  comer 

tturei,  there  is  a  door  open,  the  stair«  will  lead 

If  a  corridor,  follow  that,  and  you  will  find  my 
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father's  room — ^run,  I  entreat  you,  I  will  soon  be 

after." 

"  We  will  not  leave  you  alone." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  pray  you  think  not  of  me." 

'*  I  will  protect  the  lady,*'  said  the  gipsy  b<^. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  may  stay ;  but  run,  gentlemen.** 

Laura's  last  words  were  heard  only  by  herself 

and  companion ;  the  forest  knights  were  for  <nii 

their  way  to  the  sea-turret. 
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Why.  if 

Tear  kwd^p,  bdng  rolb'd,  dnn't  reco^iie 
Xbc  ngOB,  bow  •boold  I,  not  being  robb'd,  idealify 
Tht  lUcf  aiDcmg  so  many  ?     Is  the  crowd, 
Mtr  it  pkue  your  exeelleDqr,  yoar  thief  looka 
Exactly  lik«  the  reit,  or  rather  better. 

"Y(K7  had  better   rest,  lady,*'    ssud   the  gipsy 

boy,  as  Laura  endeavoured  to  keep  on  in  the 

ttme  quick  pace,  which  was  eridenf ly  above  her 

«t«ngth,  that  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  her 

%ht  from   the   Manor    House   to    the    tents. 

"Stay  here,  lady,  and  I  will  remain  with  you, 

or  hasten  forward  for  information ;  on  thb  stump, 

H)  well  covered  with  moss,    you  may  recover 

breath,  while  I  learn  what  is  going  on." 

"  No,"  returned  Laura ;  '*  no,  I  must  follow 
thoK  gendemen;  but,  you,  my  good  boy — I  will 
not  tire  you — ^you  can  rest." 

"  I  ! "  exclaimed  the  boy  indignantly,  "  I 
tiled— I  vrant  rest !     It  was  for  you,  lady,  I 


.».  ■  ■"»   'J  ' 
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spoke.  'J'ell  me  in  what  way  I  can  serve  ) 
and  I  will  soon  prove  that  self  never  entered 
imagination." 

"  You  can  serve  me,*'  replied  Laura,  bait 
**  I  have  not  given  them  clear  directionSk— 
and  tell  them  when  they  reach  the  end  of 
corridor  they  must  take  the  left  hand- 
right-hand  passage  will  lead  far  from  my  fatk 
apartment ;  go,  my  good  boy,  and  I  will  ret 


you 


i»» 


.  I 


The  boy  did  not  hear  the  end  of  Lai 
speech ;  he  darted  like  an  arrow  from  a  I 
Our  heroine  was  obliged  to  wait  a  few  mom 
to  recover  breath,  and  then  as  quickly  as 
exhausted  strength  would  permit  she  pun 
her  way  to  the  house. 

On  entering  the  sea-turret  the  dreadful  i 
that  met  her  ears  was  frightfully  appalling ; 
oaths  and  curses  of  men  were  mingled  ' 
cries  and  screams  of  women,  occasionally 
own  name  was  heard  amid  the  contending 
roar.      Laura's  trembhng  limbs,  which  \ 
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the  reinforcement  from  the  camp.     Laura 
to  her  father,  screaming  piteously,  "  He  is  dead, 
he  is  dead  !  " 

"  No,  dearest   Lauia,  he  is  only  faint ;  t 
villains  knocked  him  down — see  he  is  now  re- 
covering." 

And  80  it  proved  :  Mr.  Penruddock  w 
stunned  by  the  blow,  which,  however,  was  bui 
slight;  on  recovering  his  senses  he  heard  the 
cries  and  ejaculations  respecting  his  daughter. 
The  forest  party  were  too  busy  with  the  mei 
even  to  listen  to  the  frenzied  questions  of  the 
parent ;  tlicir  horrid  sounds  drowned  all  others ; 
a  happy  insensibility  relieved  his  agony,  and 
when  recoUecUon  returned,  Laura's  presence  re- 
moved all  terror  and  anguish. 

When  Laura  was  sufficiently  composed  to 
observe  any  object  besides  her  father,  she  was 
again  startled  at  the  frightful  appearance  of  the 
room  sprinkled  in  every  direction  with  blood ; 
the  wounded  man  placed  on  a  couch  was  at- 
tended by  the  gipsy  and  some  of  the  female 
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(ifliHifi ;  the  raffians  were  removed.  oi«  of 
lb  tenraiits  was  tkspatelied  to  the  nearest  town 
for  medical  aid  and  the  gitU  power  to  take 
cbarge  of  the  yillaiiia. 

"  Why,"  said  Laura,  "  do  they  not  retnore 
that  man  with  the  other  robbers  ?" 
**  That  is  one  of  our  prcserrers,*'  aitswered 
hkAfr.  Penniddock  ;  "  thoti^h  how  they  anived 
^n>  pnnidentiaUy  to  our  rescue  I  cannot  eon* 
^  wife ;  the  whole  occurrence  seenos  more  like 
II  >  dream  than  a  reality  ;  what  could  those  men 
ipfcl  to  gain  here?  1 1  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  peril  their  liveB  for  the  small  booty  to  be 
found  at  Astol.** 

"  Do  not  talk,  dear  father ;  and  to-morrovr 
I  will  iafonn  you  how  these  gentlemen  came 
to  our  aid,  and  why  I  was  absent  when  my 
pmenee  was  wanted  at  your  couch  ;  pray  let 
Bfennar  help  you  to  bed.  Lucy  tells  me  all 
ibe  men  are  safely  placed  in  the  steward's 
'oooQ.  and  the  gentlemen  are  acting  as  guards ; 
»  night's  rest  will  compose  your  spirits  ;  lo- 
moiTOw  you  can  thank  your  preservers." 

k2 


"  I  will  pray  for  them  to-night,  my  child^ 
but  Bpeak  not  of  repose.  And,  Weston,  bow  is 
the  g:entlemaa  who  was  hurt  in  our  defence? 
I  fear  he  is  much  injured." 

'*  I  hope  not,  Sir;  he  is  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  but  he  speaks  hghtly  of  his  wound," 

"  Heaven  grant  he  may  be  right  !  There  is 
already  too  much  sorrow  and  remorse  on  my 
mind." 

"  Yours^  my  dear  father  I  You  are  always 
endeavouring  to  make  every  body  happy  except 
yourself."  i 

"  1  cannot  sleep,  Laura,'*  said  Mr.  Penrud- 
dock,  interrupting  her,  "  but  if  you  will  retirtt 
to  your  couch  I  will  be  silent,  and  that  will 
soothe,  perhaps  calm  my  spirits." 

The  mid-day  sun  shone  full  in  the  chamber, 
and  found  the  imnates  of  Astol  Manor  still  io 
a  state  of  excitement  without  thought  or  idea 
of  repose;  the  surgeon  and  the  magistrate, 
wilh  the  proper  officers,  arrived,  the  ancient 
divelling  was  crowded  with  strangers;  no  one 
thought  of  retiring^ — all  were  awake  and  pre- 
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pmd  tar  the  erents  of  the  day.    Hie  CTening, 

howeter,   presented  another  change ;  the   rat- 

film  were  removed   to  the  county  gaol;    the 

■wieded  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  our  old 

«eqaaintance  Walter  Rayland.  was  eomfortably 

Mktled  in  one  of  the  spare  apartments ;  and  the 

medical  gentleman,  aOer  remaining  with   him 

«I1  day,  returned  in  the  evening  to  his  home, 

siying  the  wounded  gentleman  was  in  no  dan- 

pf,  provided   he   was  kept   quiet ;   but  on  no 

•ccount  must  be  be  removed  from  his  present 

i«rting-plax;e.     The  deputy  housekeeper  was  in 

i  grand  bustle  to  provide  beds  and  other  neces* 

ttries  for  the  strangers,  who  were  so  numerous  ; 

tt  being   thought  better   for  them   to  remain 

during  that  night,  lest  any  of  the  gang  might 

^  be  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manor 

House. 

^  Perhaps  if  the  thoughts  and  secret  recesMen  of 

H  •srh  mind  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Penruddock 
^^  could  have  been  exposed  to  view,  there  would 
^Pllpkve  been  many  of  the   inhabitants  of    that 
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secluded  mansion  secretly  rejoicing  that  some 
communication  had  taken  place  betnreen  then 
and  the  world,  of  which,  for  the  last  tireltv 
years,  they  had  only  dreamed.  Mr.  Penmd- 
dock,  however,  was  not  of  the  number ;  had  the 
intent  been  merely  plunder,  he  would  have 
regretted  that  the  villains  were  interrupted; 
they  might  have  taken  every  thing  moveable,  so 
they  had  departed  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  family.  He  would  have  given  half  his 
estate  had  this  affair  ended  without  the  iotro* 
duction  of  strangers  into  his  retreat;  still,  be 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  these  strangers 
had  preserved  the  lives  of  himself  and  his 
household  ;  and  when  he  remembered  the  fear- 
ful threat  of  the  villains^  for  more  than  their 
lives, — the  ruffians  had  spoken  openly  before  him 
of  their  intended  abduction  of  his  daughter, — 
despair  and  horror  were  in  the  idea,  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock  was  deeply  grateful  that  his  Laura 
had  been  saved;  and  he  implored  forgiveness 
that  one  thought  of  his  own  comfort  had  in- 
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(ruilrd.     He  could  not  dwell  on  the  refl€«tioa 

without  blessing  the  aocideat  that  brought  thefte 

ttnogers  to  tlie  forest,  even  though  it  had  uttro* 

doeed  them  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  had  hoped 

aowae  would  ever  intrude.    To  a  retired,  melan> 

eboly  disposition,  which  for  years  had  been  nur»- 

iag  •orrcyw  and  cherishing  grief,  this  invaaioa  of 

his  priracy  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  unex* 

peeted;  but  it   should  be  borne  not  only  with 

ptieacc,   but  with   gratitude;    and  how  long 

their  young  inmate   might   require  hospitality 

was  uncertain ;  however  the  term  might  extend, 

be  would  endeavour  to  relinquish  his  unsocial 

habrta  and  cheerfully  play  the  host. 

Mr.  Penniddock  had  certainly  been  creating 
•deal  visions ; — "  casdes  in  the  air"  they  could 
scarcely  be  called,  as  those  fantastic  freaks  are 
Mually  of  a  gay  and  joyous  nature,  not  mournful 
dreams  of  soUtude,  of  more  than  convent  sechi- 
••on  for  his  daughter ;  and  such  a  daughter ! 
«»cel  Laura — a  creature  of  "  light,  life,  and 
lo'c  ;*'  the  very  essence  of  a  poet's  dream ;  no 
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poet  could  ever  have  imagined  one  fairer  is 
form;  and  not  even  fancy  in  its  softest  mood 
could  have  created  the  idea  of  one  p\irer  in 
mind,  or  more  angelic  in  temper.  Though  edu« 
cated  in  Uie  midst  of  sorrow,  she  was  not  sor- 
rowful ;  grief  had  been  kept  from  her  with  the 
strictest  care  :  with  her  all  was  gay  and  mirthful; 
the  world  merely  elaimeti  a  passing  thought; 
she  saw  arouud  her  all  she  had  ever  known,  all 
she  had  ever  loved  or  wished  to  love ;  each  day 
brought  joy  and  happiness — each  evening,  peace 
and  rest;  she  was  like  a  suu-beam  dancing  in 
the  fields  of  spring,  or  a  wave  on  the  moonlight 
sea;  her  very  presence  created  joy  and  pleasure; 
and  it  was  the  hope,  the  prayer  of  her  father 
that  this  pure  and  guUcless  state  might  be  ever 
continued.  The  few  moments  of  remembrance 
which  were  occasionally  bestowed  on  the  scenes 
tliat  occurred  about  the  period  of  her  mother** 
death  were  too  vague,  too  fleeting,  to  cause 
more  serious  thought  than  a  brief  period  of 
recollection  and  *vonder,  giving  zest  to  the  happy 
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than  Astol ;  she  had  lived  till  her  sixth  year  b 


rhich 


world 


fhSLl 


a  couutry   town 

Laura  bad  seen,  who  had  never  passed  1 
the  boundaries  of  Astol;  but  though  Lmcj 
might  "  sigh  for  change/'  it  was  merely  a  sigh; 
she  was  happy— very  happy;  and  she  antici- 
pated to  be  more  so  now  they  were  to  U?e  like 
other  people,  and  have  balls  and  fetes  such  a» 
Madam  Weston  would  at  times  amuse  ber^ 
young  auditors  with  the  description  of,  as  b«3ng 
of  daily  ocrurrence  at  the  Manor  House  in  the 
time  of  its  former  lady. 

Lucy's  joyful  visions  did  not  interrupt  her 
repose ;  she  was  soon  dreaming  of  the  gaieties 
pictured  by  her  imagination,  and  the  morning 
found  her  body  refreshed  and  her  mind  revelling 
in  anticipated  feslivities. 

Mr.   Penruddock   could   scarcely   credit   his    r 
situation,  when  the  next  day  he  performed  thttV 
duty  of  host  to  his  preservers.     He  who  had 
hoped  never  to  speak  to  man  again,  save  those 
of  his  own  household,  though  for  the  matter  of 
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ipiUii^  he  did  eenainljr  answer  questioBs,  but 
wrjr  few  men  put  to  hiro !  The  considerate  young 
men  feit  for  the  oppressioii  that  efideotly 
veigfaed  down  the  master  of  the  maoaion,  and 
ijinpathized  vritfa  the  grief  which  they  were  toid 
had  defied  the  soothing  power  of  time  and  hope. 
SBeotly  the  breakfast  oonunenced  and  finished. 
Our  gentle  foresters  at  length  rose  to  depart, 
requesting  permi^ion  to  be  allowed  to  call  and 
inqvire  oonceming  the  health  of  Mr.  Penruddock 
and  his  daughter. 

"  1  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I 
ba^e  been  so  little  used  to  society,  that  I  fear 
you  will  find  small  amusement  at  Astol;  but 
irhstever  may  be  our  domestic  habits,  we  m\ist 
iiw«ys  regard  our  preservers  with  gratitude  and 
thankfaloess ;  my  daughter  shall  itpeak  for  her- 
idC"  So  saying,  Mr.  Penruddock  rang  for 
Lam  and  Lucy,  who  soon  entered  the  apert- 


"  I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Penruddock, 
"  you  will  never  know  by  experience  the  full 
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value  of  tlie  obligation  you  have  conferred  on 
tne;  your  aid  has  rescued  the  only  being  fot 
whom  I  wish  1o  live  from  misery  and  despair. 
When  you  are  fathers,  you  may  perhaps  conceive 
the  thanks  a  father  cannot  find  words  to  utter ; 
but  then  remember,  gentlemen,  when  you  are 
blessed  with  a  daughter  like  mine,  and  to  under- 
stand the  full  value  of  the  gift,  you  roust  bear 
in  mind  that  (his  child  is  the  only  blessing,  the 
only  remembrance  left,  by  one  who  was  an  angel 
in  mind  and  person  ;  one  who  has  slept  years  io 
the  silent  tomb, — one  who  was  adored  while  liv- 
ing, and  whose  memory  can  never  be  forgotten ; 
she  was  too  pure  to  be  left  with  mortals  in  a 

world  of  woe  and  care;  while  I " 

Mr.  Penruddock  could  bear  no  more,  bis 
feelings  overpowered  him  ;  sinking  in  his  chair 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless.  Laura  had 
often — had  always  seen  him  pensive,  nay  sorrow- 
ful— she  had  never  seen  him  otherwise ;  but  this 
burst  of  grief  was  new,  and  it  pained  the  heart 
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r  ber  father,  threw  her  arms  rouod  him,  and 
jiobbed  forth  her  sympathy.  Not  on«  eye  was 
dry-f  the  light-hearted  and  joyous  young  men, 
who  were  perfectly  strange  to  every  indication 
of  sorrow,  shed  the  first  tears  that  had  escaped 
dnm  since  their  childhood. 
The  forest  party,  with  proper  feeling,  and  re- 
^-  specling  the  sorrows  of  their  host,  were  preparing 
^r  cOently  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  Penruddock 
j  Tveotering  some  degree  of  composure,  said^ 
"  Pardon,  my  young  friends,  the  agony  of  a 
bereafed  heart,  which  I  pray  you  may  never 
know !  I  will  not  distress  you  by  a  repetition  of 
my  acknowledgments ;  if  I  can  ever  benefit  you 
tn  iQj  way,  you  will,  I  trust,  add  to  the  obliga- 
ttoo  by  allowing  me  to  soothe  my  feelings  by  so 
'I'wng;  if  wealth  can  be  available,  I  am  rich  in 
ihe  dross  which  is  truly  so  to  me,  and  you  will 
feoder  me  a  benefit  by  enabling  me  to  dispose 
of  part.  Your  companion  shall  receive  every 
attention,  and  you  will  at  all  times  be  welcome 


.inru  UK'  lact. 

Our  young   foresters  repeated 
being  employed  if  their  service 
required,  and  taking  a  friendly 
land,  they  soon  after  returned  t 
camp. 
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H  And  jet  poor  Edvin  was  no  vnlgmr  boy  ; 

I  Dcrp  thoQght  oft  Mcmed  to  fix  hJi  in£uit  tjt^ 

H  Dtiotiei  he  heeded  not,  nor  g«ud,  uor  loj, 

V  Aod  now  he  luigbed  »laud,  yet  none  knew  wlky. 

^BQi   Margaret,   the  servant  whose   dutj  it 
wu  to  attend  on  the  young  ladies^,  was  as^gting 
thrm  while  preparing  to  retire,  the  conversation 
oaiurally  turned  on  the  late  event.  In  any  dwell- 
ing the  circumstance  of  its  being  attempted  by 
nidtugbt  robbers  would  have  caused  a  great 
KiuatioD :   how  much  more  so  then  must  the 
retired  and  retiring  inhabitants  of  Astol  hare 
felt  the  terror  and  fright  occasioned   by  their 
unexpected  and  alarming  visiters. 

"  When  we  found  you  were  missing,  Laura," 
«]d  Lucy — "  poor  Mr.  Penruddock !  1  never 
shall  forget  his  look  of  agony ;  the  villains  dared 
to  say  you  were  with  their  party;  and  Margaret, 
^  did  you  recover  your  fright  ?  " 
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Margaret  was  a  woman  of  very  few  wordt 
like  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  she  was  a  native 
of  the  forest,  born  and  educated  in  the  ManoTi 
of  Astol,  and,  like  the  rest,  devoted  to  her 
master's  wishes  and  interest ;  indeed,  the  self-, 
interest  of  the  household  would  have  prompted 
them  to  study  the  will  of  their  lord,  as,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lonely  situation,  they  had  e\e 
comfort,  with  the  certauity  of  its  continuance; 
and,  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Groves  and  the 
Barwell  family,  those  who  had  relatives  in  th« 
world  were  enabled  to  assist  them  in  every 
possible  way.  Interest,  united  to  habit,  made 
the  barrier  between  the  inhabitants  of  Astol 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  as  strong  as 
even  Mr.  Penniddock  would  wish  or  desire. 

Margaret  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  senice 
at  the  Manor  House; — never  at  any  time  had 
she  given  way  to  loquacity ;  she  was  as  unlike 
Madam  Weston  as  possible,  save  that  she  was 
equaUy  devoted  to  her  master.  In  her  youthful 
days  Margaret  had  been  pretty,  and  was  long 
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tB^ftged  to  an  attendant  of  one  of  the  tuhle 

iMm  at  Astol  ;   bat   Margaret,    like   many 

was  doomed   to  experience  the   ineon* 

of  maQ  :  her  admirer  was  fkithleas,  aod 

finsook  her,  for  a  larger  portion  with  a  trades- 

(aan*s  daughter.     This  had  cast  a  sombre  ^hade 

on  her  character,  even  after  her  dbappointment 

htd  givpu  way  to  time  and  anger.     RespectAil 

uid  stnctlv  attentive   to  her  joung  lady  and 

Lacy,  she  was  yet  not  nearly  so  much  beloved 

as  the  cheerful  and — save  on  one  subject — c(mi< 

nmnicative  Weston.     In  answer  to  Lucy's  queiw 

to  the  surprise  of  both  her  auditors,  Mar- 

pm  rapidly  and  fluently  recounted  her  frights, 

fa»s,  and  terrors.      Lucy  remarked,  she  had 

often  beard  of  fear  driving  away  speech,  but  in 

tbi»  case  it   was   the  reverse, —  Margaret  was 

Bttaally  loquacious. 

"What  a  gay  time  we  shall  have  of  it,"  said 
Lucy.  *•  if  it  sets  every  body  talking  !" 

"It  is  enough  to  set  every  body  talking.  Miss 
Moreton,*'  returned  Margaret,  "when    a  gang 
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of  blood-seeking  villains  are  let  loose  in  a 

orderly  mansion  like  ours ;  in  the  dead  of 

to  be  awakened  by  oaths,  and  swords,  anc 

^  pointed  at  you  ready  to  fire  if  you  scream 

help,  and  no  help  to  come  if  you  screame 
so  loud  for  it.** 

"You  are  wrong  there,  Margaret,"  said 
''  the  help  did  come  when  we  called  for  it. 
"  So  it  did ;  but  how  it  came  I  can't 
>  and  there  was  our  master  in  the  hands  of 

ruffians,  and  he  would  have  been  dead  in 

few  minutes  if  that  young  gentleman,  a 

the  others  after  him,  had  not  rushed  in 

room,  and  saved  your  father,  Miss  Pennidi 

"  Blessings  on  them  for  their  asabtai 

'  exclaimed  Laura  fervently. 

*  "  It  seems  quite  incredible,  that   so   t 

ful  a  scene  of  noise   and   dismay  should 
I  occurred    at  Astol,"   observed   Lucy. 

1     j  Margaret,  like  ourselves,  never  witnessed 

confusion  ?  " 
*  ■  "  Never  but  once,"  returned  the  servant. 
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"  Indeed !  and  when  was  tb«U  f  " 
"WfapD  my  lady  died  there  was  at  nueh 
eonfu^n,  and  more  horror.'* 
1^  '•Was  there  ? "  aaid  Lucy.  **  In  what  way  ?" 
I*  But  Margaret,  thougli  off  her  gimrd  for  one 
aomeiit,  n-as  not  long  g^ilt^y  of  beimying  aught 
thai  mi^t  be  displeasing  to  her  master.  Latira 
^^epeated  the  request  of  Lucy  fur  an  explanation. 
I^P  '*I>eath  is  always  terrible  to  behold,  Misv 
B  Pearuddock  ;  particularly  one  so  young  as  my 

kdy,  and  it  was  so  unexpected." 
iH     "I  know  nothing  of  death  by  experience, 
Margaret ;  but  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  very  pain- 
ful—heart-breaking, indeed,  to  the  survivors; 
bat  not  horrible^  without  the  person  was,  what, 
I  im  sure,  my  mother  was  not,  destitute  of  hope 
for  <he  future.     An  ill-spent  life  may  make  a 
"iMtb-bed  horrible ;  but  surely  that  word  is  too 
Vreng  to  be  applied  to  one  who  has  left  such 
•Iwoted  attachment  to  her  memory.     Vou.  Mar* 
KVet,  would  not  insinuate   aught   against  my 
mother?" 
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"  Me !  Speak  against  my  lady  ?   01 

•*  She  was  good  and  amiable-^ — wj 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  She  was,  indeed !  " 

"  Then,  Margaret,  you  can  have  no  bH 
to  repeat  all  you  recollect  of  that  unhapji 
when  my  mother  was  removed  to  a  bettrt 
— it  is  impossible  to  ask  my  father,  and  I 
is  always  too  much  affected.  You  may  U 
the  subject  will  have  great  interest  for  iim 
daughter ;  sit  down,  Margaret,  and  I 
will  not  distress  you  much."* 

Margaret  looked  as  if  she  did  not  qui 
derstand.  On  a  repetition  of  the  requd 
shook  her  head,  saying, 

"We  were  speaking  of  the  robbers, 
ruddock ;   have  you  heard  that  the  gard 
labourer  was  one  of  the  gang  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned   Lucy,  hastily  j    **< 
mean  so,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Indeed  1  do.  Miss  Lucy  ;  he  confesses 
he  has  been  lurking  some  time  in  the  neigt 
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J,  and  when  the  gardener  was  ill,  he  oflfcred 
aidsUoce,  and  so  found  out  how  to  direct 
ruffians.*' 

"Well"  said  Lucy,  "  I  shall  always  for  the 

pay  some  attention  to  countenance,  for 

&  man  has  a  bad  expression." 

Margaret,  by  turning  the  subject  to  the  gar* 

deoer,  diverted  the  attention  of  her  young  ladiea 

from  any  further  notice  of  her  unguarded  speech, 

tad  they  soon  after  retired. 

For  some  days  the  inhabitants  of  Astol  re* 

muifced  in  a  stale  of  great  excitement — constantly 

dreading  a  return  of  the  villains,  though  they 

were  all  safe  and  well  guarded  in  the  nearest 

j*iL    As  time  moved  forward,  the  members  of 

Mr.  Pearuddock's  family  insensibly  forgot  their 

late  alarm,  and  the  usual  routine  of  tlieir  mov^^ 

BKnts  and  occupations  assumed  their  general 

ffikt  and  uniform  character ;  indeed,  had  it  not 

^  for  the  wounded  guest  they  might  have 

'orgotfen  the  late  event  altogether,  as  Mr.  Pen- 

f^dock  gave   the    management   of   the  affair 
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entirely  into  ihe  hands  of  Groves,  the  steward, 
saying, 

"  There  would  be  sufficient  evidence  withouti 
his,  to  convict  tJie  robbers,  and  if  there  were  iiot« 
it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  bring  him 
forward." 

Groves  did  not  agree  with  his  master,  but  ho 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  differ ;  if  Mr 
Penniddock*s  testimony  as  a  witness  was  indi^* 
petisable,  he  must  be  summoned  by  tlie  autho- 
rities, to  which  no  iloubt  he  would  submit. 

And  the  wounded  stranger  was  as  happy  as  a 
wounded  stranger  could  hope  to  be.  When  he 
awoke  the  morning  after  his  companions  d(Mfl 
parted  for  the  tent,  he  perceived  the  gipsy  boy 
sitting  near  his  bed  ;  on  speaking,  the  boy  came 
to  him  with  the  inquirj*  of  how  he  felt,  and  if  he^ 
had  slept.  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply;  •*  I  can- 
not be  much  hurt,  I  feel  so  free  from  pain ;  but 
why  are  you  here?  I  thought  you  depart 
yesterday  ?  " 
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^B    "  I  vn  here.  Sir,  as  your  attendanl ;  and  I 
^phope  yon  will  not  object  to  my  service.*' 

Raylajtd  mined  a  few  moments  belbre  he 
anwerad,  "  But  you  are  unknown  to  uie,  my 
^Hpong  friend ;  and  bow  can  I  introduce  any  one 
Htto  Mr.  Penruddock's  Eamily  ?  " 
^V  **  I  do  not  seek  To  be  introduced  to  the  family 
^r — ^  your  assUtaat  or  nurse  I  will  do  all  you 
may  require," 

"  I  ibank  you,  my  kind  lad;  btit  this  is  a 

mgular  circuaaatonce.     I  do  not  wish  either  to 

^&tres8  or  wound  your  feelings,  but  remember 

ve  ate  only  the  acquaintance  of  a  day;  and 

tWgh  I  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  yel   you 

ne  known  to  me  only  as  a  gipsy." 

"  fiut  that  does  not  imply  that  1  am  not  to  be 

«>B8t«l." 

"Ateuredly  not ;    but  yet " 

But  yel  what.  Sir?" 
"Vour  tribe  are  not  usually  admitted  into 
'be  dnellings  of  gentlemeo." 
"Perhaps  not,  aa  a  tribe;  but  one  solitary 


"  But  will  you  Dol 
Indeed,  you  shall  finl 
no  recompense,  only 
remain  with  you  at  As^ 

"That,"  said  Rayla 
iieve,  the  cause  of  the 
desire  is  to  continue  in 
not  ?  " 

"It  is/*  replied  the  t 
hesitation.  ■ 

Walter  reflected  a  short 
continued  the  conversatioi 

"  I   cannot  conceive  y< 
yourself,  can   I    intrude 
so  little,  and   who  has  p 
belonging  to  a  race  VTOXj 


'jeiat  to  prow  yoo  hav«  be«o  very  diffinvnUy 

educated,  however  you  may  have  be^n  boni  ?  " 

**  Then  if  your  iinpreanon  of  my  mannen  aid 

words  is  favoarabie,  can  ji-ou  not  act  on  that 

J^wsskn  and  permit  my  attendance  ?      Von 

wSi  not.  Sir,  be  questioned — it  is  all  arranged, 

Vt.  Penruddock  has  consented;    then  do  not 

I,  Sir,  destroy  all  my  hopes — all  my  labours 

f*-aU  that  I  have  waited  so  patiently  for  during 

ioag  and  tedious  months ;  what  can  I  say  or  <io 

•optwe  1  may  be  trusted  ?" 

**  Your  visit  to  our  tent  was  to  procure  admis- 
■n  to  this  dwelling  ?  " 
^  It  was.     Months  have  been  passed  in  «eek- 
^  an  opportunity ; — Heaven  has  at  last  fa- 

•wir^d  my  efforts " 

••  Rather  odd  instruments  for  Heaven  to 
fboose  to  aid  your  purpose.  I  should  have 
S'powl  those  robbers  could  have  little  to  do 
»nh  Heaven." 

Tbf  boy  heedwi  not  the  remark,  but  pursued 
^>»  entreaty, — "  and  when  after  I  had  almost 
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ili'Spaired  of  succeeding,  to  be  so  strangely 
almost   miraculously  —  brought  hero;    do  nc 
kind  Sir,  deny  me  your  aid,  I  am  not  of  gip&f  ] 
origin." 

"  That,  I  can  tell  you,  my  young  frieiid,  isver 
m  ident,  and  'i\  is  also  very  evident  that  you  are  n< 
ignorant;  on  the  contrarj%  you  are  well  informc 
and  sensible.    But  you  shall  judge.     Can  1 
advantage  of  Mr.  Penruddock's  hospitality  to  in-" 
frudeoneof  whom  I  know  nothing  (save  that  he 
i>  not  what  he  seems)  into  his  family  ?     No,  no, 
you  must  feel  I  cannot  do  so.     Go  to  our  tentsj 
you  can  remain  with  ray  companions,  and  wh« 
1  lettjrn  lo  my  father's  house  you  shall  go  witi 
Ml'.'.    I  feel  greatly  interested,  and  will  introdu< 
you  to  my  mother :  if  you   are  worthy,   for 
sake  she  will  assist  you  ;   we  will  attend  to  yoi 
future  prospects  In  any  way  you  may  wish ;  bi 
I  cnnnot  take  advantage  of  the  generosity  v*hich' 
has  extended  a  home  to  me,  to  introduce  oni 
who  evidently  would  be  an   unwelcome   guests^ 
Be  generous,  my  young  friend,  I  know  you  can  ^ 
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just,    and    acknowledge    j<mi    require    too 
f  touch." 

Tiie  hoy  made  no    reply,  but  appeared  the 

toy  image  o(  sorrow  and  despair.      RaylanU 

n9.  as  he  said,  much  interested,  and  felt  great 

atriostty  to  know  the  motive  for  the  boy's  re- 

lest,  but  be  forbore  to  ask.    Feeling  so  much 

iterest,  he  almost  doubted  his  own  steadiness, 

:id  f'e'arfd  be  should  not  be  able  to  hold  hiM 

ifteraii nation.     To  prevent  any  tendency  that 

l»ay,  be  resolved  not  to  question  the  boy  relative 

I  bb  motive,  but  insist  on  his  immediate  return 

to  the  camp. 

"  Vou  do  not  answer  me,"  continued  Rayland. 
The  boy  sighed  deeply.  Again  Rayland  repeated 
bis  demand, — ^the  boy  at  length  replied, — 

*•  li  it  not  sufficient.  Sir,  to  prove  the  jus- 
tiw  of  your  observations,  without  requiring 
^  to  acknowledge  what  will  destroy  all  my 
■wpe*.'  the  criminal  is  never  reqtured  to  pa>n* 
wnteiice  on  himself." 
"  But  you,  not  being  a  criminal,  may  acquit 
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rne  of  unkindness,  when  acting  so  diSerenUy  t« 
what  you  require." 

•*  You  are  right,  Sir,  I  cannot  deny  that, 
am  I  wrong;  hut  I  must  submit:  farewell, 
I  trust  you  will  soon  recover." 

"  Vou    will    wait    for    mv   recovery   at    ih 


camp 


■?•' 


"  I  thank  you.  Sir,  I   must  seek  some  otl: 
introduction." 

"  Can  I  assist  you  in  any  other  way?*' 
Walter,  who  was  really  much  distressed  at 
boy's  dejection,  and  in  justice  obUged  to  confej 
that  if  he  had  not  been  sent  after  them  by 
Laura,  their  interference  would  have  been  too 
late  to  save  Mr.  Penruddock,  as  they  were  pur- 
suing the  contrary  turning  to  that  gentleman's 
bed-chamber.  The  gipsy  boy  was  taking  i 
mournful  leave  of  Rayland,  when  Mrs.  Weston 
entered  the  apartment,  and  inquired  where  Ik 
was  going, 

Walter  answered  for  him,  "  that  he  was  about 
to  return  lo  the  camp." 
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"  1  thought  he  was  your  attendant,  and  was 
te  remain  as  such.  Sir  ?  " 
"  It  would  be  intruding  too  much.  Madam, 
[oo  Mr.  Penruddock*s  hospitality.** 

**  No,    indeed.   Sir.      My    master    was    r<? 
that    you   had    an   attendant  of  your 


Rayland  was  about  to  reply,  disclaiming  any 
'eomwxion  or  intimacy  with    the    gipsy,   when 
'die  imploring  looks  of  the  agitated  boy,  whose 
ewQtenance    brightened   with    renewed   hope, 
dieckcd  his  words;  and  though  Walter  did  deny 
*iie  fact  of  the  boy's  being  his  peculiar  domestic. 
be   concealed  the    circumstance  of  his   being 
toUlly  unknown  to  him  till  the  preceding  even- 
ing.  The  boy  had  previously  gained  the  good 
"pnion  of  Mrs.  Weston,  by  the  anxiety  he  had 
*io*n  both  for  Rayland  and  Mr.  Penruddock. 
^  by  the  alacrity  of  his  movements,  and  ready 
inception  of  those  orders,  which  were  to  such 
*^utle<i  persons  difficult  to  give,  much  more  to 
'^ftnle.    The  idea  of  having  a  sick  stranger  to 
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wnafr  WM  almost  overpowering  to  the 
det*d  bousekeeper. 

**  Whoever  can  wait  on  him  ?*'  was  the  thou 
of  the  XDomenL     "  Brennar  has  to  attend  ! 
ftsnidclock ;  George  and  James  have  both ) 
fioHl  acenpatioo ;  the  women  sen'ants  are 
of  the  question,  and  they  have  plenty  of  W( 
Lord  hcip  mev  I  am  good  for  nothing,  and, 
oiea.  I  hm  those  dear  children  to  attend ; 
iIhs  hd  onist  stay."     Her  mental   reflrctj 
««•  CQiMBuiLicated  to  Rayland^  who  percei 
il    woiftld  be  useless  to   contend    with    bo 
ba  thmfore  ga^^  up  the  point ;  but  when  ] 
IVMwhIuek  visited  him   in   the  course  of 
4iay»  ht  aacplaiBed  to  him  dearly  and  distini 
ho«r  he  was  siluated  in  regard  to  the  boy^ 
iik^.  ai  the  same  time,  his  firm  belief  that 
bov  araa  aaperior  to  his  apparent  rank  in  1 
Mr.  Fnuruddock's  opinion^  aOer  some  few  i 
nutm*  coQsideration.  was  tiiat  the  boy 
remuo  if  Raylaud  did  not  object. 

**  Certainly  sot,*'  was  tlie  reply  ;  "  I  only 
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gni  harijig  caused  so  much  trouble  and  oonfn- 
iioa  to  jrour  family." 

"  It  trould  be  useless  for  me.  Sir,     ri'turnc<l 

VIr.  Penruddock,  "  to  say  I  rejoice  at  what  ban 

occurred.    If  you  have  been  any  time  in  tluft 

Deigbbourhcod  you  roust  be  atrare  that  we  live 

ID  a  state  of  utter  seclusion,  which  it  was  my 

otiDost  endeas'our  to  prolong  and  guard  inviolate 

hlkas  not  been  pennitted  that  my  de&ire  should 

W  granted ;  never  till  the  night  you  so  bravely 

»as&xed  as  has  a  stranger  been  under  my  roof 

fluiiog  ihe  last  twelve  years.    A  frightful  nece»- 

^y  readered  your  presence  not  only   oredftd 

^Jut  welcome,  and    I    trust    the   gratitude   and 

I^ers  of  ray  family  will  be  daily  offered  mul 

•cccptwl  for  your  welfare,   and    I    hope   !ioaje 

^^\s  method  of  exhibiting  our  gratitude  will 

'*  punied.    Our  privacy  being  broken,  it  is  not 

^  material   whether  by  one  or  two.    As  your 

lion  of  the  boy  i»  favourable,  and  you  intend 

""'^'jinghim  to  your  own  abode,  I  can   p»r- 

^^  DO  objection   to  his   remaining  at  Astol. 
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BeiDg  aware  of  bis  origin,  we  will  not  leave  him 
quite  so  unguarded  as  if  he  had  been  long  known 
to  you;  still,  having  been  so  many  years  al 
dweller  in  the  forest,  I  must  say  this  in  viodica-  j 
tion  of  these  people,  that  they  have  never  in  an] 
way  injured  or  annoyed  me ;  they  are  welcomi 
to  the  sticiis  they  break  off  my  trees,  anc 
the  few  birds  or  other  wild  animals  to  be' 
found  on  my  manor.  This  they  know,  and  they  ■ 
appear  to  seek  no  more :  had  all  the  uative^^ 
of  the  forest  been  as  reasonable  and  contented, 
the  late  outrage  would  never  have  taken  plac< 
My  decision,  if  you  considt  me,  is  for  the  bo] 
to  remain  while  you.  Sir,  are  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Manor  House ;  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  aic 
my  servants  in  their  endeavour  to  serve  you,  til 
your  health  is  perfectly  established." 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  craw  doth  ung  m  sveetly  m  the  Ivk, 
WImb  nddMr  b  •nendad  ;  uid  I  thiok 
Thciugiitiiigak,  if  the  alumld  fing  by  day 
Wlun  erery  gooae  U  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  beuer  •  mmiden  tfaui  the  wrea. 

[VTbexj  Walter  Rayland's  cooipanions  returned 
to  their  camp,  they  arranged  themselves  round 
the  table  to  discuss  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  perhaps 
boltlM,  and  also  the  late  event. 

"Well,"   said  Deverel,   "  that    VValtpr   is   a 
Wky  Cellow ! " 

"Liicky !  with  a  wound  that  will  confine  him 
•  monih  or  more,"  exclaimed  Trevallian. 

"  Y«,  lucky  for  all  that,"  returned  Lionel ; 
"  toe  doctor  said  there  was  no  danger ;  he  has 
<>i>ly  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  be  waited  on  by  thoM 
'WO  beauties — by  Heavens!  who  would  not  be 
bounded  to  be  so  rewarded  ?  " 
"VVho  indeed!"   answered  PhiHp.     "Why 

l3 


I  would  willingly  lose  a  leg  or  an  amn  to  h»Te 
that  divinity  hover  about  my  bed,  aud  be  amu 
and  legs  for  met" 

"Who  would  not?  But  I  question  much  if 
Raylatid,  with  all  his  luck,  as  you  call  it,  will 
have  that  pretty  girl  for  his  nurse." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  these  matters,  Tre- 
vallian  ;  your  head  is  full  of  Flora.  The  god- 
dess of  flowers  drives  away  the  goddess  of; 
beauty  and  of  reason  too,  or  else  you  would  sec 
the  necessity  of  his  having  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful attendant  to  dress  his  wounds.  Ob,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  if  il 
were  otherwise.  Are  not  all  knights-errant  re- 
warded by  the  smiles  of  the  lovely  maidens 
whom  they  hate  rescued  from  the  fangs  of 
monsters,  the  jaws  of  dragons,  and  the  wicked 
ness  of  giants  ?  By-the-by,  though,  as  we 
assisted,  we  ought  all  to  share  the  reward." 

"  Right,  Delaval !  "  exclaimed  Philip  ;  "  the 
is  law  and  justice  both  ;  and  my  advice  U 
thai  we  all  go  and  require  aid  and  the  smile 
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flf  beaury  to   cheer  our    toils   and    r4ire-w>ni 
framet." 

''  We  shall  miss  our  commander,  I  fear ;  but 
tlK  two  months  are  nearly  expired,  so  perhafi* 
our  tents  would  strike,  at  any  rate,  ere  loo^  to 
marching^  orders." 

"This  last  meek  has  been  wore  to  roy  laale," 

itid  Dererel.  "than  ottr  whole  prertous  sojourn; 

ud  now  you  talk  of  the  camp  remox'in^,  Kurh 

»  stirring  night  as  that  at  Aatol  would  well  pay 

ooe  for  a  year's  seclusion." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  soldier,  Phil."  ob- 

wrved  Sir  Arthur;  "there  are  no  adventureH 

of  this  kind  in  chambers,  with  '  Coke  upon  Lit> 

^IctOQ*  and  '  Blackstonc'  always  at  your  elbow.*' 

"  We  have  some  amusing  trials  though,  «ufR> 

MQtto  keep  our  faculties  alire;  and  then  we 

liave  the  benefit  of  a  roof  to  cover  u«, 

diiu  Uiough  we  speak  daggers  we  use  none,-^— so 

'H  e'en  keep  to  roy  vocation,  and  leave  you.  Sir 

•^ftbur,  the  chance  of   being  Commander  in 

Chief,  like  your  great  namesake.    After  all,  a 
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cfaomber,  with  its  dingy  walls  and  musty  re 
is  not  to  be  despised^  ^hen  there  are  plenty  of 
cJicats,  with  their  whims  and  passions  to  tor- 
neat,  and  their  gold  to  soothe  and  reward  the 
poor  deril  of  a  lavryer,  who  has  to  struggle  with 
kuig-Dnnded  explanations  and   long- scribbled 

"  No»  Phil,  you  are  wrong ;  you  have  never  J 
had  thit  struggling  and  impatient  attention." 
.  .  "All  in  good  time ;  and  to  make  sure  of  one 
dieaij  Til  walk  over  the  park  in  the  evening, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  the  little  gipsy  wba^ 
has  promised  me  his  patronage." 

"I  will  be  your  companion,"  said  Sir  Arthur; 
•*  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  view  the  interior 
of  this  old  mansion-house  with  all  its  '  appurte-j 
naaoes,*  to  borrow  one  of  Deverers  phrases.' 

■'  Vou  would  not  pay  a  visit  to-day?  why  we' 
have  but  just  left.     What  the  devil/*  said  Dela- 
val.  "  do  you  want  to  be  forbidden  all  inter-  ■ 
course  f     Depend  on  it,  the  melancholy  master 
of  this  manor  will  be  more  thankful  for  a  breach 
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of  etiquette  than  a  strict    observance  of  that 
doty." 

1  beiiere  you  are  right/*  returned  Sir  Ar- 

Itfanr;   "we  must  not  make  Mr.  Penruddock'a 

abode  a  bouse  of  call  for  strollers  and  idle  fgen' 

who  are  so  absolutely  destitute  of  occo* 

pation  that  they  are  constrained  to  seek  paadiBe 

in  wilds  and  wildernesses.     My  advice,  if  you 

aQ  wish  for  it,  is  to  strike  our  teatd  and  depart 

for  oor  respective  honie9>  where  we  may,  as  the 

days  shorten  and  the  cold  increases,  have  some 

few  comforts,  which,   though  we  have  not  yrt 

required  ihem,  we  soon  shall" 

"  We  mtist  not  go  till  Walter  is  able  to  ac- 
cttapuiy  tis,"  said  Philip. 

"1  fev,"  returned  Trevallian,  •*  it  will  be 
■  aie  time  before  he  can  travel  these  rough 
^,  for  roads  tfaey  are  not.  He  is  in  good 
quartcR  at  any  rate,  so  we  need  not  distress 
Wfielves  about  him — however,  we  can  wait  a 
^ day* before  we  decide.  The  weather  is  suffi- 
ciently fine  at  present  to  make  our  sojourn  here 
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not  quite  so  imprudent  as  it  will  be  some  few] 
weeks   hence,  when  tiie  white  frost  will  nip  us 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings.     I,  for  one,  shall 
then  prefer  a  well- furnished   drawing-room  or 
hbrary." 

Our  forest   gentlemen    did  not   immediately! 
determine  to  remove  their  quarters.    A  few  daTS^j 
passed  over  without  any  prospect  of  RaylandTsj 
removal  being  practicable.    Though  in  no  dan- 
ger, rest  and  stillness  were  absolutely  necessary  j 
for  his  perfect  recovery.     An  effusion  of  blood 
might  be  apprehended  if  a  removal  were  at-j 
tempted — such  was  the  surgeon's  opinion  ;  and, 
as  the  daily  visits  were  very  inconvenient  to  the 
medical  gentleman,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
the  danger  was  not  ideal,     When  Walter  could 
bear  the  journey  he  was  to  make  some  stay  at 
the    hunting-seat    belonging  to  the    family  of 
Dclaval.  As  Mr.  Smithson,  the  surgeon,  assured 
them  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  while 
Hayland  remained  quiet,  he  declined  acquaint- 
ing his  friends  respecting  his  present  residence 
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and  ftcddem,  alle^ng  (h^  tenor  It  iroold  oecii> 
cion  to  bis   family,  and   the  iDConvaiiaoce  it 
woold  be  to  bis  boat  if  any  of  his  relatiw  wvrr 
to  visil  Astol.    As  be  told  Deverd.  **  It  was 
qmte  clear  they  would  never  have  been  admitted 
a»  Tisiters.   Whatever  Mr.  Penruddock*t  reasons 
Stteht  be,  he  certainly  had  no  wish  for  theirs  or 
tsy  other  society ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  on 
the  poor  man,  if,  because  he  was  so  tttifortunate 
as  to  hare  his  house  attempted  by  robberR,  that 
be  must,  as  a  second  trouble,  have  it  inundated 
•itb  visiters.     Now  I  know  my  good  mamina 
wOTild  worry  herself  to  death  if  she  were  awape 
thai  her  pet  son  was  tied  up  by  the  leg  in  any 
gentleman's  old  mansion.     Why  bless  you, 
mn,  she  would  bring  down  a  waggon  load  of 
■iodors,  nurses,  and  medicines,  enough  to  drive 
•»<ty  person  out  of  the  little  senile  they  may 
•iiaaee  to  have ; — and  between  ourselves,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  in  a  bad  way.     Some  of  us  are 
ww'i  from  whim,  others  with  mystery  ;   for,  to 
ttll  ihe  truth,  thb  is  the  roost  mysterious  place 
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I  ever  met  with; — and  some  of  us  are  half  mad 
vrith  love,  and  I  expect  I  shall  be  so  too  when 
I  am  well  enough  to  see  the  divinity  who  inhabits 
this  antique  abode/' 

"  If  you  talk  so  muchj  you  will  go  mad  with 
fever,  Walter,"  said  Philip,  "  and  then,  per* 
haps,  I  shall  go  mad  with  grief;  so  prithee  my 
good  fellow  rest  quiet,  and  your  lady-mother 
mad  the  pretty  Flora  shall  remain  in  blissful 
ignorance.*' 

**  And  yet,  Phil,  what  pleasure  it  would  give 
me  to  have  my  sister  and  that  beautiful  girl  ac- 
quainted; but  tell  me  if  you  know  which  is  the 
daughter  of  our  host ;  he  has  but  one  1  am  told." 

'*  That  is  really  more  than  I  can  answer;  but 
what  do  you  say  about  our  tents  being  raised? 
the  nights  are  cool  and  long,  and  verily.  Walter, 
we  miss  thy  social  converse/* 

*•  I  trust  you  do, — I  would  not  wish  to  be  a 
mere  nobody, — an  acquaintance  of  the  day,  I 
would  have  you  all  lament  and  mourn  my  ab- 
sence ;  and  verily  it  will  be  better  if,  to  console 
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rour^lres  for  such  grierous  loss,  you  men  to 
return  instanter,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate/* 

•*  No  trery  bad  one, — but.  Waller*  bow  often 
han  thou  seen  thy  pretty  nunes  T* 

"  \ot  at  all,  since  the  first  night  vn  entered 
[Vie.** 

And  have  the  domestics  given  you  any  cloe 

[to  tile  wooden  of  this  place,  which  we  know 

vt  great  and  manifold  ?** 

"  No,  indeed ;  but  Phil,   I  tell  you  honestly, 

you  wiU  never  learn  aught  by  me ;  if  there 

tte  toy  secrets,  and  they  come  to  my  know* 

lcd|e,  you   shall   find  they   can  be   kept  se- 

euTely." 

"  Itt  your  giddy  head,  Walter  ?"  said  Philip, 
®«Trupting  the  invalid — "well,  keep  them  if  you 
iit(,  but  the  master  of  this  mansion,  how  often 
'loyou  receive  a  visit  from  him  ?" 
"  Every  day." 

"Really! — ^Why  then  I  fear  you  have  too 
n»i«bofagood  thing." 

The  majster  of  the  house  is  truly  kind,  hos- 
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t;'  pitable,  and  friendly;  if  I   am  unirelcome  1 

does  not  let  me  perceive  it,  and  during  his  sho 
daily  visit  he  proves  himself  a  perfect  gent] 
man,  and  an  intelligent  companion." 

"  He  can  know  nothing  of  the  world." 

"  Not  of  the  present  world;  but  he  mti 
have  been  much  in  society  in  his  early  dap, 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  times  in  which  ^ 
were  sucklings  in  the  ladder  of  life." 

"  And  his  female  dependents, — does  he  e\ 
mention  them  ?" 

"  Never,  except  when  I  inquire  concerni 
their  health ;  but  I  have  found  out  the  nam 
of  the  wood  nymphs.  The  daughter  of  M 
Penruddock  is  called  Laura.  Her  firien 
and,  as  I  have  learned,  companion  from  h 
earliest  years,  is  a  Miss  Lucy  Moreton.  Tl 
is  all  I  have  ascertained ;  for  the  people  he 
are  not  over-communicative:  but  which 
the  maidens  visited  our  camp  on  that  eventl 
night  is  more  than  I  have  been  able,  with  ) 
my  wisdom,  to  find  out," 
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•  Perhaps  neither  of  them  was  our  camp 

risioii,  for  rerilj  she  seemed  more  than  mortal, 

tawexking  above  this  mundane  sphere.  Bui  you 

are  not  quite  the  lucky  fellow  we  imagined  you. 

ibr  our  ideas  were  busily  employed  with  envy, 

iutred^  and  malice,  when  we  pondered  on  the 

pcobable,  or  what  appeared  probable,  situatkm 

ef  your  sojourn  in   this   mansion   of  wondera. 

We  pictured  you  with  this  "  Ladye  of  the  Wood," 

Dursing,  soothing,  and  amusing  your  bouTS  of 

cue :  but  as  you  are  left  to  the  guidance  and 

attendance  of  old  crones  and  waiting  men,  why 

perhaps  we  may  forgive  you  for  being  an  in- 

"»te  with  our  fairj'  of  the  forest.     But  now  lu 

^  wrious, — Mr.  Smithson  informs  us  you  are 

*t  in  the  slighte<?t  danger." 

"  True,"  relumed  Rayland,  "  but  he  gives 
no  liope  of  a  speedy  removal,  which  b  suflS- 
ciently  irksome,  and  there  is  small  hope  of  my 
W'ng  aWe  to  join  again  our  summer  camp.^ 

'*  I  fear  not ; — and  in  that  cajw,  as  the  time 
»  nearly  pxpired " 
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"  Why  the  best  thing  you  can  do/'  i 
riipted  Walter,  *'  is  to  remove  as  soon  as  .4 
wills.  Wlieii  I  am  allowed  to  leave  I  will 
up  my  abode  at  Delaval's,  where  he  tell 
you  will  all  be  at  Christmas ;  but  long  before 
I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  climb  any  tree  ii 
forest.  My  host  is  a  gentleman,  and,  as 
is  daily  endeavouring  to  add  lo  my  comfort 
certainly  he  never  gives  me  reason  to  su 
I  am  an  intruder;  but  from  what  little  I 
learn  I  am  the  only  person^  male  or  female, 
has  entered  the  house  as  a  guest,  dunn| 
last  twelve  years,  and,  from  Mr.  Penrudd 
habits  of  seclusion,  1  fear  I  must  be  sad 
his  way;  depend  on  it,  as  soon  as  my  8 
will  permit,  I  shall  make  my  parting  ack 
ledgments.  So  now,  Phil,  go  and  consult  ( 
your  departure." 

The  society  and  management  of  Walter 
land  were  not,  as  he  obsen  ed,  sufficiently  a 
ciated  by  his  companions,  till  he  was  no  1< 
able  to  take  the  lead    and   direction  of 
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VVootlJand   Home.      The    "  gentle  Forertere" 

missed  bis  ready  conception  of  what  was  requi- 

I  vter  aod  his  alacrity  in  procuring  and  providing 

ior  their  daily  wamts.    There  was  a  chasm  be- 

[jaad  iheir  power  of  remedying,  and,  after  a  few 

re  days,  which  passed   wearily  and  heavily, 

Ilhey  broke  up  their  camp.     Before,  however, 

I  tbey  left  the  forest,  they  made  arrangementa  for 

epimiunicatioQ  with  Walter  by  the  assistance 

of  Delaval,  and  after  receiving  the  grateful  ac. 

knowledmncnts  of    Mr.    Penruddock.  for   the 

"■eniial  service  they   had  rendered  him,  they 

W«  farewell  to  Walter,  and  departed  to  their 

'•pective  homes. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Let  me  play  the  fool'; 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  ji^ndsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  janndiee 
By  being  pvevish  ? 

A  MONTH  passed  away  from  the  time  thai 
companions  of  Walter  left  the  forest.  Mr.  1 
ruddock,  from  paying  his  daily  visit  as  a  d 
and  most  unwillingly,  at  length  went  thrc 
all  the  gradations  of  bearing  an  inconveni 
from  necessity — then  considering  it  no  in 
venience — and  at  last  receiving  positive  plea 
from  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  gi 
indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the 
pression  conveyed  by  the  candid,  open, 
cheerful  disposition  of  Rayland.  Mr.  Pen 
dock,  to  his  own  surprise,  found  himself  in 
sibly  seeking  the  apartment  of  the  invalid; 
when  Walter  was  allowed  to  leave  his  coi 


"liny  boiiTs  were  spent  by  the  roelancboly  mas* 
^oflbe  Qiansioa  in  the  society  of  our  hero. 
Wtauojwilv  Laura  and  Lucy  were  of  the  party ; 
M(//Y Halter  admired  the  "  viaioQ*'  in  the  lent, 
iif  was  DOW  altogether  absorhed  in  admirotion 
i>f  tlip  sweetness,  grace,  and  intelligence  of  his 
jmtht'nl  hostess.  Poor  Rayland !  it  was  all 
"w  with  bini, — he  was  deeply  in  lore ;  and 
ifte  hours  appeared  to  fly  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  when  Laura  accompanied  her 
buhft  in  his  nait.  Laura  was  equally  pleased 
*]ih  ibeir  young  guest,  but  not  with  equal  de- 
^■^■Hou.  Rayland*s  passion  had  fast  ripened  into 
l»e,  while  she  felt  only  pleasure.  Still  there 
»w  DO  cau^e  for  him  to  despair ;  he  was  the 
only  youn^  inan  Laura  had  ever  spoken  to,  save 
m  the  memorable  meetings  in  the  forest,  and 
naher  felt  no  fear  for  the  result.  Our  hero 
■w  not  de6cient  in  a  little  touch  of  vanity. 
"  In  person,  manner,  and  acquirements,  there 
<*n  be  nothing  to  which  either  herself  or  her 
father  can  object/'  said  Walter  to  himself,  when 
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debating  the  probability  of  his  accc 
rejection.  He  had  quite  decided  as  to 
being  made.  "And  soon;'' as  lie  justly 
when  he  was  mentally  soliloquizing, 
pretty  Laura  gels  known  to  the  world, 
father's  estates  in  addition  to  herself,  wht 
tlu-  world  will  go  mad  after  her,  Dukeft,  I 
anil  Baronets — oh !  poor  Walter  Raylanij 
stand  a  small  chance !  But  hero,  where  shej 
nothing  of  all  this  grandeur,  a  mere' 
squire,  with  some  few  thousands  yearly, 
be  deemed  contemptible.  But  will 
right  ?"  said  Walter,  interrupting  himself, 
not  Laura  formed  to  grace  the  highest 
titles,  dignity,  and  honour?  Why  shoulc 
to  place  her  in  comparative  obscurity 
was  it  obscurity  ?  As  a  gentleman  of  an  ai 
race  he  was  equal  to  any, — what  was  tlu 
mere  title?  But  would  Laura  think  8(y 
she  were  what  he  supposed  her,  she^ 
Tliese  cogitations  were  not  always  decide 
the  satisfaction  of  Kayland.    He  would 
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mtftttM^  of  bis  tnaSj,  their  worth    and 

ttodtnlitj,  againat  the  rank,  titles,  and  wcaJth 

of  the  iM»ble»  who  would  sigh  for  Laura,  when 

ihr  would  be  knowiL      His  reflecttom  ueaDy 

oded  with  the  entrance  of  the  objrct,  when 

ill  reasoning,  generosity,  and  disinterestcdneia 

mished  before  the  charm  of  her  presence;  and 

WaHer  forgot  all  but  the  passing  moment.     He 

would  not  declare  his  love  while  at  Astol ;   he 

would  first  speak  to  his  father, — not  that  he  haul 

■^  fear  from  that  quarter — every  father  would 

vtlocme  such  a  daughter-in-law ;  her  property 

V  an  heiress  would  be  more  than  sufficieiit  re- 

■Ucftdatiou  to  any  family,  even  the  6rst  in 

^kingdom. 

In  the  mean  while,  tiiough  Walter  forbore  to 
''*'lMe  his  aflcction  by  words,  yet  his  actionn 
•P^k*  plainly,  —  every  look,  every  word  had 
wura  for  its  object,  lu  no  other  place  could 
'Imj  have  been  unnoticed ;  but  Mr.  Penruddock 
Un.  Weston  consklered  Laura  as  a  mere 
fnild;  yeare  had  stolen  by  without  notice ;  Mr. 
I*  M 
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Penruddock  heeded  not  the  time,  which,  had  i 
been  altogether  antiihilatecl,  would  have 
him  no  sorrow  ;  while  Mrs.  Weston,  in  the 
routine  of  domestic  dut}'  and  employment,  tc 
no  account  of  days  that  were  ever  the  same 
unvaried.  To  the  iniiabitants  of  Asrol  the" 
sameness  of  their  life  was  not  irksome;  thej 
had  alv\ays  been  accustomed  to  the  isolat4 
situation  of  the  Manor  House ;  and  though  tl 
had  known  it  in  gayer  and  liappier  times. 
those  days  of  revelry  had  so  lung  passed  aw«] 
that  the  remembrance  of  iheiii  was  also  gt 
or  they  were  remembered  only  as  a  dream, 
BA  a  dream  which  they  had  no  wish  to  renei 
The  dead  could  not  be  recalled,  nor  coul 
the  elder  inmates  forget  the  friends  they 
loved  in  early  life  :  nor  could  they  believe 
probable  that  mirth  ami  revelry  would  evi 
revisit  this  ancient  dwelling;  but  time,  tl 
grand  softener,  had  done  wonders,  end 
save  the  master  were  contented,  if  not  hapj 
Mr.  Penruddock  had  suffered  so  much  in 
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ynrs  tbat,  unlike  the  generality  of  luaniind,  he 

thwigitt  not  of  the  future.     Hope  «ppe«red  to 

h^ve  died  vtithin   him.      He  did  uot  eoosidfir 

iiiiodelf  ro  hve;  he  only  existed,  and  lufiered 

csifteiice  for  the  sake  of  bis  child  ;  aud,  strange 

to  tty,  he  never  thougbl  deeply  on  what  might 

he  her  fate  if  he  ivere  to  be  removed.     If  by 

chance  the  subject  entered  his  mind  he  diemisMxl 

It  quickly  as  unnecessary.     Laura  would   have 

•rnllh  in  abundance,  there  vrould  be  plenty  of 

IfffWif  on  the  estate  able  and  willing  to  under- 

uke  the  maiMgenwnt  of  it  for  her,   nod  the 

migfat  lire  and   die  m  peace   in  the  abode  of 

her  ancestors. 

li  never  occurred  to  Mr.  PenruUdock  that  his 

nbtude  might  be  invaded  ;   the  precautions  he 

had  taken  to  make  a  wilderness  of  the  domain 

•eurnl  him,  in  his  idea,  from  all  cJmnce  of  such 

«•  erwiL  With  this  impression  he  felt  no  aiLxiefy 

m  her  acconnt — no  fear  that  she  herself  might 

^li  to  visit  the  world. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Penrud- 

m2 
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dock  had  met  with  no  obstacle,  no  inicrruptu 
to  his  plan  of  retirement ;  and  even  now,  wl 
he  had  a  stranger   under   his  roof,   and 
stranger  was  young,  gay,  and  every  way  calcu- 
lated to  engage  the  afl'ections  of  his  dauglitei 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  candid  and  cl 
fill  dispositioD  of  the  visiter,  who  gained  on 
host  without  effort  or  intention ;  but  the  idea' 
Laura's  being  influenced  in  the  same  way  never 
occurred  to  her  father^  and  principally  becau«l 
he   had  never   ceased  to   regard  her  ais  bein^] 
scarcely   a  child.     Years  not  being  noted  by 
Mr.   Penruddock,  he  might  perhaps  have  beea 
puzzled   if  any  one  had   inquired  the  age  of  j 
bis  daughter.     Under   this  impression  of  her 
security,  Mr.  Penruddock  had  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  inter- 
course    between     Rayland    and    the    youthftd 
maidens  at  AstoL   When  Walter  was  sufficieutly 
recovered  to  leave  bis  room,  the  servants  wouW  1 
wheel  him  into  the  drawing-room,  thenLau'*': 
Lucy,  and  Mrs,  Weston  were  usually  his  cofflp*" 
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for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  Walter  would  aing 

Lauia,  and  promue  to  dance  with    Laej 

rben  able,   **and  with  you  too,  Mrs.  Wwloii." 

[e  had  been  amusing  them  for  some  houn>  with 

gay  and  animated  description  of  their  forett 

"  We  will  iiave  a  ball-room  erected  when* 

camp  stood,  and  you.  Madam  Weston,  »hal] 

Irad  off  with  me  in  a  waltz.*' 

"  A  waltx  ! — what  a  that,  Mr.  Rayland  ?  " 
idwd  the  good  lady,  who  had  seen  country- 
dtttts  oat  of  number,  but  waltzing  was  un- 
boim,  eren  by  name, — "  a  what  did  you  say, 

"A  waltz,  my  dear  partner;  1*11  tvhisk  you 
•Mlikeatopl" 

'A what?     Do  speak  plainly,  and  say  what 

'mean  by  a  waltx?" 

"Why  vhen  it    is   a  vlance  where  you  turn 

""•xl  and  round,  like like  what — let  me  see 

*^l»y  like  a  ventilator,  such  a»  I  have  seen 
I  li^l   "tt*!  in  windows  for  air.'* 

'Anddoyou  call  that  a  dance?"  asked  Laura. 
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"  Yes,  and  a  very  pretty  one  too,  M 
ruddock." 

"  What  like  a  whirligig  ?  " 

"  Something  like  it,  indeed." 

"  Well,"  said  Weston,  laughing,  "  th( 
can  account  for  your  visit  to  our  forest 
those  giddy  young  gentlemen.  W^hei 
heard  of  it,  I  said  you  must  all  be  mad 
it  proves,  for  no  brains  could  stand  whii 
whirling  as  you  describe  your  dance." 

"  And  is  that  the  only  dance  you  hari 
nianded  Lucy. 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  have  quadrilles,  gallopa 
/urkas,  coquettes,  and  shawl  dances." 

Walter,  at  the  request  of  his  com 
described  these  several  dances,  to  th 
anuisemont  of  his  auditors.  Mrs.  West* 
ever,  shook  her  head,  observing,  that 
(lid  not  improve." 

*'  And  why  do  you  judge  so.  Madam  ^ 
I  assure  you,  these  dances  are  all  ver 
and  very  graceful." 
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"Th*v  tnaj  be;   but  they  cannot  etjaad  thi* 
iboce  our  lords  and  ladies  med  to  exhibit  in  thr 
gntai  hall." 
".And  what  sort  of  dance  was  that  .' 
"WJiT.  in  the  6rst  place,  the  master  of  tlic 
■eerraioni«s,  or  the  lonl  of  the  mansion,  would 
lead  a  gentleman  to  the  first  lady  in  the  room. 
■ad  wheti  he  had  made  his  bow,  the  Irnly  would 
her  hand,  when  he  led  her  to  the  top  o(  thr 
I,  with  such  grace  and  dignity ;  and  then 
?r  gentleman  le<l  another  lady  beside  her, 
I  and  so  they  went  on*  till  sometimes  there  were 
>  twenty  ladiea  all  of  a  row,  or  more ;  and  then 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  would  place  themselven 
opposite  the  ladies  they  led  up,  till  they  made 
quite  a  long  line  all  down  the  hall.     And  then 
the  top  couple  would  dance  down  till  they  came 
to  tlif  bottom,  with  such  prctfy  figures  and  such 
OKrry  tuoM^  it  would  do  your  heart  good  lo  hear 
tbem;  and  it  was  a  gay  sight  to  see  them  all 
dancing  together  with  such  glee  and  animation. 
Ab,  you  have  nothing  like  that  now  !" 
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"And  do  tbey  aUow  tbem  to  \x  daiicad  in 
the  kiu;h€3i.  Sir  T' 

"  Why,  I  believe  not,  I  rather  think  they— 
I  mean  the  servants — scorn  otir  native  dance. 
as  they  cotisider  it  \nilgur  to  show  off  in  any- 
timi^  below  a  quadrille.'* 

*  Mercy  on  me,  b  it  come  to  this !    Why,  my 
Lady»  and  all  the  Lonls  at  Astol,  danced  them ; 
aiid  once  we  had  the  Royal  Family  here,  and  u 
fine  family  it  was  of  princes  and   princeaBes, 
I  with  the  Prince  of  Wales   at  their  head,  and 
they  all  danced  this  dance,  and  pleased  enough 
they  were;  and  my  Latly,   Mr.   Penruddock's 
mother,  danced  with  the  Prince;  he  was  a  beau- 
tiful yoimg  man,  and  looked  like  an  emperor , 
«nd  my  master's  father  danced  with  the  Prin- 
«••  Mary,  and  she  was  a   beanty  too  !     This 
•^M  before  your  father's  time.  Miss  Laura :  but 
»f  you  had  seen  how  grand  it  was, — there  was 
»  row  of  ladies,  prijiceases,   at   tlie  top,   then 
ducheaws  and  countesses,  and  baronets*  ladies, 
■wl«ll  in  order; — and  now  to  pretend  that  the 
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^HiT 

1 
1 

hussies  in  the  servants'  hall  despise  wM 

has  danced  I " 

"  There  were  minuets  in  those  daya^ 

^Hi 

1 

Weston." 

"  Yes,  indeed  there  were,    and  toi 
gracefully  they  walked  them  !  ''        ^| 

"  Just  like  the  picture  of  Sir  Charln 

H 

m 

son  and  Miss  Byron,  in  that  book  yQ 

^^^^^^^^^■H 

J 

fond  of  looking  into,"  said  Laura.        , 

H| 

d 

"  Just  so  ! — ^The  Prince  held  up  hiis  1 

H     n 

like  Sir  Charles,  and  the  lady,  your  gra 

■ 

mother, — oh!    she  was    a  stately ^d 

^M 

■ 

was   dressed   like  Lady  G.,  just   s3H 

^^^^^H 

silk, — oh,  it  would  stand  of  itself! — « 
my  lady's   sister  danced    witli   the  J 
Osnaburgh !  "                                       | 

"  The  bishop ! — Surely  a  bishop  wi 
dance ! "                                              ^H 

"  Ah  !  but  you  know  he  was  not  a  bui 

B 

"Not  a  bishop  1"   said  Lucy,    "  ti 

m        m 

did  you  call  him  one  ?  "                    ^M 

1    1 

"  Why,  because  that  was  his  title.  Ml 
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no  liishop, — he  waa  the  Duke  of  York  ; — and 
my  handsome  and  grand  he  looked  when  he 
tas  danciag  with  Lady  Ellmore,  but  not  iio 
|n»d  as  hift  brother,  thp  Prince.  Ah  well,  how 
tBoehas  passed  !  they  must  be  old  men  now, 
if  they  are  living  at  all." 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned   Walter,  "  there  have 
been  very  few  deaths  among  them,  except  the 
old  king  and  queen,  and  your  fnend  the  bishop." 
"  Hush,  Mr.  Rayland,  do  not  speak   lighUy 
of  those  above  us.     And  is  llie  Prince  of  Wales 
living?" 
"Ve*.  as  King  George  the  Fourth." 
"  Does  he  not  make  a  good  king?     And  {» 
•^married?" 
"  He  is  a  widower  now." 
"Wella-day  !  there  is  sorrow  for  all,  you  see, 
•"y  dears;  we  are  never,  in  any  station,  exempt 
^'^  calamity ;  even  his  Majesty  has  to  mourn 
'•'flwsof  his  wife." 

"  Not  very  much,  my  good  lady  i  it  was  no 
•"W-bieaXing  business  with  hira." 
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**  Mr.  Rayland,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you 
speak  so  (reely ;  but  kings,  and  personages  of 
the  royal  bouse,  should  uut  l)e  mentioned  but 
with  reverence." 

"  We  will  not  mention  them  at  all.  I  would 
much  rather  hear  you  recount  the  exploits  of 
your  early  days,  and  the  legends  of  this  Manor 
House,  for  sure  such  an  antique  building  aa 
this  must  have  many  manellous  tales  belong- 
ing to  it.** 

"  Nothing  so  marvellous  as  you  have  been 
telling.  Sir."  j 

"  I  have  been  only  relating  facts." 

"  They  are  wonderful  ones,  at  any  rate,  and 
astonishing  to  us  who  know  nothing  of  the 
world.'* 

"  But,  my  good  Madam  Weston,'*  said  Lucy. 
"  we  have  wonderful  things  occurring  at  Astol* 
in  the  way  of  the  world,  I  mean." 

"  WTiat  do  you  mean,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Why,  first  there  is  Mr  Rayland's  attendant. 
I  am  sure  lie  is  the  strangest  boy  I  ever  beaid 
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awitkmed,  Reuben  Barwell  tells  mo  he  be> 
ioo|«id  to  a  gipsy  camp,  about  four  mile?  from 
.\*tol." 

"  And  I  belong  1o  a  gip"y  camp.  Miss  More* 
m,"  retiirned  Ray  land,  wishing  to  turn  theoon' 
rwaiion  from  his  forest  companion. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Rayland,  bat  not  such  a  gipsy 
amp  as  his ;  you  were  gentlemen  on  a  frolic, 
and  he  is  a  real  gipsy*  so  the  servants  say,  by 
his  cooi;4exion.^ 

"  But  what  is  there  so  astonishing  in  that, 
Lucy?"  asked  Laura. 
"  Kothiug  very  extraordinary  in  that,  to  be 

Mte;  but  he  professes  to  be  here  as  the  at- 

taidant  of  Mr.   Rayland, — a  pretty  attendant 

he  Li." 

"  I  find  him  very  attentive.  Miss  Moreton, 
•»**y»  ready  and  anticipating  my  wishes." 

"And  when,"  continued  Lucy,  "  Mr.  Pen- 
™ddoclt  mentioned  that  he  was  to  remain  here, 
•*  said  it  would  be  a  great  help  for  the 
other  servants;  but  bless  me,  this  boy  knows 
how  to  do  nothing  but  talk  to  his  master." 


"  I  hope/'  said  Rayland,  gravely,  "  he  gives 
no  offence  or  trouble  to  the  household .  I  will 
speak  to  him " 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Lucy,  hastily;  "  but  I  am 
amused  to  see  how  well  he  manages  to  get  those 
things  done  for  him,  which  he  by  right  ought 
to  do  himself;  being  a  gipsy  accounts  for  his 
ignorance  in  these  matters.  But  what  does 
really  surprise  me,  is,  that  he  pays  the  servants 
when  he  wants  anything  done ;  that  is,  he  offers 
to  pay  them,  but  Margaret  told  me  they  all  re- 
fused; to  be  sure  they  have  not  much  use  for 
money  here,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not  converse 
with  them  for  fear  of  betraying  his  gipsy  origin, 
for  I  understand  he  is  very  proud  or  very  shy, 
and  he  will  never  eat  with  them,  but  always 
dines  in  Mr.  Rayland's  dressing-room.  Now  all 
this  seems  very  strange,  and  that  he  should  have 
plenty  of  money ,^ — I  never  heard  that  gipsies 
were  so  rich." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  this  is  very  strange,"  said 
Mrs.  Weston,  "  and  I  have  been  told  something 
of  it  before,  and  about  his  not  eating  with  the 
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aerrants;   and    I   thought   perhaps  it  waa    a« 
veil,  because  then  be  could  form  do  acquaint- 
ance irith  them  afterwards.^ 
"  I  fear.'^  said  Kaylaud»  "  1  haire   brought 

wme  trouble  into  the  fiunily '* 

"  Indeed,"  interrupted  Laura,  "  you  have 
only  brought  amusement ;  all  these  things  are 
m  new,  aiHi  eo  uncommon,  that  I  declare  it 
is  quite  delightful.  More  events  have  occurred 
in  the  last  month,  than  in  the  twelve  preceding 
years,  and  no  doubt,  Mr.  Ray  land,  you  know 
how  pleasant  novelty  is, — though,  to  ua,  novelty 
i»  really  so; — a  change  of  seaiwn,  or  from  rain 
to  sunsliine,  has  been  the  only  alteration  in  our 
routine  of  time." 

"  I  would  the  same  fate  might  be  laid   on 
Astol  for  the  next  fifty  years  !'* 

"  Why  that   would    include   nearly  all   our 
Bves,  lupposiog  we  reach  the  age  of  man." 

"  b  would,  indeed,   Miss    Penniddock ;    but 
y*t  I  wish  it  might  so  continue." 
"  Leave  me  out,  I  pray."  said  Mrs.  Weston, 
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JUU  bis  name,  though  nunour  nid  he  bore 
AiMtbcr,  err  he  left  hit  mountain  ahore ; 
FoTMBatfaMi  Iwwoald  hear,  however  Di(;h, 
IhM  name  reiieated  load,  without  reply, 
Aa  nafunillar. 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  what  Btrange  whim 
kiwght  you  to  Aslol,  Mr.  Rayland,"  said  Lucy, 
««K  erening,  when  they  were  employed  with 
^ir  usual  occupation,  and  Walter  was  sketch- 
lOf  caricatures  of  fashionable  life ;  in  his  present 
•^^i  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manor 
flouue  before  him,  all  the  haunts  of  fashion 
**feonly  fit  subjects  for  caricature. 

"  It  was  a  providential  whim  for  us,  if  it 
"fisnit,  that  term,"  observed  Laura,  "  and  one 
fcr  which  we  must  ever  be  grateful."' 

"Tnie,"  returned  Lucy;  "  but  still,  if  it  is 
^  secret,  I  should  like  to  know  what  tempted 
you,  or  rather  what   influenced  you  to  erect 
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those   tents,  and  take   up    your  abode   in 
forest  deU  ?     You  must  have  had  some  strong 
motive."  ^H 

"  A  very  strong  one, — an  influence  that  no 
created  being  can  resist,  all  nature  submits  to 
its  power,  —  the  influence  of  yon  bright  orb, 
which  is  even  now  sinking  in  the  west,  casting 
so  many  brilliant  hues  on  those  gay  cloi 
did  you  ever  see  more  beautiful  colours, 
the  palest  amber  tinged  with  silver, 
deepest  red  blazoned  with  gold  T' 

"  The  sunl "  exclaimed  Walter's  companions. 
"  How  could  the  suii  influence  you  ?'* 

"  By  being  too  bountiful,  that  was  alljt 
who  have  always  had  the  shelter  of  those 
to  screen  you  from  its  too  potent  rays,  and 
pure  air  of  this  flower-garden,  can  have  no 
how  insutterable  and  overpowering  the  mid-c 
sun   is  in    the    close    and  confined   streee 
London,  without  one  stray  zephyr  to  cool] 
throbbing   brow  ; — if  you  had  felt  the  intense 
heat  that  we  were  enduring  last  July,  you 
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not  iroadpr  that  we  were  induced  to  eliaage  ii 
for  the  shade  of  the  forest." 

"  1  can  easily  comprehend  liow  unpleasant 
« large  city  raust  be  in  hot  weather,"  »aid  Mrs. 
Wottm.  "  When  I  was  a  girl  I  went  to  xistt 
friend  of  my  mother's  at  Southampton; 
very  hot  and  disagreeable,  one  day  was 
It, — ami  I  rejoiced  to  return  home." 
"  As  we  did,  when  we  pitched  our  tenta," 
'*  But  had  you  no  country  relations  to  nsit, 
when  you  wished  to  leave  London,  Sir?'*  aakad 
Mr*  We«too.  •*  ^'oung  gentleraeo  like  you 
must  have  friends  in  the  country." 

"We  are  not  badly  off  in  that  respect,  but 
*e  wislied  to  be  more  independent." 

"Andcan^'ou  not  be  independent  with  your 
'ri«ndi Tasked  Lucy. 
"  Not  80  much  as  we  desired." 
"'  fear  then,"  said  Laura,  "you  must  feel 
'^noersonie  restraint  with  us.'* 

"  Restraint  her© !"  exclaimed  Walter ;  "  why 
'"""the  very  dwelling  of  freedom  !** 
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"  In  which  you  are  a  captive,  Mr«  Rayland," 
remarked  Lucy.  ^H 

"  True,  indeed,"  replied  Walter,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh. 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,"  observed  Mrs. 
ton,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  "  your  woui 
will  soon  be  well  enough  for  you  to  travel." 

A  general  movement  of  the  eyes  followed  this 
remark  ;  Laura  looked  earnestly  at  Walter 
one  moment,  and  then  resumed  her  work ; 
placed  hers  on  the  table,  as  if  she  wanted  eyes, 
as  well  as  ears,  to  comprehend  the  reply  Walter 
might  think  proper  to  give,  if  he  gave  any,  to 
Mrs.  Weston;  while  the  good  lady  took  oft'  her 
spectacles  and  gEUted  at  the  wounded  part,  pos- 
sibly wishing  to  penetrate  through  bandages, 
and  judge  of  the  length  of  time  still  necessary 
for  a  perfect  cure.  Walter  received  each  gU 
in  turn,  and  appeared  to  understand  the 
thoughts  of  his  companions;  though  it 
have  puzzled  a  disciple  of  Lavater  to  explain 
the   meaning,  that  these  silent  glances  caused 
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in  his  countenance,  or  to  account  for  the  deep 
glow  that  spread  over  his  face.  He  did  not 
speak,  nor  attempt  to  break  the  awkward  pause 
that  ensued,  and  which  appeared  to  infect  all, 
save  Mrs.  Weston,  who  when  she  had  made  a 
calculation  in  her  mind  of  the  time  stiU  requi- 
aite  for  Walter's  stay  at  Astol,  was  the  first  to 
continue  the  discourse,  saying, — "  It  must  be 
irksome  to  a  young  gentleman  like  you,  Sir,  to 
be  shut  up  with  such  poor  company  as  we  are  .- 
Miss  Peuruddock  and  Miss  Moreton  know  very 
little  of  the  world,  only  what  they  have  seen 
here,  and  what  they  have  heard  from  me,  and  I 
foi^et  nearly  all  I  knew  when  1  was  young.  I 
ol^en  vfish  Mr.  Penniddock  wovdd  help  us  to 
amuse  you,  Mr.  Rayland, — but,  alas,  he  would 
be  more  at  a  loss  than  we  are :  however,  it  can- 
not be  long  before  you  will  be  able  to  move  with 
safety;  and  if  the  gentlemen  had  not  left  their 
teats,  you  might  have  joined  thetn  now  with 
ease." 

"  Then  you  are  tired  of  me,  Mrs.  Weston  ?" 
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■'  Tired  of  you  ? — oh  no  1 — But  you  are  t 
o:  'hi»  »*>ill  and  quiet  place ;  it  was  not  alv 
•o :  there  have  been  times  when  you  «ould  1 
eujoyed  being  here,  Mr.  Rayland.'* 

"  No:  more  than  I  donow,  my  gocxlMaili 

••  Vou  are  verv  kind  to  sav  so;  and  grati 
will  i-omiel  mo  to  do  my  best  to  strvng 
vou.  iiiat  you  may  return  the  sooner  tu 
trieiids.  Ah '.  it  is  sad  to  be  away  from  t 
when  we  arc  ill :  but  take  courage,  it  shall 
be  for  long." 

Again  Laura  looked  up  from  her  work,  a 
she  cast  one  glance  at  Walter,  and  as  qui 
resumed  her  employment.  Lucy  had  r 
moved  from  the  time  when  she  put  her  m 
on  the  table;  she  now  hastily  caught  it 
while  a  comical  expression  played  round 
mouth,  which,  however,  appearrd  as  closely 
as  if  the  ^ignet  of  Solomon  had  been  place 
it.  Whatever  her  ideas  might  be,  they  see 
to  be  understood  by  Walter; — a  half-s 
rested  one  moment  on  his  features,  which 
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(fiikkly  followed  by  an  expression  of  grarity,  if 
iwtpaii). 

*'  Vou  are  uneasy  now,  Mr.  Rayland,"  said 
Afrs.  V\'eston.  looking  at  him  with  corapasnon. 
"lam  indeed^"  he  returned,  "but  it  is  because 
/  see  you  vrish  to  get  rid  of  me  before  I  am  well." 
"  Ob !  dear  Sir !  do  not  think  so.    Do,  Laura — 
Lucy,  say  something  that  Mr.  Ray  land  may 
Hok  so  badly  of  us." 
Lacy  appeared  to  make  an  effort  to  remore 
ihr  embargo  that  seemed  placed  on  her  speech, 
ind  «be  abruptly  said, — "  Pray,  Mr.  R^iyland, 
what  did  you  think,  when  you  taw  Mias  Penrud- 
dock  b  your  tent,  the  night  we  so  (brtuuately 
raade  jour  acquaintance  ?" 

"  I  was  perfectly  asloniahed  !  —  Nor  could 
I  tbiak  a  mortal   stood    before  me ;    we    all 

thought- " 

"The  dell  was  haunted/'  said  Lucy,  seeing 
^  hesitated. 

"  ^e  thought  so,  Lucy/'  said  Laura,  *•  when 
*e  first  observed  Mr.  Rayland  with  his  friends ; 
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and  I  am  sure  our  astonishment 
any  they  might  feel  at  my  sudden 
Conceive  our  surprise  when  we  bebeld  a  I 
young  men  iu  such  strange  attire, 
to  your  present  dress!  You  will  laugl 
supposing,  when  we  heard  you  were  g 
men,  that  your  costume  was  according  ( 
fashion,  and  that  the  fashionable  world  m 
green  as  yourselves."  ^H 

Laura  was  interrupted  by  a  laugh,  whs! 
peared  to  burst  involuntarily  from  Wal^ 
loud,  and  so  long^  that  it  caused  a  look  ol 
prise  from  his  companions. 

"  I  said  you  would  laugh  at  us,' 

"  I    entreat   pardon   for  my    rudenc 
Penruddock ;  I  laughed  at  the  ridiculovil 
pearanoe  we  must  have  made, — you  rou 
think  us  green," 

"'  Think  you  green !     Was  not  that  the  i 
of  your  dress?" 

"  Yoti   are  a  merry  gentleman,"  said 
Weston,  "  and  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  tiring 


lookd 

ena0 
ulovil 

thed 
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i  9wld  aak  ytn  to  lell  us  somethiai^  about 

AiilioBable  life." 

"  Kou  will  not  tire  roe,  my  good  madam ;  A 

liiail  iiave   much   pleasure  in   anMrering  MRj 

pstioQ  you  may  wish  to  put/' 

"]  dou't    know    exactly  what   to   aak;   tnri 

I't  you  tell  us  aomeUuDg  about  Loodoo,  and 

thf*  court,  and  all  that  is  going  on  th«rr  T' 

First  inform  us,"  said  Laura,  **  why  rashion- 

able  people,  as  you  term  them,  axe  not  inde- 

fttdent?* 

"  Because    they   are    bound   by    rules    and 

opnuoos  which  have  neither  sense  nor  judgment 

tntbero." 

Aod  why  are  they  so  bound  ?" 

You  require  more.   Miss  Penrudtlock,  than 

can  aaswer.     I  can   only  repeat  thai  lasiuon 

ihem  in  chains  stronger  than  iron." 

"TbcQ  they  are  slaves,  indeed !    Bui  is  there 

nowcajw?" 

"They  have  no  wish  to  escape — they  willingly 

Mtbmit  to  slavish  rules ;  a  man  of  fashion  has 

BO  deare,  do  will  of  his  own  ; — he  will  not  eat, 
TOl.  I.  K 
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drink,  or  sleep,  save  at  those  hours  that  fas 
dictates."  ^M 

"  And  what  are  the  favourite  amusement 
these  submissive  people  ?** 

"  One  of  tliom  is  riding  or  driving 
a  circular  path  in  the  Park,  where 
round  and  round  for  hours,  like — like  whaJ 
Why,  like  the  poor  fawn  that  was  caught  ] 
rope  in  the  park,  poor  thing  !^t  went  re 
in  a  certain  space,  like  the  drive  in  Hyde  Pi 
or  else  they  ride  backwards  and  forwards  i 
dusty  road,  where  each  horse  kicks  up  suiE< 
dust  to  suffocate  his  neighbour."  ^ 

"  Is  that  their  only  place  for  exercise  ?'* 

*'  It  is  the  only  place  for  persons  of  fashi 

'*  But,"  said  Laura,  "  they  have  great  am 
ment  at  the  Theatres  i   I  can   fancy  how 
lightful  they  must  be,^ — ^and  the  Opera  ?" 

"  Fashionable  people  never  visit  the  The 
— it  is  vulgar.  They  frequent  the  Opera  to 
each  other ;  sometimes  they  listen,  and  mo» 
them  notice  the  dancing/^  ^M 

"  How  do  they  employ  the  morning  ?"^^ 
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"  la  running  from  one  house  to  another, — 

tod  in  the  evening  the  same." 
"  In  the  morning,  I  suppose,  you  mean  they 

make  what  you  call  morning  visits, — but  not  m 

tbe  evening?" 
"  They  drive  from  one  party  to  another,  the 

■me  as  in  the  morning  they  drove  from  one 

house  to  another." 
"  The  parties  must  be  delightful,"  observed 

Lucy,  *•  if  we   may  judge  by  the  description 

M«daoi  Weston  gives  of  those  she  witnessed  in 

her  youth." 

"  I  have  thought  them  so/*  replied  Waiter, 

"but  every   pleasure  fades  when    the   novelty 

**9es;  and  now  I   detest  the  crowded  rooms, 

*^  you  are  either  poked  up  in  a  corner,  or 

wljged  to  elbow  your  way,  to  the  annoyance  of 

""•'•g*™,  and  the  destruction  of  gauze  and  lace.'* 

"Those roust  be  trifling  inconveniences,  com- 

^**^  to  the  delightful  conversation   and  the 

*¥yment  of  select  society,"  said  Laura. 

"The  delightful   conversation   consists  of — 

N  2 
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•  Very  full  to-night.' — '  Going  to  the  D«chess*»r 
— '  How  long  shall  you   stay  hereT — *  Intendl 
dancing  ?  oh,  dreadful  in  such  a  crowd !  shock- 
ingly hot !' — *  Just  come  from   Lady \\ 

— horribly  thin  there — rooms  empty — thought 
I    should  catch  my    death — makes  me    shiver 
now — Pretty  girl  that,  who  is  she  ?  oh  1  I  see. 
Lady  T.'s   daughter — won't    do,    no   money — 
Look  at   that  girl,  she's   a  hundred  and  fiAy 
thousand  ;  isn't  she  an  angel? — oh  !  never  mind] 
a  cast  in  the  eye,  the  gold  hides  all  that— Tem- 
per! what  has  temper  to  do  with  a  fortune  hki 
hers? — Wlmt  time  will  they  sup? — sha'n't  staj 
here,  though — they  give  better  suppers  at  Ml 
B/s- — always  choose  the  best  place  for   supper^ 
— go  there  last — must  make  my  bow  here  or  I 
shall  be  too  late   for  Mrs.    B. — good   night — 
better  come  with  me.*     This  is  very  delightfu 
and  refined  conversation.  Miss  Pcnruddock.'* 

u  Very,    indeed,"   replied    Laura,    laughing,] 
"  and   no    doubt   very  correctly  given,   with 
little  erabelllshmeut." 
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*'  So,  indeed ;  I  wish  to  give  you  a  good 
opinioQ  of  London  fashionables,  so  I  have  aud 
the  best  I  can." 

"  We  must  not  employ  you,  Mr.  Rayland, 
when  we  desire  a  favourable  iropression  to  be 
fitrea  of  us.  Your  description  of  our  ignorance 
would  be  as  amusing  to  your  gay  friends  ai 
your  account  of  fashionable  manners  is  to  iis.*' 

Walter  made  no  reply,  and  Laura  eontinuedj 
**  Does  this  gay  life  continue  the  same  all  the 
year  ?" 

'*  Not  exactly.  In  the  country  they  are  more 
rational  in  the  size  of  their  parties ;  they  still 
?«ve  them." 

"  Do  they  never  pass  an  evening  as  we  do 
w>w,Mr.  Rayland?"  asked  Mrs.  Weston. 

**  Not  very  often ;  but  some  sensible  people 
do." 

"When  you  return  to  the  world/*  said  Lucy, 
"  J^i  ml!  enjoy  the  amusements  you  have  l>een 
tlMcnbing,  and  enter  with  more  delight  into 
^oe  parties  of  gaiety  after  your  seclusion  here." 
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"  Never !"  said  Walter,  with  a  determin 
that  almost  startled  his  companions ;  *'  Nei 
he  repeated,  "  will  I  give  up  my  time,  my 
ings,  and  my  comfort,  for  the  privilege  of  1 
termed  one  of  the  ilite.  I  would  rather, 
continued,  laughing,  "  turn  gipsy  at  oncej 
range  this  forest  for  ever.  Will  you  inte 
with  your  father.  Miss  Penruddock,  to  mail 
one  of  his  rangers  ?" 

*'  You  need  not  require  my  ud :  we  are  b 
by  gratitude  to  employ  you,  when  your 
means  fail." 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Weston," 
Walter,  "  will  you  tell  us  more  of  those  by- 
times,  when  this  ancient  building  was  the  i 
of  the  gay  and  gallant  ?** 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  them  as  you  do.  Si 
cannot  laugh  at  those  who  were  the  frien 
Mr.  Penruddock." 

"  I   dare  say  there  was   nothing  you 
quiz.     They  were  a  different  race  from  th< 
the  present  day." 
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"I'm  sure  they  must  have  been,  Mr.  Raj* 

iaad,  for  they    never   spoke    in    that   flippant, 

quick  way  that  you  did^  when  you   described 

rour  London  lile:  there  seems  to  me  as  much 

difleraice    as  there  is   in   the  dance   you   told 

us  of   the   other    night,   and    our    minuets. — 

Ladies    and    gentlemen    never    crowded,    and 

Msdam    Ererard    would    have   been    shocked, 

indeed,  if  any  of  her  guests  had  been  poked  up 

u  a  comer  all  night.     As  for  riding  round  and 

^tlund,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  my  lady  could  not 

^ve  boroe  that,    nor  wasting  all  her  time  in 

'isiting." 

"She  lived  a  very  different  life,  no  doubt, 

Mrs,  Weston-       The    Lady   Bountiful    of   the 

pijce, of  course?" 

*■  My  lady  was  Mrs.  Penruddock,  Mr,  Rayland, 

•*!  a  better   lady    never   lived   than    Madam 

Evfivd/* 

"  My  good  Mrs.  Weston,  don't  speak  so  re- 

Pf^lifully.     Believe  me,  I  8hall  never  question 

^  Worth  of  one  whom  you  praise ;  and  so  I 
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intended  \t'hen  I  called  her  '  my  Lady  Bounti- 
ful.' In  my  opinion  there  cannot  be  a  more 
estimable  or  a  more  delightful  character  thaa 
a  lady  who  resides  among  her  own  people,  and 
makes  their  happiness  and  comfort  her  study ; — 
it  is  impossible  to  honour  such  a  person  too 
highly ;  so  be  not  angry  with  me  for  having  a 
flippant  tongue — blame  dame  Nature,  rather/* 

"  I  am  not  angrj',"  said  the  good-uatured 
old  lady,  "  but  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
*  quiz,'  as  you  called  it  just  now."  V 

"  Not  one  of  Astol!      But  go  on,  my  dear 
madam,  and  tell  us  some  more  of  Mrs.   Pen>  ■ 
ruddock,  who  must  indeed  have   been  worthy, 
for  your  attachment  to  last  so  long."  fl 

"  I  was  born  in  the  family,  and  allowed  to  " 
play  with  'Squire  Evcrard  when  he  was  a  Uttle  m 
boy,  before  he  had  a  tutor;  and  I  had  the  care     ■ 

they  always  treated  me   as  one  of  the  family.  Wt 
Then  ought  I  not  to  love  them  as  if  they  were 
niy  own  ? — and  they  are  my  own.    But  there,  do 


of   the  present  'Squire,    Mr.  Penruddock.  and 
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not  all  look  so  grave,  as  if  you  irere  going  to 
ay,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  my  lady  used  to 
paa  her  time.  A/^er  prayers  in  the  chapel 
my  lady  breakfasted ;  then  she  consulted  n-ith 
Um  housekeeper,  and  visited  the  poor  peopU*. 
eomfbrting  all  wherever  she  went;  and  then 
the  used  to  pay  visits  with   six  hones«  when  it 

Wto  any  grand  visit " 

I  "  Six  horses,  in  this  forest !"  exclaimed  Ray- 
land.  "  Why  how  could  they  ever  find  their 
way?  A  broad-wheeled  waggon  brought  our 
teiiU  with  the  greatest  difficulty." 

"Oh!  but  the  roads  were  very  different  then," 
"T^d  Mrs.  Weston. 

"  And  how  did  they  get  in  their  present 
fonn,  for  no  sign  of  a  road  is  now  discernible  ? 
»%  must  have  been  purposely  destroyed,  Mrs. 
*^eston,  and  for  what  purpose,  do  you  know  ?" 

fiut  M re.  Weston  knew  nothing ;  a  sudden 
chan^c^jjjg  over  her  loquacity,  and  Rayland 
^^d  gain  no  further  information ;  the  old  lady 
*^^^  not  return    to    the    subject,  she  would 
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speak   on  any  point  but  what   related] 
Manor  House.     At  length  she  insisted  it  ' 
bed-time,    and   they   must  all   retire;  Rayl 
protested,    and    the    young    ladies    excLaiz 
against  the  early   hour;  but  Mrs.  Wesloo 
peremptory,  a  most  unusual  thing  with  her,  i 
they  were  obliged  to  subnait.      When  Wa 
reached  his  sleeping-room  he  rung  for  baa 
tendant ; — the  boy  was  not  in  the  house, 
soon,    however,  returned,    and    Walter,    w| 
curiosity   was  excited  by  the  change  in  S 
Weston's  manner,  when  they  were  speaking 
Mrs.  Penruddock,  told  liim  to    sit,  it  fl^H 
early  to  go  to  bed.     Tlie  boy  never  at  ai^^ 
hesitated   at  taking  a    chair,    nor  was  he  < 
backward  in  conversation,  when  Walter  felt 
clined  to  converse ;    on  this  occasion  R%] 
commenced  at  once  by  asking  him  if 
made  any  acquaintance  among  the  serval 
had    not; — "  The    servants,''   he  said, 
steady  persons,  who  never  appeared  to  hxn 
time  for  gossiping." 
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"Have you  attempted  to  make  friends  with 

"  Yes.  Sir,  I  hare." 
^  In  what  wav  ? 


do 


appear  sociably 
tflcliaed  towards   them ;    you   nei'er  join   their 

"  I  never  shall,  Sir ;  nor  do  I  believe  they 
wiah  it" 

"  You  are  very  independent,  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  you  are  a  forester. 
My  cunosity  is  much  excited ;  you  have  some 
powerful  motive  for  wishing  to  remain  here,  you 
<lo  not  attempt  to  deny  that ;  and  yet,  it  seems 
•*  if  your  only  earthly  purpose  was  how  to  en- 
lertain  me." 

"  ^^  I  have  succeeded  it  will  give  roe  much 
"•tttfacfioa." 

"  lou  may  be  satisfied  then,  for  I  have  great 
^•^seiuent  in  endeavouring  to  discover  your 
"^ intent^  but  I  am  still  wide  of  the  mark; 
^  ^  suppose  I  should  only  give  you  the  trouble 
'''^'^'enting  replies,  if  I  were  to  make  inquiry  re- 
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specting  the  inhabitants  of  this  dwelling.     I  will 
not  put  your  veracity  to  the  prooC" 

"  You  may" — said  the  boy,  with  a  voice  and 
manner  so  haughty  and  dignified,  that  Walter 


ooked  at  him  with  astoniahraent, — •*  you  may 
ask  what  you  please.  Sir ;  I  do  not  say  I  will 
answer,  but  I  will  not  say  what  is  untrue." 

'*  I  believe  you,"  said  Walter,  with  fervency, 
"  and  I  will  not  question  you." 

**  Tliere  has  occurred  notliing  since  I  havie 
been  here  that  I  may  not  freely  mention ;  so,  if 
it  will  give  yow  pleasure,  I  have  no  objection  to 
reply." 

"  111  that  cose  I  shall  be  glad  to  converse  a 
little  about  this  strange  place,  for  such  it  cer- 
tainly is.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  servants  say 
why  their  master  lived  in  such  retirement?" 

"  Never.  But  1  heard  in  the  forest  that  his 
seclusion  was  occasioned  fay  the  death  of  his 
wife." 

"  Have  you   heard  those   persons  speak 
knowing  her  personally  ?" 


"  Nor  hare  you  made  any  inquiry  among  the 


I  have  ;  but  I  could  gala  no  satisfactory  in- 
iQvuialion. 

"Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  asking ?*' 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question." 

"  Indeed !     And  why  not  T 

Thi;  boy  smiled.     "  I  told  you   I  had  my 

*8CWt. 

"  True.  Has  the  motive  been  answered  for 
wliith  you  wished  to  tisit  this  place?" 

"Ithw  not.  yet." 

"Yet, — do  you  expect  it  will?" 

"  I  Hope  «).'• 

"And  if  you  do  succeed,  may  you  then  im- 
^  your  secret  ?" 

"  ^«  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 


Vou 


are  a  very  mysterious  personage. 


llie  boy  appeared  not  to  notice  this  observa- 
'*"•  H'al(er  continued — "  Do  you  not  consider 
•"""Self  as  being  very  strange  and  unaccount- 
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"  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  this  house  and  tl 
grounds  ?'* 

"  Yes,  Sir.  I  have  been  nearly  over  tl 
house,  except  those  rooms  that  are  occupied  I: 
Mr.  Penruddock  and  the  family." 

"  And  the  grounds  ?" 

''  Yes, — near  the  house ;  but  I  have  not  bee 
able  to  go  far,  for  fear  you  should  require  ai 
while  I  was  absent." 

"  I  am  certainly  much  obliged  to  you  fc 
your  care  and  kindness,  particularly  when  yo 
have  some  cause  for  your  visit,  which  would  lea 
you  from  me." 

"  They  are  more  than  repaid  by  procuiing  m 
admission  here ;  and  I  hope,"  said  the  boy,  fei 
vently,  "  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  requitin 
the  obligation." 

"  Do  you  consider  the  introduction  of  suci 
moment?" 

"  Of  the  greatest." 

"  And  yet,  as  respects  your  particular  motivi 
you  are  no  wiser  than  when  you  entered  ?" 
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I  am  not. 


\or  am  I,"  said  Walter,  laughing,  ''  though 


doi 


with  so  much ; 


queries  wiio  so  mucn  apparent 
ess  and  candour ;  I  should  never  do  for  a 
krmter,  that's  certain,  I  should  cut  a  poor 
igure  at  a  cross  examination. ** 

••  You  need  not  infer  that,  from  your  present 
May;  you  have  received  all  the  information  I 
nnglive-,  no  one  can  extrart  wisdom  from  ig- 
Twrance." 

"  l^Tiorance  would  be  strangely  misapplied, 
>^  applied  to  you,  in  every  sense.  I  should  fear 
^  filter  the  list  in  opposition,  though  you  profess 
*  ^afraw  life,  and  I  have  been  more  than  the 
"'ual  time  at  our  famous  Oxford." 

"Alter  spoke  his  sentiments  respecting  his 
''^""iaiit.  He  was  well  informed,  and  must 
*''*  received  the  most  liberal  education.  Walter 
'^'^  not  conceal  from  himself  that  in  classic 
**  ihia  unknown  was  his  superior,  and  in 
"•odem  accomplishments  his  equal.  "  This 
^'^  history  must  be    worth  knowing,"    said 
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Walter  to  himself.  "  Such  a  strong  desire  for 
admission  here — I  trust  it  is  for  no  ill — I  would 
not  willingly  be  made  a  '  cat's  paw'  by  a  boy, 
a  gipsy, — he  had  sense  enough  to  know  he  coald 
not  keep  up  that  farce,— the  very  idea  is  ridi- 
culous., as  if  such  niauners  and  address  could  be 
acquired  among  vagrants  and  strollers !  This 
young  gentleman  has  been  accustomed  to  high 
life  : — he  has  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  race,  cer« 
taiuly,  and  the  complexion,  but  a  walnut  will 
give  that  tinge.  Well,  after  all,  I  wish  he  may 
turn  out  no  worse,  and  I  wish  he  had  not  been  | 
introduced  by  nie." 

W^alter  might  well  say  the  boy  was  myste-' 
rious,  so  young,  apparently  so  candid,  and  yet 
so  close ;  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  all 
openness  and  sincerity,  and  yet  no  clue  was 
elicited  to  explain  the  contrast  of  his  obvious 
situation ;  a  vagrant,  promoted  to  the  responsibi- 
lity of  a  gentleman's  attendant,  with  the  manner, 
feeling,  and  education  of  one  who  had  e\ddentiy 
moved  in  good  society,  if  not  in  the  highest- 
circles." 
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rPray/'  said  Walter,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
retire,  ''  have  you  always  resided  in  the  New 
Forest  ?  you  said  yoti  were  bom  here.     I  am 
not  putting  what  counsel  call  a  leading  qnes- 
tioQ.  and  I   know  you  will  not  answer  without 
ttmay  please  you,  so,  on  that  point,  I  need  not 
be  debarred  by  delicacy  j — have  you  ever  been 
fer  from  the  dell   where  your  sylvan  home  i» 
«tQated  V 
"  I  have  been  in  London,"  repUed  the  boy. 
"  Were  you  there  long  ?" 
"  I  don't  exactly  remember, — but  somewhere 
about  three  years." 

"May  I  ask  i«nth  whom  you  resided,   and 
where  ?" 

"  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  wrong  if 

Wiafied  your  curiosity  in  that  respect ;  but 

W  being  certain,   I  would  rather  decline  an 

Satisfy  my  curiosity  ! — upon  my  word/' — 
"■ought  Walter,  for  he  was  now  getting  a  little 
nN,  "  this  young  gentleman  assumes  a  high 
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tone,  he  seems  to  forget  he  has  chosen  to  cc 
sider  me  his  master ;  in  that  case  I  had  belt 
ask  no  more  questions ;  it  is  not  quite 
to  be  reproved  by  one  whom  we  are  lold  is 
servant, — a  mere  boy  too  in  age,  though  a  ml 
in  talent  and  decision.  I  must  keep  up  my  di| 
nity  if  possible,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so 
present  is  to  ask  no  further^  but  '  satisfy  inj 
curiosity'  in  sleep."  Walter  followed  his  ot 
advice,  and  was  soon  in  profound  rejK>se. 
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"  Some  atnng«  cammotion 
li  is  h»  hnia  ;  he  bitea  hit  Itp  and  »Urti ; 
I  a  mMmOf  looks  opoo  the  gtaaai ; 
I  by*  hit  fiager  on  his  templca.— — " 

AsOTHER  week  passed  at  Astol  Manor  House : 
-Walter  Rayland  was  now  able  to  walk  on  the 
l»wn  before  the  suraroer-parlour,  and  he  began 
itt  fear  he  should  soon  have  no  excuse  for  re- 
•"ainmg  the  guest  of  Mr.  Penruddock;  every 
%  removed  the  paleness  from  his  clieek,  and 
P^ie  fresh  strength  to  his  wounded  limb. 

"  It  was  horridly  provoking  !'*  but  he  must, 
*•*  long,  acknowledge  himself  quite  well.  Mr. 
^nujhson  had  pronounced  him  so, — taken  his 
™fnial  leave ;  but  then,  Walter  had  not  much 
^•ttfuify  in  persuading  himself  that  it  was 
*  g'eat  inconvenience  for  Mr.  Smithson  to 
*>*  so  far,  over  such  wild  forest  land,  and 
'wre,  as  he  often  declared,  he  had  never  been 
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befera.  It  wvs  fcry  natiml  that  he  sb 
«ith  his  lai]ge  practioe,  to  be  reliere 
troablesome  a  patient ;  but  that  was 
wbr  hts  hoDoured  father  and  moihi 
*f*«*>'"«'g  of  sister  and  friends,  shoul4 
miiery  of  ksing  him,  by  too  early 
Walter  was  very  willing  to  be  induem 
ladies  of  Astol ;  and  he  listened  with  it 
placencT  to  the  arguments  adduced 
luntary  attendant,  to  prore  he  would  h 
risk  if  he  Tentured  to  encounter  the  i 
roads  of  the  forest.  | 

**  It's  all  f«ry  true/'  said  Walter,  I 
to  his  own  statement  of  facts,  "  it  is  i 
I  might  be  laid  up  again  for  months, 
perhaps,  not  here,  but  in  that  vile  coil 
— no,  no, — Waller  Rayland,  be  wis* 
and  do  not  leave  Paradise  while  P 
open  to  you ;  perhaps  in  a  few  shot 
after  my  departure  its  master  may  j 
acquaintance,  as,  I  understand,  he  did 
was  intimate  with  some  hundred  years 
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[         All  this  was  very  welil  for  a  time,  bnt  Walter, 

[     with  all  bis  endeavours,  and  they  were  many, 

could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  was  well, 

I      — quite  well, — and  it  was  an  infringement  upon 

'       Mr.  Penniddock's  hospitality  still  to  remain  in 

the  Manor  House.     But  how  was  he  to  leave? 

To  leave  it  as  he  entered  was  impossible : — his 

heart  was  irrecoverably  gone !  and  he  was  quite 

ignorant  if  he  might   ever  hope  to  have  one 

given  in  return.     Laura  was  kind,  gentle,  and 

obliging;    but  he  could  detect  no  symptom  of 

partiality    for    him, — much   to  his   discomfort. 

I"  Was  he  to  be  a  love-lorn  swain  ? — Forbid  it 
every  thing  manly !  He  would  never  waste  his 
titoie  sighing  at  beauty's  feet."  How  we  deceive 
IMinelves! — he  had  done  nothing  else  for  the 
last  month ;  eight  weeks  had  he  been  an  inha- 
bitant  in.  the  mansion  belonging  to  Laura's 
father,  uid  there  most  willingly,  most  happily, 
could  lie  remain  for  ever.  But  it  must  not  be ; 
be  must  arrange  for  his  departure,  and  unwil- 
lingly did  he  commence  his  preparations,  which 
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were  finally  hastened  by  a  letter  suixiiDoaiog 
him  to  attend  his  sister's  union  with  Reginald 
Trevallian,     There  was  no  longer  time  for  hesi- 
tation^ — he  must  go,  or  write  an  excuse,  that 
would  bring  father,  mother,  and  all,  down  to 
nurse  and  comfort  him, — a  consummation  not  to 
be  desired :  so,  because  the  case  was  imperalire, 
he  reluctantly  mentioned  to   Mr.  Penruddocic, 
that  6nding  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to  leaw 
Aatol,  (which,  by  the  bye,  he  had  been  for  the 
last  month,)    he  would,   with    many  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  him,  depart  for  his  paternal  home,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  next  week. 

Mr.   Penruddock   made    no  effort  to  indu< 
Walter  to  alter  his  determination ;  he  rep 
his  expressions  of  gratitude   for  the  assistant 
rendered  by  Raylaiid  and  his  companions,  ai» 
his  hope  of  being  hereafter  able,  in  8ome 
sure,  to  return  the  obhgation. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  departure  of  W« 
Many  were  the  sighs  heaved  in  secret  by  th  ^ 
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■lie  inhabitants  of  Astol ;  the  presence  of  the 
hnated,  cheeHHil  stranger  had  given  a  life  and 
iety  which  the  family  at  the  Manor  House 
imd  too  delightfxil  to  relinquish  without  regret. 
Imay  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Penniddock  had 
■^experienced  the  same  exliilaration,  as  he 
^^no  attempt  to  prevail  on  Walter  to  delay 
departure,  and  be  received  his  adieu  as  if 
iWy  had  been  parting  merely  for  a  day. 
Laura,  with  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Westoo,  were 
Mvmbled  to  bid  farewell  to  their  young  friend, 
Wort  be  left  their  abode,  most  probably,  for 
*'«'.  The  servant  entered  with  the  information 
•oil  the  horses  were  ready.  After  once  more 
•^ag  hands  with  Mr.  Penruddock,  Walter 
*n leaving  the  room,  when  the  gipsy  boy,  who 
^  been  scene  time  present,  whispered  in  bis 
**'i  apparently  the  communication  was  dis- 
I*l>ing,  for  he  frowned  and  shook  his  head ; 
"^  i»y,  however,  persisted,  and  even  went  so 
^*»  to  hold  Walter  by  the  arm.  Walter  at 
""gth  ucemed  out  of  patience,  and  turned  to 


«f  th»  ■HMBoa.  tMjiag — ''  This 

«9  jtm.  Sir,  bare 

ke  1ms  to  saT«  and 

■ik.a»l  kHcwtkailus  desire  u 

IB  CBBMBC  BV  £iaUBSa. 

-  EaoMB  wr  ictHMd  Mr.  Penniddock,  " 
«f  die  alUrs  of  the  vorid 
W  dMe  l»HflH<(flV  betwtieQ  a  mauster  and 


to  tbe  £Me  of  the  boy 

ikeft  qnicUy  rausbed ;  wl 

*  It  is  a  «ne«ibur  request  ;~ 

to  W  ailovcd  io  coBdnue  under  jour 

I  iHcte  asrared  him  cti 


be 


no  remark  nor  obsei 
evidently  waiting  lor  Walt 
Ri^land  periectiy  understood  tl 
this  was  no  ooocem  of  his. 
■;  naukd  not  so  readily  gire  up 
r  to  Mr.  Bmmddock,  be  s 
V  -  I  «wld  endeavour.  Sir,  to  make 
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warcely  comprehended  his  meanuig,  when 

Uura,  feeling  some  compassion  for  the  ardviit 

witli  of  the  poor  boy,  interposed,  and  taking;  her 

6llier'«  hand,  she  said.  "  There  is   plenty  of 

room  at  Astol,  and   I  dare  say  Wexton  couki 

find  fmployment  for  this  young  man." 

*•  Eniployroeni !  What  do  you  mean.  Laura/" 

"  Mr.  Rayland's  attendant,  papa;  he  wishes 

to  remain  here;  he  was  bom  In  our  forest,  and 

dare  say  does  not  Idee  the  thought  of  living  in 

town." 

Do  you  mean,"  said  Mr.   PenruUdock,  in 
his  usual  quiet  and  abstracted  manner,  "  that 
wish  this  young  man  to  continue  at  Astol, 
^io  stay  here  as  our  companion  ?'* 

No,  papa,  not  exactly  as  our  companion." 
What  llien,  my  dear  Laura?  we  have  no 
non  for  an  increase  in  our  domestic  esta- 
Utsbment." 

Walter  here  interposed  : — '*  We  will  not  tres- 
on  your  time,    my    dear   Sir;    you   have 
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already  been  too  kind,  too  hospitable 
shall  long  remember  the  happy  days  I 
Astol." 

"  Happy  dap  at  Astol !"  repeated  I 
ruddock,  with  an  involuntary  shudder,- 
member  there  were  such.**  It  was  p 
witness  the  anguish  portrayed  on  his 
nance,  as  unconsciously  he  echoed  the  \ 
his  guest ;  then  recollecting  himself,  h( 
"  I  wish  you  good  morning,  and  a 
journey,  Mr.  Rayland/'  As  he  spoke 
moving  towards  the  door,  but  the  1 
too  intent  on  his  purpose  to  be  thus  r 
and  looking  in  a  beseeching  manner 
Penruddock,  he  said  in  low,  but  in 
and  impressive  accents, — '*  Allow  me  t 
few  words.  Sir ;  do  not  deny,  I  entreat  y 
happiness  or  misery  of  my  life  may  de] 
your  decision.  I  will  not  long  claim  y 
tention,  and  if  you  then  refuse  me  I  will 
vour  to  submit,  and  leave  Astol  with  M 
land ;  but  first  hear  me,  Sir,  only  one  ' 
private." 
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Mr.  Pearuddock  appeared  much  stnick  by 

[ik  uuiDer  of  the  boy :  he  gazed  long^  and 

^enesdy  at  him  without  lakiog  any  notice  of 

llBreqaest     The  lad  remained  perfectly  silenl, 

tt  if  willing  to  allow  the  maater  of  the  houar 

fenttroe  for  observation;  this  observation  wis 

IM  quickly  ended,  for  Laura  remarked  in  a 

^  mot  to  Lucy,   that  "  one  would   imagine 

W  father  had  never  seen  the  boy  before." 

"  Probably  he  never  has/'   returned  Lucy, 

*Mr.  Penruddock  is  too  absent  to  observe  all 

'hat  takes  place  before  his  eyes,  and  I  dare  say 

w  never  has  noticed  this  boy,  who,  however. 

"wnot  been  much  in  his  way." 

^n*  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  still  it  was  suili- 
^'■'ly  loud  to  awaken  Mr.  Penniddock  from 
■"Sfwerie;  sighing  deeply  he  said — 

"  What  do  you  wish,  young  man  ?     If  it  is 
towaainat  Astol,  I  am  sorry  I  must  refuse." 
"  My  present  desire  is  that  you  will  hear  me 
rafeir  words  in  private." 
*  You    can    have   nothing    to   communicate 
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will  have  the  effect  of  altering  luy  dete 
therHbre  it  woald  be  useless  to  occu] 
the  bme  of  either.     You   may  apply   to  Mi 

Gran*,  if  money *' 

"  Oh,  no  I**  replied  the  lad,  with  vebcmem 
**  il  is  not  that.*'     He  hesitated,  and  for  a  mo- 
■wnt  aeemed  bevrilderfd ;  and  then,  putting  his 
haw!   in  his    vest,   with  apparent    reluctance, 
bedrevfiortha  sealed  paper,  or  letter,  which 
he  placed  in  Mr.  Penruddock's  hand,  saying, — 
**  If  you  will  not  bear  aie,  Sir,  at  least  look 
this.*' 

Laura  was  attentively  noticing  what  passe'~«l 
between  her  father  and  their  strange  companio  vra. 
She  scarcely  expected  he  would  read  the  pape  tc-  ; 
to  her  surprise  he  did^  and,  to  her  still  great 
surprise,  after  he  had  perused  a  few  lines, 
countenance  changed,  a  deadly  paleness  ovt 
spread  his  face,  and,  sinking  on  a  chair,  f^* 
remained  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  Laur* 
was  hastening  to  him,  but  he  motioned  her 
awayi  for  a  short  space  he  seemed  incapable  of 
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tpeaking,  wfaeu  at   length  he  recovered    sulB* 
tiently,  he  said — 

"  Laura,  my  dear,  oblige  me  by  leaving  the 

[Toom  for  a  few  minutes ;  Mr.  Rayland  will  ac* 

leompany  you.      I   vriah  to  be  alone  with  this 

young  man.** 

When   Laura  and  her  companions  left  Mr. 

Penniddock  with  the  gipsy  lad,  they  went  lo 

'he  summer -parlour ;  all  were  too  much  occu- 

H^iih  what  had  just  occurred,  to  be  able 

'« jpealc  on  any  other  9ubj<»cl, 

"  Altogether/'  said  Lucy,  **  this  has  been  a 
■xosl  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  this  is  a 
"^  extraordinary  young  gentleman;  for  no- 
"•Wy  will  ever  make  roc  bdieve  his  own  non- 
'^^'^  tale  of  being  a  real  gipsy,  and  no 
'^K  Mr.  Rayland,  you  arc  of  the  sanu- 
opinion." 

'  'Ou  have  always  got  some  whinisey  in  your 
^i  Lucy,"  returned  Mrs.  Weston ;  "  not  but 
^"^^  in  this  case  I  do  not  think  you  are  so  far 
%  in  respect  of  his  not  being  a  gipsy  ;  but 
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I  will  answer  for  it  you  are  wrong  m" 
else  you  may  imagine.'* 

"'  No,  that  1  cannot,  for  I  can  imagine 
it  is  all  too  wonderful  for   my  poor  1 
only  prophecy   that   this  young  roan» 
rather,  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  him  a 
man  or  boy,  he  will  remain  here,  you 
and  turn  out  lo  be  some  great  man." 

M 

"  Like  the  heroes  in  some  of  the  old  ron 
in  the  Library,  eh,  Miss  Mureton  ?" 

"  I  think  it  very  probable,  Mr.  Ray 
I  do  believe  you  know  all  about  and 
him." 

"  You  wrong  me  now,  indeed ;  whali 
I  may  have  to   answer  for,  this  is  n 
number.     Still  I  agree  with  you  that  th 
something    strange,    '  passing  strange,' 
this   boy ;   and  as  to   being   a    gipsy, 
more  one  than  I  am.       But,   on  my 
1  never  saw  nor  heard  of  him  till  the 
were  so  unexpectedly  introduced  to  you 
rest  of  this  kind  family.     But  this  boy 
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to  our  camp  with  the  hope  of  gaining  «d- 

nnttance ;  this  he  has  acknowledged  to  rae  since, 

4&d  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Penmddock, 

"  Merciful    heavens  ! "    interrupted     Lucy, 

"  perhaps  he  belongs  to  the  thieves,  the  robbers 

*ho  broke  into  the  house;   and   now  you  are 

gjing,  Mr.    Rayland.  tliey   will  make  another 

»«raptl" 

'  I  wish,  Miss  Moretou,  you  could  persuade 
Mr,  Praruddock  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and  to 
^wp  me  as  a  guard;  I  dare  say  you  are 
**«ct  in  your  idea,*'  said  Walter,  laughing. 
"^btdo  you  think  on  this  subject.  Miss  Pen- 
"'"IJock?  I  hope  you  will  use  your  interest  to 
^ftmc  kept  as  sentinel.'* 

But  Laura  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the 
"Ofcrnbrance  of  the  agitation  exhibited  by  her 
^%  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  light  conversa- 
"•  which  was  continued  by  Rayland  and  Lucy, 
WiaieiBage  came  from  Mr.  Penruddock,  with 
^'wtijuation  that  the  horses  were  ready,  and 
^'  Penruddock  requested  to  speak  with  Mr. 
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Rayland  before  he  left  the  Manor  Hou 
more  Rayland  repeated  his  farewells,  and 
<ieparted. 

"  The  young  gentleman  has  not  8U 
observed   Lucy,    "  when   Walter  had  1( 
upartment." 

'*  Why  do  you  think  so?'*  asked  Mrs. 

"  Because  Brenner  said  the  horses  were 
If  only  one  had  been  wanted,  he  would 
have  said  the  horse." 

"  That  does  not  follow.    Brenner  kne 
of  what  had  happened ;  and,   besides, 
Barwell  is  to  act  as  guide.     But  1  hope  3 
right,  Lucy;  it  would  not  be  very  plel 
have  a  wild  gipsy  lad  here  to  torment 
and  night."  ( 

•'  That  does  not  follow,  either,  Madai 
Ion.     He  may  amuse  us  all  day  perhapl 
not  require  his  entertaining  power  long 
pend  on  it  he  is  clever,  or  he  would  nev 
iiucceeded  so   well  as   he  has  in    main 
his  post,     I  wish,  though,  he  was 
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I'lin';   he  is   too  young,    even    to   talk    aon- 


•  Xwer  fear,  Lucy,  he  may  soon  learn  that 
of  you.     But  hark!  I  heard  the  drawing-room 
iloor«hul — they  are  gone." 
**  So  they  are,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  hear  the  treafdj 
^  bom*.     L^pon  my  word  there  they  go,  and 
w  boy  is  not  with  them  ;    there    I  see  theui, 
-looli  Laura, — there  is  Mr.  Rayland  and  Keu- 
l«nBarwell,— but  not  Mr.  Gipsy  1     Well,  this 
Mwonderiul !  this  beats  ail  I  ever  heard  or  saw. 
1  declare  I'd  give  my  little  finger  to  know  the 
inning  and  end  of  it  " 

"  I  know  what  the  end  will  be  if  you  speak 
•^loudonthis  subject — Mr.  Penruddock  will  be 
f*    WKJusJy  displeased,  and  that,  Lucy«  will  end 
^^  wonder." 

"So  it  mil,  indeed,"  thought  Lucy,  "and   f 

"•"si  keep  my  astonishment  till  we  are  in  some 

9'*^  wcure  comer.    Upon  my  word  I  shall  fear 

^  think  »oon,   in  this  strange  mansion ;  lately 

^  hive  had  nothing  but  wonders !" 
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tentpvi-Hry  it«]H4«  ,    khk  uiiiuvr^uviii 

the  usual  time,  and  when  ihe  you^ 
prooeeded  to  the  draHing-room,  Mr. 
dock  was,  contrary  to  his  daily  custol 
before  them  ;  and  Lucy,  though  she  lul 
course  of  the  morning  decided  never  ti 
again,  as  her  curiosity  vras  not  to  be  | 
was  more  tlian  ever  bewildered,  when  ' 
the  rery  identical  gipsy  boy  seated  oi 
and  apparently  occnpied  with  some  priiil 

The  boy  rose  when  Laura  and  her  col 
entered  the  room ;  the  movement  seenM 
call  Mr.  Penruddock  from  some  deep  i 
plation  on  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  Id 
from  the  window :  a  stranger  would  hai 
gined  this  to  be  the  subject  of  hia  me4 
but  Laura  was  perfectly  well  aware  1 
father  was  solely  engrossed  liy  his  own  tl 
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"This  young  gentleman,  my  demr  Laum, 
*3l  be  our  guest  for  some  thne ;  you  will  give 
Station  to  Weston  respecting  his  aoeonmieda- 
liw,  «s  the  friend  of  your  father.** 

Ii  was  perfectly  impossible  for  Laura  to  make 
my  ppply,  if  her  father  had  required  it — fortn- 
Mtely  he  did  not ;  luming  to  the  boy,  he  said, 
"  ^  TO  will  lead  Miss  Penruddock  to  the  dining- 
'*>'""  Then  bowing  to  Lucy  who,  though  she 
^  prophesied  all  this,  was  yet  so  overcome 
»iln  astonisliment,  that  she  was  scarcely  able 
l^WW  Laura  and  the  strange  boy.  Mr.  Pen- 
fuddock  never  offered  her  his  arm ;  it  was  the 
Knieral  habit  for  him  to  join  the  ladies  at  the 
«KDUcr.iabIe,  and  if  Walter  Rayland  had  not  by 
"•pffsence  introduced  some  of  the  observaoeM 
"f 'he  world,  Laura  might  have  been  puzxled 
""nderstand  what  the  boy  meant  by  offering 
^  his  arm.  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who  was* 
"wiofj's  oracle,  and  standard  of  good  behaviour, 
"*«»«  handed  the  ladies  at  arm's  length ;  all 
sprints  represented  him  in  that  style,  and  so 
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Laura  expected  the  gentlemen  of  thj 
day  to  conduct  a  lady.  As  for  Lucy^^ 
plexity  absolutely  spoiled  her  dim^f 
morsel  could  she  eat,  it  was  of  lit^ 
quence,  no  one  appeared  to  have  any 
and  all  being  in  the  same  way, 
no  entreaty,  no  observation,  plates 
and  taken  away  nearly  in  the  same  sti 
versation  was  no  better  off,  not  a  Vi 
spoken;  at  length  the  table  was  clea 
dessert  placed,  and  th«  servants  retired. 
"What  next,  I  wonder!"  thought  h\M 
we  to  sit  here  like  dummies  ?  We  are  uj 
loquacious  before  Mr.  Penruddock,  but 
do  say  something ;  however,  I  sh^fl 
able  to  begin.  If  my  hfe  were  to  depe 
1  should  not  be  able  to  speak  on  any 
but  the  one  I  ought  not !" — and  Lucy  '^ 
Patience  on  a  monument,"  sighing, 
love,  but  explanation.  There  was  a  lit 
congratulation  in  Lucy's  resignation  ; 
prophesied  all  this,  but  it  was  by  chanCj 
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Mr. **   but  no   farther  could   he  get;  br 

cast  oae  look  at  the  boy,  as  if  to  say — wiut  shiB 
I  eall  yoaT    The  boy  «eeaun|[Iy  unde 
appeal;  he  bowed  gracefully  to   Laura 
said — •  Erel3Fii,'  " 

"  Mr.  Evelyn,"    repeated    Mr.    Peiinid 
Laura  addressed  him  by   the  appellation, 
silence    again   ensued    till    the    ladies  lei\ 
apartDoenL 

Laura  was  proceeding  to  the  sea  turm  ibn 
she  might  mase  on  these  surprising  events  at 
leisure ;  but  Lucy  placed  her  arm  within  b« 
friend's,  and  led  the  way  to  Mrs.  Weston's 
room.  Lucy  did  contrive  to  contain  lier  asi** 
nishment  till  she  had  closed  the  door,  and  madt* 
Laura  take  a  chair  beside  M  rs.  Weston :  nni 
then  placing  herself  on  a  foot-stool,  she 
way  lo  all  the  marvels  and  mysteries  by 
she  was  overpowered. 

"  Oh,  Madame  Weston! — What  do  you  think.' 
Of  all  the  strange  things  that  ever  happened  to 
man,  woman^  or  child,  this  is  the  strangest 
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Bost  voDderfuI !    Well,  Miss  Laura  Penrud- 
itack,  what  tlo  vou  think  ofali  this  ?*" 

"  Why.  indeed,  Miss  Lucy  Moretoo,  I  am 
ikMtas  much  surprised  as  you  are." 
r^  And  well  jrou  may  b« !    I'm  aufe  it  eott  me 

I  dimer,  and  I  don't  believe  any  of  the  party 
^tnuch  to  do  with  their  knives  and  forks; 
tivcook  may  send  up  the  same  dishes  to-mor- 
n*.  for  tile  damage  we  did  them.  Oh*  Astol ! 
4y  wonders  will  never  cease." 

"  Nor  your  tongue  either,  Lucy,"  said  Mra. 
f'Wttton.  "  But  what  is  all  this  wonder  about  V 

"About  the  gipsy  boy — a  vagrant — a  camp - 
*''''l*f— being  invited  to  dine  with  the  heire»H 
o^Airoi  Manor!  \V*hat  think  you  of  thaC 
"»daiB  K  eston  ?  Mr.  Penruddock  must  not 
"'MvpQ^  if  other  thoughts  should  come  in 


"  Mercy,  how  vou  run  on !     Do  say  what  all 
"**»  about  r 

"About  Mr.  Evelyn,   the  attendant  of  Mr. 
'^i^Dd,  and  the   friend  of  Mr.  Peoruddodt. 
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aad  the  comimuoD   <^  Miss  F^nrud 
say  notliinz  of  Miis  Moreton.'* 

'*  Do  be  serious,    Lucy,    and  expl 
you  mean.** 

"  I  am  serious  enough;  but  to  expl 

is  rather  a  grare  oonc«ii,  and  more  tl 

undertake;  you  must  apply  to   Laur 

not  quite  so  wonder-struck  as  I  am." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Laura,  what  is  all 

"  Indeed,  dear  Weston,  I  do  not  kn 

my  father  says,  this  young  boy " 

"  Young  gentleman,**  interposed  Lu 
-'  Thb  young  gentleman,  then,  is  a 
his,  and  he  is  to  be  our  guest  for  son 
his  name  is  Evelyn,  and  this  is  all  I  kn 
"  .And  all  I  know  too,**  sighed  Luc 
all  I  am  likely  to  know.  I  wish  you  1 
there,  dear  Madame  Weston." 

"  I  could  not  have  helped  you,  Lucy 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  could.     And  I  cannc 

stand  why  you  do  not  dine  with  us ;  I  h 

heard  Laura  sav  her  father  wished  it.' 
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"  Cannot  you  understand  why  ?  The  daugh* 
ler  of  his  father'^s  steward  to  set  at  table  with 
Ikt  master !  Oh,  no,  Lucy,  I  could  never  think 
ofjuch  a  thing." 

"  Then  what  must  you  think  of  ine  ?  1  am 
lopporled  by  Mr.  Penruddock's  charity,  and 
bveno  more  right,  by  birtli,  than  you  have." 

"  It  is  all  habit,  my  dear,  you  were  brought 
vpto  it;  you  were  not  taught  in  your  childhood 

to  think  Mr.  Penruddock's  family  the  first  iu 

>i»  world." 
■'  I  don't  know  what  I   have  been  taught." 

^  Lucy,  with  great  feeling ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I 

We  every  reason  to  consider  it   the  first — the 

"^%  very  tnie,  you  have;  but  you  have 
"<vpr  tieea  them  as  I  have.  Oh,  my  Lady 
^wjlla^  your  great  grandmother,  Miss  Laura, 
**'J  iralk  out  of  her  grave,  if  I  were  bo  to 
V  myself.' ■ 

"  "a.5  she  so  proud  ?*'  inquired  Laura. 

^"ly  proper  pride,  Miss  Penruddock.     She 


11     .■     ; 
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was  of  a  high  family ;   her  father  wa 
the  first  dukes  in    the   kingdom,  as 
know ;  hut  she  was  a  good  and  kind  la 
body  loved  her,  but  every  body  respc 
stood  much  in  awe  of  Lady  Cecilia.*' 

"  But  she  has  been  dead  so  very  k 
and  Mr.  Rayland,  you  could  sit  and 
him" 

"  Lucy,  when  you  come  to  my  age, 
understand  my  feelings:  I  could  sit  d 
make  free  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wl 
King  George,  sooner  than  I  coidd  i 
Penruddock ;  and  yet,  there  is  no  eartb 
I  love  so  well,  not  even  his  daughter;  si 
next  though,  and  afler  her  I  believe 
Lucy;* 

"  I  am  glad  you  include  poor  me  in 
of  loves,  Weston ;  but  this  has  taken 
from  the  gipsy  boy, — I   beg  his  pard 
Evelyn,   I   mean, — Master    Evelyn    n 
more  in  character  with  his  appearance/ 

Lucy  now  recounted  the  particulars 
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iiaJ  orcurred  at  dinner,  to  Mrs.  We»toc,  whew 

utonubment  was  almost  equal  to  Lucy's,  but 

niie  prudently  forboro    to  express   her  wonder 

Ri  Uk  same  way  as  her  young  companion ;  and 

lenunding  Lucy  that  Mr.  Penruddock'»  wishes 

MUM  be  all  attended  to  and  obeyed,  she  adriMd 

ber  to  furget  she  had  ever  seen  the  young  gen* 

tleman  in  any  other  situation  than  the  one  he 

•KW  ocoipied. 

"  if  that  were  possible/'  said  Lucy,  "  1  would 

"wsl  gladly. — I  don't  know  that  I  would,  either ; 

^bere  is  somelhing  very  amusing  in  a  mystery, 

pw^icularly  here,  where  we  go  on  one  day  so 

"^another,  that  if  it  were  not  for  Sundays. 

*'nni»e  all  assemble  in  the  chapel,  we  should 

^ff  know  the  ending  of  the  week  from  the 

***iencement ; — a  long  sermon  does  he  on  the 

"Um  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Lucy,  for 
'''''^''njej  you  open  your  mouth  very  like  a 
^*li.  is  if  you  were  quite  tired  before  the  ser- 
"*»»a*  half  oven" 


* 

**  l^ou  need  not  laugb,  Laura,  1  have  seen 
yem,  keep  roe  company." 

**Tb8t  U  your  fault.  Lucy,  everj'  persoD  know? 
the  compl^Qt  is  cgntagious." 

•'  rnfecrioiis,"  said  Lucy,  grarely,  *'  I  learned 
that  out  of  Weston's  Notable  Guide^  wher?  it 
«iys — ■'  Love  is  an  iafectious  disorder,  given  by 
looking  at  particular  individualii,  more  especially 
tf  tbey  chance  to  be  good-looking  or  bandsoittr/ 
A  yawfif  or  gape,  has  the  same  explanation.'^ 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Fdith  goM  the  woodauin,  lAaving  unameKraaA 
Hw  dwcrful  hauuu  of  m«n.  to  wield  tbv  axe 
And  iiirt  ih«  wedj^  in  yonder  foreii  dre«r^ 
Frana  mum  to  eve  hi*  aoliury  task. 


'he  ilay  was  far  advanced  wlien  Waller  Ray- 
possed  through  the  park  lodge  on  his 
to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  which  was 
tuated  in  an  inland  county,  far  from  the  spot 
so  dear  to  him.  The  feelings  of  young 
rers  ^re  proverbially  trite, — tiresome  to  relate 
wearisome  to  hear, — else  cliapters  might 
^^le  fiUiKl  detailing  the  quenilous  regrets  of  our 
^■bn*!«t  hero^  with  the  half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic 
^■eflections  that  dwelt  on  his  mind,  at  the  idea 
Hkaf  he  bad  taken  leave  of  Laura  Pen  ruddock 
perhaps  for  ever.  He  might  never  again  be 
VOL.  11.  ■ 
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permitted  to  visit  the  antique  abode  of  all  thai 
was  lovely — all  that  was  worth  linng  for.  Walter 
was  in  the  mood  to  be  displeased,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  gipsy  camp  bad 
so  lately  been  the  scene  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
he  was  inclioed  to  quarrel  with  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  This  spot  looks  very  different,  Sir,"  rtii 
Reuben  Banvcll,  who  had  hitherto  ridden  silently 
by  his  side — "  This  is  not  such  a  gay  place  as 
it  was  two  months  ago," 

J'  It  was  a  foolish,  mad  scheme,"  return** 
Walter,  in  rathei-  an  abrupt  manner,  so  differ<*o' 
from  his  usual  gay  and  open  bearing,  that  Reubei* 
cheirked  his  horse,  which,  however,  was  oat 
walking,  the  rough  road  not  permitting  qtiicL 
travelling,  and  said — 

*'  You  are  not  well,  1  fear,  Mr.  Ray  land;  vi 
you  alight  and  rest  ?" 

"  1  am  quite  well,  I  thank  you ;  I  was  onl 
thinking  what  fools  we  were  to  encounter  ever 
species  of  out-of-door  inconvenience  for  a  whia 


jnust  have  thought  us  regular  numskulls, 

Bamell." 

For  leanng  a  large  dirty,  orer-grown  city, 

inhabit  (he  green  wood  ?  Oh,  no  !  indeed ;  ir 

were  of  my  mind,  our  forest  dells  would  lo«e 

llf  their  charm   by  being  too  thickly    inha- 

iiftl." 

You  do  not  quarrel,  then,  with  Mr.  Penrud- 
od's  love  of  solitude  ?*' 

No,  truly ;  but  I  was  born  a  forester,  and 
ihea  1  was  sent  a  boy  to  Winchester,  how  1 
*«ilo  sigh  for  my  father's  house,  with  its  free 
Wind  liberty!" 

"  You  are  a  Winchester  scholar,  then  ?" 

'A  Winchester  schoolboy — 1  will  not  say 
""'cli  about  the  scholar :  profound  study  was 
■^fcessary  for  one  intending  to  live  by  toil  and 
^n^;  a  tiller  of  the  ground  has  little  need 
^i^GTwkor  Latin." 

"  Were  you  always  designed  for  a  farmer?" 
"AhrayB.     The  Grange  has  been  tenanted 
'  the  Barwells  nearly  as  many  centuries  as  the 
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Manor  House  has  been  in  the  possessioD  of  thf 
Penruddocks ;  I  wish  no  higher  lot,  and  if  you 
feel  our  rough  riding  fatiguing,  and  will  rnt 
this  night  at  the  Grange,  you  will  see  it  is  If 
despicable  one." 

Rayland  hesitated  a  few  moments  and  thM 
accepted  the  o6er.  It  would  not  be  amiss  tt 
make  fnend3  with  the  young  man  and  bii 
Family ;  he  might  hereafter  profit  bv  tLe  inti- 
macy, if  Mr.  Penniddock  should  object  to  alk* 
his  visits  at  the  Manor  House.  It  could  do  no 
harm :  the  young  man  was  gentlemanly  and  irdl 
educated ;  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  ackDO* 
ledge  hun  in  a  London  circle,  and  that  W 
saying  a  great  deal  for  Walter  Rayland,  wlw 
till  lately  was  not  only  aristocratical,  but  /a* 
dioiis,  as  to  his  companions ;  bu!  love  woi4» 
miracles, — Keiiben  Barwell  coidd  talk  of  L»«W 
Penniddock,  could  see  her,  and  might,  perhafii 
be  able  and  willing  to  send  him  information 
specting  what  was  passing  at  Astol. 

As  they  picked  their  way,  Reuben  pointed 
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the  beauties  of  the  forest ;  not  a  tree  but  he 
could  tell  its  age,  and  rnauy  were  the  legends 
he  recounted  as  believed  by  the  foresters,  wild 
and  wonderful  as  they  were  interesting :  to 
Walter  they  were  particularly  so ;  he  ever 
dehghted  in  tales  of  mystery,  more,  his  sister 
would  tell  him,  "  than  became  one  of  the  supe- 
rior sex."  Reuben's  narrations,  in  fact,  occupieil 
too  much  attention,  as  they  prevented  Kaylaml 
flroni  taking  sufficient  care  in  the  broken  and 
nigil^d  brakes  of  the  forest :  twice  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  Walter  observed  it  was  fortunate 
for  him  that  Reuben  had  extended  his  hospi- 
I  tality,  as  the  evening  was  drawing  in — they  ha<l 
I  loitered  on  their  road  most  amazingly.  "  But 
'  are  you  sure  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  me  a 
bed  at  the  Grange  ?"  said  he,  suddenly  stop- 
ping his  horse,  while  waiting  for  Reuben's 
.      answer. 

I  **  Certainly, — as  you  have  been  an  inmate  o\ 

■^he  MaJior  House, — else  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  you  accommodation.'* 
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•  **  And  why  should  that  circumstance  befrie 
nie  in  the  present  instance  ?" 

Reuben  hesitated,  as  if  debating  whether  or 
not  to  answer,  and  Walter  continued,  "  The 
landlord  has  no  authority  over  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  his  tenants.'* 

"  It  IS  not  usually  the  case,  Sir,  but  we  afe 
peculiarly  situated.     As  you  have  been  so  loo? 
at  Astol,  you  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  strangtt, 
therefore  I  may  speak  tnore  openly  on  this  sub- 
ject than  1  have  ever  done  before.     As  I  tns^' 
tioned  when  we  first  lefY  the  park,  my  father* 
ancestors  have  been  almost  as  long  tenant*.  »* 
ilie  Penruddocks  have  been  landlords  in  thi* 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  believe  my  father  tBk<*^ 
as  much  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  fami'y] 
as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  Mr.  Penruddock's  slighted 
wish  has  ever  been  law  at  the  Grange.     Whe' 
Mr.    Penruddock,  on   the    death    of  his  MV*] 
tbrmed  the  resolution  of  retiouncins  the  world*, 
and    avoiding    all    communication    with    ihc 
neighbours  with    whom   he  had   hitherto  beeUj 
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liatiinate,  he  explained  to  my  father  his  intention 

Bf  destroying  the  road«,  and  removing  the  cot- 

>es  to  some  dt&tant  part  of  the  estate;  my 

willingly   and   readily   entered   into    his 

iingSy  and  agreed  to  all  he  proposed :  from 

[that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Periruddock  would  never 

fteceire  any    rent  for    the    Grange:  when    my 

fclher  proffered  it,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Grove* 

tbtt  his  landlord  thought  a  compliance  with  his 

vUins  was  sttfficient  rent,  and  he  wotdd  neither 

**«^uirt?  nor  take  any  other ;  consequently  we  have 

"weronce  bad  a  stranger  in  our  dwelling  from 

tb»t  time,   nor   have  the  doors  of  Astol   been 

^^  for  a  visiter  till  your  assistance  was  of 

•'"fh  material  benefit  to  the  family.'* 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  I  consented  to  your  invi- 
•*"'»  your  father  may  be  displeased,  but  it  is 

*>Hoolate ' 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  welcome :  for  you  were 
•  *fongat  the  Manor  House  taking  leave,  after 
'  hor^s  were  at  the  door,  that  it  will  soon  be 
nd  reallv  I  think  it  scarcely  safe  to  ven- 


lure  any  way  but  on  foot — to  that  you  are  not 
Mtual.** 

•'  I  fear  you  are  right,  and  I  must  intrude." 

"  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  an  intrusion,  as  you 
have  been  Mr.  Ponruddock's  viater,  and  my 
father  is  hospitality  itself." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  certainly  ou  tlui 
point,  seeing  you  do  not  admit  strangers  T 

"  We  have  another  farm  twelve  miles  distiB'i 
which  belongs  to  ray  father,  and  there  we  re- 
ceive our  friends  and  relations  when  occasion 
serves." 

**  Well,  then,  if  f  am  not  intruding.  I  really 
shall  be  glad  to  rest,  for  though  you  say  «»« 
space  between  the  Manor  House  and  the  Grani** 
is  only  two  miles,  yet  verily  the  ground  is  ^ 
rougli  and  uneven,  such  ups  and  downs,  lh»t  * 
iWl  more  tired  than  I  have  sometimes  been  with 
a  chase  of  a  hundred." 

"  Vour  loss  of  blood  will  account  for  that." 

"  I  suppose  it  will.     IJut  is  yonder  light  from. 
v.iur  father's  house?" 
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t  Is,  and  we  shall  soon  be  there.  Miiid 
nink, — and  that  pit, — now  through  ttiui 
;  from  here  our  path  i»  tolerably  straight." 
lugh  the  evening  was  drawijjg  in,  it  wan 
ifficiently  light  to  distinguish  objects,  ami 
r  Rayland  was  rather  surprised,  iu!<tfa(l 
olding,  as  he  expected,  a  gooil  8ul>8taniial 
notisej  to  find  the  Grange  was  a  large 
on,  not  of  such  an  extent  as  the  Manor 
t  but  perfectly  capable  of  accommodating 
le  auctioneers  would  say;  a  family  of  dis- 
Ml:  an  avenue  of  oaks  led  up  to  the  front 
Dce,  which  was  a  pair  of  huge  iron  gatev, 
igtoa  garden  or  court,  with  the  arm$  of 
(imidclocks  in  the  centre  of  each  half;  the 
buttresses  that  supported  the  gates  were 
unted  by  a  stag,  the  crest  of  the  family, 
tgh  these  ornamented  doors  you  passed 
large  square  lawn  or  grass  plot  with  a 
It  border  of  flowers  running  under  ihe 
all,  which  surrounded  three  sides  of  the 
Ihe  building  formed  the  fourth  side,     A 
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large  and  ornamented  porch  projected  from  thf 
dwelling,  containing  benches,  carved  with  gro- 
tesque Bgures,  and  capable  of  accommodation 
six  persons  on  each  side  ;  the  clematis,  jasnini*. 
and  China  rose,  still  scented  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  every  flower  that  flourie 
any  part  of  England  appeared  to  b*»"e 
its  kindred  soil,  both  at  Astol  and  the  Grangr- 
Though  books,  prints,  and  novelties,  (or,  a» 
many  would  think,  necessaries,)  were  forbidden, 
yet  flowers  were  allowed  to  be  introduced  and 
fostered  with  the  utmost  care.  ^H 

The  porch  led  into  a  spacious  hall,  the  iff 
dows  emblazoned  with  the  heraldic  beariDga  ci 
the  Penruddocks;  and  the  roomy  fire-place  wa* 
decorated  with  anllers  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion; the  chairs  that  furnished  the  hall  were  ol 
such  massive  structure  that  each  chair  seemed  ^ 
fixture,  and  appeared  to  contain  suflSrient  "t^^ 
to  form  half  a  dozen ;  the  veins  of  the  walnut-trrt 
timber,  of  which  they  were  constructed,  woaM 
have  raised  the  envy  of  a  wood -fancier;  tablrt 
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of  the  same  beautiful  material  graced  the  apart- 
ment ;  while  guns,  fishing-rods,  and  other  im- 
plements of  rural  sport»  were  in  abundance,  and 
piled  in  every  comer. 

As  Walter  crossed  the  hall,  he  expressed  his 
ironderat  not  having  observed  the  Grange  in 
any  of  his  wallu,  while  he  resided  in  the  tents. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  this  way.  Sir; 
nome  gentlemen  passed  our  house  several  tiroes.*' 

"  My  companions,  I  suppose,  for  in  truth  I 
too  listlessly  inclined  to  move  beyond  a 
snail's  pace  from  the  tent,  till  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  then  the  little  game  there  was  lay 
the  other  side;  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  account  for  my  ignorance  respecting  your 
dwelling." 

I  As  Rayland  spoke,  Reuben  opened  the  door 
leading  into  a  large  and  comfortable  sitting 
room,  well  furnished  in  an  old-fashioned  style. 
A  middle-aged,  stout,  ruddy-faced  man  was  re- 
clining in  a  capacious  chair  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  those  in  the  hall ;  he  was  neither  asleep 
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nor  awake,  and  started  up  on  Heub^i's  enl 

evidently    surprisfnl    at    the    appearance< 

stranger :  a  female  about  the  same  age 

thing  younger,  was  sitting  by  the  wii 

ing    laid   down    a    l>ook    which    the 

twilight  prevented  her  from  reading. 

introduceil  VVaher  as  the  friend  aad 

Mr.  Penniddock,  adding — *"  You 

father,  how  providentially  this  young  geii| 

was  in  the  neighbourhood  and  near  the 

House  wlven    it  was  attackeil ;   Heal 

wlial  would  have  become  of  the   family*! 

had  not  received  immediate  succour."  ^M 

"  Heaven  bless  you.  Sir,"  said  Mr^i 

taking  the  hand  of  Walter,  and  ginn^ 

\'ery   gentle  press.      You  have  not  lire^ 

enough  at  Astol  to  know  the  value  of 

saved  that  night.    Angrj*  and  vexed 

I  heard  of  your  nonsensical  camp,  but  wi 

all  reason  to  bless  your  whim.     I  am  glad 

you.  Sir,  at  the  Grange,  and  this  is  th^fl 

1  have  said  so  for  the  last  twelve  ye^P 


fg««M 
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km?  it  H  sioee  Mrs.  Penruddock  died,  and  I 

oner  expected  to  welcome  any  one  a^n  at  the 

Grange,  but  as  Mr,  Petiruddock  entertained  jwi 

at  the  Manor  House,  he  can  have  no  objection 

totny  doing  the  same  at  the  farm;  so  sit  down, 

Sir*  and  Mr».  Bamvell  will  see  what  we  can 

Have  for  supper." 

**  We  have  not  dined  yet,*'  said  Reuben ;  "  we 

Artol  before  their  dinner,  and    we  hav^ 

'ottered most  unreasonably  by  the  way,  admiring 

ill  the  giauu  of  the  forest." 

"  Poor  souls,  you  must  be  famished ;  but 
Biiabeib  will  soon  order  sometliing.*' 

It  was  not  long  before  Ray  land  and  Reuben 
fiiJ^ell  were  seated  at  a  relishing  dinner,  or 
*''PP«",  for  soon  after  Walter  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire, 

Reuben    conducted  Walter  across   the   hall. 

^*  of  the  doors  opened  into  a  smaller  apart- 

'"'^ni,  from  whence  the   staircase    led  up  to  a 

pHery  leading  round   the  hall ;  passing  along 

onende  of  the  gallery  they  opened  a  door  lead- 
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ing  through  a  small  turret  chamber,  and  tJi^n 
into  a  large  well-fumished  apartment,  \vitU  an 
inunense  high  bed :  the  room  was  hung  with 
tapestry,  except  in  two  portions  of  about  ibne 
feet  in  width,  which  were  panelled  with  wain- 
scot, carved  and  polished ;  round  the  apartmenJ 
there  were  several  whole-length  portraits  of 
ladies  and  genllemeu  in  antique  dre«se«;  « 
blazing  fire  warmed  the  room,  and  a  table 
placed  before  it  was  embellished  with  many  erf 
those  luxuries  which  Walter  had  long  temieA 
necessaries. 

"  This    is,    indeed,   comfortable,"   exclaimft 
Walter ;    "  you   might  well  say   yours  was  nc 
despicable  lot.     This  room  is  sufficient  to  tempts 
any  one,    let    their    station   in  life   be   ever  «) 
highj    those   portraits    are    your    ancestors,  I 
sup|K)ae  ?" 

"  Tliey  are  principally  the  Penruddocks,  but 
we  haA-e  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  some  of  fl 
our  race  among  theiu.     This  worthy  in  a  green 
hunting-jacket  was  my  groat-grandfather ;   and 
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lady,  looking  so  meek,  with  a  linnet  ob  hrr 

iigrr  and  a  posy  in  her  other  hand,  was  hin 
Iter  and  my  grandmolher. — Can  I  U9«i»4 

you.  Sir?" 
^  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Barwell;  you  have 

UMtod    me  sufficiently  in   procuring  me  thiit 

letnpting-looking  bed." 
"  Then  goo4l  night.  Sir." 
"Good  night,  my  friend,"  said  Waher,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand ;  "  you  must  call  me  when 
^  is  lime  to  rise,  for  I  think  I  shall  never  wake 
'^  myself,  I  feel  so  tired  after  thia  trifling 
"xmion." 

"  N4(  very  trifling  exertion  to  one  unaccus* 

^"^  to  sueb   rough  riding,   and  weak  from 

"**;  besides,  our  forest   ia  not  in  this  part 

^'^^f  uneven,    it   i»   something    like   what    I 

^^'  Seen  of   fortifications,   a   combinatiun  of 

"""^W.    I  have  often  wondered  how  you  con- 

^^«I  fo  gret  your  tents  and   luggage  (of  which 

/uusppearej  to   have  a  sufficient  stock)  con- 

^^^  to  the    apot    where  you   pitcJied    your 
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"  Money ! — It  is  an  old  but  very  true  proverb 
that  '  money  makes  the  mare  go/  and  \ve  not 
only  paid  but  irorked  ourselves ;  the  last  no 
miles,  after  having  destroyed  a  cart  or  waggon. 
we  carried  our  luggage  on  shoulders,  and  the  men 
whom  ne  hired  pleasantly  assured  us  we  might 
take  back  our  moveables  how  we  cauld,  tor 
they  would  not  undertake  the  job  again  for  any 
sum ;  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  leave  our 
goods  and  chattels  for  the  benefit  of  the  sylfW 
deities.  But  there  was  less  diflScuUy  in  leaving 
than  in  venturing  here :  my  companions  had  tn^ 
assistance  of  the  Astol  tenants,  who,  my  frii 
have  written  me  word,  were  nothing  loath 
help  their  departure,— not  ver\-  grateful,  thouglf  ^ 
as  we  had  done  all  we  could  to  ingratiate  our-^ 
selves  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  few  hutf 
which  were  at  some  distance  from  us,  too  far, 
I  8Up{K»ed,  to  have  noticed  us  in  any  way  ;  but 
let  tlieir  motive  be  what  it  might,  they  gave  all 
help  when  my  comrades  raised  tlieir  tents. — 
But  tliis  is  a  weary  road  for  you  to  nsit  the 
Manor  House." 


ere  is  a  shorter  path,  but  a  horse  could 
low  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  thin 
Ba  convent,  and  the  Manor  Hou«e  u 
!iy ;  the  old  tales  of  scandal  go  so  far  as 
(  of  a  subterranean  communication  be- 
lie two  dwellings." 

must  be  a  famous  long  one,  but  nut  nuin- 
I  many  others  in  various  parts  of  I  he 
Kingdom.  If  legends  may  be  credite<l» 
erforated  hills  and  undermined  river«» 
any  of  the  fiiM  they  make  in  these  dege- 
%s.  I  suppose  at  that  time  they  had 
Dediod  of  wandering  in  darkness  and 
»ifh  impunity.  But  I  am  keeping  you 
ir  rest ;  so  good  night,  my  kind  host/' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Oh !  dear's  the  romaunt  of  the  olden  time, 
For  all  was  then  strange,  and  bright,  and  new 
And  nought  was  certain,  yet  all  seemed  true; 
And  truth  was  fable,  and  Fiction  dressed 
Her  witching  phantoms  in  Truth's  own  rest ! 

O,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yc 

Walter  Rayland  had  experienced  so 
fatigue  in  the  short  journey  from  the 
House  to  the  Grange,  that  he  soon  sui 
sound  repose,  which  might  have  continue< 
three  hours,  and  possibly  would  have  las 
daybreak,  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly 
by  a  light  passing  over  his  face.  He  sta 
in  his  bed,  exclaiming — "  Is  it  time  to  i 
was  fast  asleep  ;'*  when,  receiving  no  i 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  concluding  h 
obey  the  call,  he  made  a  sound  half  bet 
groan  and  a  yawn;  and,  turning  in  the 
fion  of  the  light,  to  his  gn  at  astonishn 
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to  the  waist,  permitting  only  the  hands  to 
visible,  and  tlien  fell  in  folds  to  the  groun 
her  head-dress  was  of  the  same  material,  pea 
liar  in  its  form^  but  well  suited  to  the  featu 
of  the  Wearer,  contrast  ing  with  the  braided  ha 
that  had  once  been  of  raven  hue,  but  » 
now  strongly  tinged  with  the  silvery  mark: 
lime  or  sorrow. 

Walter  had  ample  time  for  observation.  ''  ^he 
lady,  for  such  she  certainly  was,  spoke  Tiot, 
moved  not,  but  held  the  lamp  so  that  she  might 
have  a  full  view  of  his  countenance ;  apparently 
the  examination  ^vas  not  satisfactory,  a  shade  c^* 
disappointment  passed  over  her  features,  sh* 
sighed  deeply,  shook  her  head,  and  seemet^^ 
about  to  retire.  Walter  felt  like  Acres, — thi 
he  was  not  quite  so  courageous  as  when  he  first 
opened  his  eyes;  the  dress — the  figure — the 
mournful  attitude — and,  above  all,  the  deep 
dejection  of  the  wan  and  faded,  but  still  beau- 
tiful countenance,  gave  an  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation, such  as  Walter  had  never  before  experi- 
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He  wished  she  would  speak;   he  bad 

much  in  the  gay  worlJ,  had  seen  much  of 

len,  and  a  silent  woman  was  an  anomaly  in 

Iculadon  of  female  qualifications.  His  sister 

ra  and   his  mother  were  talkers;  and  the 

with  whom  he  had  lately  been  donieeti> 

ed  were  equally  giAed,  and  one  delightfully 

in  his  opinion ;  be  neither  liked  the  idea  nor 

the  reality  of  a  dumb  lady,  and  he  almost  began 

Xo  fancy  this  was  one.     Insensibly  tlie  nursery 

talcs  of  bis  childhood  passed  over  bis  imagina- 

t«m:  ghosts  never  spoke  first, — *•  what  a  fool  he 

•»»!"' — and  yet  a  slight  tremor  crept  over  him. 

Tl»  hour — the  deep  silence  of  night — the  sable 

'"'*— the  eager,  the  earnest  gaie — the   wan 

'wianchoiy    so    plainly    depicted   in   face   and 

"•^nncr,  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  appalling, 

^  Walter*s    reputation    for    courage    could 

"^fwly  be   questioned,    if  he  did  hesitate  to 

^'mogate    his   midnight    visiter;    again    shv 

"gnwi  heavily,  and  was  turning   to  leave  the 

"f'lwdejwhen  Walter,  summoning  his  resolution, 

thus  addressed  her— 
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"  Do  you  seek  aught  of  me,  Lady  f 
The  fieoude  looked  intently  at  him,  as  if  sbf 
did  not  quite  understand,  Wadter  repeated  h» 
questioB:  at  length,  in  a  low,  mournful,  andu 
W«her  tbougbt^  ^pulcbral  voice,  she  aoswered 
him  with  aoolher — 

"  Did  you  come  iroro  Astol  Manor  Housed 
- 1  did.  Lady." 
••  Vestenkyr'' 
'  Veslcrdaty.** 

ThB  feanlie  appeared  to  tremble  as  she  coo*^ 
tuMwd — "  Vou  hare  been  staying  there  sobb^ 
tiaer 

"  I  have — two  months  or  more.*' 
*»  Great  God !     Vou  went  there  the  night — * 
*  The  house  was  attacked,"  interrupted  Wal- 
ter, pitying  the  agitation  she  could  not  control. 
Her   trembling  limbs  could    scarcely    support 
her,  and  she  sunk  in  a  chair  by  the  bedside. 

--  She  is   no   ghost,    that  b   certain,"   sud 
Walter  to  himself. 
Again  she  spoke — —  •. 
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"  Vour  name,  young  gentlenuin  V 
"  She  is  DO  ghost,  indeed/'  thought  Waller, 
vhe  answered — "  Rayland." 
'"R^landl"  repeated  the  lady,  who  appeared 
fcra  moment  to  be  meditating.  "  Rayland, — 
»l»,Do!"     Then,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  she 
twatily  added — *'  Your  Chmtian  name,  that  is 
Ml  Rayknd  ?" 
•  U  is  Walter." 

"Walter!*-  Again  she  sighed  and  mused ;  it 
"'ionlya  brief  space,  when  she  continued. — 
"  Vour  father,  is  he  living  V 
Heis." 

"And  mother?" 
'She  is  no  ghost,  indeed,    but  a  regularly 
"•quifijtive  and  ciuious  woman/'     Walter's  pri- 
^^1*  opinioo  did  not  delay  his  answer  in  the 
'^i'lnatire.     Again  his  visiter  sighed  and  shook 
^rhfiad,  mournfully  saying — 
'  It  was  cruel  to  deceive  me/*   ihen^   as  if 

F  sudden    thought  occurred,    she  hastily  and 
th  eagerness  inquired — *'  Is  she   your  own 
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mother? — or  your  fathei-''s  wife, — his 
wife?" 

"  This  beats  all,"  thought  Walter ;  ih 
— "  She  is  my  own  mother,  my  faihc 
had  but  one  wife." 

"  Where  is  his  residence ;  and  what 
you?" 

**  Commend  me  to  curiosity.  Mv 
estate  is  in  Wanvickshire,  and  I  am  j 
and-twenty.'* 

"  Ah !  then  it  cannot " 

"What,  Lady?  What  cannot?"  asked 
seeing  she  now  appeared  inclined  for  sili 

Tlie  lady  looked  as  if  she  did  not  uni 
him,  and  perhaps  her  agitation  might  h 
vented  his  words  from  reaching  her  eai 
ever  that  might  be,  she  made  no  reniarl 

"  I  wish,"  thought  Walter,  "  she  wou 
while  I  get  up  and  dress,  and  then  I  wo 
as  long  as  she  required,  and  answer 
queries." 

The  lady  remained  silent,  and  sudde 
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BXtin^fthed,  ^^  hether  by  accident  or 
yland  was  unable   to  aacertain ;    hr 
m  moments  for  her  to  renew  the  con- 
when,  finding  she   made   no  further 
le  spoke, — no  answer  was  returned; 
lunself  in  bed,  but  the  night  being 
^^Kpipossible  for  him  to  distinguish  if 
person   was  in  the  room.     Again  be 
ail  was  silent ;  he  extended  his  arm 
;  where  the  lady  had  been  standing — 
I  vacancy ;  the  chair,  on  examination, 
Bpty, — the  lady  then  was  gone.     But 
etrayed  her  departure, 
ftrangc,"  said    Rayland:  "after   her 
and    cross-examinations,    she    might 
farewell,  or  made  some  apology  for 
my  rest.     I  wonder  for  whom  she 
•not   myself,  that's  certain;  and  it's 
'  she  does  not  trouble   herself  about 
(ty,  after  satisfying  her  own  and  rais- 
Well,  as  she  is  gone,  I  may  as  well 
>  sleep,  I  mean.     I  hope  this  lady  will 
■  c 
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DOt  visit  me  a^in;  but  how  we  may  de 
ourselves'. — I  could  Lave  been  positive  I  locked 
roy  door :  however,  I  shall  not  get  out  of  bed  to 
make  sure ; — if  she  please  to  come  agaiot  dw 
may,"  So  saying^,  Ilayland  composed  himtftf 
to  finish  his  nap,  and  turning  round  in  bed  h£ 
was  soon  in  sound  repose. 

Walter's  slumlx?r  was  undisturbed  till  within 
a  short  time  of  the  breakfast  hour,  when  a  tap 
at  the  door  awoke  him. 

"  Come  in,"  was  his  reply  to  the  summons. 

The  handle  of  the  lock  moved,  but  no  one 
entered.  "  Come  in,  the  door  is  unfastened,** 
he  continued. 

*•  I  cannot  open  it,"  was  the  answer  of 
Reuben. 

"  Push, — it  is  not  locked." 

"  Vou  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Rayland,  » 
cannot  open  it." 

"  ^'ou  don't  push  hard  enough,"  saidWalt^ff 
getting  out  of  bed  and  approaching  the  doof> 
wliich,  to  his  amazement,  was  not  only  locked 
but  fastened  with  a  droi 
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"  Well,  this  is  strange  T'  said  he,  as  he  opened 

like  door. 

f"  What  is  strange,  Sir?"  inquired  Reuben. 
M  Hiat  1  should  have  bad  a  nocturnal  visiter, 
*itb  my  door  fa^teued,"  was  the  reply. 
tf*  You  are  merry  this  morning,  Mr.  Rayland." 
L  "  Perhaps  you  will  think  having  had  a  lady 
^in^  to  me  half  the  night  i»  enough  to  make 
1*  merry." 

*"  Why,  not  exactly  in  this  bouse;  there  is  no 

jjmoQ  in   the  Grange    worth  looking    at,  or 

taking  to,  except  my  mother,  and  I  hope  you 

VulTiot  say  she  paid  you   a  vi^t  in  your  bed- 

ihaniber." 

"  At  first   I  certainly  did  think  it  was  your 

•^1  come  kindly  to  witness  the  accommo* 

'^^aof  an  invalid,  but  I   did  not  keep  that 

"pinion  long ;  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bar>vell 

*?*ii,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  positively." 

After  Rayland  had  made  his  toilette,  he  de- 

^^"'^  to  the  parlour  where  be  had  been  the 

'"^^ereaing,  and  received  a  friendly  greeting 
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from  bis  host  and  hostess;  one  glance  wal 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Reuben's  mother  was  ni 
the  intruder  on  bis  slumber.  Mrs.  Barwell  wi 
what  he  imagined  her,  a  good-looking  ad 
rather  lady-bke  woman  of  forty,  or 
more.  The  midnight  visiter  was  deci< 
handsome,  and  must,  in  her  youth,  have  been- 
splendid  woman,  with  an  air  of  majesty 
command  about  her  which  her  mournful 
pression  of  counlenance  and  melancholy  gestUB 
were  not  able  to  dispel, — she  was,  if  once  set 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  breakfast-table  was  furnished  with  dl 
gance  and  plenty,  and  Mr.  Barwell,  placinf 
chair    near  the    fire,    invited   his   guest  to  ' 
down,  saying — "  The  mornings  are  rather  cat 
Sir;  this  place  is  near  the  fire  and  table  too 

'*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harwell ;  but  are  ttU  y** 
family  assembled  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  only  Reuben.     Elizabet 
looking  at  Ids  wife,  *'  has  only  one  to  spoil." 

"  But  you  have  visiters  ?" 


mrself.  Sir.     You  are  the  only  vuj. 

ever  had  since  Mr.  Penruddock  for- 

rld." 
tbere  do  person,  no  lady^.at  thi« 

e  in  your  house  ?" 

rell  looked  earnestly  at  Walter,  a« 

I  at,  or  not  comprehending  the  ques- 

I  Banvell  also  suspended   her  tea- 
hear  tlie  explanation  of  Mr.  Ray- 


n  in  our  house  besides  the  family 


induces   you  to   suppose    vre  have, 
uired  Mrs.  Barwell. 
i  ask  another  question  before  I  answer 
kind  hostess  ?'* 
la  sure  you  may/'  said  Mr.  Barwell, 

then  this  is  an  old  house,  must  have 
I  long  ago,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
I  it     Pray  have  you  any  rooms  here 
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Mr.  Barwell  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea. 
Reuben,  however,  was  silent,  and  Walter  foncwd 
the  mistress  rather  changed  colour. 

*•  In  an  ancient  building  like  this,''  aid' 
Walter,  **  a  ghost  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  regular 
attendant ;  so  if  you  demand  ray  opinioo,  I 
should  say  the  Grange  is  haunted,  and  the  spirit 
paid  me  a  visit  la^t  nighu" 

A  laugh  went  round  the  breakfast  party ;bt 
Walter  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
senses,  that  he  rather  fancied  the  laugh  was  not 
a  natural  one. 

**  And  pray  what  form  did  it  take  ?"  inquw*" 
Mr.  Barwell,  who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Of  a  very  handsome  woman,  but  not  exac^T 
young,  though  I  would  not  speak  certainly  oi»: 
that  point.  She  appeared  very  sorrowful,  »o<* 
grief  will  add  to  years." 

*'  You  must  not,  Mr.  Rayland,  frighten  to! 
mother;  she  rather  inclines  to  believe  the  lO' 
vellous — do  you  not,  mother?  and  she  will 
afraid  to  sleej)  ia  the  Grange,  for  fear  of  M^ 
Rayland's  spirir." 
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"  My  spirit ! — for  heaven's  sake   don't  tnik 
my  spirit     I  am  sure  I    hope  I    ahali  not 

walk  when  I  leave  this  life." 
Mrs.  Barwell  really  did  look  rery  pale,  and 

Walter,  out  of  compassion^  thorteiked  bia  rda- 

tioo  of  what  occurred  in  the  night ;  when  he 

iiad  finitihed,  he  looked  (o  his  companions  for 

iheir  opinion. 
"You   were   tired.    Sir,"  said  Mr.  Banreli, 

"  and  your  late  dinner  disagreed  with  you.'* 

''Then  you  mean  to  say  I  had  the  night* 
flare  r' 

**  Very  probably.  Sir,"  observed  Reuben,  **  H 
must  have  been  something  of  the  kind;  the 
iis>i  are  gone  by  ibr  Bupemalural  appearances 
"•  lie  credited,  except  by  my  mother,"  continued 
'^t>en,  laughing  at  the  pale  face  of  Mrs. 
Bartell. 
"And  you  will  really  take  on  yourself  to 
t^iere   is  no    person  at  the  Grange   above 

'*  rank    of   a    domestic,   except    yo\ir    own 
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*•  I  cannot  say  lliat  at  present.  Sir:  you  dt 
not  belong " 

"  Of  course^  I  except  myself." 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  assure  you  there  is  no  other 
person  at  present  in  this  house  except  youTselt 
my  family  and  domestics." 

"  You  will  think  me  very  impertinent,  Mr. 
Reuben, — but,  on  your  honour  ?  " 

*'  On  my  honour  I" 

"  It  is  most  surprising!  I  beg  your  pardai 
for  my  inquisitiveness  and  seeming  imperti-- 
nence ;  but  had  you  seen  my  nocturnal  visita^ 
you  might,  perhaps,  be  equally  rude." 

Though  Walter  dropped  the  subject,  he 
not  satisfied,  but  he  said  no  more.  He  could  not 
persuade  himself  it  was  an  illusion  :  he  remenu 
bered  every  word,  every  look,  the  dress,  maiH 
ner,  voice, — all  made  a  strong  impression.  H 
was  certain,  if  he  had  been  an  artist  in  that  lint 
he  could  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  ladj 
from  memorj';  and  he  felt  her  too,  for  when  *b^ 
sunk    in  *^®  chair  she  moved  the  bed-cloth< 


*ith  her  arm ;  he  felt  her  breath,— «h !  it  was 
impoasible  he  could  be  mistaken.  But  then  thf 
denial  of  the  whole  family,  and^  more  than  that, 
Ibe  door,  which  was  locked  when  he  aro^e  in  the 
ifeoniing.  The  lady  was  certainly  too  sub^itaii- 
liai  to  vanish  through  the  key-hole,  and  beaide?*. 
If  that  were  the  case,  she  would  not  have  ex- 
tiD^shed  the  lamp — no,  she  would  have  taken 
her  departure  in  ghost-like  glory.  But  ohi 
tHmsions  had  often  concealed  opening? :  'tis  true 
^Hpnonned  every  part  before  he  descended  to 
^^■Afcet ;  there  was  certainly  only  that  one 
^Rw,  only  one  visible  passage;  but  every  pic- 
t^w,  every  portrait,  might  conceal  an  entrance. 
Hiipeternal  house  was  a  modem  building,  not 
'^''te  wold  as  himself;  Walter  at  this  moment 
f'Wtted  that  it  was  so.  «  If,"  thought  he.  "  the 
^  castle  of  Rayland  were  standing,  I  should 
^^fstand  how  to  detect  secret  passages  and 
"•fag  doors;  our  old  steward  says  there  were 
plnity  in  the  castle,  it  is  too  far  a  ruin  now  to] 
find  out  trap-doors  and  openings  concealed  by 
picture-frames."  c  5 
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Vou  would  have  some  trouble  to  do  it;  but 
ran  may  make  your  mind  easy  on  thie  ■ecount, 
IS  I  have  to  ride  to  Maple  Hatch  Fium  for  otir 
litten,  which  are  usually  left  there :  my  mollier 
npKts  one  from  her  sister  who  is  not  well,  to 
il » imperative  that  I  should  go  to-day." 
"  And  bow  far  have  you  to  go  V 
Only  eight  miles." 

"Ooly  eight  mile»— over  this  rough   land! 
tiive  you  no  nearer  poat-town  ?  '* 

"  Not  any.  We  are  always  obliged  to  send 
^  distance." 

"  Then  if  I  should  wish  to  write  to  Mr.  Pen- 
™i<iock,  I  must  direct  to  a  place  eight  miles 
^  liis  abode  r 

"Just  so.  But  you  have  received  letters 
""f^you  have  been  residing  at  Astol;  did  you 
>«ref  ob8,jne  the  post-mark  f" 
"  '^0,  indeed.  I  never  once  thought  of  the 
^^\e  I  was  giving,  and,  perhaps,  to  you,  Mr. 
Well," 
*  No  great  trouble  to  convey  two  letters  in- 
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Stead  of  one;   the  difference 
not  bear  me  down." 

'*  Does  my  route  lead  me  by  Maple i 
Fann  ?"  demanded  Walter,  after  they  ba< 
ceeded  some  distance.  4 

**  It  does.  The  high-road  is  no  grea 
tauce,  and  thi^  you  can  take  any  directioi 

"  Without  I  find  letters  waiting  at  the 
office  which  may  induce  me  to  alter  my  c 
I  shall  hasten  to  London,  and  from  thenc 
my  family  wherever  they  may  be  ;  but  th 
not  intend  visiting  my  father's  estate  til] 
Christmas." 

"  If,  Sir,  you  are  not  pressed  for  time,  I 
advise  you  to  rest  at  Maple  Hatch  this 
we  have  good  accommodation — almost  et 
the  Grange;  sometimes  our  family  have 
there  entirely.  When  there  has  been  a  y« 
branch  of  the  Penniddocks,  they  have 
possession  of  the  Grange ;  when  my  fath 
a  boy,  there  was  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Penrud 
residing    there,    and  then   my  father^s 
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What*!  in  a  name  ?    That  whidi  we  call  a  i 
By  any  other  name  would  amell  as  sweet 


When  Walter  Rayland  arrived  at  his 
house,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
family  were  resting  there,  and  were  in 
to  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Warwickshir 

'*  We  have  been  half  over  the  world,  \ 
said  his  sister  Flora,  '*  since  we  parted, 
began  to  fear  we  were  not  to  meet  ag 
have  been  some  days  expecting  you.  1 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  if  you  1 
been " 

"  Our  letters  have  played  at  cross  pi 
I  would  not  willingly  have  missed  your  n 
— ^but  don't  look  foolish ;  I  hate  to  see 
hang  her  head  as  if  it  did  not  belong 
because  she  is  going  to  be  married.     B 
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vherp  U  the  bridegroom  electa— the  brave  and 
gallant  Reginald !" 

"If  you  are  going  to  quix,  Walter,  I'm  oflT. 
J  am  Dot  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  your  non- 
■ue;  and,  remember,  it  may  be  your  own  cas« 
«*  of  these  days.*' 

I  care  not  how  soon/'  exclaimed  Walter, 

pting  her. 
"  When  it  does  come,  you  will  not   like   quiz- 

mifraonethan ^' 

"  My  sbter.     I  dare  say  not, — but  I  shall  be 
*«7  gW  to  try." 

"  Vou  glad  to  try ! — you! — ^why,  Walter, where 

**iB  ym  learned  to  fib  ?     Hare  not  I   heard 

^"'^  for  hours  and  days  together  exclaim  against 

'''ago,  domestic  cares,  and  women  ?" 

'  Perhaps  you  might.     But  then  i  had  not 

^*  an  inhabitant  of " 

Of  where,  pray?     I  thought,  when  you  left 
^^»  you  were  going  to  roam 

h  woodUnd  dell,  and  aeek  atyliran  home." 

"  1  found  it  too  !     And  oh.  Flora, — I  found 
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•  the  prettiest  lass!  * — no,  no ; — I  cannot 
of  her  in  a  light  strain.  But  my  heart, 
18  irrecoverably  gone." 

••  Ha!  ha!  hal — Poor,  dear, 
turned  into  a  dying,  sighing  swain, 
dred  and  twentieth  time/'  ^^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Flora,  nl 
talked  nonsense  and  flirted, — but  I  ncsg 
before."  ■ 

•*  True,  I  believe  you  are  right  then 
pray  what  divinity  has  enchanted  you 
nymph,  of  course." 

"  Pray  has  Mr.  Trevallian  never  bflj 
you  with  a  letter  while  you  were  on  your 

"  Oh,    many — full   of   loves,  doves, 
and  darts!** 

"  And  did  he  never   mention   m( 
affairs?" 

"  Never.  Indeed  he  had  so  much  to  i 
himself,  and  respecting  business  too,  that  i 
no  room  to  speaif  of  any  one  else." 

"  So  much  for  friendship  !" 
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**  Ah !  but  you  know,  Walter,  Lo?e  is  sacb  an 
impudent  rogue,  he  will  take  precedence." 
"  And  will  assurance  always  succeed^  sister?" 
"  If  you  have  any  particular  motive  for  your 
inqairy,  I  will  endeavour  to  recollect;  but  all 
tkis  time  you  are  tantalizing  my  curiosity, — 
Mmp,  tell  me  who  is  your  flame  ?" 

•'  If  you  will  be  serious,  you  shall  know  all ; 
^ui  I  cannot  jest  about  Laura  Penruddock.** 
"  Mercy,  what  a  name  !  Laura  is  very  well, 
'wy  pretty,  sentimental,  and  so  forth  ;  but  Pen, 
*^  Ruii,  and  Dock,  what  a  combination !  Pen- 
fud-docit! — Mercy,  Walter,  if  she  be  worth 
°*^tt|f,  change  it  for  her,  poor  thing  !  as  fast  as 

"Poor  thing!  The  name  is  of  the  same 
•^ntry  as  the  one  you  intend  taking,  and,  in 
"•y  Opinion,  the  combination  sounds  as  well  as 
^'^-Tal-lian." 

"  No, — that's  not  right.  V'ou  have  not  di- 
^^  it  properly, — Tre-vall-ian.  I  am  sure 
'^*^  sounds  well.     You  make  a  lion  of  the  last 

y^^ble,  Qp  something  very  like  it.'' 
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"  B«t  I  doa*t  midk  nim  !•  rm  oC 
Laon!  taaj  tkj  cfavnM  rcnam  till  I  bi 
to  value  Umbi;  or  till  thy  nrtu^  l|j 
pars  for  eutli,  ahaD  faonpe  translated  thee 
iMlmoCbbflir 

"^  Pny  step  nearer  the  light*  joung 
I  may  see  if  this  be  xaj  very  brother  WaU 
Rajland  or  not.  I  should  not  like  to  teU  ^ 
fiunily  secrets  to  a  stranger/'  i 

*t  Tis  even  so.  Flora,  but  wofuUy  changed^ ! 

"  Changed  indeed!  past  all  berid";  but  til 
rou»t  prove  if  there  be  any  wo  in  the  case." 

"  Then  you  do  not  tliink  I  am  altered  fiur. 
worse  ?" 
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"  Oh,  I  know  you  now — there  spoke  Walter 
Rayland." 

"Oh  Laura!     I  defy  yoa.  Flora,  to  match 
her." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  ;  but  I  could  perhaps  recol- 
lect one  as '* 

"Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  Trevallian.     Non- 
wuel — Laura  is  like  yon  bright  star,  only  the 
BRoke  pre\'enls  one  from  seeing  it." 
"Ami    my  paragon    is    like   a  star    when 

*lUTOund  is  dear,  so  that  every  ray  may  be 

"  Laura  is  like  yon  delicate  flower!  I  wish 
thehlafks  of  London  would  not  fall  upon  it." 

"My  flower  shines  in  its  native  soil,  where 
^^m  nor  damp  can  attend  it." 

Thai  jewel  on  your  bracelet  is  an  emblem 
^W  purity  and  worth." 

"Tbe  brightest  diamond  in  the  regal  crown 
^Worthless  compared  to  the  goodness  and  in- 
tegrity of  my '» 

"  Go  on.— Of  your  Trevallian,  you  mean  to 

«v," 
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"  WcQ,  pwhiH  I  do ;  and  who  shall  contra- 
dfalne?'* 

*  Not   I,   ccfftaialy  ;    particularly  wben 
^jgnSgman,  haring  heard  your  eulogium,  nay 
priMfB  rail  me   to  account   if   I  venture 
ipiwnj  your  word/* 

Flora  Uuaed  haatOr,  and,  to  her  great  dismal 
ber  lover  was  beside  her,  listening  with  delight 
to  what  bad  passed. 

**  'nis  is  not  &ir  to  steal  in  upon  one 
Mr.  TVevalHaa ;  and  Walter  has  been  amusii 
UMi^by  aaldng  a  fool  of  his  sister/* 

*■  It  b  90  kmg  since  we  met»   Flora/' 
Trefallian,  shaking  hands  with  Walter,  " ' 
1  could  no«  wait  to  be  announced,  when  I  he^^ 
your  brother  had  arrired,  and  you  know  bo" 
aiBioniwe  were  about  him.'* 

•'  But  you  could  w^t  to  hear  what  I  98 
Wm  that  honourable  ?"  ^ 

••  Not  quite,  I  acknowledge;  and  yet  I  cafli^* 
rtgret  ha\ing  listened  to  Walter  s  praise  of  son 
ttokaown  fair/' 
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1    *'  Oh,  well,  if  you  only  beard  Walter's  non- 
pfeRse,  it  is  all  well." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Walter,  "  if  all  is  well,  I 
Rill  take  my  departure,  and  so  farewell;  they  are 
loo  much  in  love  to  notice  a  pun,"  said  Walter, 
he  descended  the  stairs  to  seek  his  father, 
to  whom  he  related  his  love  affair,  and  asked 
vice. 
This  is  a  serious  business,  Walter,  not  to 
be  lightly  treated ;  you  are  very  young,  and  if 
fhe  lady  is  an  heiress,  will  the  son  of  a  private 
^mlleman  be  deemed  sufficiently  grand  and 
w^  enough  in  the  world's  estimation  ?  Pen- 
ruddock—  Pen  ruddock — ' ' 

"The  devil!**  thought  Walter,  "I  hope  my 
"^8  not  going  to  spell  over  the  name  as 
Rora  dill." 

"  Where  have  I  heard  the  name  before, 
Salter?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Sir,  unless  it  was 
^ ^ '  Wheel  of  Fortune.'  This  is  worse  than 
'wra,  to  pretend  not  to  know  the  name."  This 
'<*««  Walter  also  kept  to  himself 
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*'  True,  Walter.  Roderick  Penrud<lock,- 
very  fine  character  j  John  Kemble  perioral 
it  admirably.  You  never  saw  John  Keml 
Walter  ?" 

"  The  devil  lake  John  Kemble,  and  Cbaris 
Kemble,  and  all  the  Kenibles  !  I  shall  oei 
make  my  father  understand  mj  feeUngs." 
was  another  aside. 

*'  Penruddock, — Penruddock, — I  canoot  call 
to  mind."  ^H 

"  But,  ray  dear  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  xny 
tale,  that  you  should  prove  this  gentleman  to 
be  an  old  acquaintance.'' 

"  You  are  right,  Walter;  but  bless  me, 
have  I  hoard  it  before  ?     However,  as  you  saj*,* 
it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  love  for  the 
young  lady.     And  now,  Walter,  what  do  Jf^i 
wish  me  to  do  ?''  ^| 

*'  Why,  if  you  do  not  object  to  my  forming 

a  matrimonial  connexion  with  Miss ,  with 

this    gentleman's   daughter,   perhaps   you  will 
endeavour  to  gain  her  father's  consent." 

"  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  if 
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be  what  you  describe^ — good  and  amiable,  and 
ihogpther  so  desirable — I  do  not  care  whether 
^  be  an  heiress  or  not ;  there  will  be  enough 
fcr  you,  Walter,  to  live  as  your  father  and  mother 
have  done  before  you,  and  Heaven  bless  you 
iiith  it,  my  dear  boy." 

"  And  Heaven  bless  you,"  thought  Walter — 
this  was  an  involuntary  aside :  he  could  not 
«I»«k  the  feeling  that  choked  his  utterance — 
"  and  forgive  nae  ray  irritation.*' 

**  1  suppose  you  wish  me  to  write  soon  ?" 
"The sooner  the  better,  Sir." 
"  Well,  then,  I  will  write  to-morrow." 
"To-morrow!"  another  aside.  "Well,  I  must 
*'*PPW8  him  when  he  is  so  kind, — and  kind 
*» always  is.** 

^e  dinner-bell  prevented  Walter  from  ac- 
H^^inting  his  mother.  With  the  exception  of 
''^vallian,  they  were  alone,  and  when  the  ser- 
'^'s  retired,  Mr.  Rayland  at  once  commenced 
'^^  subject  by  asking  his  wife 
"  'f  she  knew  the  name  of  Penruddock  ?" 
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Mrs.  Rayland  hesitated  a  moraeul,  and  w«$ 
going  to  answer,  when,  to  Walter's  annoyaiK'e,- 
his  sister  repeated  the  name — "  Pen-rud<dock, 
mamma,  did  you  ever  hear  that  name  before?" 

"  Often,  Flora,  in  Hampshire.'* 

"  There,  Flora,  my  mother  is  not  such  Sp^ 
hem ! — My  mother  has  a  better  memory  Uiao 
you  have." 

"  Why  did  you  not  finish  your  first  sen 
Walter  ?'*  asked  Flora,  laughing. 

"  Because,"  said  Walter,  laughing  also,  "  be- 
Luse  you  have  some  one  to  fight  your  bat* 
ties  without  attending  to  justice, — and  I,  not 
being  in  a  fighting  humour,  it  would  be  rather 
inconvenient." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  asked  the  elder  gentleauw. 
*'  what  do  you  know  about   the  Penruddocks- 

"  Only  that  they  are  a  very  ancient  family  o' 
distinction ;  and  surely  you  must  rememlw  ^"^ 
beautiful  Mrs.  Penruddock! — she  was  the  ad^' 
ration  of  the  world  for  a  few  sununers,  and  "'*" 
I  believe  she  died,  or  went  into  retiremenl.  •'"^ 
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?  r?i  nof  recollect  her  being  in  society  for  many 

"Sbe  died,  mother,   and   Mr.   Pnmiddock 
kii  lived  a  lonely,  solitary  life  erer  since/* 

"  But,  my  dear  mamma,"  said  Flora,  "  you 
fan*  not  half  my  curiosity ;  you  do  not  aak  the 
thy  and  wherefore  of  all  this.** 

"There  is  a  why  and  wherefore,  then?  aod 

ymj  what  is  it  ail  about  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear,  this  is  rather  public  for  such 

of  conununications;  but  Reginald  is  one  of 

bmily,  so  we  may  talk  over  our  secrets  be- 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Walter  hastily,  an 
"•iwd  of   the   subject  being   treated  lightly, 
"  I  am  only  thinking  of  following  the  example 
^  TrevalUan." 
"With  Miss  Penruddock?" 
*'  U»he  will  have  me." 

"Then  you  have  not  proposed  yet,  Walter?" 
"No indeed.  Flora." 
^".  then  bU  tWs  may  turn  out  nothing." 
"^  II.  D 
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"  And  if  so,  I  had  rather  the  subject  litd 
not  been  mentioned ;  but  yoUi  Flora,  are  » 
impatient." 

"  Well,  I  hope  my  impatience  will  not  im- 
pede Tour  happines3«  brother.  I  would  not  btw 
breathed  it  even  to  tlie  winds." 

"  But  what  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?" 

The  question  was  not  so  easily  answered;  it 
is  no  trifling  matter  for  a  mother  to  be  told 
that  her  only  son  intends  forming  a  conneiion 
which  will  deprive  her  of  tlie  place  in  his  kw 
that  she  has  hitherto  possessed;  she  will  PP 
longer  be  the  first  person  in  his  affection.  Mn. 
Ray  land  felt  all  this,  but  she  struggled  "rith 
the  pain  her  feelings  inflicted  so  successfuUr. 
that  she  dieerfully  drank  success  to  her  K** 
enterprise. 

Many  were  the  sheets  of  paper  wasted  W**^ 
the  pens  spoiled  before  Mr.  Rayland  com] 
a  letter  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and 
This  method  of  proceeding  did  not  quite 
Walter's  approbation ;  he  would  rather  have  p 
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rred  his  suit  to  the  lady,  than  her  father,  but 
this  case  it  was  impossible,  and  he  must  goon 
a  way  he  altogether  disliked.  "  Ah,  well," 
thought,  "  it  signifies  nothing  about  the 
s,  if  the  end  answers  ;  and  if  it  should  not, 
rhat  shall  I  do  then?  Why  then — I'll  e'en 
I  off  on  my  travels,  and  forget — no  I  shall 
fTer  forget — Laura  Penruddock !" 
The  day  after  the  letter  was  dispatched  was 
*^  one  appointed  for  Flora's  nuptials,  when  the 
lappy  couple  were  to  leave  town  on  a  tour  to 
tWcoQtioent,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
t«  proceed  to  Rayland  Castle.  The  party  in 
vX  dnwinsf-room  were  unusually  quiet  on  this 
wtaing;  Walter  was  occupied  with  his  cogita- 
'**8.  respecting  probabilities  and  possibilities. 
"^JfuUof  fears  and  anticipations  to  en|oy  the 
pi^nt,  or  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
nntne— very  unlike  his  usual  custom.  Lovers 
**  the  eve  of  marriage  arc  never  gay;  while 
'thpTs  and  mothers  are  too  anxious  respecting 
'"f  unknown  fate  of  their  child,  who  will  soon 
*  no  more  to  thera,  at  least  not  as  she  hm 
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been.  In  Flora  Raylaud's  case  there  was  every 
prospect  of  comfort  and  happiness ;  a  match  of 
love,  sanctioned  by  friends  and  warranted  by 
^nide nee— every  thing  looked  well  for  ihcyouBg 
couple. 

"  We  are  very  silent,"  exclaimed  Mr.  R«jr- 
land ;  "  ring  for  some  wine,  Walter.  We  niurt 
not  be  dull ;  we  have  been  so  busy  with  the  law- 
yers this  day,  that  I  think  we  are  infected.'* 

"  Happiness  and  mirth  are  not  always  allied," 
observed  Trevallian,  '*  and  I  trust  that  is  the 
case  with  all  at  present ; — it  is  with  roe." 

Flora  looked  the  agreement  with  her  \oH^ 
sentiment  which  her  heart  dictated;  but  U 
would  not  have  been  well  for  her,  perhaps,  t» 
have  proclaimed  it  so  openly. 

"  I,"  said  Walter,  "  am  silent  from  fear  th«*^ 
the   expected  happy  day    will    wot  extend  t 

me/ 

"  Remember  the  proverb,  and  faint  not,  le- 
ibe  proverb  turn  against  you,"  said  Trevallian- 

♦•  You  have  seen  Walter's  flame,  have  y«^ 
not,  Reginald  ?"  asked  Flora. 
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For  a  raomeat,  only." 
"  And  what  is  your  report  ?" 

Why,    if  I  were  not   in   love  with   Flora 
lyland,  I  could  admire  your  brotlier's  wood 

)h-     She  is  a  sweet  pretty  creature,  and 

re«t  of  our  companions  were  most  outrage- 

lly  envious  at  Walter's  good  luck  in  being 

mded,  and  so  admitted  as  a  visiter  at  Astol.' 

"  It  will  be  an  unlucky  wound  for  me  if 

it  is  time  to  separate  ;  remember  we  all  rise 
rly  to-morrow,"  said  Walter;  and  bidding  them 

night,  he  retired. 
The  morrow  proved  6ne,  a  good  omen  for  the 
intle^  to  whom  it  foretells  happiness,  if  the  sun's 
Ws  shine  through  the  stained  glass  of  the 
™ireh  windows ;  and  the  glorious  rays  did  shine 
"^  Flora.  The  mother's  heart  accepted  the 
*••>>  and  was  cheerful,  when  the  parting  kiss 
•>*gi'^enioher  dauffhter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  pny  tlwe  peace :  Z  will  b«  flesh  stid  blood ; 
For  there  wu  nercr  yet  philnsopher 
ThAt  oonM  endure  the  tooth-«ch«  p«t!entlf , 
Bo««*«r  dMV  h«v«  writ  th«  fltyl«  of  Gods, 
And  midv  a  piah  at  chaoev  and  suffer&ncp. 

The  wonder  and  mj'stery  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  gipsy- boy  as  I  lie  companion  « 
Mr.  Penn:ddock's  daughter  prevented  Walwrs 
absence  from  being  so  mutfh  regretted  as  n 
NTould  otherwise  have  been  ;  but  he  would  h>*'f 
felt  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  if  he  had  kno*" 
how  many  sighs  were  given  for  the  want  of  ni* 
amusing  conversation ;  though,  perhaps,  thni 
might  not  have  satis6ed  him ;  but,  certainly* 
Lucy  thought  more  of  Mr.  Evelj-n  thati  of  any 
other  person. 

"  Such  a  sprig  of  a  boy  to  take  upon  him  tb« 
style  and  title  of  Mister !  Pray,  Laura,"  said 
»he  suddenly,  one  day,  '*  is  Evelyn  the  simamei 


or  Chnstian  appellation  of  this  young  gentle* 


man 


I" 


"  I  am  aurcy  Lucy>  I  cannot  gay ;  you  know 
I  qmte  as  much  of  him  as  I  do :  but  let  his  name 
I  be  what  it  may,  be  is  irell  bred  and  well  edu- 

And   good   tempered^   too,''   added    Lacy; 

hTruih  compels  me  to  vouch  for  that  in  his 

(Wialf;  hut  I  w»h  he  would  be  a  little  more 

luoicaLive.     I  tried,  the  other  day,  to  find 

I W  if  he  bad  a  name  besides  Evelyn ;  but  no, 

he  was  too  deep  for  me:  without  contradicting 

Nrerusisg,  he  contrived  to  evade  my  questioms 

ttd  I  left  off  as  wise  as  I  began — he  must  be 

^  for  that." 

It 

"  He  must  indeed,  Lucy,  to  keep  your  curi- 
Wyatbay." 

"If  I  had  wished  to  learn  anything  of  Mr. 
wyUnd,  I  should  have  succeeded  in  half  the 


iWn  you  have   not  so  good  an  opinion  of 
^'•%land*8  capacity?" 
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-i#'  In  this  particular  respect  I  hare  not* 

"  But  I  hope  you  like  our  new  compeino 

**  Why,  yes,  well  enough ;   but   I  should i 
tainly  think  much  better  of  him   if  he  wer^  itit} 
quite  so  close.     Should  you  not  like  to  ktwir  xht 
contents  of  that  most  wonderful  lelier^ 
It  acted  like  magic  on  your  father," 

•'  I  should  have  no  objection,  certainly;  bnt 
as  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  our  canastt^ 
being  gratifled  in  that  respect,  it  is  as  well  to  hi' 
contented  without.  I  suppose  be  is  rebtedta 
our  family,  for  my  father  told  nfte  I  was  to  confl 
sider  and  treat  him  as  a  brother.'" 

♦•  A  brother !  Laura.     Did  Mr.   Pennwi 
say,  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lucy, — to  behave  with  kindness! 
would  to  a  brother. — What  do  you  se«  so  i 
ordinary  in  that  ?  " 

Lucy  presse<l  her  lips  together,  looked  «i 
but  made  no  remark. 

"  Our  new  acquaintance  has  a  fine  tastie' 
music,"  said  Laura,  after  a  pause.     "  I  ctp*d 
ue  shall  profit  by  his  knowledge.*' 


"  He  is  not  deficient,  I  believe,  in  many  ac- 
DBipItshmeots ;   but  a  little  will  pU6  current 

I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  in  that  respect, 
have  had  time  to  improve.  Practice,  I  have 
pxd,  has  more  weight  than  precept ;  and  yon 
r,  Lucy,  we  have  no  distracting  gaiety  to 
lU  us  from  study.*^ 

•  Alai,  no!  you  may  well  say  that ; — but  here 
Margaret ;  what  does  she  want  t " 
Mari^ret  was  sent  to  tell  Miss  Penrudduck 
^t  her  master  required  his  daughter's  pr^enoe 
"^  the  library. 
"  Indeed  !     Tliis  is  not  the  usual  lime  :  did 
Iw^peak  to  you,  Margaret  ?  " 
"No,  ma'am.  Brenner  brought  the  message." 
"  ^ery  well,  Margaret,    I    will  be  witli  him 
•nuoediat^y." 

'''^cy,''  said  Laura,  "  you  have  infected  me 
*""  your  anticipation  of  wonders.  I  almost  ex- 
•^  ^  liear  something  uncommon.'* 

^^  •  needs  no  ghost '  to  tell  iis  that,  my 
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dear; — the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Penruddock'j 
siring^  your  presence  is  extraordinary ;  it 
complete  deviation  from  rule  ; — but  if  you 
my  adrice,  you  will  obey  as  quickly  as  poa 
— for  the  sake  of  ray  poor  curiosity,"      ^ 

Laura  hastened  to  the  library.  Mr.  f^ 
dock  was  seated  at  a  table,  and  so  deeply  ( 
pied  w  idi  a  letter,  that  he  did  not  ai  fir 
his  daughter's  entrance. 

Mr.  Penruddock  had  been  surprised  in 
moniing  by  a  message  from  Mr.  Groves, 
had  conducted  the  business  of  his  steward 
so  many  years  without  his  master's  interfeit 
that  when  he  did  solicit  an  audience,  it  ab 
came  upon  Mr.  Penruddock  as  an  uncoin 
and  not  a  pleasant  event.  Had  ii  been 
sible,  the  Lord  of  Astol  would  have  rclinqtii 
e\cn  this  trifling  intercourse  with  the  vn 
but  he  was  aware  that  it  was  absolutely 
jjerative,  and  he  submitted  to  the  evil. 

In  this  particular  instance,  he  even  expr 
more  than  his  usual  impatience  at  havinj 
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ItfentioD  called,   as  he  thought,   to  pecuniary 
iieems,  adding,    "  I  saw   Groves  last  week, 

Ireaoer;  he  can  hare  no  important  business; 

lUhim  so.  and  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  look 
0  aeoounts  to-day,  particularly  ad  they  are 

IwayB  rig^ht." 
Brenner  soon   returned,   saying   Mr.  Groves 

had  something  of  consequence  to  impart. 

"  Well,  then,  admit  him ;  but  I  trust  he  will 
Ml  detain  me  long." 

Grofes  explained  his  errand  in  as  few  wordw 
•»  poesible.  He  had  that  morning  received 
^  Reuben  Barwell  a  packet  addressed  to 
"•nttelf,  containing  one  for  Mr.  Penruddock, 
^  begging  he  would  deliver  it  with  his  own 
htod. 

"  i  thought.  Groves,  I  had  given  you  direc- 
^  to  open  all  letters  ?" 

"  Vou  did.  Sir,  many  years  ago ;  but  it  is  so 

**^SDce,that  I  did  not  know  if  you  would  still 

*^^  toe  to  do  so,   particularly  as  this  comes 

^  the  gentleman  who  has  been  staying  here* 
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•'  I  wish.  Groves,  to  have  no  cotnniunicalioli 
whatever  with  the  world.  You  are  quite  «jttt) 
to  arranging  all  my  affairs,  and  in  your  inte- 
grity I  have  the  fullest  confidence.  Read  tbr 
contents  of  that  packet,  and  if  they  require  w 
answer,  send  one ;  it  can  be  merely  a  letter  (if 
thanks/' 

Groves  left  the  room,  but  shortly  after  be 
again  entered  it.  Mr.  Penruddock  looked  dis- 
pleased. 

.  '**.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  this  letter  i»  fof 
your  own  private  inspection." 

"But    if  I    appoint   you   my    deputy,  M'* 
Groves,  then  it  is  your  duty."     This  was  spok^'* 
in  rather  a  stern  voice  and  manner,  and  M*"* 
Penruddock  rose  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  Groves,  submissively  ^■-* 
firmly,  "  I  cannot  answer  this." 

*'  And  why  not,  Mr,  Groves  ?'* 

•*  Because   it    i*elates    to    your   daughter— t*. 
Sir." 
How  can  it  relate  to  her?' 


Miss 


To 


Penruddock, 
aura ! — 
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Mr.  Groves  held  the  letter,  saying,  "  This  will 
txpUin  all.  Sir,  and  it  is  not  very  long." 

Mr.  Penniddock  hesitated ;  but,  at  lust,  took 
Ac  packet,  and,  desirinj;^  Mr.  Groves  not  to  leave 
itbe  Manor  House,  be  unwillingly  examinc<l  the 
btter  addressed  to  him,  which  contained  one  also 
for  Laura. 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Rayland«  explaining  his 
m's  piros^pects,  and  requesting  permission  to  en- 
^our  to  gain  an  interest  in  his  daughter's 
^uw,  caused  as  much  amazement  to  Mr.  Pen- 
niddock as  if  he  had  not  had  a  daughter  to 
^■t^siow.    All  this  was  so  completely  out  of  his 
f'lcttlation,  that  he  was  totally  bewildered.     He 
'^  never  anticipated  the  idea  of  Laura  ever 
*"•?  seen  by  the  world,  or  one  of  the  world ; 
^  that  she  should  now  be  addressed  in  the 
^'y  of  marriage  was  astonishing,  and  his  medi- 
'*^iOfl«  ^gj^  jpep  and  painful. 

"  Laura  in  marriage  ! — the  young  man's  hap- 
!""«*  depends  on  it !— What  can  they  mean  ? 
—Laura  to  be  married ! — four  thousand  a  year  \ " 
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Long  did  Mr.  Penruddock  ponder  over  Mr. 
Rayland's  letter.  The  result  of  Im  deliberatkw 
was  lo  send  for  bis  daughter.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately observe  her  entrance ;  and  when  he 
did,  it  required  some  little  time  to  consider  in 
what  way  to  commence.  Laura,  however,  wm 
the  first  to  begin. 

"  Did  you  send  for  me,  dear  father?" 
"  I  did,  my  dear.    I  have  just  received  a  letiw 
*  concerning  you." 
'•  Concerning  me !" 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Penruddock  had 

meditating  how  to  enter  on  the  subject  wiikw*' 

abruptness,  his  feelings  were  too  much  agit 

to  attend  to  method  or  preface.    In  reply  to  hi: 

daughter's  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  could  only 

answer,    "  Yes,  Laura,    from  Mr.    Raylantl. — 

Tell  me,  my  child,  did  that  young  gentleman 

ever  speak  to  you  of  love — of  love  for  you  ?" 

"  Of  love  for  me  !  Never,  papa." 

"  But  he  was  attentive  and  kind  V 

"  Very— and  to  Lucy  and  Mrs,  Weston.*' 


"Bot  fats  attention  to  them  iras  not  the  aatne 
<i>al  be  expressed  for  you  ?" 

"  I  saw  no   difference  ; — he  was    polite   and 
obliging  to  both ; — he  was  the  same  to  me." 

"  Could   you  be  contented  to  pass  your  'If" 
»ilh  Mr.  Rayland  ?" 

Laura  hesitated  as  she  answered,  "  She  wtts 
Tery  sorry  when  he  went  away." 

Mr.  Penniddock  sighed  deeply,  and  reinataed 

wme  moments  silent. 

"  You  Hould  be  pleased  if  he  were  to  return  ?*' 

'"Yw,  I  should,  very  pleased."    Tlie   ready 

""Pfydid  not  remove  Mr.  Penruddock's  anxiety  ; 

*P«i  he  sighed. 

"  Vou  would  not  be  Borry  if  be  were  to  live 
'^ft  for  ever?" 

«o  indeed,  papa,  if  you  were  pleased  also." 

"•"•  Penruddock's  sighs  were  more  frequent. 

"  %  dearest  L»aura,  I  have  received  from  the 

"*f  of  this  young  gentleman  an  offer  of  mar- 

^»*  fcr  you  :  all  things  are  eligible :   in  birth 

•^iucation  he  i«  your  equal ;  in  wealth  you 


ft  tkal  m  of  triffing  import,  you 
r  for  both.     Is  it  jtmr  wish  to 

mir 

had  beeo  so  long  abstracted 
■  tkv  varid»  tkat  he  h^d  far  tiie  moment  ^o^ 
Its  dm  Laaia  vas  perfectly  ignorant  of  all 
Otm  rdMing  %»  low  or  atarriage ;  and  when 
gng  her  Walter's  letter,  she  reailly  did  ool 
m  what  m  do  with  it.     It  was  the  first  letter 
had  ercr  retdred — with  the  exception  of  tfaf 
bd  paper  ^veo  by  the  gip^-boy*  it  was  tbe 
frst  she  had  e«vr  seen — nothiog  of  the  kiD<l 
^haringr  tiD  this  period,  been  admitted  at  Astol 
Mr.  Benmddock  a^ppeared  to  wait  patiently  tiU 
Lamm  had  Imnid  out  how  to  open  the  delicate 
and  highly-glaxed  paper,  containing  the  effusion^ 
of  Walter's  devoted  attachment.     Though  M'' 
Penruddock  was  not  impatient  by  nature,  ancJ 
sorrow  had  the  eflTect  of  making  him  more  keenly, 
alive  to  his  own  errors,  and  more  willing  to, 
endure,  yet  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
wait  with  coniiiosure  while  the  light  was  slow! 
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'eakiog  on  the  mind   of  his  dttughter.      Ai 

lira's  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 

Sler  increased,  so  did  the  colonr  rise  to  her 

leeks      Mr.  Penruddock  attentively  regarded 

T ;  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  absorbed  in 

bought ;  her  father  was  painfully  agitated ;  he 

iraiained  silent ;  but  a  tear  fell  from  his  eye, 

Mil  was  quickly  wiped  away,  unseen,  unnoticed 

^  his  daughter.      Again    Laura   perused   the 

l*ttcT ;  again  the  varying  colour  told  a  tale  of 

»iV5»ush  to  her  father's  heart.     "  He  should  lose 

''I*  only  earthly  comfort;  he  should  lose  the  only 

^^  for  whom  he  wished  to  live  ; — but  did  he 

^^^i  to  keep  her  ?     Was  she  not  too  great  a 

""^ing  for  one  who  had   sinned  so  deeply? 

^a  uras  too  good,   too   pure,  and    heaven 

'•^Wtied  him  unworthy  to  retain  her  as  his  own/* 

^  piercing  pang  that  Mr.  Penruddock    felt 

^ijU  only  have  been  experienced  by  one  whose 

"*Ppines8  or  peace  rested  on  a  single  chance, 

wxl  that  chance  was  against  him; — cold  per- 

spiratiou  stood  on  his  brow ; — but  Laura  saw  it 

flof ;  her  attention  was  engrossed  by  her  lover's 
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nMmg  wone  than  death 
■■;    tke  JiiBf  w   of  the    brart  : — but 
i  bean  w^  at  that  BaMnent,  io»en$ible 
tba  p^cr  aiK  «aa  co  tnlently  p^r 
i»ikc  fciilaiwiw  «f  death/*  he  tboughl] 
.  af  the  sobI  and  body  must 
i: — fool  that  I  vas  not  fo 
■at  Id  aolkipate  that  some  tin- 
f  wmM  rab  aae  of  all  that  zmden 
>!     My  sweet    Laura!     I  shall 
ooMie  ■»  ^aae  aa  that  £we,  ao  dear,  so  idoliid'- 
tha  mJtf  —■niial  of  nj  sainted  Florence!  But 
I  ahal  aat  loi^  aKNira,  misery  will  ead  tbtft 
49»  which  haiv  been  aopported  by  tbesmilo 
•f  ■■•eeaoe,  by  the  cheerful  iofluence  of  lb? 
>!    Ob.  God,  will  my  siitf  be 
wodd?" 
iir,  BiMWililaii.'a  seasatioas  were  now  tc<>1 
ia  be  AA»d.     He  waited  «  i*W 
iMt  not  cae  word  did  he  \x\t^* 
B0t  oaa  s^  eoyld  be  nofw  breathe;  his  feelii»  «? 
,j^re  saflfcfwig  loo  arverely  even  for  that  trh?"^ 
i^Hef  to  be  aflRarded :  but  he  struggled  so  $»-"^' 
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}j,  that  Laura  was  perfectly  uncoiucMIr 
misery ;  and  when  she  had  repeatedly 
enced  and  finished  her  letter,  Mr  Pen- 
ik  so  far  recovered  himself  as  first  to  break 
» I — his  abstracted  companion  was  startletl 
he  addressed  her,  saying, 

I,  my  daughter,  you  love  this  youn«r 


r 


ara  made  no  reply. 

need  not  ask  what  answer  I  shall  send; 
>re  this  stranger,  Mr.  Raylaod  ?" 
lura  gazed  earnestly  at  her  father;  but  it 
I  be  doubted  whether  she  perfectly  under- 

his  meaning. 

1  will  reply  to  this  letter  in  the  affirmative : 
•e  must  delay  proceedings  till  we  have  en- 
drnore  particularly  into  his  character  and 
sr.     During  the  short  time  we  have  known 

be  appeared  every  way  desirable  ;  but  we 

not  trust  to  appearances,  when  your  hap- 
»,  my  child,  is  at  stake."  Mr.  Penrud- 
1  voice  was  so  expressive  of  grief,  and  his 
'enance  exhibited  so  much  mournful  sorrow. 
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Laon^s  au«atkia  vas  nor 
fiithHr.     Her  thoughts  were 
bat  their    object   «•» 
Iter  was  laid  a&ide.  but  the 
■a  vere  too  pvofound  to  allmr 
ane  time  elapsed  in  perfect 
IVonwIAock  again  broke. 
n^fmrnd,  my  decreet,  to  gin 
<er.    Ddiberate  on  this  ntat- 
1  have  decided,  I  mil  coiniau- 
er  Mr.  Ray  land.'* 
ie«r  hAer,  and  tell  me  what 

IIbi  Mlyct  ** 

limit,  im.  this  case,  would  be  of 
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fi^  You  are  nx>re  to  loe  thaf^ 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  yp^ 
njam  do  now/' 
-*  To«  «ai  ant  9oe  it,  Laura ;  jou  will  be  f^ 
aa«5  ftoai  Br>  When  rou  have  once  lived  i 
the  w<arUL  vo«ft  will  find  little  pleasure  in  I 
silkado  ofAsf^^  or.  think  you,  a  gay  yo 
■MW  like  Mr^^Vuta,  could  bear  it? 
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iinra,  the  sorrow  or  lenving  your  father  irill 
past  away,  and  perhaps  you  may  even 
mgfet  the  time  spent  in  seclusion,  when  you  were 
the  only  solace  to  a  broken  heart.** 

"  Bat  you  would   go  with  me,   papa?"     A 
noumful  shake  of  the  head  was  not  a  sufficient 
bnrer  for  the  afTectionate  girL 

"  It  would  be  as  great  a  misery  for  me  to 
ntfr  the  world  again,  as  it  would  be  to  you, 
\jun,  never  to  visit  what,  no  doubt,  you  haTp 
Wrd  described  in  glowing  colours/* 
"  But,  my  dear  father,  will  not  my  absence 
^  from  your  comfort  ?     You  will  not  be  hap- 
?«'  when  1  have  left  Astol  ?  " 
"  I  happier — Oh,  God  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pen- 
"^ock,  "  happiness  has  long  fled  from  me ; 
"•J 'he  little  comfort  I  have  will  leave  me,  when 
J*  ay  farewelL" 

"  Thea  I  will  never  say  it.  Y'ou,  my  dear 
■Wier,  shall  never  grieve  for  any  voluntary  act 
^  »nine.  Why  did  you  not  send  an  answer 
'"'wui  coDsulting  me  ?  " 
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A  thrill,  almost  of  joy,  went 
Mr.  Penniddock,  which  he  fearedj 
lest  it  should  prove  a  delusion. 
repent ; — and  was  he  not  selfish 
decide  thus  hastily  ?  It  was  perfectlj 
his  daughter  had  a  feeling  of  partialil 
young  man  ;  and  if,  at  present,  il  M 
sufficient,  strength  to  merit  the  name  c 
il  was  a  sentiment  that,  perhaps, 
time  to  mature  into  deep  and  ar 
No  possible  objection  could  be  mt 
tion  and  prospects  of  Mr.  Rayland; 
what  they  had  seen  of  his  mannerB  aiM 
it  was  a  match  every  way  eligible, 
ruddock  would  have  felt  less  paiji  in  si 
own  death-warrant,  than  he  uow  exi 
when  he  represented  to  his  daughter  t| 
tages  that  might  attend  her  union 

"  But  you  will  not  be  happy,  d< 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  dear  chili 
world  happiness  and  I  have  parted  for  i 

"  And  you  will  be  less  comfortable 
have  been.*' 
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Mr.  Penruddock  was  silent;  but  Laura  too 
understood  his  mourafid  but  expressive 
eouatenance.  Fondly  kissing  him,  she  &aid« 
"  Answer  your  letter,  my  dearest  father,  and  I 
will  reply  to  mine;  but  say  iu  yours,  that  Laura 
Penruddock  lives  for  her  father's  comfort ;  with 
*bieb  no  other  person  shall  interfere  ! '' 

Before   Mr.  Pen  ruddock  recovered   power  to 

nfieak,  Laura  bad  led  the  room ;  and  hastening 

to  the  sea-turret,  she  wrote  a  poliie,  but  firm  and 

kiad  refusal,  giving  the  true  reasoil  for  her  re- 

)«tion  of  Walter's  hand. 

Walter    Rayland   was   greatly   disappointed; 

^t  the  motive  for  Laura's  conduct  gave  no  mor- 

^catbn  to   his  feelings.     It  was  not  him  she 

ihe  only  objected  to  place  any  other 

fwon  before  her  father.     If  Walter  had  not 

weaareMdent  at  Astol,  he  would  not  have  been 

*^le.  perhaps,  so  well  to  comprehend  her  motive ; 

•*'  BOH  he  understood  it  perfectly,  and  it  raised 

^«e  object  of  his  aftection    still   higher  in   his 

"eeoi.    In  reply  to   Mr.  Penruddock  (for  he 
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chose  to  consider  that  the  letter  he  bad  received 
required  an  answer),  he  expressed  his  sentiments 
fully,  adding,  "  That  while  he  deplored  his  di*- 
appointmeni,  he  submitted  ;  but  he  should  not 
relinquish  the  hope  of  being,  at  some  iutiirr 
period,  considered  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
share,  with  Laura,  in  the  pleasing  eniploynMQi 
of  contributing  to  her  father's  comfort."  Walter, 
perhaps,  could  not  have  rested  so  quietly,  but 
Mr.  Penniddock  staled  in  his  letter,  that,  if therr 
were  no  other  obstacle,  he  should  consider  Lanrt 
much  too  young,  even  to  know  her  own  wvsim 
on  so  momentous  a  subject. 

Walter  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  family.  iH^ 
prepared  to  travel  for  two  or  three  years:  in 
woidd  then,  as  his  father  said,  be  quite  tiiiv^ 
enough  to  think  of  marrj'ing.  After  spcadinjja 
few  weeks  at  Rayland  Castle,  he  left  Englawli 
and  proceeded  through  Holland  and  Gem$Bf 
to  Ilaly. 


YThaC  yoa  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done ;  when  you  fftakt  fwcct, 
I'd  Lave  vera  io  it  erer ;   when  you  sing, 
N  fasre  foa  bay  an4  »ell  w,  to  g^rt  alou, 
Ftwy  an, — and  for  tb«  ordering  ymir  affain 
To  ting  them  too  ;  when  you  do  danor,  1  wiih  yoa 
A  wave  of  the  »ea,  that  yon  might  ever  do 
Nothing  bni  that. 

m  the   letter  was   despatched  to  Walter 
llyland.  his  reply  received,  and  again  answered 
a  friendly  strain  by  Mr.  Penruddock,  the 
at  Astol  appcareil  to  glide  into  their  usual 
channel :  day  succeeded  day,  one  month 
followe<l  by  another,  and  the  seasons  had 
abided  their  time   without  any  material 
ition  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  Manor 
^••m.     Laura's    temporary    depression    had 
Wished,  Lucy  was  gay   as  ever,  and   Evelyn 
■"•"ImoHt  lost  the  appearance  of  the  gipsy  boy 
•  the  lall  slim  young  man,  who  was  improving 
'OL.  II.  K 
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not  only  in  person  but  in  the  favour  of  his  coin- 
panions.  Lucy  declared  he  was  quite  "  a  God* 
send,'  and  Lucy  had  another  reason  for  rejoic- 
ing at  his  residence  af  Astol ;  she  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  "  a  tale  of  love,*'  told,  or  rather  whbpered, 
by  Reuben  Barbell.  They  were  afraid  to  speak 
out.  Lucy  had  n©t  forgotten  Mr.  Pearud- 
dock's  reception  of  her  wish  to  see  the  world; 
that  wish  was  quite  gone,  the  boundaries  of 
Aslol  were  now  world  enough  for  her;  til« 
Grange  she  had  never  seen,  but  by  ReiiWs 
de*«cription  it  was  all  she  could  desire,  and  they 
both,  without  even  dreaming  of  any  definite 
time,  looked  forward  with  hope,  and  enjoywl 
the  present.  Reuben  often,  or  rather  alwsW' 
contrived  to  meet  them  in  their  evening's  walk; 
and  Lucy,  to  prevent  Miss  Penruddock  &*"» 
being  interrupted  when  she  was  diflcoursiBf 
with  Mr.  Evelyn,  had  the  kindness  to  walk  ffii'' 
I  young  Mr.  Harwell;  and  at  last,  without  «ny 
thought  being  bestowed  on  the  affair,  it  seen*^ 
quite  a  regular  concern  that  Lucy  should  IW' 
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dk  nonsense  with  Reuben,  while  Evelyn 
lod  Laura  strolled  fartlier  in  the  park,  keeping 
»  respectful  distance,  so  that  neither  party  could 

fBrfere  with  the  other,  and  yet  were  sufficiently 
u  to  prevent  the  idea  of  a  solitary  walk. 
Laura  had  obeyed  her  father  most  impUcitly 
treating  Evelyn  as  a  brother,  and  as  such 
le  seemed  to  consider  him — "  very  natural," 
Lucy  thought.  But  Lucy  was  sometimes 
zled  in  what  light  to  view  the  devotion  of 
gentleman;  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
ilder  maiden,  who  had  lived  nearly  two  years 
Jjoger  in  this  world  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  people 
Odine  to  terra  it,  Evelyn  did  not  belioki  Laura 
»hh  a  brother's  love.  "  Well,"  she  would  say, 
*l>ai  she  had  pondered  and  wearied  herself 
"Wi  conjecture,  "  it  is  Air.  Penruddock's  affair, 
■^tmine."  Both  the  young  ladies  found  their 
'^ptnion  a  great  acquisition  at  Astol;  he  could 
«we,  sing,  and  draw ;  besides  the  more  solid 
*tcompHshnjent  of  "  classic  lore."  His  educa- 
'^n  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  his 
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mind  well  cultivated.  The  moments  never  did 
pass  heavily  at  the  Manor  House,  to  the  youthful 
part  of  the  family,  but  now  they  flew;  as  haer 
anid — "  They  were  no  sooner  up.  than  they  went 
to  bed  again."  Walter  Rayland  might  not  now 
have  been  so  contented  if  he  bad  known  haw 
blithely,  how  jocundly  their  moments  glided  OD. 
^Vhatever  feeling  Laura  might  have  had  whiB 
he  left,  had  passed  away,  and  friendship,  sincdit 
and  grateful,  but  still  only  friendship,  remained. 
But  they  often  spoke  of  him,  and  Evelp  »a» 
ever  foremost  in  praising  his  kind  heart  vid 
cheerful  disposition. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Laura,  one  day  when 
the  rain  prevented  them  from  walking,  "1 
should  like,  Evelyn,  to  know  your  reason  for 
assuming  a  disguise  ?" 

"  Disguise! — What  do  you  mean,  Laura?" 
♦'  Why,    the  disguise    of  a    gipsy.      If  ?*•** 
wished  so  much  to  come  here,  why  did  you  >»o* 
say  so  al  once  to  ray  father,  and  show  him  *^*^ 
paper  that  made  you  our  compaaionri 
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"  But  I  did  come  from  a  gipsy  camp." 
**  So  did  Mr.  Rayland,  yet  he  was  no  gipsy." 
"  The  tents   I  left  for  Astol  were  very  dif- 
jreiit  from  those  gay  bowers  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Rayland,"  replied  Evelyn. 
^C    •'  And  yet  very  different  from  a  real  vagrant 
^■tenp.     No,  no,  my  good  friend,  you  must  not 
^^Hetnpt  to  deceive  us ;  you  think,  because  we 
have  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the  park-paling, 
thai  we  know  nothing.     If  we  are  not  allowed  to 
use  our  eyes,  we  have  ears  and  willing  ones ; 
and  we  know  very  well  that  you  could  not  have 
gained  your  knowledge  among  strollers;  so,  for 
want   of  better  employment,  I  pray  you  to  re- 
^bount  what  brought  you  to  the  forest,  and  what 
^tmluced  my  father  to  receive  you  as  his  guest. 
Vour  adventures    must    be    wonderfully    sur- 
prising! " 

••  And  painful,  too;  but  I  will  not  torment 
^Mou,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself  and  laughing, 
^V*  vritb  what  I  term  tiie  misery  and  wretcliedness 
^Blf  my  early  days,  lest  you  should  deride  me 
for  making  mountains  of  mole-hills.'^ 
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"  That  alone  need  not  deter  you : 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  mole-hills  might  maintain  the^ 
without  fear  of  derangement  from  j 
ledge." 

*'  I  do  not  allow  the  possibility  of 
lowered,  even  by  female  sophistry, 
not  try, — my  cherished  secret  I  must 
short  time  longer."  j 

*'  Not,  I  hope,"  said  Lucy,  "  till  ot 
is  worn  out,  and  we  no  longer  care 
But  I  expect  that  will  be  the  case,  for 
are  as  close  as  this  box  which  I  ha 
dcavouiing  to  open  for  the  last  half-1 

"  Let  me  open  it  for  you  ?" 

**  No,**  said  Lucy,   colouring,  "  I 
you  do  that." 

**  Oh !    then  I   guess   what    it    ii 
token." 

'•  You  can  keep  your  secret,  Mr. 
can  I  mine ;  if  you  like  to  make  an 
vfhy  then,  indeed- " 

Evelyn  shook  his  head,  and  laugh 
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Tis  you,  Lucy,  who  are  making  a  roouotaia 
of  my  Utt]€  hillock." 

"  We  must  let  the  high  and  low  rest  m 
peace,  for  there  is  the  dinner-bell,"  exclaimed 
Lucy. 

It  would  have  been  evident  to  any  person 
practised  in  thoae  affairs,  that  however  Laura 
aight  regard  Evelyn,  be  fell  for  her  a  deep  and 
vdent  devotion,  not  usual  nor  natural  in  one  so 
joung ;  he  appeared  to  live  only  to  attend  her 
wish,  to  anticipate  her  desire,  and  except,  in 
^he  OQe  instance  of  his  former  life,  Laura  had 
only  to  declare  her  will  to  the  enamoured  boy, 
Wben  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  remain  at 
™tol,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  camp 
IX  had  left,  and  various  packages  and  boxes 
were  seat  to  the  Manor  House.  Many  were 
^  wonders  those  boxes  contained — books, 
{"^U,  and  a  guitar,  with  divers  fashionable 
**y*.  quite  sufficient,  as  the  maiden  observed,  to 
**v  him  of  the  imputation  of  being  a  vagrant 
*^  Without,'*  said  Laura,  laughing,  ••  they  are 
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stolen  gootlB."  The  boy  would  play  and  sing 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  before  bim,  but 
those  glances  were  not  cot  iced  by  Laura; 
oecupied  with  her  work  or  drawing,  she  listened 
wilh  delight  to  the  lay,  without  attending  to  the 
import  of  the  words,  Evelyn  would  have  sung 
from  morn  to  night,  '  from  noon  to  dewy  eve— 
a  livelong  summer's  day/  had  liis  fair  audiire«» 
been  so  long  attentive. 

Often  in  the  summer  evenings  they  strolW 
to  a  small  eminence  in  the  park,  where  thei* 
was  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,  when  LwW 
would  listen  to  the  soft  aJrs  that  Evelyn  played 
and  sung  from  memory,  and  receive  instruction 
in  the  same  science,  which  he  was  well  able  to 
give. 

Lucy  professed  not  to  be  so  very  fond  of  inusic. 
it  sometimes  made  her  head  ache.     Her  com- 
panions were  too  much  occupied  with  their  0*^1 
ideas  to  notice  that  whenever  Lucy  was  }Xta\M 
to    listen,    Reuben   Harwell  was  waiting  for 
walk^ ;  and  it  waa  natural  for  Lucy  to  prefer  tl: 
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to  herself, — the  songs  were  for 


At  the  top  of  the  ascent  there  was  an  old  aad 

hawthorn,  which  formed  a  delightful  shads 

the   rays  of  the   san;  while  the  earlie«t 

era  of  spring  flourished  in  this  favourite  spot, 

the  wild  roee  scented  the  air.     It  was  the 

n  retreat  of  the  young  inmates  of  Aatol; 

•DdoDe  rooming  Evelyn  proposed  taking  their 

mu^c  and    books  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  at 

Uijure:  Laura  gladly  assented,  but   Lucy  had 

*Jme  engagement  with  Mrs.  Weston  that  wotiltl 

\lwam  her  in  the  house. 

Evelyn  and  his  companion  were  soon  seated 
*i»der  the  tree,  where  they  had  formed  a  low 
"Stic  bench,  covered  with  moss,  which  Evelyn 
'"dared  was  superior  to  all  the  fashionable 
"uchea, 

*^  The  guitar  b  not  in  tune  to-day,  Laura ; 
'"*ll  I  read  to  you,"  said  EveljTi,  "  while  yon 
••^ich  some  of  those  beauties  before  us  ?** 
"'•^you  please,  Evelyn." 
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"  Here  is  a  volume  of  Lord  Byrftn,  do  you 
like  his  writings?" 

••  I  think  I  am  not  sufficiently  actjuain(«i 
with  them  to  be  able  to  judge.  Lord  Byron  i» 
contemporary  with  yourself;  you  first  iutroduced 
hi«  works  at  Astol." 

"  That  will  be  two  years  in  a  few  more 
months,  and  surely  that  is  plenty  of  time  to  get 
well  acquainted  with  more  books  than  BjTfln 
has  written.     You  do  admire  him,  Laura?'' 

*'  You  admire  him  so  much  that  porhap  you 
will  be  displeased  if  I  differ  from  you?" 

*'  Displeased  with  you!   Oh,  fear  not  fbtf 
But  what  is  your  opinion  ?'* 

"The  poetry  is  beautiful j  but  I  do  not  I** 
his  characters.** 

"  Indeed  !    and  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  not  natural." 

"  Not  natural,  my  dear  Laura!     Surely  f^ 
mistake?'* 

"  Very  possibly,  as  to  his  characters ;  but  ii 
W  to  my  impression  of  them." 
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"  To  me  they  seem  so  decidedly  nature  T 

"  Do  they  V* 

"  Oh  I  exactly/' 

"  Then  you  miut  have  a  poor  opinion  of  our 
itt?" 

Ipn  the  contrary ;  I  think  they  are  indeed 
Sbtcren's  last  best  gift,  and  Byron's  verse*  con* 
immy  idea.'* 

"  I  have  read  that  men  think  so,  and  yet 
consider  them  as  playthings — mere  automatons, 
v>  wait  and  minister  to  sovereign  man ;   and 

*uch,  from  the  poems  you  have  shown  me,  was 

^  light  in  which  I  imagine  Lord  Byron  held 

them." 
"  I  never  before  heard  you,  Laura,  say  any 

"'iog  80  contrary  to  reason."  / 

"  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  you,  Evelyn,  say  any- 

^"•jhalfso  ungallant  before;  nor  can  I  fancy 

you  are  really  sincere,  when  you  say  these  poems 

^'fl  praise  of  women." 

"But  can  you  not  feel  the  beauty  of  hit 
•options  /" 
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"  Undoubtedly ;    bat  not  the  beauty  of  hn 
characters." 

*'  But  why  do  you  object  to  them  ?" 
"  Because  tliey  appear  to  me  ao  tame,  » 
devoid  of  all  feeling,  save  one, — ^love,  or  what 
they  call  love.  I  trust  1  shall  never  know  the 
love  Lord  Byron  eulogizes.  Surely  it  is  not 
uecessary  that  a  woman  should  forswear  hef 
parents,  friends,  or  relations,  for  one  whom,  w 
comparison,  she  has  loved  but  yesterday.  I 
can  understand  that  a  woman  is  to  consider 
her  husband  as  first,  but  not  the  only  one  m 
her  affection." 

"  Nor  does  the  noble  poet  say  so." 
*'  7'hen  1  misunderstand  him,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  I  would  fain  think  well  of  one  whuj 
writes  so  sweetly ;  but  truly  the  impression  I 
have  received   from  hb  Medor^j  GuLuare,  audi 
others,  is  not  what  would  recommend  them  to  mj 
love,  were  I  a  man.     They  relinquish  all  lies, 
and  for  what — for  whom  ?    Not  for  men  of  higlfc 
fame  and  virtue, — not  for  those  who  are  loved 
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their  equals  and  rwperted  by  their  country, 
io — the  heroes  of  Lord  Byron's  creation  are 
se  indeed,  and  thai  sterns  their  only  merits 
their  only  virtue, — ^pirates,  renegades,  and  rob- 
ben.  No,  dear  Evelyn,  you  -would  never  choose 
a  fjfiend  from  among  bis  heroes;  you  would 
kimi  the  society  of  a  man  with  ^  one  virtue 
Uid  a  thousand  crimes ;'  nor  uould  you  wish  a 
aiteror  a  friend  to  love  one  of  whom  nothing^ 
iJore  could  be  said." 

''  But  to  prove  a  woman ^s  love  is  pure,  sin- 

<«te,  and  to  be  commended,  it  is  not  necessary 

iW  the  object  of  her  love   should  also  be  e«« 

Umable." 

"*  I  have  been  taught  to  think  it  is^  and  I  could 

ao  other." 
"A  woman,"    observed   Evelyn,    '*  may   be 
'*'>ed  to  one  who   proves  not  worthy:  it  is 
lh«i  too  late  for  her  to  change." 

"  h  is,  indeed,  and  she  is  much  to  be  pitied  ; 

^*t  Lord  Byron's  heroines  do  not  appear  to  be 

«Ki  by  such   ties.      No,   Evelyn,  you   must 
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not  ask  me  to  Hke  them ;  indeed  they  are  not 
natural.*' 

"  Wliat  can  be  more  natural  than  this?"  »id 
Evelj^n,  opening  the  volume  and  reading  a 
portion  of '  The  Dream/  to  which  Laura  listeoed 
most  attentively. 

'*  It  is  indeed  beautiful !"  said  Laura. 

Evelyn  paused,  and  looked  ai  her  with  exul 
tation  in  his  voice  and  manner. 

•'  And  is  it  not  natural  ?** 

*'  Not  very.  But  remember  how  little  1  kno* 
of  the  world ;  my  world  lie^  in  a  very  small  coiH' 
pass,  about  eight  or  ten  that  I  have  known  from 
childhood,  and  two  new  friends.  My  know* 
ledge  must  be  from  books,  and  I  cannot  sup" 
pose  that  is  the  best  way  of  studying  hum*^ 
nature ;  therefore  you  must  bear  in  mind  tl>^ 
I  am  ignorant." 

"  But  even  in  your  small  circle  you  may 
met  a  parallel   case,"  said  Evelyn,  looking  ^ 
her  with  increased  earnestness. 

"  No,  indeed." 
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"  Oh,  Laura,  say  not  00 !  Listen,  I  «U1  r«p«at 

ipart. 

'  Tbew  two,  s  maidea  aaid  a  foaik,  wave  itttrr, 
Oasio^, — ihe  one  oa  aU  that  wu  beocsth. 
Fair  as  herself. — But  (he  buy  gaxed  on  her; 
Ani  both  were  young, — and  on*  waa  beautifuJc— 
And  both  ware  young, — ' 

Laura,  have  you  uo  parallel  for  this  ? 

•  To  bJs  eye 
Thare  waa  hot  one  beWed  face  on  earth« 
And  that  was  ahining  on  him ;  b«  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  {laaa  away.' 

Uurtt  dearest  Laura !    say  not   that    lius   is 

iBnatural." 
"  Ii  is  very  beautiful,  Evelyn,  most  beautiful  ! 

^illnot  that  satisfy  you?'' 
*"  It  is  life  itself,  Laura !     Listen,  I  intrcat." 
^un  could    not  mistake  his  meaning;  the 

'^r,  the  tenderness  with  which  he  spoke,  all 

told 

»  Sh«  waa  his  lifr, 
^oecaa  to  the  rirer  uf  hii  thoughts." 

^  Evelyn  was    merely   a   boy,    and    Laura 
"^iied  at  the  idea  of  his  being  in  love. 
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*'  Is  it  not  our  own  story,  Laura  ?"  said 
Evelyn,  with  tenderness  and  enthusiasm. 

"  I  hope  not.  I  should  be  sorr}'  to  find  jou 
80  roraantic  ;  there  is  only  one  resemblance  that 
I  can  find, — the  lady  is  older  than  the  gentl^ 
man, — I  am  your  senior,  Evelyn." 

"  That  is  the  only  resemblance  tliat  I  do  not 
•ee,"  relumed  Evelyn,  coldly ;  "  if  you  are  cor-  ^ 
rect  in  that  respect,  you  do  not  show  it.'* 

Evelyn  did  not  observe  the  smile  that  Laun 
endeavoured  to  suppress,  as  he  rose  from  th« 
ground  and  drew  himself  to  his  full  height; 
but  he  would  have  forgiven  the  smile,  if  th* 
admiration  she  felt  at  his  dignified  and  graceftil 
manner  had  been  also  visible. 

"  I  am  more  than  eighteen,  Evelyn,  and  you 

are  not  quite  seventeen  ;  but  really,  I  do  not  wiat 

to  prove  the  resemblance.     1  have  no  desire  fen 

€ither  of  us  to  be  miserable — you  forget  wh 

follows.  Look,"  said  Laura,  taking  the  book  ou 

of  his  hand,  "  this  is  a  fearful  termination  :^ 
'  The  oue 
To  end  in  miidjiesa,  both  in  minry.* 
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iy  good  Evelyn,  do  think  of  something  cheer- 
id  to  (Irire  fluch  thoughts  from  my  mindl — 

all  we  have  a  race  after  Lucy  ?'* 

"  Whatever  you  please,  else  1  would  pray  to 
iUy  here  and ** 

"  Ponder  on  all  melancholy  subjects.  I  am 
t  lotary  of  mirth,  Evelyn,  and  I  will  help  you  to 
▼00  '  ihe  mountain  nj-mph,  sweet  Liberty/  as 
Me  of  my  favourite  poets  says  : — 

'  And  if  we  gire  him  honour  due. 
Mirth  will  Bdnut  iu  of  hi«  crew ;' 

•kich  is  far  better  than  sighing    and    wooing 

JWTOW." 

"  I  would  fain  not  woo  sorrow,"  said  Evelyn, 
■•fituag.    "  I    Uttle   thought,   when  first   I   en- 
^'^  the  domain    of    Mr.    Penniddock,    thut 
•"y  doom    was    fixed.      How    often    I    have 
"ogpred    over    these    beautiful    lines ;     but    I 
Bever  imagined   I  should  prove  a  living  illus- 
IntioQ  of  their  reality;"  and,  with  a  rapidity 
hat  Laura  could   neither  check  nor  control,  he 
ipeated — 
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'  Bat  ihe  in  theae  food  feelings  bad  no  abart| 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  be  wu 
Even  u  K  brother—  but  no  more ; 
Herself  the  solitary  Kiim  left 
Of  a  time-honoured  race  * 

Laura  thought  her  better  plan   would  1 

treat  it   lightly,  and  in  a  lively  tone  she  sat 

"  You  cannot  go  on,  EveljTi — you  cannot^d 

'  EreD  no-w  she  loved  another  ?'  ^H 

and  I  am  sure  I  never  look  for  my  lover's  »tae<i 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  thought   Evelyn,  '*  th 

you  never  have  loved  another ;  and  even  do« 

do  not  like  to  mark  the  slight  blush  that  « 

follows  the  name  of  Rayland."  ^M 

"  Evelyn,"  said  Laura,  "  we  must  changew 

dismals,  else  I  shall  be  melancholy  all  day,  >' 

if  so  you  will  have  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Weston  to  ci 

you  to  account.     Come,  if  you  do  acknowW 

me  your  '  Ladye  Love,'   I  will,  as  in  day» 

yore  maidens  were  wont   to  do,  impose  s<» 

penance,  or  rather  some  trial  of  your  conslsQC 

put  these  mournful  themes  away,  and  leU' 

something  •  wild  and  high.'  *' 
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"  Alas !  I  hare  no  invention,  and  my  heart 
ii '  darkened  by  a  shadow.' " 

"Nonsense — do  be  rational.     Come,  I  will 
aune  some  tale  for  you  to  tell :  you  shall  enter- 
bin  me  with  your  adventuers  in  the  gipsy  camp ; 
there  must    be  novelty,  if  not  amusement,   in 
your  relation.     Without/'  said  she,  "  you  hare 
•ome  serious  objection  ?     1  would  not  pain  you, 
Zn\fn,  nor  do  I  wish  to  rob  you  of  your  secret; 
but  there  are  many  things  which  you  might 
neouDt  without  bringing  either  sorrow  or  danger 
w  yourself.     You  must  have  seen  more  than  I 
be." 

"  I  would  tell  you,  Lady,  every  thing  con- 
•^fning  myself,  but  the  early  days  of  childliood 
■^M  hare  little  interest  for  you ;  and  as  to  ray 
•twl,  that  I  cannot  betray,  for  I  am  a  secret 
^  rayself/'  Laura  looked  earnestly  at  him,  he 
^otinued :  *'  Yes,  it  is  no  Bction ;  1  know  not 
*^  I  am,  nor  what  rank  I  bear  in  the  world ; 
^'  1  have  been  told  my  race  is  equal  to  your 
I**".  Laura.      I   ana  not   bound   to   secrecy  on 
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the  events  of  my  early  days.    If  you  will 
I  will  endeavour  to  relate  all  I  know.     Mine  • 
a  singular  fate,  and  though   now  not  sorrowfoL 
will  scarcely  call  forth  mirth,   or  create  cbeff- 
fulness." 

"  I  am  sure,  Evelyn,  I  would  jiot 
cause  you  one  painful  moment ;  I 
serious;  forget  my  wish,  and  once  loorv  tike 
your  guitar,  re -open  that  book  again,  and  1  will 
listen  to  all  your  favourite  poerai».  Or  talu^f 
walk  outside  the  park  paling.  If  you  foUow  tbft 
glade  by  the  spot  where  the  camp  of  the  gentle' 
men  stood,  it  will  take  you  to  the  Grange,  and 
Reuben  BarAvell  will  be  proud  to  receive  yoo. 
I  am  told  it  is  a  pretty  wild  path,  or  walk 
rather,  for  1  believe  there  is  no  path;  but  the 
difficulty  will  give  a  turn  to  your  dejectioo,  aati 
change  the  mournful  tone  of  your  thought 

•'  You  are  not  then  aware  of  what  look 
between  Mr.  Pen  ruddock  and  myself  before  I 
was  allowed  to  continue  your  guest  ?  Your  pre- 
sent advice  proves  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
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our  falher's  stipulatioas.  Before  I  received 
irrmisiion  to  remain  at  Astol,  I  gave  my  word 
keep  the  sarae  regulations  that  you  and  Lucy 
ire  under, " 

"  Indeed  !    And  are  \ou  not  allowed  to  quit 
Ihe  park  ?" 

"  No  further  than  you  are.  And  there  are 
(laces  and  parts  of  the  park  where  I  am  for> 
^a  to  walk." 
"  The  beech  grove,  I  suppose  ?" 
"Yes»  that  is  one  place.  I  may  go  as  far 
••A  way  as  you  are  permitted ;  I  could  not  wish 
P»ter  laf iuide,  at  least  it  would  be  improper 
'od^ire  it." 

"  You  know,  J  suppose^  why  my  father  was 
"""ted  to  change  his  intention  resj)ecting  your 
'^dejice  at  Astol  ?" 
"  Indeed  I  do  not."** 
'-'"'orwhaf  was  in  that  paper?" 
'  1  am  08  ignorant  of  its  contents  as  you  are." 
^^"tl,  this  is  wonderful  J    I  gave  you  credit 


for 


^^''l  discretion,  which    I  find  you   do  not 
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Hie  Ud  can  deftly  touch  the  luta 
And  on  the  rot«  and  ▼iol  ptsy, 
And  well  can  drire  th«  tinM  away 

For  those  who  lore  muh  glee ; 
For  me,  the  faroaring  breexe,  when  loud 
It  papee  upon  the  galley's  ahrond, 

Uaket  blither  melody. 

*Mt  days  of  childhood/  said  Evelyn,  after  a 
WKt  pause,  "  were  passed  in  a  small  and  com- 
fortable dwelling,  where  I  resided  with  a  kind  and 
wWy  lady,  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  call  aunt, 
*^  from  whom  I  received  the  attention  and  care 
"a mother.  I  know  not  if  I  am  constitution- 
'ly  melancholy,  or  whether  the  secluded  nature 
^"Jy  early  education  has  given  a  mournful  bias 
'^  "By  character ;  but  I  feel  I  am  not  like  others. 
me  neither  your  cheerful  gaiety  of  dispo- 
*"«",  the  mirth  of  Lucy,  nor  the  frank^  open 
""nifflent  of  Mr.  Rayland,  which  I  incline  to 
**^^ute  to  my  earliest  friend.     She  was  kind 
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and  gentle ;  but  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
her  laugh.     Ours  was  a  quiet  situation;  an  or- 
namented cottage  at  the  extremity  of  the  foiwl, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Astol,  and  near  a  small 
scattered  village,  with  patches  of  woodland  be- 
tween each  cottage.    Ours  was  the  only  dwelling 
above  the  rank  of  farmers  and  labourers;  con* 
Bequently,  my  aunt  had  little  society.    We  had 
a  parish  cliurch,  but  the  curate  lived  at  another 
village,  and  came  once  on  the  Sunday  to  pet- 
form  duty,  when  he  would  rest  for  an  hour  al 
my  aunt's.     He  was  an  elderly,  grave  man,  with 
a   large  family  ;  too  nnich  occupied  with  tie 
care  of  providittg  for  many  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  able  to  spare  more  time  for  our  amuse- 
ment.    Amusement !   my  poor  aunt  never  »P" 
peared  to  think  of  amusement;  but  she  was  kind 
and   generous :    her  daily  cniployraent  was  to 
provide  for   my  comfort,  atid  that  of  her  foox 
neighbours.     I  had  no  other  companion  than 
my  aunt,  and  no  playmates  even  in  the  \-ill8g< ' 
—as  I  said  before,  my  relation  was  ever  quiel«  if 
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ttot  sad;  and  when  she  would  exert  herself  to 
rdate  some  tale  or  legend,  to  entertain  a  winter's 
evening,  they  were  always  of  a  mournful  ten- 
dency :  even  the  domestics  copied  the  grave  de- 
meanour of  their  mistress.  We  had  not  a  large 
establishment;  but  we  occasionally  had  to 
change  a  female  servant,  who  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  aged  woman  who  acted  as  house^ 
keeper.  This  always  caused  some  trouble,  as 
few  of  the  young  women  in  the  village  could  be 
tempted,  even  by  ray  aunt's  high  wages,  to  en- 
counter the  dull  uniformity  of  our  family.  Our 
cook  was  wife  toihe  gardener — both  steady,  mid- 
dle-aged persons.  This  was  our  establishment; 
and  the  only  variation  that  ever  occurred  was 
I      in  the  younger  female. 

^H    *  Having  been  brought  up  in  tlm   peaceful 
^BlddBion,  I  suppose  I  was  naturalized  to  mono- 
tony and  melancholy  :  but   I   had  no  wish  for 
change.     My  aunt  had  rather  a  large  selection 
of  books,  and  having  no  other  amusement   or 
pupation,   I  early  learned  to  read ;  and  while 
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Other  children  of  my  age  were  engaged  in  tbt 
s]X>rts  of  infancy*  I  was  poring  over  volumes  far 
abonre  my  capacity  of  understanding :  but  I  wa» 
aouiaed*  and  my  relation  was  satisfied,  because 
I  was  quiet  and  contented.  I  had  fortunately  i 
taste  for  the  charms  of  nature,  and  our  pari  of 
llie  forest  was  particularly  beautiful  —  cluiopa 
of  woodland  separating  cultivated  fields,  with 
wild  patches  of  heath  or  common,  while  a  rivtila^ 
ill  some  parts  wide  and  opon,  then  conlradfd 
between  high  banks,  fertilized  and  gave  addi« 
tional  beauty  to  the  scene. 

'  The  village  was  on  the  nortli  of  our  cottage ; 
oa  the  south-eastern  side  a  large  park  extended 
for  miles,  forming  a  sort  of  barrier  between  ihi 
sntall  community  in  which  we  resided,  and  tW 
cultivated  and  more  inhabited  part  of  the  coun* 
try,  where  the  forest-land  gradually  disappeare* 
giving  way  to  farms,  villages,  and  towns,  wiw 
the  sea  and  Soutliampton  Water  at  a  distance^ 
I  know  not  why  I  am  so  particular,  dear  Lauia; 
but  when  1  read  of  a  place,  or  hear  one  mea* 
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(lOQecI,  I  always  like  to  know  the  localities ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  am  tiring  you  ?  * 

"  No,  indeed,"  repUed  Laura.  "  I  atn  very 
Biich  interested,  and  I  prenuse,  if  1  weary  of 
jour  tale,  I  will  tell  you." 

'  In  the  centre  of  this  park  there  was  a  large 

tad  modern  mansion,  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  of 

tank  and  fortune,  who  occasionally  paid  a  short 

•Isit  to  this  estate,  which  was  called  Westwell. 

Rewas  our  landlord ;  and  I  remember  my  aunt, 

Mrs.  Aubre}%  alwaj-s  made  a  point  of  going  to' 

(Ik  hall  soon  after  his  arrival.     She  would  never 

lAme  accompany  her,  which  sometimes  I  wished 

*do;  and  as  I  advanced  in  years,  1   noticed 

^t,  on  her  return   from  the   Park,   she  was 

^p  more  dejected  than  usual ;  and,  at  the 

^fcp  time,  her  manner  was  even  more  kind  and 

*lfljHve  to  me.     Though  I  never  saw  her  laugh, 

•although  she  might  be  thought  insensible, her 

"Haoer  being  so  grave  and  quiet,  yet   I   have 

iftfH  felt  her  tears  fall  warm  on  my  cheek,  and 

pftrticularly  so  when  she  had   been  longer  at 
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Westwell  than  was  customary.  I  well  retnem- 
ber  crjing  one  day  to  go  with  her.  She  at  firrt 
endeavoured  to  soothe  me  ;  but  when  she  foHtiA 
her  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  that  I  insisted 
on  being  her  companion,  her  agitation  was  ex- 
Ireme;  and  some  words  escaped  that  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  memory  :  as  she  tenderijf 
caressed  me,  she  murmured, — thin  king,  perliiip»i 
I  Hhould  not  attend  to  her  low  lone  of  voio^— 
"  My  poor  Evelyn,  'tis  cruel,  indeed,  to  keep  yon 
from  Westwell! — who  has  so  much  right  to  b* 
there  ?"  I  was  very  young  at  that  time,  not  mow 
than  seven ;  but  the  words,  and,  perhaps  vaott, 
the  manner  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  remain  fresh  in  oy 
recollection.  From  my  education  and  associ** 
tiou  with  persons  older  than  myself,  I  had  b«* 
accustonipd  to  reflect,  and  as  a  child  to  reawa 
on  what  I  heard,  and  immediately  I  answetw* 
— '  If  I  have  a  right  to  be  there,  let  me  go,  detf 
aunt:'  but  my  aunt*s  manner  altered  directly* 
and  in  a  cold  and  grave  tone  she  said  that  I  JDt** 
understood  her;  she  meant  notliing  like  wba^  * 
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igined;    and  quickly  changed    the   subject. 

Iter  occurrences  have  often  recalled  those  words 

my  memory. 

*  When  I  was  in  my  ninth  year,  Mrs.  Aubrey 
red  with  her  domestics  to  Eton,  where  I 
eommenced  regular  study.  I  had  a  private 
tator,  who   resided  in  onr   bouse.     My  aunt's 

Cblishment  was  not  materially  altered :    we 
the  same  domestics,  with  the  addition  of  a 
footman  to  wait  principally  on  me  and  my  tutor. 
1  had  the  first  masters  in  every  accomplishment, 
^pd  no  expense  was  spared  to  give  me  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman. 

^'  The  noise  and  bustle  of  a  public  school  did 
t  exactly  accord  with  the  quiet  habits  I  had 
imbibed  in  my  forest -homej  and  I  rather  shunned 
society  of  the  boys.  Some,  however,  would 
»i  be  repulsed :  there  were  several  who  good- 
Ituredly  strove  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
be  ahy,  reserved  boy ;  and  there  were  others 
frbo  sought  to  amuse  themBelves  by  quizzing 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  I  was  often  sub- 
jected to  their  raillery. 
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'  "  In  the  name  of  heaveo/'  said  one  of  ihe 
boys  to  roe  one  day,  af\er  I  had  replied  to  varioM 
questions,  "  where  have  you  been  educated  ? " 

'  "  Why,"  returned  an  elder  one,  "  you  nmy 
answer  that  yourself:  he  is  receiving  his  eduO- 
tion  at  Eton  College,  and  he  is  now  taking  » 
lesson  of  politeness." 

'The  hint  was  not  taken, and  thefiretlK>y(»l^ 
tiHued — •'  Where  were  you  bom  and  nursed?" 
On  my  reply  a  loud  laugh  ensued. 

^  '*  In  tjie  Forest — New  Forest  1  No  wonder 
he  knows  so  little  of  the  world !  Well,  my  ^^^ 
forester,  we  will  have  pity  on  tl^e  '  wild  boy  OJ 
the  woods  \    and  now,  what  is  your  name  ?*' 

'  "  Evelyn.'* 

•  "  We  know  that:  "  Master  Evelyn,"  asO«r 
prig  of  a  tutor  announced  you  :  but  what  otbw 
name  have  you, — John,  Thonms,  or  WiliiaW' 

'  I  had  never  been  called  by  any  other  naiW 
than  Evelyn,  and,  for  ihe  first  time  in  my  ^^* 
I  was  struck  by  the  singularity ; — our  ser>'<»u'* 
had  all  two  names ;  and  my  companions  ap* 
peared  to  have  the  same  number,  as  the  Iwy* 
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were  continually  calling  them  out  from  one  part 
of  the  play-gronnd  to  the  other.  Perhaps,  dear 
Laura,  yoti  nill  be  amused  with  my  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  at  not  knowing,  as  the  boys  said, 
any  own  name.  A  laugh  ran  round  the  circle, 
and*  "  Here  is  a  boy  who  don't  know  his  own 
Dame !  ** — was  repeated  in  every  variation  of  tone 
and  ouJiner.  My  {)atience  was  at  length  ex- 
hilt  nil,  and  I  ran  home  to  ray  aunt,  whom  I 
•tsitied  with  my  abrupt  demand,  and  to  which 
she  answered, 

*  "  Evelyn,  my  dear,  is  your  name/* 
'  "  But  1  have  another,  aunt  ? — all  the  boys  at 

Achool  have  two  at  least,  if  not  more." 

*  My  aunt  was  not  prepared  for  this  question ; 
she  coloured,  hesitated,  and,  after  a  long  pause, 
Att  replied — "  Aubrey  is  your  other  name,  the 
aama  as  mine." 

• "  And  which  cornea  first,  aunt, — which  is  my 
Christian  name  ?  " 

*  "  Evelyn,  certainly.  I  am  surprised  you 
should  not  have  known  it  before  !** 
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•  The  next  day  my  tutor  introduced  me  by  tbf 
name  of  Aubrey,  which  caused  some  ourdi 
among  my  companions.  When  we  again  met  at 
play,  I  was  congratulated  on  my  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  i-ecommended  not  to  forget 
what  I  had  been  so  many  years  learning.  Thsf 
were  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  me  from  »0 
great  a  misfortune ;  for  they  took  especial  care 
to  repeat,  at  every  opportunity, — '•  Master  Ey«Jyn 
Aubrey,  take  care  and  remember  your  name.' 
This  circumstance  would  scarcely  be  wortJi 
relating,  but  it  brought  other  reflections  to  ©y 
mind  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  w 
as  being  singular,  that  I  had  never  heard  w 
father  nor  mother :  ray  aunt  seeme<l  mv  only  re* 
lative — the  only  being  on  whom  I  could  call  fof 
protection, — and  she  appeared  to  be  unconnccWO 
with  the  world,  to  stand  alone  in  the  scale  «f 
creation  : — 'tis  true,  she  sometimes  went  to  West- 
well  y  but  the  grand  and  wealthy  owner  of  ^^ 
domain  never  reciprocated  visits — my  aunt's  we** 
never  returned.     While  we  remained  at  WoO^' 
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lus  never  struck  me  bb  beiDg  at  all  extra- 
jry  :  now  that  I  was  able  to  observe  the 
bmacy  that  subsisted  between  the  families  re- 
ling  near  or  at  Eton,  it  did  seem  rather  xm~ 
BunoQ  ;  and  one  day  I  (questioned  my  aunt 
Deeming  the  seclusion  in  which  we  lived  when 
:honie. 

*  *•  We  cannot  do  otherwise,"  replied  mv  aunt ; 

'  there  are  no  persons  to  visit  at  Woodend." 

*  •*  You  visit,  aunt,  at  the  Park." 

'  I  had  latterly  observed,  that  whenever  I  men- 

^oed  the  Park,  there  was  always  a  peculiar 

Btpression  passed  over  the  countenance  of  my 

tged  relation ; — and  when  I  made  this  remark, 

^  same  undefinable  sensation  took  possession 

•f  ber  features.     I  cannot  describe  the  effect  her 

"^Bner  had  on  me  ;  it  seemed  to  say,  that  I  was 

^  point  on  which   her  ideas  turned ;  but  yet 

"lose  ideas  were  to  be  secrets — impenetrably  so  to 

"*•   Such  was  the  impression  her  agitation  con- 

*)'W  to  niy  iniodj  when  I  repeated  my  inquiry, 
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and  she  demanded  "  why  I  wa*  so  particularly 
anxious  at  this  time  ?  " 

*  "  Because,"  I  replied,  "  the  boys  are  alway* 
questioning  me  respecting  my  friends  and  reU- 
tions." 

'  "  But,  surely,  my  dear,  it  can  be  nothing  to 
them  ? " 

'  *'  They  seem  to  think  it  everything  to  theo. 
aunt ;  and  I  wish  you  would  teB  me  who  vy 
father  was,  and  his  name,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
satisfy  them." 

*  "  If  they  are  impertinent,  Evelyn,  cannot  you 
complain  to  the  masters  ?  '* 

*  "  And  be  a  tell-tale,  aunt  ? — why  I  sboaW 
be  tormented  out  of  the  school.  It  will  be  ««*» 
easier  to  tell  them  at  once.  So  pray,  my  '^ 
auut.  let  me  know  all  the  particulars,  else,"  s>* 
I,  observiug  she  hesitated — "  else  I  shall  lbi»* 
the  boys  are  right,  when  they  say  I  never  hi'i* 
father."  d 

'  "  How  dare  the  boys  say  so— have  ihey^S 
respect  to  feeling  or  good  manners  ?  '• 
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* "  Indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  they  never  heed  rnan- 
Brs,  nor  politeness ;  and  it  will  make  me  much 
lore  happy  and  comfortable,  if  all  these  ques- 
fOA  are  answered." 

'  Although  my  aunt  appeared  to  have  no  object 
Ml  life  but  my  happiness  and  comfort,  yet,  in 
IB  eaae,  she  was  iropeDetrable,  and  my  boyish 
goments  failed,  for  the  first  lime<  to  persuade, 
{jowerer,  some  new  cause  for  wonder  arose  in 
le  college,  and  I  was  permitted  to  rest  in  peace 
md  quietness,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occa- 
iooal  taunts,  which  diminished  as  months  and 
years  rolled  over,  and  left,  me  the  same  unknown 
tad  mysterious  being  I  have  ever  been,  living 
^liiiost  as  secluded  at  Eton  as  in  our  cottage  at 

'fiut  this  calm  was  not  to  continue;  a  sad  in- 
'"'uption  to  our  monotonous  life  occurred  :  my 
l*Qr  aunt  was  taken  ill ;  and  though  her  com- 
^l  was  lingering  and  deceitful,  yet,  from  the 
K  the  medical  attendants  had  no  hope  of  her 
fciinate  recovery  :  she  wasted  daily,  and  her  de- 
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dining  strength  spoke  too  plainly  the  sad  loss  I 
^as  to  sustain.  T  seldom  left  her  room,  wbeo 
iny  duty  at  school  was  over,  and  I  felt  raoft 
keenly  and  deeply  that  she  was  my  only  friend. 
Not  that  I  was  peifectly  sensible  of  her  danger, 
till  it  was  pointed  out  by  our  domestics,  and 
confirmed  by  herself.  One  day,  when  she  ap- 
peared better,  1  was  contemplating  and  spcakiag 
of  her  return  to  health,  when  she  interrupted 
me,  saying,  "  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  dew 
Evelyn,  I  shall  never  be  better  in  this  world; 
and  were  it  not  for  your  sake,  I  would  not  wish 
It.  I  have  known  too  much  sorrow  in  my  latlM' 
years  to  desire  a  continuance; — but  you,  inj 
poor  boy,  who  will  protect  you  when  I  un 
gone?" 

'  "  But  you  are  better,  dear  aunt :  do  not  think 
of  these  melancholy  subjects,  and  as  sumiiwf 
advance:*,  change  of  air  will  benefit  you  groatlj  : 
— the  doctor  said  so,  and  it  is- fine  enough  m 
move ;  so  let  us  go  back  to  Woodend  :  there  yoo 
will  soon  be  well :  this  large  town  is  enough  to 
make  every  body  ill," 
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*^  "  I  shall  be  thankful  if  my  strength  will  j>er- 
)it  a  return  to  Wooclend  ;  for  your  sake  1  wish 
it,  Evelyn,  most  sincerely." 

'  "  It  will  benefit  you,  dear  aunt ;  else  you 

I  must  not  let  one  thought  of  me  interfere  with  your 
comfort  and  repose." 
•  "  If  I   could  only  see  justice  done  towards 
you,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  die  happy ; — but  to 
leave  you  thus  deserted,  thus  unprotected — this 

iis  the  pang  of  death  !  '* 
•  **  1  wish,  dear  aunt,  now  you  have  alluded  to 
this  subject,  that  you  would  give  me,  what  I  have 
often  requested,  some  account  of  my  parents? 
Vou  must  have  known  them ;  and  what  reason 
GUI  there  be  for  this  silence  resjiecting  what  other 
boys  know  so  well  ?  " 
B  *  "  If  I  could  give  you  pleasure  or  satisfaction, 
my  dear  Evelyn,  you  should  not  ask  in  vain ; 
but,  alas  !  my  information  would  only  create  un- 
certainty, and,  perhaps,  give  you  more  sorrow 
you  have  ever  felt '.  but  we  will  not  sj 
1  am  not  equal  to  it  at  present." 
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'  My  aunt  improved  so  much  in  her  health  that 
^iB  was  permilied  to  return  to  Woodeod.  For 
a  very  short  time  we  indulged  hope  of  b«r  per- 
fect restoration ;  but,  Uke  the  variation  of  tbe 
weather,  so  was  my  aunt's  disorder — vibrating 
between  Hfe  and  death.  Towards  autumn  t 
perceptible  change  occurred  for  the  worse,  aad 
my  kind  relation  was  visibly  sinking. 

*  When  we  fir8t  returned  to  Wooden d,  our  ser- 
vant was  sent  repeatedly  with  messages  to  the 
Park;  but,  whatever  the  errand  might  be,  it  «p- 
peared  to  have  no  satisfactory  result.  My  aual 
was  ever  more  dejected  on  the  return  of  Joseph' 
One  day,  wlien  I  entered  her  apartment,  1  fouiw 
her  with  trembling  hands  endeavouring  to  fold* 
paper  or  letter:  she  was  evidently  unequal  '" 
the  trifling  ejtertion:  I  beUeve  my  concern  WU 
visible,  for  she  assured  mo  it  was  not  merelj 
weakness,  adding — 

•  *'  I  do  not  often  write  letters,  Evelyn ;  itislMi 
painful  for  nie  to  recollect  days  and  times 
have  passed  away." 


why,  dear  aunt,  do  you  attempt  h  ?  '* 
•  "  Because  it  is  my  duty." 
• "  Then  let  me  fold  the  paper." 
'  "  No,  I  have  done  it;  but  you  shall  write  tb« 

direction.     I  feel  I  can  do  no  more." 

'  1  took  the  paper,  and  waited  for  her  to  ny 

•bofie  name  I  was  to  place  on  it. 

'  "  Our  landlord  at  Westwell,  Evelyn." 
'  "  Sir  Edward  Meredeth,  aunt  ?  " 
-  •  •'  Yes,  my  dear.'* 

'  I  did  as  I  was  directed,  and  the  letter  was  sent 
WWestweU.  Joseph  returned  with  an  answer 
^  the  housekeeper,  that  Sir  Edward  was  in 
uondon ;  but  the  letter  should  be  sent  after  him. 
"liether  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  ray  poor 
"Uit,  or  whether  her  disorder  gained  ground,  I 
Wow  oot,  but  she  was  much  worse  that  night ; 
**1  at  times  her  reason  wandered.  Once,  when 
^e  avroke  from  a  short  slumber*  she  asked  if  Sir 
fiiward  was  there  f    I  was  alone  with  her  at 

^  time,  and  I  endeavoured  to  remind   her  he 

Wis  in  London. 
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^^^    IdbAMtarUM.- 

^^^^ft       "  Hr  «3  eaar.  ao  doubt,  wbm  he  kno«« 

^^^^  hBv9y««aR>.Miti  awi  hofv  mnefayou  viflb 

^^^^H           ^^  ^^^■^■v  * 

^^H               *  *  ll  «as  Ttrw  wnog  of  bim  to  go.    VMvtt 

^H          Al  ;«■  9BJ  ke  ns.  at  Astol?    ^Vhj  did  be  go 

^^H          ikMT ;   has  tkoe  Hit  been  sufficie«it  mis^n'  from 

^^^  ^f«^»As»ri?'^ 

^^^f       *  *  AsMi  WKj  ^v  SMt,**  «std  I ;  "  where 

^^^^   cMMt  bMi»  fiiyUM  Astol  Manor-house.    Did 

^^^  5««9rrMr.  1Vw«dilockiraseoiDmg.'    Hoot 

^^^  ««^l»5<r^ii.'* 

^^M             •  1  Mv  ffi—frlmtded  that  her  senses  «o* 

^H         ■WMig,  a^  I  strare  to  soothe  her;  but  she 

^^H         ^dlnaAM;  and  at  llii  ii  she  uttered  faHoo* 
^H        ■ManwIadilhMlarrerbMnlbefere "buW* 

^H        mM  Bwelyn>  bfcii  atiUag  hinwetf, "  I  fear  I  ahJ 

^B       tirpjrn»T->utim?'* 

^^^K     ««  Oh  oo.  BO.  pray  go  on."  rettimed  Laur^ 
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**  you  know  not  how  interested  I  am :  what  more 
did  she  say  of  ray  father;  and  did  she  mention 
my  mother  ?  Try,  dear  Evelyn,  and  recollect 
every  word — that  is,"  said  she,  checking  herself, 
if  it  is  no  breach  of  trust — and — and  if  it  is 
proper  for  mo  to  hear."  Laura  could  not  forget 
tlic  dreadful,  terrific  words  she  had  heard  in  her 
father's  house. 

'  There  was  nothing  said  that  all  the  world 
might  not  hear ;  but  there  was  much  I  could 
aot  understand.  My  aunt  remained  in  this 
itate  all  night — now  dozing,  then  rambling 
in  her  speech  :^-once  she  called  me  in  rather  a 
louder  voice  than  she  bad  been  speaking,  as  if 
idle  was  not  aware  that  I  was  by  her  side.  **  1 
am  here,  dear  aunt,'*  said  I. 

•  *'  I  will  tell  you,  Evelyn,"  she  continued, 
•*  where  you  may  find  your  father  and  mother. 
Go  to  the  Manor  House,  they  will  tell  you  ;  but 
don't  ask  Sir  Edward — whatever  you  do»  don't 
ask  Sir  Edward  I  " 

"Sir  Edward  who,  my  dear  aunt  ?  "     I  felt 
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'  "  1  forget,  Evelyn,  how  long  the  distance  is 
from  West  well  to  London,  yet  I  have  often 
been  the  road;  but  I  believe  my  memory  fails." 

*  '•  It  is  somewhere  about  a  hundred  miles, 
aunt," 

*  "  No  more?  then  1  might  have  had  an  answer 
CMlay." 

*  "  Scarcely  till  to-morrow  ;  but  why  are  you 

anxious  ?  " 

I  am  not  anxious,  Evelyn,  and  I  will  try  to 
»# 

At  tliis  moment  Laura  perceived  Lucy  beckon- 
ing, and  deeply  as  tJi^y  were  interested,  yet 
Evelyn  and  his  companion  both  rose  to  attend 
the  summons :  they  knew  it  was  near  the  tiro« 
tkat  Mr.  Penniddock  wotild  expect  them. 


9M  Eretyn  and  Lau 

ipsl,  the  *  Fairr   Mount,'  as  A' 

mm  6aj  km  tfon  by  Laura,  who  is^ 

that  tfe  fairies  must  meet  there  at  ceiW 

d»  dxcles  which  spread  aU 

0im  tke  sBall  finmvj  ascent     Many  w^nAi 

>  tdsa  icbtod  at  wious  times  by  lli^ 

IW  jom^  stnmger  had  w 

of  MuuaniAeiit  for  his  auditor*' 

icr  Mrtened  to  any  with  the  i^' 

I  that  she  now  attended  to  E^^yo* 
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**  I  fear,  Evelyn,"  said  she,  "  that  your  re- 
eitai  muHt  cause  you  great  pain.    Vou  will  think 

I  me  very  sel5sh  when  I  say  how  much  I  wish 
to  hear  the  continuation  of  your  strange  history  ; 
btit  still  ardently  as  I  desire  to  hear  the  remain- 
der, I  can  and  will  subdue  my  curiosity,  if  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  should  give  you  too 
mach  sorrow.'* 
^m     **  We  will  not  think  of  what  may  cause  ma 

uneasiness^  if  1  can  give  you  pleasure." 
H     ^  I  can  scarcely  feel  pleasure  at  so  mournful 
a  tale,  but  the  interest  your  story  has  created 

I  is  indescribable  ;  there  must  be  some  connexion 
between  our  families,  and  yet  1  never  heard  any 
of  those  names  you  have  mentioned,  which  is 
•iiiguUu*^  as  Mrs.  Weston  speaks  of  the  persons 

I  who  visited  at  Astol,  in  my  mother's  time,  with- 
out disguise  or  reserve." 
**  Not  exactly  so,  Laura,  for  I  have  noticed 
when  you  or  Lucy  have  been  questioning  her 
respecting  former  times,  she  will  suddenly  break 
off,  or  turn  the  conversation ;  and  though  she 
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is  apparently  all  openness  and  candour,  yet  th 
are  subjects  from  which  she  recoils.  I| 
not,  perhaps,  have  noticed  this,  if  my  poor  i 
had  not  been  similarly  situated  :  they  had  H 
something  To  conceal,  and  that  concealment  1 
some  tendency  to  events  in  vrhich  w«  ^jd 
were  concerned."  ^^ 

"  It  must  be  so/*  said  Laura,  musing,  **and  ji 
are  right,  Evelyn.    But  now,  will  you  continue' 

*  I  think  I  lef\  off  where  my  aunt  wa»  MJ 
iously  expecting  a  communication  from  Wei 
well ;  she  certainly  calculated  more  according 
her  wish  than  to  probability,  and  I  endeavour 
to  lead  her  mind  from  the  subject :  in  sol 
measure  1  succeeded,  and  she  was  more  c(M 
posed  than  she  had  been  since  she  sent  % 
letter.  We  were  preparing  to  retire,  and  1,  bavii 
been  up  great  part  of  the  previous  ni^bt,  w 
alH)ut  to  resign  my  place  to  my  aunt's  aged  femi 
domestic,  when  we  were  suddenly  sti 
the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  approacht 
dwelling.     "  llicre  is  Sir  Edward  !**  exclainM 
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attnt,  and  in  a  rery  few  momenta  Joseph  en- 
tD  confirm  her  expectation.     He  spoke  in 
tlow  tone  to  Collins. 
'  •*  I«  it  Sir  Edward  ?''  demanded  my  aunt. 
^"  Yes,  Madam/'  returned  ColUns»  "  but  arc 
to  see  him  ?  to-morrow  you  will  be  re- 
led,  after  a  night's  sleep.'* 
1  may  never  wake  again.     I  must  see  Sir 
Meredeth  to-night,     Evelyn,  my  dear 
Vf,  vait  down  stairs,  and  if  I  am  able  I  will  see 
|yo«  again  before  I   sleep — before,  perhaps,  1 
|*'wp  tny  last  sleep." 

'lobeyed  my  aunt,  and  descended  to  our  small 
twnriog-room.  where  I  found  a  stranger  pacing 
l"^ room  with  quick  and  hasty  strides  ;  I  con* 
•uded  it  was  Sir  Edward,  and  not  expecting  to 
''"Ihiin  there,  I  was  going  to  retire,  when  he 
i%  asking  if  Mrs.  Aubrey  could  see  him  ? 
"  She  will  see  you  presently.  Sir.  Collins 
inform  you  when  she  is  ready.  My  aunt 
Bis  been  wishing  much  to  see  you,  Sir  Edward." 
'Sir  Edward    paid   no  attention  to  my  re- 
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ti^TBg  me  by  the  ann^  he  led  me  to 
■ad  gasiBg  eaniestly  in  my  face,  h« 
wj  naaae. 
■  •  l^dja,"  w»s  my  reply ;  "  I  am  nephew  to 

*  *  Aad  mkal  else,  boy  ?**  said  he  in  a  stcn 

*  "  IVktt  Alt  I  I  kofow  Dot,  ]  am  sure,  what 
dbft:  I  m^k  1  did  know.  Vou,  Sir  Edward, 
tarn.  paikifB  iafcrm  me  what  else,  or  who  rlw  I 
«■ ;  1  wkaJH  bs  anth  obliged  if  you  can  V 

-  **  ObKg«d  to  me!  Wh»x  mean  you,  boyT 

*  **  1  MB  «mc^  Sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  idnu 
mAm^  dM  euk  oikful ;  but  if  you  are  aiio 
ifMraM*  it  k  tteedkas  to  expect  iufonnation." 

*  Sir  Edmcd  took  no  notice  of  my  words ;  ^ 
cotimwd  to  pace  the  apartment  in  great  sgii*' 
taen,  tiU  Collins  siimmoned  him  to  my  aant** 
oliuaber.  1  know  not  what  took  place,  but 
ihe  conference  was  a  long  one ;  and  when  «>• 
departed  I  heard  him  say  to  Joseph  that  b* 
would   be  there   agmin   early  in    the  monun?' 
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lated  to  wiu  my  confidence,  nor  to  induce  me  to 
aeek  hia  friendship ;  and  yet  there  was  fome- 
thing  about  him  that  was  both  interesting  and 
imposing.  I  had  never  seen  a  person  so  band- 
some,  nor,  altogether,  so  graceful  and  dignificti 
in  appearance. 

*  Two  days  my  poor  aunt  lingered.  Sir  Edward 
did  not  again  leave  Woodend  ;  a  bed  \ns  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  great  part  of  his  time  wai 
spent  by  my  aunt  s  couch  :  this  gave  me  pain, 
for  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  her  chamber  wbea 
Sir  Edward  was  in  it.  But  this  sad  scene  ins 
to  end;  my  kind  friend  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
Sir  Edward  would  hare  had  all  the  medieil 
persons  in  the  county,  if  the  time  had  pennitttd. 
Alasl  their  aid  and  skill  were  unavailing)  u'' 
ni)'  i>oor  aunt  gave  too  certain  indication  th«t 
her  end  was  approaching.  Towards  the  cveoio? 
of  the  third  day  from  the  arrival  of  Sir  EdwarJt 
the  hatiii  of  deat}i  was  on  my  only  friend.  I  '*** 
sent  for,  and  I  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  i^e 
alteration  a  few  hours  had  made;  she  was  <?^''* 
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dently  dpag ;  but  calm,  rational,  and  collected, 
dM  appeared  to  wait  with  hope  and  comfort  for 
tlie  last  mortal  stniggle.  As  I  entered  the 
toom  she  attempted  to  raise  her  hand,  the  effort 
was  painful,  but  at  length  she  succeeded,  when, 
with  faltering  accents,  she  said, — "  My  poor 
£TelyiL.  grieve  not  for  me,  nor  for  yourself, — you 
will  have  a  protector  when  I  am  gone.  Dear 
Edward,  you  will  guard  this  |K>or  boy,  will  you 
?  Vou  have  promised,  and  a  promise  to  a 
woman  you  will  keep,  will  you  not,  dearest 
Iwanl?" 

*  Sir  Edward  did  not  speak,  he  was  evidently 
>wered  by  his  feelings.  My  aunt  with 
difficulty  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  he 
placed  it  in  bis,  she  then  took  mine  and  laid  it 
on  Sir  Exlward's ;  he  made  no  movement  of  ac- 
oppttng  the  guardianship,  which  I  imagined 
•he  meant  to  press  on  him.  His  hand,  though 
JQtned  to  mine,  gave  no  sign  of  friendship,  it 
>peared  to  have  no  power  to  close  on  the  one 
fered    to  its   acceptance.     The   poor  invalid 
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noticed  tho  coldness  of  hi*  manner, — a  tear  stole 
down  her  cheek,  while  she  feebly  and  mournfully 
flaid — "  I  never  thought  that  you  would  plaul 
the  fting  of  death ; — ^this  moment  you  oook 
make  a  moment  of  bliss,  and  you  refuse  me^ 
jrou  raAise  one  who  has  studied  your  good,yoa 
happiness  through  life.  Edward,  you  are  oii 
joat,  as  well  as  unkind ;  but  heaven  bless  am 
forgive  you  as  I  do,  and  as  tliis  poor  boy  wi 
do  also ;  it  is  a  small  boon  I  ask,  aud  on  n 
death-bed  I  am  refused." 

'  "  Oh,  no !  no  !'*  exclaimed  Sir  Edward, withi 
burst  of  grief,  as  he  threw  himself  on  his  kaw* 
by  her  side,—**  Whatever  you  desire  shall  ^ 
done."  As  he  spoke  he  took  the  hand  she  bw 
placed  in  his,  and  pressed  it  fervently ;  then  W 
caught  me  in  his  arms  and  wept,  even  as  J**^ 

do  now,  dear  Laura but  I  will  leave  the  ^ 

niainder  for  some  other  time,  you  are  too  in** 
agitated.' 

«'  No,  pray  go  on,"  sobbed  the  weeping  ?"•; 
.<  I  eaiuiot  rest  till  I  have  heard  the  whole." 
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'  '*  And  you  will  protect  him,  Edward?**  asked 

y  aunt« 

'  "  With  my  life !"  said  he fenently,  and  again 
pressed  me  in  his   arms.     My  poor   aunt 

iledj  and  again  the  tears  fell  down  her  pale 
and  wasted  cheek.  In  a  low  and  trembling  voice 
•he  murmured — "  It  is  joy  once  morel   Heaven 

ess  you,  dearest  Edward !  Heaven  bless  you 
both!"  and  holding  both  our  hands  close  to- 
gether^ she  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  gentle  pressure 
gave  the  only  sign  when  her  pure  spirit  departed.' 

Evelyn  paused  a  few  moments  to  allow  his 
ovrn  and  Laura's  agitation  to  subside,  when  he 
eoaUnued. 

*  Sir  Edward  was  more  composed  when  all  was 
aver ;  but  again  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and 
assured  me  of  his  protection.  **  Weep  not  so 
bitterly,  my  poor  boy,"  said  he ;  "  as  far  as  I 
can  prevent  it,  you  shall  never  know  the  loss  of 
this  kind  friend.  I  now  renew  the  promise  I 
made  to  your  aunt,  and  may  heaven  desert  me, 
if  I  desert  you !  *' 
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'Sir  Edward  remained  at  Woodend  till  the 
funeral  was  over :  there  were  papers  which  ap- 
peared to  require  his  full  attention.  Occasionally 
he  went  to  Westwell,  but  Ills  absence  was  brirf. 
and  though  we  were  not  much  together,  still 
when  we  did  mpel,  his  manner  was  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanly. The  evening  before  the  remains  of  njf 
poor  aunt  were  laken  to  their  last  home.  Sir 
Edward  asked  if  J  should  be  ready  to  lcav«' 
Woodend  the  next  day.  I  was  surprised  at  tlw 
question,  which  I  answered  in  the  affirmative- 
I  waited  some  time  to  see  if  Sir  Edward  M 
any  instructioDj  but  he  remaining  silent,  I  *^ 
leaving  the  room,  when  he  called  me  back,  «)'■ 
ing,  "  I  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries  respecting 
roy  poor  friend,  Mr.  Evelyn."  From  the  iii«'* 
of  my  aunt's  death  Sir  Edward's  manner  h*" 
gradually  lost  some  of  its  kind  familiarity ;  *" 
though  perfectly  polite  and  friendly,  tliere  t*"** 
not  that  deep  feeling  expressed.  It  was  fooU* 
to  expect  a  continuance  of  feeling  which  *'^^, 
only  exhibited  in  a  moment  of  great  excitemrt*^ 
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but  I  did  form  such  an  idea>  and  my  disap- 
iDUnent  was  great  in  proportion ; — from  "  my 
■ar  boy,"  the  change  was  imperceptible  to  "  Mr. 
velyn."  Sir  Edward's  questions  were  of  a 
prebensive  kind,  commencing  with  my 
rUest  years.  Had  1  not  known  to  the  con- 
trary, I  should  have  imagined  my  aunt  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  him :  hiii  first  demand  was  if 
1  had  always  lived  at  Woodend. 

'  "  Always,  Sir;  except  the  time  we  were  at 


'*  Did  Mrs.  Aubrey  ever  keep  any  society  ?" 
"  Never.     1  supposed  you  must  have  known 
e  never  ditl,  Sir  Edward." 
He  paid  no  attention  to  my  remark,  but  con- 

ued,  "  While  you  were  at  Eton  did  your  aunt 

jntain  the  same  seclusion  T^ 

'  '*  Exactly." 

•  "  By  what  name  were  you  entered  at  Eton?" 

•  "  1  wish  I  knew.  But  I  was  called  Evelyn, 
till  the  boys  demanded  my  other  name,  when  I 
luul  none  to  give  them.     But  you.  Sir  Edward, 
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can  perhaps  tell  what  name  my  father  bore,  ^d 
my  mother !  Oh,  if  you  coujd  give  me  some  in* 
formation  of  them !" 

*  "  I,"  said  Sir  Edward,  liastily,  and  walkJnf 
rapidly  across  the  room ;  then  stopping  short, 
he  said  *  "  Did  Mrs.  Aubrey  never  satisfy  jfwr 
curiosity  ?" 

*  **  Never.  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  p»^ 
suade  her,  but  could  not  succeed." 

"  Then  you  are  ignorant  of  every  pariiculir 
respecting  yourself?"  ^^| 

*  '•  Most  completely  so;  and  think.  Sir,  how 
forlorn  is  my  situation,  except  yourself,  without 
one  friend  in  the  world,  without  one  bemg  fro"' 
tvhora  I  can  claim  assistance;  you.  Sir,  till  '^'* 
last  week  have  been  a  total  stranger,  and  Jf" 
are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  can  look  for  w» 
vice  or  protection ;  can  you  not  feel  for  one  *> 
completely  alone,  and  tell  me  if  I  have  oonnexio'* 
with  any  of  my  fellow-beings  ?     How  often  h«** 
I  envied  the  boys  at  school  who  spoke  of  tfae'^ 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters !    I  h» 
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pone.— no  one  ever  called  me  brother  nor  son ; 

po   kind   arms   were    ever  thrown   round    my 

ptedt — no  mother's  kiss  was  ever  printed  on  my 

jpfaeek!" 

The  recollection  of  the  affection  I  had  so  oftm 
itaessed    when  the   boys  at   Eton   met  their 
eods,  and  the  fond  caresses  that  could  neither 
rastrained  nor  concealed^  even  in  the  halls 

|:^  passages  of  the  college^  overcame  me,  and 
1  wept  bitterly.  When  I  recovered  from  my 
fifst  en]otion>  T  was  surprised  to  find  Sir  £dward 
vas  not  much  moT«  composed  than  myself, 
igb  he  was  evidently  struggling  to  supprew 
l^s  feelings.  Notwithstanding  my  own  sorrow,  I 
■nt  additional  pangs  when  I  witnessed  the  grief 
i^played  by  Sir  Edward.  We  both  remained 
^e  time  silent,  at  length  my  companion, 
■^ng  an  effort,  said,  *'  You  may  be  perfectly 
•"J  respecting  your  worldly  concerns,  your  aunt 
''**  provided  for  you.  I  cannot,"  he  continued, 
^^^  a  faltering  voice  "  provide  those  ties  you 

j  *Pl*ar  to  regret  so  much,  but  my  house  is  from 
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this  time  yours;  to-morrow  we  wil 
the  park,  we  will  there  arrange  our  I 
ceedings." 

'  The  next  day  we  followed  the  ren 
aged  protectress,  and  wept  over  her 
in  the  evening  I  accompanied  Sir  E 
redeth  to  Westwell  park.  The  little 
Woodend  was  left  in  the  care  of  Mr 
servants,  and  Sir  Edward  allowed  the 
to  enable  them  to  live  with  comfort. 
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Bot  midst  the  crowd,  the  bum,  the  shodc  of  men, 
To  bear,  la  see,  to  /ied>  md  to  p<mmm. 
And  roam  along,  the  world'*  tired  denixen, 
^th  none  who  bkwt  tu,  none  whom  we  can  bleM ; 
Hioioiu  of  ipleiulour  ihrioking  from  dittreu  I 
IfoM  that  with  kindred  conKiminnefls  endued, 
If  ve  were  not,  would  Mem  to  tmile  the  leu 
Of  lU  that  flatt«r'd,  foUow'd,  sought,  or  lued, 
^  11  to  be  alooe:— this,  thia  is  Bolitude  ! 

'AsDnow,  dear  Laura,  if  I  have  not  tired  you 

»ith  my  long  and  dreary  tale,  you  shall  have  the 

^m  of  what  occurred  after  I  left  Wood  end 

I  "  Tas  indeed  a  change ;  we  spent  a  few  days  at 

"«8lwell,  and  then  I  accompanied  Sir  Edward 

"Jeredeth  to   his    house  in  town.      A  private 

Sw^or  was  provided  for  me,  with  the  best  masters 

mi  could  be  procured.     Had  Sir  Edward  been 

■y  father   instead  of  ray  guardian,  or  had  1 

wn  rho  heir  (o  his  title  and  estate,  there  could 

imore  expense  bestowed,  nor  more 
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pains  taken  with  me.     Sir  Edward  himself  su- 
perintended ray  education  and  conduct.  I  cooM 
not  do  otherwise  than  love  the  man  who  had 
protected  me  when  I  needed  protection ;  but  I 
did  not  receive  affection  in  return,  after  the  6nt 
burst  of  feeling  that  broke  forth  the  niorht  Mi^ 
Aubrey  died,  and  which  gradually  gave  way  to 
care  and  attention  ;  but  it  was  cold  duty,  not- 
affection,   nor  even  friendship.      Sir   Eldivard  * 
manner  said,  too  plainly,  I  will  do  my  duty, 
will,  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  perform  my  pi 
mise;  but  I  will   do  no  more,    I  cannot  gi^ 
affection :   he  did   not  love,  he   did  not 
like  me ;    I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  it, 
withstanding  the   care   and   expense   besi 
upon  me ;  thcie  was  not  the  kind  word,  the 
dial  manner  wliich  1  had  received  from  my 
aunt. 

'I  have  heard  and  read  of  some  persons  w 
were  miserable  if  they  bad  not  aome  one 
whom  to  lavish  fondness.    I  know  not  if  such 
my  disposition,  but  I  did  keenly  feel  the 


that  daily  augmented  between  my  bene- 
etor  and  tnyaelC  There  wera,  boweverj  a  few, 
rery  few,  periods,  in  which  Sir  Edward,  for  a 
ief  space.,  exhibited  some  smaU  portion  of 
eUng  towards  me,  recalling  to  my  memory 
lat  unhappy  day  when  my  first  friend  was 
iken  from  me  j — but  I  am  trying  your  patiencet, 
Laura  ? 

**  No,  indeed,^ — I    pray  you  will   continue, 

'Sir  Edward  Meredeth  lived  in  the  gay  world, 

■■1  the  magnificence  of  lib  estabhshment  waa 

*^  to  bis  large  estates.    Of  course  I  did  not 

J**ii  in  society,  being   much  too   young;   but 

^n  Sir  Edward  received  company  at  home, 

**y  tutor  and  I  were  directed  to  bo  preaent,  and 

^  *as  introduced   as  the  ward  of  Sir  Edward. 

"i  remained    in  the  same  state  nearly   three 

^ars,  till  I  was  within  a  few  months  of  fifteen, 

"^^^Monally  changing  our  residence ;  sometimes 

**  were  in  the  country, — in  the  season,  always 

London;  but  we  never  visited  Westwell  Park. 
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This  I  regretted  exceedingly,  as  I  wished  couch 
to  see  my  old  haunts,  the  places  where  my 
earliest  days  were  passed,  and  it  ga?e  mc  great 
pleasure  when  Sir  Edward,  one  morning  at 
breakfast  told  me  that  he  intended  passing  a 
few  months  in  Hampshire ;  and  at  the  same  tintf 
he  informed  my  tutor  that  he  had  a  living  for 
him,  if  lie  were  disposed  to  settle  quietly  ifl 
life.  My  tutor's  satisfaction  was  equal  to  mine; 
he  had  long  been  engaged,  and  only  waited  fef 
a  competence,  to  be  united  to  an  amiable  ao^ 
accomplished  girl  I  need  scarcely  add  that  Sir 
Eldward's  oflfer  was  accepted  with  gratitude  i^ 
delight. 

'  The  return  to  my  own  forest  gave  tne  pw 
and    pleasure;   there  was   no    longer   the  ^^^"^ 
mistress  of  Woodend,  with  whom   I  had  trcf 
been  the  first  person.    Her  aged  attendant  •I'" 
slept  beside  her  lady,  the  gardener  Joseph  *^ 
his  wife  still  resided  at   the  cottage,  but  the^ 
had  not    the  charm  of  early  reminiscence  t^ 
soothe  my  melancholy ;  they  were  attendant*  o^ 
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a  later  date,  as  I  could  well  remember  their 
arrival  at  Woodend.  Notwithstanding  these 
in  the  dwelling  I  so  much  loved,  still 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood; 
{here  were  the  same  ma^ificent  trees — the  same 
village — the  dells — uplands — the  rivulet  that 
flowed  so  rapidly  through  the  open  part  of  the 
fbrest — above  all,  there  was  the  same  blue,  beau* 

^kifnl  M«  in  the  distance,  with  its  white  sails  and 

Hitpftrkling  waters.     I  was  much  too  young  to 

^Mlhink  the  bustle  and  grandeur  of  my  residence 
in  town  at  all  equal  to  the  charms  1  now  be- 
held.    Laura,  what  an  egotist  and  proser  I  am 

^B^etting;  can  you    bear   *o    hear  all   this   with 

^«>atience?' 

y  "  You  are  seeking  compliments  now,  Evelyn. 
But  just  consider  ray  curiosity.  You  were  within 
a  few  months  of  fifteen,  and  a  short  time  ai^er 
you  were  an   inmate  of  my  father's  bouse ! 

^Uliere  must  be  some  very  powerful  motive  to 
induce  you  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  gipsy, 
and  act  as  the  attendant  or  companion  of  Mr. 


then  agmia.  the  alluHOD  of  jl 
Biy  fiuher— Pr^ 

■  I  fear  joa  will  be  dbappoioll 
■7  myMctiM  faave  mcra0ed»  Ua|| 
eidattd;  fa«t  vbat  I  know,  yoa  tl 

'  Oi  our  first  arriral  at  the  Pai 
«aB  iiawiug  my  acquainUuice  < 
of  the  fontt.  Sir  Edward  , 
IB  Ui  ctod^  with  papers,  and  ] 
lam,  coBcept  at  meals.  One  d^ 
be  produeed  a  small  parcel,  wb^ 
me,  •ayuis  he  found  it  among' 


*  *  If  b  addreased  to  you,  Ev^ 
the  hag  dday  viO  be  immatei{ 
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'Tien  we  left  the  dining-room  I  went  to  my 

own  apartment,  and  examined  the  packet  ad* 

drened  to  me.    There  was  first  a  letter  of  gene- 

nl  advice,  and  deeply  expressive  of  the  writer's 

tSiiction    for  me ;   it    appeared  to   have   been 

trritten  at   the   commencement  of  her   illneM. 

And  there  was  another  which  had  been  traced 

^  a  feeble,  trembling  hand,  only  a  short  time, 

fiAiapi  a  few  days,  before  her  death.      This 

letter  changed  the  current  of  my  life,  ideas, 

^  feelings.     It  was  scarcely  intelligible,  and 

•«tne(i  the  incoherence  of  intellectual  weaknen. 

Still  it  «o  accorded  with  what  had  occurred  be- 

'*Wfl  tny  aunt  and  myself,  that  I  was  induced 

^  give  much  weight  to  what  I  found  penned 

^iWit  trembling  hand  and  wavering  recollec- 

^'  She  spoke  of  me  as  being  greatly  injured ; 

"^ftl  me  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 

^'gave  DO  clue  as  to  the  oppressor ;  occasion- 

*%«he  would  mention  the  names  of  Evelyn  and 

'  fidward.     But  amid  a  mass  of  contradic- 

there  was  one  clear  and  distinct  expression: 
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it  was — "My  poor  Evelyn,  if  you  desire 
up  the  mystery  of  your  birth,  you 
information  at  Astol  Manor  Hous 
wild  string  of  unconnected  scntenc 
Then  again,  there  was — "  'Tis  fall 
prove  it  false."  In  another  part — "  Whvi 
ful  injustice:  with  wealth,  and  poweti 
you  keep  him  a  beggar !  a  dependant  ?" 
were  many  such  expressions.  Mr.  Penrt 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  letter,  fal 
repeatedly.  I  was  commanded,  entreat 
implored,  for  my  own  sake,  and 
others,  to  visit  Astol.  The  letter,  thovij 
was  all  to  the  same  purpose,  and  mig 
been  comprised  in  a  few  lines,  as  th« 
port  of  it  was  to  procure  admissi< 
now  am.' 

"  And  tell  me,  Evelyn,"  enquired: 
"  Yueve  you  met  with  any  information  sil 
have  been  here,  to  give  weight  to  the  in 
you  then  received  ?"  ^^ 

*'  No,  indeed — I  am  as  ignorant  &s 
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first  entered  ;  but  I  will  relate  the  sequel  of  toy 
Ide.    When  I  had  pondered  over  every  circum- 
stance wherein  ray  aunt  had  mentioned  the  HUM 
Hf  tiiis  dwelling,  and  when   I  connected  them 
Jihh  this  incoherent  advice,  the  result  was  a 
ttost    ungovernable   desire  to    gain   admiaaion 
ifider  jour  roof.      Sir   Edivard  went  out  that 
'Cveoing,  and  slept  at  a  gentleman's  across  the 
<<Maty»  where  he  remained  a  few  days,     I  took 
^  opportunity  of  viewing  the  interior  of  West- 
*cU  Mansion,  and  among  some  pictures  in  iho 
pnvate  apartments  of  Sir  Edward,  I  observed 
•^  Vfry  much  resembling  Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  there 
^  no  servant  who  had  lived  long  enough  at 
'^ttiansion  to  give  me  particular  information, 
**?  niore  than  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  Lady 
^«7  Stanley.' 
"Stanley!"  interrupted  Laura,  "  that  was  my 

'  ^our  mother's,   Laura  1  then  that  appears 
f'^^e  corroboration  to   Mrs.  Aubrey's  incohe- 
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*'  *ns  very  strange/'  observed  Laura,  "there 
is  certainly  some  connexion  between  us,  or  my 
father  would  never  have  allowed  you  to  reraaiiil 
But  my  mother's  name  was  Florence,  she  could 
not  have  been  the  same/'  said  she,  half  musing, 
half  speaking. 

*  The  same !  Oh,  no  !'  replied  Evelyn,  '  M» 
Aubrey  was  seventy-three  when  she  died;  even 
supposing  her  to  be  the  Lady  Mary  io  Sir 
Edward's  collection,  she  could  never  ha?ebeeii 
your  mother/ 

"  Oh,  no  I    I  could  not  suppose  she  was  oy 
mother,  she  died  when  I  was  quite  a  child ;  but 
I  am  bewildered,  Evelyn  ;  there  are  some  thing* 
at  Astol  to  cause  wonder,  as  well  as  at  West' 
well ;  but  continue,  time  will  perhaps  enligbt©*  i 
us/'  ' 

'  I  was  also  struck  with  the  likeness  to  SirE*^ 
ward  in  Lady  Mary,  and  mentioned  it ;  but 
servant  who  »vas  standing  by  said, "  That  Lady 
much  more  like  you.  Sir,  than  my  master/' 
cannot  judge  of  our  own  likeness ;  I  had  nevt^ 
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iwn  considered  like  Sir  Edward  nor  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
Ut  she  was  advanced  in  years  when  1  remem- 
iBred  her,  and  this  portrait  was  of  a  pencm 
boot  thirtj'.' 

I  •  When  Sir  Edward  returned  from  his  visit,  I 
tok  the  opportunity  of  speaking  on  the  aubjeci 
f  Mrs.  Aubrey's  last  letter.  We  were  sitting 
Ifter  dinner,  and  Sir  Edward  had  been  relat- 
bg  the  places  where  he  rested ;  he  had  made 
Mher  a  long  journey  in  a  short  time.  In  de- 
Kribing  the  road  through  the  forest,  1  asked 
"Jin  if  he  passed  near  Astol  ?  Never  shall  I 
^get  the  expression  that  spread  over  his  coun- 
^>ace, — he  was  lifting  a  glass  to  his  mouth, — 
^*  wine  was  spilled  on  the  table,  and  the 
'*«  fell  to  tlie  ground,  broken  into  numberless 

*"Y(ni  have  not  hurt  yourself,  Sir,  I  hope?" 
^e  looked  at  me,  but  certainly  he  did  not 
*Tsland  what  I  said.     I  stooped  and  began 

that  were  scattered 


^ingthe  parti 


gl^ 


^le  carpet,  then  rang  for  the  servant  to  re- 
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move  them,  and  to  wipe  tlie  table.  Sir  Edward 
neither  spoke  nor  moved,  nor  was  I  in  the  lent 
aware  that  ray  question  had  caused  the  arei* 
dent,  or  the  strange  expression,  which,  honevfr, 
did  not  strike  me  so  forci]>ly  at  that  lime.  WTien 
the  servant  departed,  I  renewed  the  conversation, 
by  again  asking  —  ••  If  he  passed  by  Astol 
Manor  Mouse  ?" 

•  In  a  voice  of  th^lndtT,  he  replied — ^"  No."* 

'  ••  What  distance  is  it.  Sir,  from  Westwell 
Park?'*  said  I,  sur}>rised  at  his  nianner,  but 
never  supposing  it  had  reference  to  my  qw*' 
tion. 

'  Sir  Edward's  searching  look  appeared  to  go 
tlirough  me.  I  now  began  to  fear  I  had  coiB- 
mitted  some  blunder,  but  of  what  nature  I  could 
not  conceive,  nor  could  I  refrain  from  ray  in**''' 
rofi^ations.  At  last,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  1 
trust  I  shall  never  hear  again,  he  said — "^u- 
lain  !  and  ingrate !  are  you  seeking  to  iv^ 
me  r 

'  '*  Insult  you.  Sir !  you,  my  benefactor,  my 
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only  friend !  the  only  person  to  whom  I  can  look 
fur  protection  or  aid  !" 

k«  "  If  you  acknowledge  that  1  have  befriended 
MJj  wherefore  should  you  seek  to  tear  open  a 
ound  which  is  only  just  closing?  Merciful 
^^ieaven,  have  I  more  to  endure?'' 
^K  *  Thia  was  mo  reextraordinary,  as  Sir  Edward 
Mcredeth  always  gave  me  tlie  idea  of  being  a 
completely  happy,  perhaps,  selfish  man,  without 
care  or  sorrow  ;  and  how  the  simple  question  I 
had  asked  could  have  caused  so  much  emotion 
wa»  perplexing  beyond  measure.  I  was  most 
truly  sorry  to  have  given  such  extreme  pain, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  my  uninten- 

itional  error,  stating  my  ignorance  of  what  had 
•0  deeply  offended. 
*  "  If  you  are  ignorant,  Sir,  will  you  be 
pleased  to  say  why  you  naade  the  inquiry,"  said 
Ike,  with  a  countenance,  voice,  and  manner  so 
stem  and  haughty,  that  it  raised  my  utmost 
astonishment.  Though  cold,  he  had  ever  been 
polite,  and  strictly  observant  of  the  civilities  of 
life. 
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*  **  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Evelyn,  why  you  have  b« 
pleased  to  catechize  me  ?" 

*  ••  To  catechixe  you.  Sir !  1   know  not  wbat 
you  mean,  nor  can  I  understand  you.  Si 
wardr* 

'  "  Tis  more  thiui  strangv  that  your  i 
should  assume  a  form  so  dreadfully  irril 
ray  feelings." 

« *f  Forget,  Sir,  that  I  presumed  to  q 
and  if  you  will  kindly  point  out  my  error, 
endeavour  to  be  more  cautious  in  future." 

'  •*  Forget,  boy,  would  I  could  !  But  you 
not  evade  my  inquiry ;  tell  me,  and  tell 
directly,  what  was  your  motive  for  interropitlDg 
me  resi>ecting  Astol  ?'*  The  word  seemwi  W 
come  from  him  as  ir  his  life's  blood  followed  il 
•'  Yes,"  he  continued,  almost  with  a  groan, 
have  said  the  word  again.  How  many  yatf 
have  passed  since  I  last  uttered  that  hated 
1  have  tried  in  gaiety,  I  have  sought  in  diH 
pation^^iu  fatigue  and  danger,  I  have 
VQured  to  seek   obhvion, — in    religion    I    ha 
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for  relief, — ^but  all  in  vain  ;  that  one  word 
uuaans  me,  and  recalls  the  anguish  and  misery 
llie  past !" 

'  Sir  Edward  appeared  so  totally  unconscious 
f  my  presence,  that  fearing  he  would  feel  addi- 
1  displeasure  at  my  knowledge  of  what 
Ihght  fall  from  him  in  his  agitation,  I  rose  to 
nve  the  room,  and  had  just  placed  my  hand 
tlie  lock,  when  he  called,  in  a  voice  that 
iketrified  me,  ••  Return,  if  you  pleaie,  Mr. 
iya;  we  part  not  till  you  have  explained 
jMrpreaent  conduct." 
'"1  entreat  your  pardon,  Sir  Edward,  if  I 
"*Tf  offended ;  but  believe  me,  I  have  nothing 
•"explain,  and  I  am  truly  penitent  for  having 
"'^'Ifrertently  caused  you  so  much  pain." 
'Agaiul  had  to  endure  the  scrutinizing  glance 
oj  compauioD;  whether  the  innocence  of 
^intention  was  portrayed  on  my  features,  I 
not,  but  the  extreme  sternness  of  his 
Dcc  relaxed,  and  he  remained  silent  a 
moments ;    then    he  filled  a  goblet  of  wine 

OL.   Jl.  H 


rclusc.   Sir  Edward  repeated  the 
without  requiring  me  to  do  the  san 
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i<uu,  die-on,  un  orpb«lin, 

fiotre  les  bras  de  Dieu  jett«  de>  bs  i 

It  qui  de  ma  parents  n't&t  jiunaSa  i 

'ne  remained  silent  and  niotionle»  for  a  con- 

^erable  space  of  time :  if  I  were  to  jadge  by 

*;  feelings,  I  should  say  hours.     My  compa- 

[*'on  was  the   first  to  renew  the  convenation. 

^^tcb,  however,  he  did  not  attempt  till  he  had 

}tied  the  decanter  before  him;    and  I   was 

jt  startled,  when  he  abruptly  said,  "  Am! 

r,  Mr,  Evelyn,  tell  me  what  you  hare  beard 

Astol — Astol  Manor  House — the  seat  of  Mr. 

iddock." 

'  The  words  came  from  between  closed  lips, 
an  effort  that  was  apparently  prodigious; 
Bv  at  the  same  time,  he  made  every  sjUable 
as  long  as  it  trould  have  been  if  pro- 
meed  in  his  usual  manner. 
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*  "  I  have  heard  nothing.  Sir." 

*  "  Nothing,  Sir ! — ^Then  why  did  you  i 
what  you  knew  would  harrow  up  my  sou] 

'  "  Sir  Edward,"  said  I,  with  firmness.  * 
already  said  my  oflTonce  was  not  intention 
I  am  truly  sorry  for  what  has  passed, 
say  no  more.  If  I  have  offended  bey< 
giveness,  tell  me  so  at  once>  and  I  will  si 
my  fate.  But  do  not  treat  me  as  an  ui 
unthankful  wretch,  who  has  no  gratitud 
benefits  you  have  bestowed  on  him  !*' 

Sir  Edward  regarded  me  earnestly ; 
speech  did  not  appear  to  increase  his  ai 
the  contrary,  his  voice  was  rather  milder 
again  spoke. 

"  If,  Mr.  Evelyn,  you  know  nothing, 
this  particular  period,  brought  the  name 
to  your  recollection  ?  " 

'  After  what  had  passed,  I  concluded  n 
plan  would  be  to  explain  all  without  res< 
I  answered,  "  Because  Mrs.  Aubrey  men 
in  her  last  illness." 

"  That,  Sir,  was  three  years  ago ;  'tis 
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it  should  have  slumbered  in  your  recollection  till 
now." 

'  "  The  packet  you  gave  me  before  you  left 
Westirell  contained  a  letter  which  recalled  it  to 
wy  remembrance." 

'  "  Have  you  that  letter  ?  " 

'  "  It  is  up  stairs,  Sir.'' 

'  "  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  it  ?  " 

t'  "  Not  any,  Sir." 
•  "  Fetch  it,  then,  young  man." 
*  I  obeyed,  and  soon  returned  with  the  packet, 
r  Edward's  manner  was  stern,  and,  I  thought, 
ifeeling ;  but  it  appeared  impossible  to  refuse 
any  demand  of  his.  There  was,  at  times,  an 
iniposing  grandeur  in  bis  demeanour,  a  haughti* 
iiess  that  would  be  obeyed.  It  was  totally  dif- 
li»rem  from  the  gentlemanly  politeness  of  his 
^■lisually  cold  but  attentive  courtesy.  I  could  as 
^'•oon  have  refused  a  monarch  on  his  throne  as 
Sir  E«.l«ard  Meredelh,  when  he  questioned  me 
.t-*  I  had  never  before  been  questioned.  He  took 
the  paper  from  my  hand,  and,  without  speaking. 


IS0  rontcDDocB. 

h»  mmd  k  aHMt  aticDtivelj,  pooderuig  om  m\ 
9»  I  eoald  well  perceive,  for  I 
d  iL  At  Wqgtb  he  placed  it  on  the 
R9lia|^  Iris  head  cm  his  hand,  be  ip" 
aooK  time  Vwt  to  meditation.  Agaifl 
<iwnilf<d,  without  apology  or  m- 


*  Wlml  w«s  the  impression  conreTed,'*  to 
4.  *"  kgr  the  perusal  of  that  letter  ?  " 
^  Ody  that  there  was  a  mpteiy  otmnfdta 
li  a^mlt  vineh  m%lit  find  m.  solution  at-—' 


1 


'-At 

'  *■  1  hafvaathiD^  more  to  my.     It  is  nat 
tftal  1  thPiU  wall  for  infomoation  respecting  m^ 
Imth :  «■  it  is.  I  know  neither  my  name 

You.  Sir  Edward,  tnust  allow 
in  that  respect,  is  not  desirable: 
I  am  pciiecdty  mauible  of  the  obligation 
wmier  to  ywa ;  tnd  I  am  quite  aware 
■aaay  adrastages  I  poaccaa  ia  your  friendship-^ 
Sir  Edward  interrupted 
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L'  "  Did  you  ever  make  your  present  demand  of 
R.  Aubrey  ? " 
"Often,  Sir." 

•  "  And  what  did  you  leam  from  her  ?  " 
' "  No  more  than  I  have  from  you,  Sir.     No- 

hing  to  ease  my  mind;  but  occasional  sen- 
Iroces,  that  made  me  even  more  desirous  of 
Uwring  what  related  to  myself," 
'  "  Repeat  those  sentences." 
'  I  endeavoured  to  recall  every  word  relative  to 
toyaelf,  which  I  had  ever  heard  my  aunt  utter. 
Sr  Edward  moved  not,  spoke  not,  but  listened 
*i'h  profoimd  attention. 

'  When  I  assured  him  that  I  had  told  him  all, 
^  »aid,  in  the  same  stern  voice,  with  a  scornful 
Ml—"  You,  no  doubt,  give  all  credit  \x>  the  in- 
'•"'atioo,  that  you  have  a  right  to  be  here — that 
■«  one  has  more  riffht?" 
'" ^'o  indeed.  Sir; — I  must  be  a  simpleton 

*  Wiere  that : — ^if  it  were  so,  there  co^iUl  be  no 

"True/'  said   h©,  with  a  loud  and  scornful 
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laugh.  "  And  now,  boy,  what  do  you  wist 
to  answer  ?  " 

'  "  I  thought.  Sir,  I  before  said  how  mu 
regret  what  has  occurred,  and  again  I  ini 
you  to  forget  it." 

'  "  I  insist  on  your  obedience  !" 

'  I  felt  compelled  to  obey. 

'  "  Repeat  the  questions  you  intended  to 
Mr.  Evelyn  !" 

*  "  My  first.  Sir,  was,  the  distance  from  he 
Astol  ?  " 

*  •*  Fifteen  miles.     Go  on.  Sir." 

'  "  Astol  Manor,  I  believe  you  said,  belon 
a  Mr.  Penruddock?" 

'  "  It  does.  Sir." 

'  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pei 
dock  ? " 

'  Sir  Edward  did  not  immediately  reply  j 
his  colour  varied,  now  pale,  now  red,  by  ti 
but  his  voice  had  even  more  sternness ;  an 
a  louder  tone,  he  answered, 

'  "  I  am  not." 
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'  I  remained  silent,  hoping  this  slrange  scene 

Kould  be  over;  but  no,  Sir  Edward  again  spoke. 

*'  Go  on,  young  man.  You  have  not  satisfied 

curiosity.     Go  on,  I  say." 

Were  you  ever  acquainted  with  him.  Sir .'  '* 

'  I  wan." 

*  I  have  often  wondered  at  myself  since,  how  I 
summon  sufficient  courage  to  question  the 

person  of  whom,  even  at  the  time,  I  stood  in  the 
deepest  awe : — it  was  my  fate  ;  I  felt  compelled 
to  obey  him  literally,  and  go  on. 

II  '  **  Did  you  know  my  mother,  Sir  Edward?" 
i  *  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  voice  in  \vhich 
vy  companion  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  And 
my  father,  did  you  know  him  ?" 

*  "  I  once  believed  I  did — but  was  deceived." 

•  ••  Deceived,  Sir  Edward  ! — You  will  not  «ay 
my  father  deceived  you,  or  was  dishonourable  in 
his  conduct  ?  " 

'  "  Go  on,  Sir ;  it  is  sufficient  that  1  answer 
your  demands  briefly." 

•  ♦*  Are  my  parents  living  ?  " 

H  5 
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'  "  You  try  tn*  indeed — they  are." 
'  "  Thank  God !  "    I  exclaimed,  claspia|:  iry 
hands  in  thankfulness  and   gratitude ;  while  1 
breathed  a  ailent  acknowledgment  to  Hcaren. 

*  •*  Tell  me.  Sir  Edward,"  said  I,  "  tell  roe,  I 
implore  you,  where  I  shall  find  them  ?" 

*  "  Have  you  not  told  me  that  ?  "  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  letter. 

*  "  Oh,  ye»— at  Ast^l ;  but  how  shall  I  gf' 
acquainted  at  Astol?  Can  you,  Sir  Ed^vafli. 
prociu'e  rae  an  introduction?*' 

*  '•  I  procure  an  introduction  to  Astol !  J***' 
Heaven !  What  more  is  there  in  store  for  tn?  ? 

'  "  If  you  were  once  acquainted.  Sir,  there  wiw 
be  little  diflBcuUy." 

'  "  Have  you  finished  your  interrogalion,  V»' 
Evelyn?" 

'  "  I  have.  Sir." 

'  "  Then,  if  you  please,  we  will  retire ; 
morrow  I  will  comply  with  your  demand  of 
introduction  to  Astol  Manor  House*'' 
,      *  I  waa  beginning  to  utter  my  thanlu,  but    ^ 
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Iward  beard  them  not :  taking  a  lamp  from 

table,  be  hastily  left  the  apartment. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  my 

Ifuardian,  in  which  he  regretted  not  being  able 

po comply  with  ray  request  so  soon  as  he  desired, 

II  but  he  intreated  my  patience  for  a  few  days. 
li  ... 

'  A  week  elapsed,  during  which  time  I   nerer 

■»wSir  Edward.     At  the  end  of  the  eighth  day 

kesent  for  me  in  the  library.     I  found  him  as  I 

^  been  accustomed  to  see  him,  cold,  calm,  and 

PoUte.    I  could  not  help,  even  at  that  moment, 

*>fidering  what  a  strange  personage  my  com- 

PtsioD  was.     When  in  the  world,  he  was  all  Hfe 

«ttl  animation — the  first  object  in  all  gay  society. 

Alone  wiih  me,  he  was  cold  and  collected  ;  but 

''^tber  gay  nor  social ;  and   I   had  seen  him 

*^ni,  contemptuous,  and  bitterly  sarcastic. 

' "  Be  seated,  Mr.  Ev«lyn,"  said  my  beiiefac- 

""■    "  I  hope  you  have  all  the  information  you 

'*<luire?''     I  bowed  my  assent.     "  Since  I  last 

^**  to  you,  Mr.  Evelyn,  I  have  formed  the  re- 

"•ton  to  travel.     It  is  your  wish  to  visit  Astol 
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Mukor  House.     Vou  will  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  while  I  Bm  absent      My  steward  will 
supply  you  with  every   requisite;  and  \f  ymt 
visit  to  Mr.  Penruddock  doe«  not  answer  jwir 
expectalion,  or  if  you  are  not  welcome,  you  f«ii 
at  any  time  return  to  Westwell — the  servant* 
have  onit'rs  to  obey  your  commands.     But  I  few 
I  undertook  more  than  I  could  perform,  whrnl 
proniifsed  you  an  introduction  to  Astol.    1  haf** 
since  reflected  that  my  acquaintance  might  be» 
bar  to  your  reception.     I  am  informe^l  that  tiw 
Lortl  of  Astol  lives  in  the  most  secluded  maaneT» 
and  will  not  admit  nsiters ;  but  you.  Mr.  Evely™ 
area  young  man  of  spirit   and  ingenuity;  >* 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  admissio* 
My  people,  as  I   said  before,  will  assist  you    • 
every  possible  ivay.     I   would   rather  this  yr^ 
done  without  my  interference;  but  a  promise 
sacred,  and  must  be  fulfilled.     When  you  h^ 
tried    every    method,    should    you    despair      * 
success,   this,"  continued    he,   taking    a   seal* 
paper  from  his  desk,  *'  this  will  open  the  g»*^ 
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Astol ; — but  mark  me,  Sir,  and  imear  to  fol- 
r  my  direction.  You  will  uot  attempt  to  de- 
iver  this  paper  till  all  other  means  have  failed. 
«iU  answer  for  your  admission  when  this  ib 
given  to  Mr.  Penruddock ;  but  before  I  give  it, 
you  must  take  your  solemn  oath  that  you  will 
useerery  endeavour  to  avoid  requiring  tliis  do- 
cutnent ;  and  if  you  succeed,  you  will  return  it 
to  me  unopened.  Will  you  swear,  Mr,  Evelyn?" 
"•  I  will.  Sir."  And  I  took  the  oath  as  he 
Reared. 

' "  Tis  well.  And  now,  young  man,  we  pan 
''  you  wish  to  communicate  with  me,  direct, 
"Owr  cover,  to  ray  steward  ; — he  will  supply 
your  Wants  of  every  description.  You  have  also 
'"c  use  of  tliis  house,  to  go  or  come  whenever 
^'^  please.  Once  more,  farewell.  I  wish  you 
'*^«od  happiness." 

^'1  this  was  so  unexpected,  so  strange,  that  I 

**  perfectly  confused.      Sir    Edward    going 

'^l.  I  should  be  quite  alone   in  the  world  ; 

sinking  of  the  heart  came  over  mc.     I 


and 
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could  have  loved  my  guardian ;  nay,  I  did  ] 
him  ; — but  whenever  I  made  an  atfemptatn 
than  politeness,  some  studied  coldness^  a| 
bitter  observation,  threw  me  back  on  myaetfi 
increased  the  loneliness  of  my  feeling  | 
Edv^ard  offered  his  hand.  I  took  it.  medi 
cally ;  but  a  slight  pressure  ^ven  by  the  id 
net,  which  increased  to  a  grasp  before  he  n 
quished  my  hand,  overcame  my  fortitude, 
like  a  child  I  wept.  He  looked  steadily  at' 
for  a  moment ;  then  brushed  his  hand  beford 
eyes;  again  he  gated  eamesdy  in  my  &c« 
when,  to  ray  great  surprise,  he  threw 
round  me,  pressed  me  with  a  convulsive 
his  heart,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  he  quitted 
room.  Before  I  had  recovered  my 
he  was  far  ftiom  Westwell  Park. 

'  And  now,  dear  Laura,  my  tale  will  sooii 
ended.  I  tried  every  method  to  gain  an  in 
duction  to  your  father.  I  wrote ;  my^| 
were  returned  by  Mr.  Groves,  saying,  "  1 
Penruddock  never  received  visiters  nor  lettei 


wrote  to  Mr.  Barwell,  and  tli»»^ 
lit  rollowed.     1  took  a  lodging  at  the  near»»si 
.  hoping  some  lucky  chance  would  enable 
to  effect  my  object  without  using  Sir  Ed- 
's letter.     With   every  disappointment   my 
increased.     At  last  it  was  uncontrollable, 
hen,  by  chance,   1   heard  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  enacting  the  part  of  gipsies,  it  struck 
UK  as  a  good  idea,  and  that  I  would  adopt  it. 
The  steward  at  Westwell  procured  me  materials. 
*nil  old  Joseph  was  my  fellow  gipsy.     It  was 
*eU  for  my  secret  that  Mr.  Ray  land  did  not 
''wit  our  tent  —  my  aged    companion    would 
^Mcely  have  evaded  his  curiosity.    For  a  month 
*«  loitered  in  the   neighbourhood,  occasionally 
"trying  our  place  of  rest.     .\t  last,  wearied  out 
^^  my  failures,  I  determined  to  seek  an  intro- 
'^iction  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Rayland.     I   was 
'•iccessful  in  ray  effort,  and  fortunately  was  ad- 
'""led  to  their  tents  the  very  night  your  house 
'^attacked.      You,   Miss  Penruddock,   know 


tike 


^.    I  have  now  been  nearly  two  years  an 
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"  And  your  motive,*'  inquired  Laura,  iemi 
he  hesitated — "  have  yovi  learned " 

"  Any  account  of  tny  parents  ?  I  have  not 
1  am  as  totally  ignorant  as  when  I  first  k- 
lered.*' 

"  Vou  have  not  related  what  occurred  when 
wo  left  you  with  ray  father, — are  you  allowed  '<i 
mention  the  particulars  of  that  interview  ?" 

*'  Your  father,  dear  Laura,  was  equally  ap- 
tated.  but  in  a  different  manner  from  Sir  Ed- 
ward.    No  word  escaped   him,  but   his  «»"* 
tonance  told  plainly  that  some  powerful  feelinf. 
had    possession   of  his   mind ; — ^when   he  h*" 
perused  the  letter   or  document,   whichever    '^ 
mi^ht  be,  he  demanded    if  I  were   acquain**** 
with  the  contents.     On  my  reply  in  the  nejjati*'*'' 
he  made  a   few  inquiries    respecting  my  e£«^*y 
days,    and  then  he  told  me,  I  was  welcome 
remain  at  Astol  as  his  guest,  but  it  must  be 
certain  conditions,  which  should  be  written  do^*' 
for  me.     These  conditions,  which  I  afterwa*" 
received,  place  me  in  the  same  situation,  »* 
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lave  since  learned,  with  all  the  other  inhabitants 

Astol,  and  which,  while  residing  here,  they  are 

ind  implicitly  and  without  question  to  obey. 

1  would  have  agreed  to  any  stipulation  to  ensure 

my   reception,  or   rather  my  continuance  here. 

^_£ut  in  respect  of  information  I  have  not  ad- 

^Braaced  one  step." 

^1  Evelyn,  though  he  spoke  the  truth,  did  not 
^piprak  the  whole  truth;  he  did  nut  \v\\  Laura 
that  for  many  weeks  and  months  he  had  thought 
ly  of  her.  His  feelings,  as  a  child,  had  been 
syond  the  growth  of  boyhood.  Residing 
iHrely  with  elderly  persons,  or  those  much 
f above  his  own  age,  he  had  attained  an  extreme 
state  of  precocity,  and  his  thoughts,  words,  and 

tactions  were  above  his  years. 
Since  he   had  been  an   inmate  at  Astol  his 
eompanions  were  his  equals.     Tlie  influence  of 
beauty,  youth,  and  cheerfulness,  had  an  astonish- 
^■iug  eflftfct  on  his  character,  and  in  an  inverse 
^1  rattOk  instead  of  advancing,  it  threw  him  back  to 
the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  mind  which  is 
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SO  desirable  in  early  days.  At  seventeen  Evelyn 
was  what  he  should  have  been  at  fifteen.  He 
was  happier  in  the  change,  and  more  contented 
to  remain  quiet,  and  await  the  help  of  time  W 
elucidate  the  mystery  of  his  birth.  There  were 
periods  when  he  totaUy  forgot  there  were  other 
persons  in  the  world  than  himself  and  Laura 
Penruddock. 

'•  But  tell  me,"  said  Laura,  before  they  «• 
parated,  "  did  you  relate  all  this  to  my  f«' 
ther?" 

'•  Not  quite  so  circumstantially  as  1  have  to 
you ;  but  I  repeated  the  chief  part." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  it  to  any  other  J*'"' 
son  ? " 

"  I  have  not.  Sir  Edward  never  stipulated  con- 
cerning secrecy,  any  further  than  respecting  "'*' 
sealed  paper.  Nor  did  my  aunt,  Mrs,  Aubrey 
ever  caution  me  on  that  point ;  perhap*  **** 
thought  the  wiser  way  was  not  to  awaken  l*J 
curiosity  by  recommending  silence;  ot,  p^*^ 
haps,  she  trusted  to  chance :  if  so.  chance  be- 
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Criended  her  intention  ;  or  my  own  solitary  dis- 
position might  have  some  weight.  She  depended 
poesibly  on  that.  I  never  felt  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  speak  of  my  infancy  to  a  stranger ;  nor 
should  I  to  you,  Laura,  when  I  first  knew  you ; 
but  80  many  montlis  have  elapsed  without  any 
letter  or  token  from  Sir  Edward  Meredeth,  that 
1  almost  begin  to  suspect  he  has  quite  discarde<l 
me ; — if  so,  I  know  no  person  to  whom  I  owe 
ence ;  and,  alas,  1  am  free  to  utter  what  I 
please.  Still,  I  would  not  speak  of  this  to  the 
world." 

Evelyn*s  tale  caused  much  reflection  in  the 
mind  of  Laura.  That  he  was  connected  in  some 
way  with  her  family  seemed  beyond  a  doubt ; — 
and  Sir  Edward  Meredeth — he  was  the  person 
whom  she  remembered  so  faintly,  and  whom 
Mrs. Weston  had  designated  as  "  Sir  Edward;'' 
— but  though  so  much  information  had  been 
^ven.  it  aflbrded  no  insight,  but  rather  increase<l 
the  perplexity  of  her  reminiscences.  She  did 
not  Dame  them  to  Evelyn ;  she  felt  a  repugnance 


•t  ao  doing,  for  which  she  could  not 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  did  not 
9he  would  be  justified  in  speaking  of 
father  and  Mrs.  Weston  kept  so  secret. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tbui  I  talk  of  dreimu 
Wluch  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  rain  phantasy  ; 
Which  ii  aa  thin  offtubstaace  ai  the  air. 

^Days  and  weeks  glided  away  in  the  solitude  of 
itoi,  without  any  perceptible  change   in  tlie 
inhabitants.     Evelyn  still  sought  every  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  his  lore  for  Laura  ;  and  Laura 
■  an   uniformly   laughed  at   his   romance.      She 
^vwould  occasionally  endeavour  to  persuade  him 
"     that  he  was  wasting  his  time,  and  advise  him  to 

t visit  Westwell ; — but  Evelyn  was  so  wretched 
and  dejected,  at  what  he  called  the  implied  wish 
for  his  absence,  that  Latira  forebore  the  subject, 
Maying  one  day  when  they  had  had  a  long  discus- 
sion on  the  point,  "  Well,  Evelyn,  if  you  take 
my  good  counsel  so  contrary  to  what  I  intend, 


I  must  perforce  be  silent,  and  not  let 
dom  be  slighted." 


my 
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A  few  days  after,  to  the  surprise  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  diutier  circle,  Evelyn  did  not 
make  his  appearance  when  the  second  brllrang. 
A  few  moments'  delay  was  given  by  his  young 
hostess.  **  We  will  wait  till  he  comes,  Luc}," 
said  Laura :  "  as  our  guest  he  is  entitled  to  so 
much  courtesy  ;  and  he  is  so  shy,  he  will  ft^fl 
annoyed  at  the  idea  of  having  delayed  our 
meal." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  Miss  Penruddock; 
but,  really,  Mr.  Evelyn  should  attend  to  tinx, 
particularly  when  he  knows  how  exact  Mr.  P«'i' 
ruddock  is.    I  will  just  look  if  he  is  on  the  lawn. 

*'  And  I,  Lucy,  will  step  to  the  Ubrary." 

But  Evelyn  was  neither  in  the  library  nor  on 
the  lawn  ;  and  his  young  friends  were  oblig«l'o 
join  the  dinner-table  without  him.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Penruddock  was  more  than  usualiy 
absent  that  day ;  and  after  the  first  inqu^ 
relative  to  Evelyn,  when  Lucy  ventured  tb« 
supposition  of  his  having  the  head-achei  *^** 
might  be  in  his  bed-room,  he  appeared  Lo  (ot^^^ 
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im  and  the  whole  party.     The  day  was  warm 
d  close,  and  Laura  had  formed  the  same  sup- 
sit  ion   as    Lucy;  but  before  she  joined  the 
ie,  she  sent  to  Evelyn's  room, — he  was  not 
e.     Lucy  was  not  aware  of  this;   but  her 
!ea  seemed  to  satisfy  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
T  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject ;  and 
hen  the  young  ladies  retired  to  the  summer- 
lour,  ihey  were  fuU  of  wonder  respecting  the 
gligence  of  their  companion.     They  went  to 
le  Fair)-  Mounts  searched  various  parts  of  the 
gf>ounds  and  park,  but  Evelyn  was  not  in  any 
those  places. 

At  length  they  returned  to  the  house,  and 
found  Weston  just  seated  in  her  evening  chair, 
wiiile  the  servant  was  arranging  the  tea-table : 
— they  made  inquiry  if  she  had  seen  Mr. 
EveljTi. 

'     "  No,  1  have  not,  my  dears.     Brenner  tells 
aae  he  was  not  at  dinner." 

or  tea  either,  it  seems,"  said  Lucy.     "  I 
;liope  he  is  not  going  to  fly  off,  in  the  same  man- 
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^H 

ner  he  came ; — but,  merciful  Hcavei^H 

^^M 

certain  gentleman,  and  he  is  sure  to  W^^ 

^^M 

"  Thank  you,   Lucy,    for   the    cotiipf 

^^M 

returned  Evelyn  laughing ;  "  but  reallj 

^^M 

j                         ashamed  of  having  been  so  neglectfi^di 
'                              "  You  have  been  a  tnmnt   indeeo^l 

^^M 

^^M 

Laura ;  "  but  are  you  not  famished  ?    11 

^^M 

had  no  dinner ;  and  where  have  you  baaj 

^^M 

"  1  am  tolerably  hungry,  but  I  wi^H 

^^M 

1                          with  Martha's  cakes, — and,  where  haiitl 

^^M 

— why,  I  have  been  asleep/'               ^^ 

^^M 

"  Asleep,  Mr.  Evelyn !  why  I  we^H 

^^M 

1                                                  room  myself,  when  I  heard  you  were^| 

^^M 

ner,"  said  Mrs.  Weston.                       ^M 

^^M 

i                                                         "  You  did   not  find  me  there,  M«I^ 

^^m 

I  was  fast  asleep  in   the  park,  near  oui 

^^M 

1                                                      Mount,  just  in  the  shade  of  the  grove, 

^^M 

'                                                   back  of  the  mount." 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

"  How  very  imprudent,  Evelyn,  you  yi 

^^^^^^^H 

your  death.     What  could  make  you  a^ 

^^m 

silly  a  manner  ?  "                                   ^H 

1 

L^^^^^^^^                                  "  The  weather,  Laura.     I  was  overcoa 
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the  beat,  and  having  once  fuUen  asleep,  why, 
you  know  well,  there  was  do  chance  of  waking 
till  Nature  herself  permitted — all  was  so  still  and 
•o  quiet.'* 

•'  Why,  yes,  we  have  no  sounds  to  scare  slum 
ber;  so,  that  being  the  case,  we  must  forgivi> 
I,  f9V*  absence.  Evelyn." 
^B  "  It  will  be  rather  hard,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
^H^aaton^  "  if  you  do  not,  when  Mr.  Evel)'Ti  has 
^pioat  his  dinner, — that  is  punishment  enough  for 
[    bring  *leepy." 

^^   *'  Ah,  very  true,  Mrs.  Weston  ;  but  he  mttst 
^Btill  play   the   gallant  with  us  in  our  evening 
^^ramble, — but  we  will  have  a  tray  ordered   for 
you." 

*•  Do  not  send  for  anything  substantial,  I 
prefer  tea ; — and  I  am  quite  ready  to  stay  out 
I  as  long,  and  ramble  as  far  as  you  please." 
^P  "  Vou  may  safely  promise  that/'  observi'd 
Lucy,  "  for  look  at  yonder  black  cloud;  and 
•ee,  there  are  some  hea%-y  drops.  You  must 
prepare  to  entertain  us  this  evening  either  with 
vou  II.  X 
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your  book  or  some  new  Uilty,  to  beguile  the 
hours."  I 

Evelyn  read  and  sang  to  amuse  his  ooinpa> 
nions ; — but  he  read  inattentively,  and  his  siag* 
ing  was  false.  '*  I  told  you,"  said  Laura,  "how 
it  would  be ;  you  have  taken  cold,  and  «e  shaO- 
have  the  pleasure  of  nursing  you.  Take  nif 
advice, — go  to  bed,  and  by  a  Uttle  attention  aow, 
future  harm  may  be  prevented." 

'*  Miss  Penruddock  counsels  you  well.  Mr. 
Evelyn,"  observed  Mrs.  Weston ;  "  let  me  pfli^ 
suade  you  to  follow  her  advice.  I  will  ord« 
your  bed  to  be  warmed,  and  a  basin  of  hot  gtw 
for  you." 

"  My  good  Mrs.  Weston,  hot  gruel  and  t 
warm  bed  in  July !  No,  thank  you ; — ^but  I 
will  comply  with  j'our  request  so  far  as  retin"! 
goes.  I  do  not  feel  exactly  well;  I  bcliewtW 
sun  may  have  given  me  a  head-ache ;  but  ni 
warm  remedies; — to-morrow  1  doubt  not 
being  well  again,  so  good  night,  my  kii 
friends.'' 
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xt  day  Evelyn  pronounced  himself 
perfectly  well,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
companions,  who   insisted,   as  he   said,  on  his 

teiag  dull  and  out  of  spirits.  In  vain  Evelyn 
fotested  against  their  decree  of  remaining  still 
nd  quiet.  Irle  was  quite  well ;  they  only  wanted 
to  punish  him.  As  for  being  stupid,  he  was 
alw«ys  60 :  he  "  never  was  so  bright  as  Lucy  or 

I  Miss  Pen  ruddock." 
\  "  Very  true.  Evelyn,"  replied  Laura  ;  "  but 
jou  are  not  moderately  cheerful  to-day;  you 
look  as  mournful  and  forlorn  as  if  you  were  on 
peoance : — ^that  you  ought  to  be  ;  but  as  we 
•  hare  not  imposed  any  penalty  for  your  impru- 
dence  " 


% 
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"  Why,  Nature  has  done  it  for  us,"  said  Lucy, 
'**  in  the  shape  of  a  cold.     So,  there  is  a  good 
boy,  acknowledge  you  were  very  wrong  yester- 
ay,  and  are  very  stupid  to-day  ;  then  you  shall 
left  to  your  own  meditation." 
'  No,  LucVi  you  often  tell  me  our  sex  are  ob- 
stinate and  self-willed ;  though  how  you  came 
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by  your  wisdom  is  rather  puzzling  to  me,  leeing 
you  hare  but  a  scanty  proportion  of  subjects  kit 
studyiug  human  nature.'* 

"  We,"  returned  Lucy,  in  a  pompous  tone,— 
"  we  study  from  ancient  nature,  not  from  the 
puny  lordlings  of  the  present  day. 

"  We  icftii  the  tales  of  G^reece  and  Hooie, 

And  learn  hoxr  Brutus  niled  at  home  : — " 

and  then  think*  of  Sir  Charles  GraindUoa, 
whom  we  have  got  in  various  dresses  and  diren 
colours,  all  over  the  house  ; — and  in  records ;  W 
me  think — one — two — three.  Why,  blew  n^ 
there  are  three  sets  of  Sir  Charles  belonging  to 
Madam  Weston  alone  1  She,  good  lady,  doateo« 
the  precise  Baronet;  and,  dear  Madam  WesW"- 
is  it  not  true  that  you  venerate  the  stately  Don,*" 
much  so,  that  you  actually  carried  a  volume  to 
church  one  Sunday  instead  of  a  prayer-book  ? 

"  For  shame,  Lucy ;  you  know  it  was  a  im*' 
fake ;  and  I  almost  believe  you  put  the  book  o" 
my  handkerchief : — as  for  adminng  themWO*' 
and  dignified  behaviour  of  Sir  Charles,  etrefJ 
person  must  approve  them."" 
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**  But  Mr.  Raylaod  and  Evelyn  both  say 
such  stiff  formality  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
daya;— *very  thing  is  reversed,  according 
their  account ; — they  report,  that  the  ladie.^ 
e  expected  to  entertain  the  gentlepien ;  and, 
lead  of  the  beau  bowing  to  the  belle,  it  is  the 
lie  must  bow  to  the  beau." 
"  My  dear  Laura,  I  wonder  you  can  attend 
to  what  young  gentlemen  say, — such  nonsense ! 
Mr.  Ray  land  was  very  kind,  and  endeavoured 
to  entertain  us ;  but  you  roust  not  believe  all  he 
invented  for  our  amusement.  There,  you  had 
much  better  take  a  walk,  than  stay  and  find  fault 

vrith " 

"  Your  pattern  of  propriety,  eh  Weston  ?" 
ntenrupted  Laura;  •' tvcll,  we  will  go,  and  re- 
lease you  from  your  plagues." 

Another  month  passed  away ;  the  bright  tints 
of  summer  were  giving  way  to  the  richer  and 
more  sober  hues  of  autumn,  with  its  deep  brown 
and  yellow  fohage;  the  red  berries  of  the  haw- 
thorn and  mouniaiu  ash  mingled  with  the  gay 
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leaves  of  the  sycaraore,  and  the  silvery  lircli 
waved  its  elegant  branches,  the  beauty  and  gnae 
of  the  forest  In  Astol  Park,  every  tree  had  foil 
space  to  exhibit  its  peculiar  attribute,  i^bcthtr 
of  grandeur  or  elegance ;  and  though  there  wew 
but  few  to  view,  yet  those  few  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  admiration  of  the  majesty  and  might  of 
these  natires  of  the  forest.  Many  of  ih^'CD 
had  shaded  the  lawns  of  Astol  for  cenMrips 
Numbers  had  traditional  names : — There  •»-' 
the  Conqueror's  oak — Fit 2 warren's  elm— ^Ik" 
beech  of  Queen  Maud — an  ash  that  had  shfi 
tered  King  Stephen — and  a  gigantic  plane  tint 
bore  the  title  of  King  Charles  ;  for  though  fhw* 
was  no  record  to  prove  that '  the  merr}'  monarrii 
had  ever  found  shelter  among  the  branches  of* 
plane  in  the  New  Forest,  yet  tl»ere  was  nothing 
to  disprove  it;  and  why  should  not  Astol  bos*' 
the  branches  of  royalty  as  well  as  Boscobf' 
Rufus  trees  were  innumerable;  and  there  »** 
such  certain  testimony  that  the  arrow  rebound^^ 
from  each  of  them,  that  Laura,  when  a  chilu* 
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inquired  of  Mrs.  Weston,  **  how  often  ihey  had 
killed  poor  King  William? — it  was  cruel  to  kill 
^■jliini  80  many  times."     Our  young  lovers  name- 
sake, of  sylran  memory,  might  have  questioneil 
the  probability  of  these  trees  having  existed  so 
many  centuries ;    but  those  who  delight  in  ro- 
mance heed  not  probability ;  and  the  inmates  of 
^_  Astol  bestowed  no  thought  on  the  longe\  ity  of 
^ftlhe  sylvan  world.      Each  aged  trunk  had  its 
^traditioD;    every  flourishing  tree  its  tale; — it 
would  have  grieved  many,  besides  our  youthful 
^P  friends,  had  these  legends  been  disproved.     In- 
numerable were  these  wonders  of  nature,  that 
spread  their   branches  in  proud  magnificence, 
while  others  were  even  more  interesting  in  decay, 
— the  trunk  gnarled  and  bare,  whose   scanty 
branches,  and  scattered  stems  springing  from  one 
comer  of  the  tiroo-wom  bark,  seemed  as  if  they 
mourned,    while   tliey   spoke  strongly  of  tho«e 
mystic  days  when  truth  and  fiction  were  strangely 
mingled,  and  left  a  mysterious  pleasure  behind 
them — a  halo  of  romance — which  will  scarcely 
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allow  the  mind  to  beliere  that  those  days  we  to 
fondly  decorate  with  ideal  charms,  were  in  reality 
even  like  the  present  hour,  without  myslery,— 
without  romance.  But  who  would  wiah  the  veil 
of  fancy  removed  ? — who  would  destroy  the  il- 
lusion which  the  imagination  throws  over  the 
records  of  other  times — making  the  broken  arch 
and  ruined  lower  the  solace  and  delight  of  nj«ny 
a  wayward  mind  ? 

In  contrast  to  these  beauties,  there  was  one 
group  of  about  twenty  firs,  planted  in  regular 
rows  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other;" 
they  were  perfectly  out  of  place  amid  the  luxu- 
riance of  nature,  and  many  a  passing  wish  *»* 
uttered  for  their  destruction,  particularly  hy 
Lucy,  who  said  they  always  reminded  b«r  '•' 
Mrs.  Weston's  prigish  baronet,  and  his  yea  anu 
nay  darling ;  and  she  was  wont  to  apply  "'* 
name  to  the  firs,  calling  them  the  '*  Grandi** 
Group/*  Mr.  Penruddock  never  destroyea  » 
tree ; — his  object  was  to  increase,  not  dimiuish  "™f 
barriers  that  concealed  his  dwelling  ;  els<?>  p<*** 
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ubly,  this  gloofray  grove  would  not  have  been  left 
where  it  was  a  conspicuous  object  from  Lucy's 
bed-chamber ;  and  Laura  had  her  share  of  the 
annoyance,  it  being  also  opposite  hers;  but,  as 
she  told  Lucy^  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
them^  and  they  had  so  many  windows,  with  the 
most  delightful  proepect^  they  might  surely  let 
this  poor  group  remain  in  peace. 

Our  youthftd  trio  were  taking  a  late  ramble, 
admiring  the  varied  foliage,   and   anticipating 
with  regret  the  time  when  their  evening  walks 
would  terminate,  when  they  passed  close  to  an 
old  thorn,  which  stood  in  a  wild  and  unfrequented 
part  of  the  park.     It  was  that   delightful  tiiite 
when  twilight  throws  the  soft  and  sober  tint,  so 
soothing  and  refreshing  to  the  mind,  after  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  the  day — "  the  hour  to  medi- 
tation due.'*     Our  young  foresters  seemed  in- 
^klined,  as  they  walked  slowly  towards  the  an- 
^Keieut  hawthorn,  not  to  defraud  the  hour  of  its 
^B^  due."    They  had  been  some  thirty  minutes 
silent,  —  a   mont  unusual   circumstance, —  when 
Lucy  suddenly  stopped,  saying,  i  5 
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••  Where  are  we  rambling — surely,  it  k 
to  return  ? " 

"  Not  yet/'  replied  Evelyn  ;  "  the  moon  wiil 
soon  be  up,  and  all  is  so  calm,  so  cool,  and « 
clear,  it  is  really  delightful." 

•*  Then  come  away  from  this  part ;  I  do  m* 
like  to  walk  near  Edith's  Thorn,  nor  the  Grau- 
dison  Group,  aAer  the  svm  has  departed." 

*'  And  why  not,  Lucy,  what  objectioa 
you  to  those  places  ?  '* 

"  Lucy,"  said  Laura,  laugliing.  "  has  a  bus* 
dred  objections  to  many  parta  of  the  park;  b"* 
this  thorn  has  a  dreadful, — dreadful  character! 

'•  And  why.  pray  ? '' 

•  Why  half  the  trees  in  the  chace  are  hauni«l 
— and  this  thorn  has  a  worse  reputation  tliui  ^ 
neighbours.'* 

"  I  thought  1  had  known  all  the  legenJ*' 
Astol ! " 

•  You  know  all  the  legends  of  Astol  l-^Wlif" 
you  have  lived  here  twenty  years,  and  tn'*"*? 
more  to  that, — why  then  you  may,  pjrhap* 
chance  to  know  one-twentieth  part.'' 
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Then,"  replied  Evelyn,  laughing  heartily,  "  1 
as  well  rest  quiet,  and  not  allempt  learninjj 
the  forest  lore." 

"  Don't   laugh  so  loud,    Mr.    Evelyn,"    Huid 
Lucy,  with  rather  a  peevish  accent;  "  I  am  surv 
ere  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  iu  this  wild  part/' 
id  she  thought,  "  your  merriment  is  not  alto- 
natural;  it  sounds  ominously  in   a  bad 
eighbourhood." 

But  do  tell  me  why  this  tree  has  such  an 
•Til  report  ?     I  am  all  curiosity  to  know,*' 

"  Vou  may  as  well  dismiss  your  curiosity  at 
onoe,  without  you  wish  to  share  ihe  fate  of  Mr-s. 
Blue  Beard.  I  cajinot  think  why  we  stayed  out 
•o  late  r' 

'•  Where  is  Mr.  Harwell  to-night,  Lucy  ?  ' 
asked  Evelyn. 

•'  Mr.  Barwell  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
*'  With  it — with  what  f  '• 
'*  1  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Lucy,  trying 
to  laugh;  "  you  mean  to  insinuate  that   I   am 
tired  of  remaining  out  because   Reuben  is  not 
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with  us,  but  Laura  knows   I  do  not  Uke  this 
place." 

"  Lucy  has  heard  all  manner  of  wonderful 
tal«*  relating  to  the  forest,  and  more  particu- 
larly about  tliis  thorn." 

"  Vou  have  board  the  same,  Laura." 
"  Yes, — but  you  believe  them ;  I  do  not." 
**  I  wish  you  may  never  have  cause  to  bdien] 
them." 

'•  Well,  Evelyn  shall  have  the  benefit  of  our 
knowledge,"  returned  Laura,  "  and  I  will  t^ 
the  tale  in  your  own  style,  your  own  words.  To 
begin  with  the  beginning.    This  is  one  of  th* 
hundred  trees  that  sent  back  the  arrow  to  kill* j 
tyrant :  in  the  next   place,  a  damsel  who  lo«* 
this  same  red  Rufus  of  a  king,  was  silly  eDOUgb 
to  kill  herself,  out  of  complunent,  and  was  buric 
under  this  very  identical  tree.  I  forget  where  ih*' 
hunting-loving  king  was  interred,  at  WinchestC" 
I  believe ;  it  w^ould   ha^-e  been   much  better 
they  had  buried  him  here  beside  the  lady; 
\>ould  have  saved  him   some   long  walks, 
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it  I  mean,  Evelyn.     Ah^  you  may  smile,  but 

of  our  articles  of  belief,  respecting  spirits 

such-like  beings  is,  that  the  lord  and  lady 

under  this  tree  at  certain  periods,  when, 

r  bewailing  their  separation,  and  frightening 

1  the  other  trees  in  the  park,  who  you  see  wisely 

eep  at  a  respectful  distance,  they  then   very 

coolly   •  bid  farewell,'    and  retire — she  to   her 

girnvB  under  this  very  tree,  and  he  to  Winchester 

Abbey,  or  wherever  they   have  deposited   his 

remains,  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

"  It  is  useless  to  interrupt  you,  Laura«  you 
trill  tell  the  tale  your  own  way ;  but  do  walk 
fiuter.** 

"  Well,"  continued  Laura,  "  this  is  not  all; — 
as  Rufus  was  the  king  of  this  wide  land,  forest 
and  all,  why  the  various  beings  who  repose 
quietly  underground,  and  were  killed  in  any 
out-of-the-way  manner,  conceive  it  their  duty  to 
pay  I  heir  respects  at  these  particular  times ;  so 
that  at  stated  periods  there  are  merry-makings 
among  the  ghostly  world/' 
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Evdyn  laughed  at  Laura's  recital; 
walked  silently  till  they  -wen?  removed  son 
tance  from  the  dreaded  spot,  and  then  sbo 
wmmenced  the  conversation,  saying,  **^ 
were  many  great>  good,  and  wise  men,  who  bi 
in  the  existence  of  spirits;  was  there  ii 
begin,  king  Saul, — you  will  not  dispiitt 
Evelyn?" 

«  You  are  going  very  far  back.  Lt 
those  times  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  ^ 
keep  to  profane  liistory,  such  aa  Laura  h« 
relating." 

"  Then  1  can  bring  forward  an  overwhd 
force.  Plutarch  mentions  spirits,  and  hi 
many  a  gossip  concerning  them,  no  doubt, 
tus,  at  Philippi,  when  the  mi^ty  Ceaaii 
him  a  visit.  Socratra  had  a  familiar;^ 
some  of  our  old  historians  speak  of  them 
number. " 

•'  They  were  monks,  bred  up  in  i| 
suj>erstition." 

"Well,  then,  we'll  leave  them   alone: 
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ras  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury — he  had  nothing 

'^to  do   u'itii  monks,  and,  above  all,  he  wan  a 

laaroed  man.     Bui  to  come  to  modern  times, — 

Lord  Lytdeton,   Doctor  Johnson,  and  the  de- 

ligbtiul  writer  you  introduced  to  Astol,  Evelyn, 

5ir  Walter  Scott." 

It  b  rather  taking  too  much  for  granted," 
lid  Laura,  "  to  determine  that  the  author  of 
lose  works  believed  in  ghosts  because  he  wrote 
It  them  ',  they  may  as  well  say  we  believe  in 
because  we  talk  about  them.*^ 
••  I  can  help  you  to  another  spectre,  Lucy,  to 
Ip  fill  your  catalogue." 
"  Can  you,''  asked  Lucy  eagerly, — "  one  you 
have  seen  here?*' 

I  Lucy's  companions  laughed  at  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  attended^  in  the  hope,  as  they 
said,  of  listening  to  a  tale  of  some  forest  sprite. 
I  ' '  No,  Lucy,  I  have  never  been  so  favoured ; 
but  Napoleon,  they  say,  had  an  attendant  spirit 
— a  Tall,  red  personage,  who  ever  gave  hira 
.notice  when  misfortunes  were  coming !  '* 
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The  vind  >•  up:  hark  !  how  it  howU !  mcthiixlu 

'Till  DOW,  I  never  b«ard  a  soand  so  dreary  ! 

Doom  creak  and  windowi  clap,  and  iilgbt's  foul  bird, 

Rock'd  in  the  spire,  screams  loud  : 

Again  !  the  acre«ch-owl  shrieks ;  ungracious  sound  ' 

I'll  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  Ghill ! 

^HBK  Laura  entered  her  chamber  Lucy  fol- 
l,  saying,  "  Do  not  go  to  bed  yet,  Laura; 
Usraiss  Margaret,  I  willi  be  your  waiting-maid/' 
The  attendant  retired,  aad  tht;  youthful  maidens 
Fating  themselves  at  an  open  window  remained 
sileDt  and  thoughtful ;  ivhen^  suddenly,  Laura 
addressed  her  companion,  with  the  inquiry  of 
why  she  requested  her  to  sit  up  longer, — "  Was 
it  only  that  we  might  admire  the  moon  ?** 

•♦  Tell  me,  Laura,"  returned   Lucy,  without 
heeding  her  question,  "  do  you  really  disbelieve 
in  spectres  and  supernatural  appearances?" 
^  And  tell  me,  Lucy,"  repUed  Laura,  laugh- 
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ing,  "did  you   really  take  all  this  tm 
ask  so  simple  a  question  ?" 

"  I  wish,  Laura,  you  would  be  seii 
really  I  am  so." 

•*  Another  really ! — Why  then,  really, 
endeavour  to  be  as  serious  as  you  are, 
answer — that  I  really  do  not.  And  nov 
replied  to  so  momentous  a  demand,  nu 
quire,  in  my  turn,  what  gave  rise  to  thi 
cular  query,  at  this  particular  season ;  i 
it  is  out  of  character, — a  lone  and  anciei 
sion,  with  two  would-be  heroines,  you 
simple  enough  to  credit  all  they  hear, 
lieve  all  they  see  ?" 

"  Surely,  we  may  credit  what  we  ae 
claimed  Lucy,  eagerly,  "  no  one  can  d 
propriety  of  that." 

"  Why,  I  beheve,  so  far  we  may  tr 
eye-sight,  but  not  always.  But  now, 
what  have  you  seen  ?  Something  woi 
by  all  this  preparation." 

"  And  if  I   have  not,  Laura,    surch 
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Ire   mysteries  enough  at   Astol  to  warranl    us 
in  giving  some  weight  to   the  tales  we   have 


"  Stich  as  the  red  Riifiis  coming  from  Win- 
lestcr?" 

I  would  not  grieve  you,  Laura,  by  recalling 

)leasant  recollections,  but   there   appears  no 

ler  way  to  gain  your  attention  ;  you  remem- 

the  chapel  scene.    It  is  two  years  nearly  since 

faoBrd  those  lerriBc  words,  and  they  have 

rer  left  my  memory." 

*•  Nor  mine,"   returned  Laura  sighing,  and 
ig  in  an  altered  manner,  **  you  have  suc- 
ceeded   now,   Lucy;    I    am     perfectly    serious. 
LThat  fearful  time  ever  recalls  those  painful  days 
in  my  early  life,  that  hang  on  my  memory  like 
dream,  and  merely  as  a  dream  do  they  ap- 
Hud  it  not  been  for  those  words  in  the 

rlihapel,    possibly   they   would   no  longer   have 
)rae  even  the  alight  semblance  of  a  vision/' 
*'  T)»en  you  will  allow  there  are  some  things 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  not  to  be  reconciled  to 
reason  ?'* 
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tf  of  the   trees  moved;  it  did  not  much  oc- 

upy    my    attention,    and  I    was    thinking    of 

ving  the  window,  when   I  saw   distinctly  a 

rm,  which  I  had  supposed  a  tree,  walk  out  of  its 

and  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  group." 

*ticy  was  here  interrupted  by  her  companion, 

ho  laughed  long  and  heartily;  but  Lucy  re- 

her  attention  by  reminding  her  she  wovdd 

rm  the  family. 

*'  Very  true,  Lucy,  Mrs.  Weston  sleeps  near 
enough  to  be  disturbed.  Do  not  be  angry ;  but 
y  it  is  qmte  ridiculous  to  hear  you  speak  so 
riously,  because,  perhaps,  one  of  the  servants, 
or  one  of  the  people  at  the  Grange,  or  the 
Lodge,  happened  to  be  walking  rather  later 
than  usual." 

"  Recollect, — there  is  no  patli  that  way,  they 
must  have  been  walking  for  pleasure.  Is  that 
likely,  Laura?" 

"  Possibly  Reuben  was  lamenting  your  cru- 
elty; you  might  have  had  a  quarrel.'" 

♦'  Or  it  might  have  been  a  stag  or  a  fox,"  in- 
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ftm  suiU;  I  trust  they  did  not  mulliply  in 
voe  ratio?" 

[Ot  Miss  Penniddock,  they  did  not/' 
ira    bit  her   lip  to  avoid   giving  further 
t,  while  Lucy  continued, 
hey  remained  some  time,  and  then  I  grew 
)f  looking,  and  left  the  window." 
bat  was  wise  at    last,   Lucy;  with  your 
d  face»   you  were  very  imprudent  in  re- 
Bg  out  of  your  warm  bed  so  long  ;   and  so 
&ir  concluded  ?  But  forgive  me,  Lucy,  for 
mg  at  your  wonderful  tale,   wliich  is  at 
oded,  as  I  suppose  the  walk  did  of  those 
'  ttroUers.     Had  it  been  when  the  gipsy 
>  was  by  the   '  Keeper's  Luck/   it  would 
Wn  easily   accounted  for.     You  saw  no 

I  of  R hem  !  you  saw  those  personages 

lore?" 

"o  more  that  night.'* 

^n  you  have  seen  them  again  V 

^^catediy,"  was  the  reply. 

^ed,  Lucy  1" 
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>rhaps,   agaio   led  me   to  tl»e   window, — you 
T,  Laura,  I  have  my  full  proi>ortion  of  tliat 
le;* 
"  You  need  not  remind  roe  of  that,"  inter- 
>led  Laura, — "  on  with  your  tale." 

WcU,  while  I  was  sayiag  to  myself,  it   must 
Mr.  Penruddock,  who  shoukl  I  see  but  Mr. 
iruddock    himself  walk    slowly   across    the 
1,  and  enter  the  house  by  the  door  of  his 
private  study ;  there  was  your  father  close 
that  porch,   and  the  figure  was  standing 
yonder  clump  of  trees." 
"  My  father  might  have  been  the  other  per- 
•on, — you  said  there  were  two  ?" 

••  No;    I  soon  after  saw  the  other,  and  you 
will  laugh  again,  Laura, — but  that  other  person 
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9.  woman. 
**  A  woman !" 
"  Yes,  a  woman.'* 

"  But  does  not  that  explain  the  whole  affair  ? 
WIS  some  love-meeting;  very  imprudent,  no 
doubt,  but  it  takes  away  from  the  mystery.** 
VOL.  XI.  m 
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"  But  just  think,"  said  Lucy,  who  was  veiy 
unwilling  to  relinquish  her  marvelj  "  just  oon- 
Btder, — is  there  a  woman  in  this  house  likely  to 
meet  clandestinely,  or  wander  at  midnigblf— 
Margaret,  you  will  allow,  is  too  old, — and  Maitfat 
and  the  others, — why  there  is  not  a  fenaal*  w 
the  domain  under  forty." 

"  But  at  the  Grange,  Lucy  ?** 

**  I  inquired,  and  they  are  all  the  same.  * 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  female  within  five  iail«» 
whose  age  does  not  double  ours.  Now,  i»  ^ 
probable  that  middle-aged  persons  should  f>»" 
der  about  at  night,  for  several  hours  ?  Aiwwf' 
that,  Laura,"  said  Lucy,  triumphantly. 

**  Well,  I  must  confess  there  is  some  re«*>tt 
in  what  you  say  ;  but  when  I  acknowledge  ^^ 
it  takes  away  from  the  probability  of  the 
altogether,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  yo'*'' 
eye-sight.'* 

"  In  that  case  there  is  no  more  to  be  sa«oi 
But  if  I  should  again  view  the  same  appear*^^ 
shall  I  call  you  to  witness  it  also  ?" 
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Laura  agreed  to  Lucy's  proposition,  and 
they  soon  af^er  separated.  Miss  Penruddock  to 
her  couch,  and  Lucy  to  watch  by  the  windo^v. 
She  was  determined  to  prove,  if  possible,  to 
her  young  companion  that  her  information  was 
correct. 

Lucy  took   her  station  at  the  window  :  insen- 
sibly she  fell  into  a  train  of  argument  respecting 
her  faith   in   the  fact  she  had  so  strenuously 
rted    to  Laura;    recalling  all   her   potent 
roofs  of  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings, 
and  Lucy,  to  her  great  surprise,  found  she  did 
Hpot  give  the  implicit  credit  she  believed  she  did. 
^Hjucy  was  not  the  first  person  who  has  argued 
Hvgainst  conviction.     As  she  sat  by  the  window 
without  interruption  or  abstraction,  Reason  com- 
bated the  point  with  Credulity  ;  and,  as  it  ever 
will   be   where   there  are  no  outward  circum- 
stances to  bias.  Reason  was  the  conqueror,  and 
Lucy  felt  ashamed  of  her  simplicity.     Slie  at 
length  detenuined  to  retire  to  her  couch,  when 
casting  a  parting  glance  at  the  stately  group 
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n  shone  out  brightly,  and  Laura  needed  not 
ly's  asseverations  to  convince  her  that  one 
the    pair  was  a   female.      Long  did   thfy 
:k,  and   as  long  did  our  youthful  maidens 
D   attentive  spectators ;   but   the  distance 
too  great  to  allow  them  to  do  more  than 
ilness. 

*'  Did  you  ever,  Lucy,  remain  till  they  left  ?" 

"  No,  they  never  appear  in  a  hurry,  and    I 

w-ays  got  sleepy  before  thoy  were  tired ;    and 

vr  you  are  satisBed  that  I   have  not  been  ro* 

ancing,  why  I  shall  be  satisfied  also^  and,  to 

truth,   I    am  very  sleepy,**  said  Lucy, 

awning,  as  she  wished  her  friend  "  good  night," 

then  retired. 

remained  some  few  minutes  longer, 
pondering  on  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance, 
though  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  tlie 
Veality  of  supernatural  visitants ;  yet  there  had 
been  suflBcient  marvels  at  Astol  for  her  to  know 
there  were  perplexities  and  events  most  won- 
derful.     Though  she  endeavoured  to  repress 
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the  somewhat  inquisitive  disposition  of  her  friemi, 
jpet  she  was  compelled  to  admit  there  was  mow 
than  sufficient  to  create  and  nourish  curiosity. 
Their  total  seclusion — her  father's  dejection— 
Mrs,  Weston's  caution — Margaret's  rcsjerre— 
wet^  the  effects  of  some  powerful  cause,  which 
might  never  be  developed ;  but  it  must  be  im- 
]xirlaat  to  justify  such  material  change  in  < 
family  that  had  once  lived  accordinsr  to  its  sta- 
tion. She  had  become  more  convinced  of  this 
since  the  introduction  of  Walter  Rayland:  b* 
frequently  spoke  of  his  sister,  and  described  tit' 
gay  circle  in  which  slie  moved  ;  what  a  coutitst 
to  hers !  not  that  she  envied  the  lively  Flora, 
she  rather  pitied  the  unceasing  round  of  tunuoili 
as  the  succession  of  balls,  routs,  and  dinn^^! 
seemed  to  her.  Laura  was  quite  certain  she  com 
never  like  a  life  of  this  description,  and  Evelj"' 
report  did  not  render  the  picture  more  attract' 
ive ;  on  the  contrary,  the  little  he  had  seen  «* 
Itishion  had  been  under  the  influence  of  sor**"" 
and  disappointment, — grief  for  the  loss  of  ^  , 
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only  friead,  and  disgust  for  what  he  conceived 
ke  beartleas  conduct  of  Sir  Edward,  who  had 
>aised  Mrs.  Aubrey  to  make  the  happiness  of 
Evelyn  his  first  care.  And  how  had  that  pro- 
been  kept  ?  Many  would  answer,  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  :  every  attention  was  paid 
his  comfort,  and  every  indulgence  that  af- 
mce  could  procure  was  at  his  command ; 
%t,  as  Edie  said  to  Miss  Wardour — "  but  trow 
that  Sir  Arthur's  command  could  forbid  the 
gibe  o'the  tongue  or  the  blink  o'the  ee,  or  gar 
lem  gie  me  my  food  wi  the  look  o'  kindness 
that  gara  it  digest  sae  weel."  So  it  was  with 
Svelyo  ;  the  look  of  kindness  was  wanting,  and 
the  sensitive  boy  felt  keenly  the  loss.  With 
such  feelings  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
give  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  world  to  the  heiress 
of  Penruddock;  and  Latira  rejoiced  at  the  little 
prolwbihty  there  was  of  her  ever  witnessing 
what  Evelyn  portrayed  as  noise,  bustle,  and 
dweit. 

I  wonder,*'  she  thought,  *'  how  Mr.  Ray- 
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ImA  c«a  lire  m  socfa  a  aeene  of  hollow  \iV 
wtm^  wbrre,  Evrlvn  says,  neither  man  nor  von 
ever  «P>bL  wKal  the}*  think,  or  act  according  lo 
ikeir  daafe^    The  roudue  of  fasliionable  life, 
ke  desoAxs  it,  mmt  be  a  most  iDsipid^ 
less  eXBleaoe.** 

WUe  tha»  idns,  so  Ibreign  to  (be  moment, 
passed  over  ihe  mind  of  Laura,  she  still  rr- 
mmued  at  the  open  casement,  when  her  attm* 
iSom  was  ftuddenlj  arrested  by  perceiving  thtt 
ane  of  the  penoos  was  no  longer  risible,  ^f 
I  bad  b*«n  so  <lceptj  engroeaed  by  her  own  reHer 
that  it  n  reiy  possible  for  ihe  intnidff 
■to  pass  vamy  wfthoat  her  knowledge. 

Th^  remaining  person  came  furrord  in  ^"^ 
'jhrectioa  of  the  Manor  House, — it  roust  be 
an  inhabitant.  Lauta*s  curiosity  was  now  »> 
strongly  excited  as  eren  Lucy  could  desir*,  a"* 
her  lloatiBg  reflections  sunk  before  the  anxie^ 
new  oecumence  created.  Was  it  jxissiblf 
that  another  attack  might  be  made  on  the  Man*' 
House?  Thbw«s  merely  a  momentary  ihoog^' 
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There  were  only  two  persons  ;  and  had  plunder 
been  the  intent,  they  would  neither  have  delayeil 
h  80  long,  nor  have  met  so  openly  and  so  re- 
gularly. She  was  even  more  convinced  it  was 
not  her  father — her  dear  father  I  Oh,  if  she 
could  devise  some  plan  to  win  him  from  his 
^B  •bstractionf — to  restore  him  to  comfort,  if  not 
^happiness, — to  induce  him  fo  forego  his  solitary 
habits  and  join  their  domestic  circle,  that  woidd 
be  bliss  !  Laura's  meditations  did  not  prevent 
her  from  watching  the  person  who  gradually 
but  slowly  approached.  It  was  not  her  father, 
that  was  certain.     Tlien  who  could  it  be  ?     The 

Jserrants  were  steady,  quiet,  middle-aged  men  ; 
ft  waa  most  improbable  that  they  should  either 
trander  about  the  park  for  pleasure,  or  tniikr 
appointments.  As  she  still  intently  gazed  on 
the  figure,  she  firlt  almost  certain  that  the 
midnight  rambler  was  her  father's  guest,  the 
voung  Evelyn.  Yes,  it  certainly  was  him,  the 
moon  shone  full  on  his  face.  Then  who  coul<l 
[the  female  be  ?     Evelyn  never  left  the  Manor 
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Mouse,  he  had  never  beeo  outside  I 
palings  since  he  firet  entered  Astol  as 
paniou  of  Walter  Rayland.  Laura 
till  she  saw  him  enter  the  house,  and 
retired  to  wonder,  but  not  to  sleep. 
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Gere  plAM,  ye  lorera,  here  before, 
Tin*  ipnit  your  bocte*  and  bnggea  in  rain^ 
My  hdiM  beawty  puaeth  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 
Than  lioth  the  junne  the  caudle  light, 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

|Jt  is  some  considerable  time  Hince  we  took  leave 

[of  Walter  Rayland,  who  commenced  his  journey, 

)rrowful  indeed  and  disappointed,  but  not  with- 

lout  hope.     Tliey  say  "  Love  is  blind."     It  may 

[be  so ;  but  Walter  Rayland  was  not :  and  his 

*yee,  like  Hope's,  "  told  him  a  flattering  tale." 

le  WW  no  coxcomb,  no  imp  of  conceit ; — but 

he  could  not  help  believing  that  he  was  not 

|uite  indifferent  to  Laura  Penruddock.     He  had 

^"been  an  attentive  obser^-er  of  female  mancruvros 

and  female  coquetry ;  and  he  would  not  allow 

that,  in  his  own  ca»e,  he  was  mistaken.     Laura 

very  young  :  perhaps  Mr.  Penruddock  was 


u£  Itts  iatiiiiacy  at  Astol.    ^^W 
M  deccnrer !  what  a  real  fne«* 
tiM  lowwi  stetioB  to  tbe  big^' 
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it,  all  WOO  hs  influence  and  own  its  powen— «)1 
mourned  its  delusion — all  have  received 
tmfort  from  its  infiuence. 
Waller  Ray  land   gave  divers  instructions  to 
lis  sister,  pre%ious  to  his  departure,  to  send  him 
if  she  heard  the  slightest  intelligence  re- 
ting  Astol,  and  if  ever  Laura  should  come  to 
'London. 

"  I  will  send  an  express  directly ;  you  may 
»nd  on  me,  Walter ;  and  as  she  is  your  Hame 

will  forgive  her  uncouth  name — Pen " 

•*  Now  pray.  Flora,  don't  ring  your  ridiculous 

rhangcs  on  a  name,  quite  as  agreeable  and  not 

longer  than  your  own.     I  am  sure  I  wonder  you 

ignr  mastered  resolution  to  marry  a  long-winded 

^■Cornish  name." 

^^     •♦  Well,  Walter,  as  you  desire  it,   I  will  tmt 
rin^  tlie  changes  on  the  Tres  and  the  Pens,     It 
Walter  Scott,  your  half-namesake,  who  says, 

"  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
You  may  knoir  the  Comub  xn«n." 

Well,  then,  let  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  rest  now, 
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:ord  between  you.     I'll  make  an  Othello  of 
yvallian." 
Mercy — mercy!     I'll  promise  anything  to 
ive  my   brealli.     So>  my  very  gentle-minded 
'alter,  behold>  I  mil  do  thy  bidding." 

Now  you  speak  like  a  sensible  girl." 
•«  Matron,  if  you  please.     I  have  been  niar- 
two  months." 

Marriage  has  not  given  you  one  jot  of  gra* 
lly  Ix)  entitle  you  to  the  dignity  of  matron." 
"  Ah,  well,  time  may  do  it." 
••  After  all,"  said  Walter,  affectionately,  "  1 
believe  you  are  very  well  as  you  are.     So,  good 
bye.  my  dear  Flora,  and  remember  my  request." 
^     Walter  proceetled  by  Ostend  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  satisfying  his  friends  at 
home,  as  Flora  wrote  him  word,  by  his  long 
letters,  that  he  was  usefully  and  profitably  em- 
plo)'ing  both   his   money   and  his    lime ;    but 
lamenting,  however,  that  she  had  no  intelligence 
for  him  respecting  Miss  Pen——,  as  she  very 
irreverently  termed  Walter's  divinity. 


he  tommd  so  much  to 

ift   be  dHfnniDed  0D 

BiheQaKsofCStiev   H« 

tka  pig  voddy  and  baTin| 

nd  litelj 

a  general  faroantf, 

T.     Rome  vts  Tfj 

period,  and  all 

DifcrsioQS  of  evefj 

JB  n^  socoeaaioo,  and  the 

w  «  vckoor  guest  both  with 

€}mt  rv«WBg  al  ft  ball< 

hb  progre^  ia  ihr 

lie  awatioiMd  his  >' 

the  riiiw the  next  ti».' 

jM^opoeed  htsjou>' 
fenoed  «oni«  <^}^ 
He  tpa^  mbw  lw««  declined  ^^ 
ht^  as  the^  Bade  a  poiot  oT  io"^ 
i»Ktki;  saia»uigk>ry  10  theold  buil>l' 
«>eil  reiiase ;  else  it  would  h^f* 
P»«ferf4e  to  hay^e  gooe  jdoD^    ^«*' 
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efet,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 

should  have  plenty  of  time  aftentards  to  visit  it 

^Bpi  solitude,  and  he  was  ready  when   the  party 

^RBsembled  at  the  place  appointed. 

^V  Tliey  were  a  large  and  merry  group^  many  of 

I^Tticoa  strangers  to  Rayland  ;  all  were  polite  and 

attentive,  and  appeared  to  consider  htm  the  hero 

of  the  day.     This,  at  any  other  time,  would  have 

been  far  from  displeasing ;  but  having  some  liltle 

lore  for  the  sublime,  he  felt  it  would  be  more 

imposing  to  view  this  stupendous  ruin  the  first 

time  in  silence  and  meditation.     The  splendid 

dresses  of  the  ladies,  and  the  mirth  of  the  party, 

^hrere  not  in  unison  with  the  majestic  grandeur 

l^of  the  building.     Walter  seized  an  opportunity, 

when  ihey  were  busily  engaged  with  ihe  lady 

who  took  the  lead,  to  withdraw  from  the  circle, 

and   in  wonder  and    admiration   he   remainetl 

I      «onie  time  lost  to  all  outward  sensations.     His 

^Pdeas  reverted  to  the  olden  days  of  Rome,  when 

in  proud  pre-eminence  she  stood  the  Queen  of 

t  he  world.     Walter  was  pondering  on  the  Csosars 
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Uw  C«tos»  and  the  aocieat  worthies  of  the  Gte«l 
City,  wtkeo  be  was  startled  by  a  voice  *X  b» 
dbow :  turoiii^  qaiddy  rounds  he  pereeind  t 
nut  in  the  costume  of  the  country :  he  seemed 
irdlni|r  for  aa  answer. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me^  my  friend  ?"  inqiond 
Walter. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Signor ;  but  do  you  be* 
kmg  to  yonder  party  V 

**  Yes,'  replied  Walter,  "  I  do." 

*'  Then  perhaps,  Signor,  you  can  tell  i» 
tthkh  is  Sir  Edward  Meredeth  ?" 

"  No,  indeed — I  am  not  aware  that  be  u  in 
the  party." 

••  He  was  to  have  been — ^you  ktiow  Sir  Jl^' 
ward,  Signor  T' 

**  No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him.  ^ 
know  there  is  such  a  person,  but  that  is  alL" 

"  Then  perhaps,  Signor,  he  is  with  tlut 
party.'" 

"  If  so,  1  should  have  heard  the  name;  ^ 
you  can  inquire;  they  will  inform  you.'' 
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>•  No,  thank  you.  Signer ;  if,  as  you  say,  he 
had  "been  there,  you  must  have  known  him." 
••  Still  you  may  learn  where  to  find  liira." 
The  man  declined  taking  Walter^s  advice,  and 
dtported.  When  Waller  again  joined  the  com* 
pjUiVi  he  mentioned  what  the  man  had  said,  and 
in  reply  one  of  the  gentlemen  itifomied  him,  that 
Sir  Edward  Mercdcth  was  to  have  been  their 
panion,  but  he  sent  an  excuse  early  in  the 
rning,  having  just  received  letters  from  Eng- 
d  which  required  an  inmiediate  answer. 
Notwithstanding  Walter  Raylaud's  love  and 
devotion  to  the  amiable,  interesting,  and 
ible  Laura  Penruddock,  he  was  still  amused 
y  ihc  varied  groups  of  females  that  he  daily 
^HicouDtered ; — they  were  of  all  sorts, — ^beautiful 
,  and  plain — sensible  and  triflers — coquettes  and 
liOrudes ; — but  every  comparison  ended  to  the  ad- 
^Knntage  of  the  Astol  maiden,  which,  as  Walter 
^Berj  sagely  decided,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
her  secluded  education.  There  was  nothing  like 
retirement  to  develop  the  female  character ;  and 


yet,  had  he  been  questioned^  h« 
clarcd  his  sister  Flora  to  be 
Laura.  He  knew  Flora  was  kind, 
and  amiable:  she  had  been  brougll( 
world  of  fashion,  and  few  had  partakt 
its  gaieties  than  Waller's  sister.  But 
the  pole-star  of  his  affection,  the  ligH 
to  guide  his  path  in  life.  Walter's  i 
was  ardent  and  confiding :  he  believer] 
observation,  that  he  was  not  iudiffef 
*'  Flower  of  the  Forest,"  as  he  wa«  wfl 
her ;  and  he  trusted  to  her  total  i 
the  world  for  that  impression  not 
lie  might  not  have  felt  so  secure  haij 
aware  of  the  gipsy-boy.  Could  he  h( 
the  vagrant-lad  was  his  rival,  with  all  1 
lages  of  opj)ortuiiity,  and  a  disposition 
opportunity,  and  omit  no  importunity  (* 
best  friends),  with  all  the  attendant  i 
moots  of  mystery,  romantic  love, 
such  as  might  have  been  rendered^ 
a  superior  nature — had  Walter  know: 
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be  would  scarcely  have  been  so  free  from  care, 
and  so  willing  to  allow  that  Laura  was  too 
youDg.  He  had  a  spice  of  romance  iu  bis  dis- 
position,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  first  meet- 
ing,  with  the  assistance  he  had  been  able  to 
mSordf  seemed  to  connect  him  with  the  Astol 
fiunily,  and  he  trusted  time  would  work  all  things 
to  his  wish  ;  if  not,  why  Walter  had  also  a  small 
[  portion  of  philosophy  in  his  coni[}osition  ;  it  was 
^^■it  a  modicum,  to  be  sure,  but  still  enough  to 
^■pake  him  agree  with  the  poet  that  "  Whatever 
U»  is  right."  And  our  hero,  under  this  impres- 
»k>o,  enjoyed  the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  Rome,  ever 
bearing  in  mind  the  prize  he  hoped  to  gain, 
while  his  conduct  was  such  as,  if  reported  to 
Mr.  Penruddock,  would  ensure  bis  ap]>robation. 
The  hours  did  not  exactly  fly ;  they  never  do 
with  lovers  when  absent  from  their  mistresses ; 
but  they  passed  rapidly,  and  Walter  found  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  time  sufHcient  to  gratify 
bis  curiosity  witli  the  wonders  that  surrounded 
him.     He  was  obliged  to  seize  erery  opportu« 


evening  be  declined  several  i^ 
le  hours  for  the  guney  of 
tanee  from  Rome,  without  bcj 
fbe  remarks  of  his  companiol 
eojoyment  1o  oonteroplate  th| 
"  oldeB  time/*  with  every  ci« 
tude  and  twilight,  while  the  9<| 
of  a  refreshing  eve,  after  a  s^ 
and  animation  to  the  exhaust! 
laxed  frame.  Walter  dismisi 
felt  certain  that  hb  local  kno)«l 
him  to  reach  his  home  when 
view  of  ••  classic  lore."  i 

Seated  on  a  fragment  of  i 
attention  was  absorhed  by  the  \ 

He  rather  fanratid  h^yiwJf  »  rwli 
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towed,  he  commenced  examining  whatever 
ight  hereafter  be  of  service  in  the  way  of  aston- 
g  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and,  he  hoped, 
lira  also,  with  his  wonderful  acquirements  and 
correct  criiicism.  Alas!  for  Walter's  know- 
ge  and  fame;  the  very  idea  of  what  Laura 
ould  think,  what  Laura  might  say,  drove  all 
aspirations  from  his  imagination.  He  was 
longer  viewing  the  glories  of  Rome ;  his  mind 
jumped,  with  the  lightning's  speed,  to  the 
anor  House;  instead  of  recording  what  was 
re  him,  he  was  recalling  Laura's  words; 
instead  of  viewing  masses  of  architecture,  his 
'  mind's  eye  '*  was  occupied  by  a  young  and 
vely  girl,  who,  with  the  mirth  of  innocence  and 
purity,  bounded  like  an  antelope  on  the  brakes 
d  her  native  forest.  Rome  and  its  wonders  were 
ibrgotten;  the  increasing  shades  of  evening  en- 
ernxnged  the  delusion,  and  the  Park  at  Astol. 
frith  its  antique  building  and  loved  inhabitant, 
took  full  possession  of  his  fancy,  and  created  an 
ideal  vision  in  which  he  again  took  his  place  at 
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ihe  work-table,  and   astonished  t| 
the  Manor  House  with  his  " 
as  Lucy  was  wont  lo  call  thei 
the  laxvns,  with  Laura  for 
Ustening  to  his  love  without 
such,  imbibed  the  same  sentii 
and  unknown. 

How  long  Walter  Rayland  d 
taained  in  this  dream  of  paradise 
perhaps  till  the  chill  of  night  ga 
rising  sun ;— or  he  might  havd^^f 
reason  sooner; — it  is  useless  to 
what  cannot  be  decided.  His  rev{ 
rupted  by  a  firm  grasp  of  the  sboul 
he  started  up  to  repel  what 
moment  told  him  was  a  robber, 
surrounded  by  an  armed  and 
Walter  was  naturally  brave, 
but  he  knew  resistance  would  be  I 
\o  numbers :  two  or  four  he  might  1 
at  least  he  might  have  made  the  { 
here  were  ten.  if  not  more ; 
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!to  oppose  force.  Waller  regretted  that  he  had 
isir  %aluables  about  him,  that  they  might  have 
been  satisfied  at  once  without  detaining  biin 
pnaoner,  a^  he  had  heard  was  their  practice  till 
Hjlsom  could  be  obtained:  it  was  rather  bolder 
Han  he  had  conceived  possible,  to  make  a  cap- 
Hie  so  near  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  had  con- 
'mdercd  himself  in  perfect  safety,  and  his  suqprise 
great  in  proportion.  Addressing  the  person 
stood  nearest,  and  who.  by  the  faint  light, 
d  superior  to  the  rest,  he  demanded  their 
n,  adding, 
•  T^Tiat  I  have  you  are  welcome  to;  it  is  not 
b  indeed,  only  my  watch  and  some  gold 
jplecea  ■  *' 
H*'  We  are  not  robbers,  Signor/'  said  the  man, 
Hemipting  him.     "  It  is  yourself  we  want." 

"  Indeed !"  returned  Walter, laughing ;  *Mhen 
be   so  obliging  as  to  say  what  unknown  merit 

f>ropts  this  desire  for  ray  company  ?*' 
**  You  will  know  that,  Signor^  perhaps,  when 

VM..    II.  L 
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we  reach  the  end  of  our  journey.    Will  y 


oai 


80  kind  as  to  mount  this  horse  ?" 

"  You  are  extremely  polite  to  provide  a 
pray  which  way  am  I  to  guide  it  ?  If 
agreeable,  I  will  direct  its  course  to  my  lodgiogi* 
where  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  entertain  such 
worthy  cavaliers !" 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Edward !  We  have  bad  a  long 
chase  after  you,  and  you  will  not  baffle  us  agaiD." 

"  Sir  Edward  1"  exclaimed  Waller,  half  dis- 
appointed. "Oh!  this  is  some  mistake;  nij 
name  is  Walter  Rayland;  and  the  utnw« 
honour  I  can  claim  is  an  E-s-q  at  the  end  of  it* 

'*  I  don''t  understand  what  you  mean,  Signw. 
by  an  E-s-q;  but  you  deceived  my  coiaraile; 
you  must  not  expect  to  play  the  same  trick 
again." 

"  Vou  are  truly  perplexing,  gentlenieo ;  ' 
really  have  no  recollection  either  of  you  or  y^wf 
comrade :  nor  could  I  hope  to  deceive  sueft 
clear-sighted  cavaliers,  who  have  not  only  lal^*" 
on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  granting  ^ 
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'new  baptism,  bul  have  likewise  accorded  me 

le  honour  of  a  baronetcy.     Gro  on,  my  noble 

irs,  perhaps  you  may  end  in  finding  me  some 

igher  title — Prince  or  Duke — I  shall  ra^ke  no 

slion." 

^ou  are  merry.  Sir  Edward,     But  that  you 

rays  are,  if  my  employer  speaks  truth.'"' 

'*  May  I  be  favoured  with  the  name  of  your 

rer  ?" 
'•*  No,  Signor,  that  would  not  be  quite  in  the 
irse  of  things.     Keep  your  steed  by  me,  if 
»u  please,   Sir  £dward.     Now,  my  comrades, 
id«  on." 

Well,'*  thought  Walter,  "  this  is  an  adven- 

ire  indeed ;  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  will  soon  be 

cMrer; — the  '  employer'  that  this  man  mentions 

^Bvill  speedily  discover  the  mistake,  and  I   shall 

^^e  taken  to  no  lady's  bower,  for  such  I  suppose 

^*^  the  end  of  the  adventure ; — but  if  so,  this  Sir 

Edward — Sir  Edward  !^ — who,   I    wonder — pos- 

.aibly  the  same  that  man  inquired  after  at  the 

yliseum — Sir  EUlward  Meredetb.     I  remember 
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a  joung 
•a  for  such  adTeffitures.    For  of 
tks  w  rather  "Tiriiiiif^  cnlj  I  prrln|0 
lMp«  m  kia  secrets  than  Sir  Edwarfi 
■ML    It  ii  toy  corioos  chat  I  dxmld 
br  aae  totaQy  ankaown  to  mf,  and 
n^  «ldv  nnui — »"     "  Pray,  mjr 
Walter,  tnterrupiing  himself  ou^ 
B  eoH^aiuoa,  ^  do  you  kooir  tk 
af»  «r  Sv  Bdmd  Memiethr 

TW  BM  fat^hfii  long  and  heattihr:  aiul 
^■ek  m  the  ■frrtiaiii  nature  of  this  amusing:  eoo- 
v^iM  af  ^  hodj.  that  Walter  laughed  ts 
kmMf  aad  iteoat  as  long,  merely  at  the  ttuo* 

«*  Wd|,  yoa  ue  a  nmry  gentlaomn,  SigtH"' 
sMd  the  nan,  when  the  jest  bad  receittKi 
*  hoaav  dwe,*  **  and  ]  ana  sure  I  hope  no  b>^ 
wSI  htkSi  jrou ;  hot  I  could  not  help  laugiuo^ 
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how  naturally  you  asked  me  about  your 
m  age,  wantiug  at  the  same  time  to  persuade 
»e  you  were  not  Sir  Edward  ; — and  how  should 
have  known  the  other  name  if  you  had  not 
jn  the  person  we  were  seeking?  I  never men- 
med  the  name  of  Meredeth.  You  see,  Sir, 
have  betrayed  yourself,"  said  the  man,  with 
ther  laugh  at  the  supposed  simplicity  of  his 
»mpanion.  The  party  rode  on,  sometimes 
making  of  the  road,  at  others  laughing  at 
'alter'«  occasional  inquiries.  At  length  they 
;hed  a  spot  where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting. 
Walter  did  not  quite  like  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  when  he  was  civilly  requested  to  enter 
it,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  horseback.  This,  however,  was  rehised. 
and  as  resistance  was  futile,  when  in  the  power 
erf  those  who  had  the  means  of  compelling  obe- 
dlrace,  he  at  last  complied,  and  entering  the 
carriage  it  drove  oflf  rapidly.  Night  closed  in 
zad  found  Walter  still  a  prisoner,  and  proceed- 
ing with  increased  speed :  it  was  perfectly  dark. 
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when  they  suddenly  halted,  and  the 
making  a  short  turn,  they  entered 
H  flight  of  steps  led  into  a 
lighted  hall.  Walter  made  no 
deed  he  was  all  curiosity  to  be  infa 
ing  the  motive  for  this  transactioi 
fearing  he  should  be  discorered  as  "  til 
intended,"  he  with  the  eagerness  of  hi 
disposition  followed  his  conductor 
chamber  to  another^  through  cor 
leries,  and  at  last  was  shown  into  a  spi 
well-furnished  Ubrary.  It  was  an  an 
sombre  room,  notwithstanding  many  • 
endeavours  to  render  it  otherwise  ; — |j 
crimson  curtains  with  gold  fring^j 
poles,  with  mirrors  and  candelabrasf 
frames ;  but  the  dark  tapestry,  the 
supporting  the  roof,  tlie  scanty  light  al 
one  massive  lamp,  with  the  nunterous  n 
books,  and  the  family  pictures  that  wer 
perhaps  with  the  hope  of  enlivening— 
too  gloomy;    the    apartment   was  aoi 
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iture,  and  art  could  not  relieve  it.     It  was  like 

le  flower*  and  decorations  of  P^re  la  Chaise — 

where,  amid  blooming  garlands  and  flowering 

shrubs,  the  heart  is  sad,  even  if  there  be  no  grief 

in  the  visiter.     To  the  gayest  sous  of  mirth,  a 

^^Bsit  to  the  tombs  is  a  sedative,  and  so  was  this 

^■iiamber  to  Walter. 

^B    Our  hero,  aAer  examining  the  portraits  and 

^Hklroiring  the  outsider  of  the  books,  as  well  as 

^Bhe  tamp  would  permit,  at  length  threw  himself 

on  a  couch,  and  began  to  wish  the  return  of  the 

Etn  who  had  conducted  him  to  the  library, 
alter  was  rather  fond  of  soliloquizing,  and  with 
eh  abundant  cause  as  the  present,  he  did  not 
I  to  give  way  to  his  usual  practice :  his 
P thoughts  and  words  were  as  follow  : — "  Well, 
here  I  am,  and  here  I  must  remain,  till  my 
director  returns  to  enlighten  me  respecting  this 
adventure ;  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  is  not  for  me, 
^pvritbout  my  honoured  father  has  procured  a  ba- 
ronetcy for  his  accomplished  son  ; — but  even 
that   will  not  do,  my  name  being  Walter.     I 
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have  no  pretentions  to  Edward,  even 

(tendix ;  so  not  for  me,  ob,  not  r< 

sweet  meeting    meant  —  though 

a  dull  and  gloomy  place  for  a  ladj^ 

it  seems  to  me  more  like  the  abode  ol 

choly,  than  the  home  of  beauty  :  giving 

blue  chamber  feel,  such  as  the  nurseq 

experienced  when  searching  after  her  ^ 

headless   wives.     Oh,  woman !     w<l^| 

mischief  has  thy  chief  attribute  caused 

By-the-bye,  though,  I  have  felt  th« 

said  quality ; — at  Astoi  I   was  as 

nionted  as  any  old  woman  in   the 

country  town.     Sweet  Laura  !  now  all 

feelings  will  disperse,  and  your  idea  wi 

every  faculty.     What  a  blight  it  w« 

my  prospects,  if  I  were  to  consider  I 

tion    as  final! — but  the  spirit  of  hop 

strong  within  me  for  such  unwelcome 

to  find  entrance.     No,  Walter  Raylai 

despair; — and  here  comes  ray  keeper,  t< 

such  an  unpleasant  climax,  even  if  I 

clined  to  such  despondency." 
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eman  entered  vn\h  refreshments,  and  Wal- 
ter, notwithstanding  his  perplexity,  contrived  to 
««l  and  enjoy  a  good  supper.     Still  he  was  dis- 
ppointed,  there  was  no  clue  to   the  enigma  ; 
be  man  laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  being  an 
of  love. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  case,  1  assure  you. 
This  packet,  I   imagine,  will  remove  all 
^jwspicion  of  that  kind." 

A  packet  for  me !  Why  did  you  not  give  it 
me  before  V 

"  I  had  my  instructions,  Sir,  which  I  have 
obeyed." 

"  But  this  packet  is  not  for  me,  my  friend ; 

,  it  is  directed  to  Sir  Edward  Meredeth ;  how 

strange  it  is  that  you  will  persist  in  disputing 

I     my  identity!    1  tell  you  once  more,  I  am  not 

BSir  Edward  Meredeth,  nor  any  other  Sir  Ed- 

^■pttd.     I  certainly  cannot  open  a  letter  which 

U  settled,    and    properly   directed    to  another 

person.'' 

"  If  that  be  all,  Sir,  I  will  soon  arrange  that," 
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■aid  the  man,  taking  the  letter  and  opening;  it 
mthoiit  any  ceremony,  "  There,  Sir,  now  you 
can  read  it  or  not,  at  your  pleasure.  My  em- 
ployer told  me  that  would  explain  everythi""'' 

"  And  who  is  your  employer  ?" 

"  Most  probably  the  paper  you  hold  will  t«l' 
you  that.  Sir." 

"  Well,  it  seems  I  must  enter  into  the  printf 
awiflMHiB  of  Sir  Edward  Meredeth.  I  certaisly 
am  not  gossip  enough  to  feel  much  pleasure  at 
the  circumstance;  but  if  I  have  any  curiosity i^ 
will  be  satisfied,  at  any  rate/' 

But  Walter  was  mistaken ;  the  mystery  *• 
only  increased  by  the  perusal  of  the  letter;  it  «* 
addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Meredetli.  and  arooB 
others,  contained  the  following  lines : —  I 

•'  At  our  last  conference  I  did  not  expect  yi 
would  so  madly  accede  to  the  request  of  a  d^ 
a  boy,  who,  instigated  by  a  doting  womani  *i 
hieves  he  knows  not  what.  His  ideas,  wild  8>< 
floating,  lead  him  far  beyond  the  truth;  notli* 
but  want  of  reason  could  have  prompted  yoi^ 


introdace  him  to  the  notice  of  those  from  whom 
he  should  have  been  for  ever  separated.  The 
rest  follows  of  course,  and  without  you  take  final 
steps  to  prevent  the  possibility  (which  can  only 
be  by  legal  measures),  this  base-born  will  in- 

1      bcrit  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  Meredeths. 

V*I^iSr  if  you  recollect.  Sir  Edward,  you  were 
once  most  anxious  to  prevent,  and  now,  since 

Bjyour  final  interview  with  Mrs.  Aubrey,  you 
have  wavered.  Your  promise  ought  to  have  no 
weight,  when  that  promise  was  to  destroy  all 
right,  all  justice.  You  have  oilen  lamented 
there  being  a  possibility  of  the  estate  not  devolv- 
ing on  Frederick,  who,  poor  fellow,  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  idea  of  being  hereafter  rich, 
and  honoured  witli  the  rank  of  his  ancestors. 

V  You  have  repeatedly  declared  you  would  never 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Aubrey's  protege; 

B  and  now  I  must  speak  pleunly, — the  weakness 
of  your  nature  is  so  great,  thai  you  relent  after 
having  held  out  for  years.  A  few  hundreds  an- 
nually would  have  satisfied  an  obscure  boy  ;  he 
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would  be  happy  and  conteated ;  while 
Ron,  bred  up  in  every  luxury,  and  in 
of  a  fortune,  to  which   the  lands  of 
would  have  been  trifling,  has,  by  the  d 
our  sovereign,  been  reduced  to  a  ver 
pittance.     Think  you.  Sir    Eklward, 
father,  can  bear  to  witness   his  pros 
stroyed  ?     No ;  if  you  will  not  do  juj 
ingly,  you  must  be  compelled.      I  fa 
sought  this  opportunity ;    you  are  no 
power,  and  you  must  either  sign  the  pa 
accompanying  this,  or  you  will  remain 
for  life,  and  then  Frederick  will  succec 
at  law.     And  now.  Sir  Edward,  I  will 
two  days  for  consideration:    reflect   < 
beseech  you,  on  this  subject  in  the  inte 
you  will,  I  doubt  not,  act  as  justice  ai 
require." 


Whan  iutuj,  nsar  band-niaid  to  the  mind, 
8iu,  and  beholda,  and  doth  diKera  them  all ; 

OMnpoands  in  one,  things  different  in  their  kind  ; 
Compares  the  black  and  n-hite,  the  great  and  small. 

This  trasy  pow'r  is  working  day  and  night; 

For  when  the  outward  senses  rest  do  take, 
A  thoQMDd  dreams,  fantastical  and  lights 

WitJi  flutt'ring  wingt  do  keep  her  itill  avake. 

'altbk  read  the  letter  most  attentively,  but  no 

rht  followed,  it  was  all  a  mist.     When  his 

>mpatiion  again  entered  the  room,  Walter  e.x- 

>lained  the  increasing  perplexity,  which  was,  he 

id,  "  bewildering;"  that  he  should  be  mistaken 

'fer  one  to  whom   he  was  absolutely  unknown, 

I      was  strange  enough  ot"  itself,  but  when  all   cir- 

^^umstances  were  considered,  it  was  even  more 

^Btaaifege.     This  Baronet  was  certainly  no  boy, 

and  Walter  reflected  how  often  his  father  had 

mortified  him  by  calling  him  a  very  boy :  his 

ister  also  took  delight  in  the  word,  and  now  he 


bloomiag,  if  the  irami  »ufl 
a  deep  shade  ol 
am  hero  «id  '■'  certainly  aib^ 
»  kiB  a^  vbalever  h  migfat  do  to  bii 
TIkiv  wrv  bo  marks  ervD  to  «i>0* 
might  hereaAer  put  W* 
r,  after  a  minute  surrey,  •'** 
of  opiakm  that  the  oouotenaace  b^ 
«0r  befet*  kim.  vaa  the  Hkeneas  of  one  in  tl>' 
<l«vii  of  maahood,  with  the  strettg^ 
tlanrifJTj  bdongiag  to  his  jcars.    A 
gWarp  did  not  diminish  the 


ipression.  Vanity  whispered,  in  spite  of  Walter*s 
lest  denial,  that  the  form  was  graceful  and 
ly,  while  the  face,  if  not  decidedly  hand- 
It  was  Dot  very  far  from  it.     "  To  take  me 
an  old  man  !  well, — wc  may  view  things  in 
different  light,"  and  returning  to  his  chair, 
repeated 

*  Not  hi>  the  form,  noi  bit  the  eye, 
That  youthful  m&ideiu  wont  to  fly  (' 

rgetting,  as  the  quotation  passed  his  lips,  that 

the  lines  were  written  for  one  who  might,  per- 

jihapft.  be  about  the  same  age  as  the  gentleman 

was  compelled  to  represent. 

Walter's  movements  and  ejaculatory  remarks 

were  highly  amusing  to  the  man  who  waited 

patiently  the  event  of  our  hero's  examination ; 

and   notwithstanding  the  respect   he  evidently 

Ifelt   for  the  supposed  rank  of  the  captive,  he 

|;C0uId  not  prevent  his  laugh  being  as  audible 

as  Rayland's  observations  were  on  his  personal 

appearance. 

"  I  am  glad  to  wimess  so  much  mirth,  my 
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rriend.  A  merry  gaoler  speaks  \reU  for  the 
captive." 

"  I  hope.  Sir,*'  returned  the  man,  "  you  havr 
no  cause  to  complain  of  your  treatmeut;  my 
directions  are  to  use  all  due  respect,  aad  to  pr<> 
vide  in  every  possible  way  for  your  comfort" 

"  That  you  have  obeyed  literally,  and  so  &r 
all  is  well.  I  have  had  a  journey,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  a  night's  sojourn  in  this  ctttk 
for  such  it  seems  to  be ;  but  this  paper  sfol^ 
of  my  being  a  captive  for  life  ;  now  this  is  cer- 
tainly beyond  my  wish :  for  a  month  or  so  ii  i> 
immaterial  where  I  spend  my  days,  in  Romt. 
Naples,  or  here;  but  after  that  time  my  fan^'l^' 
will  be  anxious,  and  it  will  not  add  to  my  co*"" 
fort  to  know  they  are  unhappy  respecting  fflf 

As  Walter  Rayland  spoke,  the  man  appear*" 
to  be  debating  some  subject;  whether  die'** 
peated  denials  of  his  captive  began  to  b*** 
weight,  or  whether  he  might  fear  the  co«* 
sequence  of  committing  so  great  a  blunder,  ^ 
uiictfrtain,  but  when  Walter  again  reasone<l  *'•** 
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im.  be  did  not  laugh  or  neem  so  confident  as 
he  hitherto  had  been. 

"  Pray,"  inquired  Walter,  after  a  momentary 
iencej  "  what  age  do  you  suppose  me  to  be  ? 
LWhen  I  asked  the  same  question  respecting  Sir 
|£d«'ard,  you  laughed  me  to  scorn  ;   but  let  me 
whom   I  may,  I  must  have  some  outward 
rk  by  which  to  guess  whether  I  have  num- 
•red  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years.     How  long 
)uld  you  judge  I  have  lived  in  this  very  amus- 
11^  world  ?'* 
"  About  one  or  two-and-twenty  years.  Sir." 
"  You  are  right.     Do  you  think  it  possible 
any  one  to  suppose  me  nearly  forty  ?'' 
"  Xo; — quite  impossible," 
"  Then  listen.**   Walter  read  several  passages 
^in  the  papers  relative  to  the  years  that  passed 
lioce  the  young  man,  Frederick,  had  been  ul- 
to  consider  himself  the  heir  of  Sir  Edward 
Mrrrdelh.  Walter  was  careful  in  selecting  those 
passages  which  had  reference  to  the  time,  not  to 
nature  of  the  demand. 
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"  Now  you  see  by  these  papers,  that  Sir  Ed. 
ward  Meredeth  is  supposed  to  be  the  father  of 
a  son,  who  has  experienced  vicissitudes,  and 
cannot,  if  we  understand  these  papers  correcily. 
be  very  young,  even  as  a  boy.  Does  oot  thii 
accord  with  my  assertion  that  you  are  mis* 
taken  ?" 

The  man  pondered,  rubbed  his  forehead,  and 
was  evidently  perplexed. 

"  Vou'U  never  make  a  middle-aged  man  of 
me,"  said  Walter,  laughing,  "  and  I  am  tiearly 
certain  that  the  veritable  Sir  Edward  is  on  iht' 
wrong  side  of  forty ;  it  strikes  me  1  have  we" 
among   the   records   of  that  most    respectable 
order  of  gentility,  the  ftdl   and  particular  v- 
coutit  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Edward,  only  w^^' 
where,  and  to  whom,   I  must  plead  ignorant   ' 
know,"   he  continued  still  laughing,  "  my  <^'** 
dence  would  not  be  termed  very  conclusive  in  * 
court  of  law,  but  il  is  true  for  all  that,  anJw'**^'' 
I  get  into  an  English  library  1  will  copy  ^ 
item,  and  send  it  to  you,  my  friend." 
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••  There  are  plenty  of  English  books.  Sir,  in 
that  compartment,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to 
one  side  of  the  room, 

"  This  will  do,"  exclaimed  Walter,  "  here  is 
the  very  book.  A  full  and  correct  hst  of  all  the 
baronets  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
L«nd  here  is  Sir  Edward  Meredeth,  born  I8th 
lay,  17 — ;  at  this  present  time  he  is  past 
lirty-ninc   years  of  age;    married  the  4th   of 

kttgttst, ;  I  was   nearly  six  years  old  at 

(hat  time; — a  son  born  18—,  just  seven  years 
ounger  than  myself     No%v,   Signor  Governor, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?** 

'•  I  cannot  read  English,  Sir;  there  would  be 
small  converse  between  us  if  you  were  not  a  good 
Italian  scholar;  but  there  is  a  person  in  the 
castle  who  understands  the  language  well ;  if 
jrou  will  spare  rae  the  book  I  will  make  inquiry 
of  him."  As  the  man  spoke,  he  took  the  book 
from  Walter's  hand,  and  left  the  room. 

That  is  civil,*'  said  Walter ;  "  he  makes  no 
ceremony  of  telling  me   my  word  is  not  s-uffi- 
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ci«it.  Spirit  of  the  Ray  lands,  hear  that !  Ob.  my 
proud  aooestore,  who  stalked  in  armour  and  back* 
ram  !  Is  not  this  more  than  enough  to  nise  ye 
from  your  leaden  couches  and  stooy  dnpeiT. 
to  pmaish  the  caitiff  who  dares  question  the  vert- 
city  of  a  Rayland  ?  Arise  and  vindicate  your 
ionalted  name ;  and  in  the  mean  while  J  will 
finish  my  supper; — by  Jove  it  is  not  a  bid 
OBe." 

The  **  Governor,"  as  Walter  styled  hutt 
did  not  return.  VMien  the  refreshments  were 
removed  the  chief  attendant  shook  his  h'*' 
when  Walter  spoke,  intimating  that  he  conlfl 
not  understand.  Our  hero  was  conducted  to  " 
sumptuous  bed,  where  he  slept  long  and  soumiK 
AAer  has  first  meal  the  "  Governor'"  again  en- 
tered the  apartment,  with  the  Baroneta^  ^" 
his  hand. 

'•  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Walter,  "  hav?  y'^ 
decided  whether  I   look  old  enough  to  be  « 
Eather  of  a  son  in  his  sixteenth  year?" 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  begin  to  think  there  must 
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»ine  mistake,  though  how,  I  cannot  say.     Sir 
Edvrard  Meredelh  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 

I  party  to  the  Coliseum/' 
1     *•  So  I  heard/'  replied  Walter,   "  but  he  re- 
ceived despatches  just  as  lie  was  joining  the  com- 
pany ;  this  I  learned  after/' 
'*  And,  I  suppose.  Sir,  yours  was  not  a  long 
Wgagement  ?** 
••  It  was  not" 
"  Then,  perhaps,  that  explains  the  mistake ; 
a  cornet  list  was  made  out  a  considerable  time 
^■before  the  appointed  day ;  we  neither  knew  the 
increase  which  you  made,   nor  did  we  bear  of 

I  Sir  Edward's  absence.  One  of  our  comrades 
ascertained  the  names  of  everj'  gentleman  in  the 
party,  except  yourself,  so  we  naturally  concluded 
you  were  Sir  Edward.  The  capture  was  to 
have  taken  place  that  day  ;  by  some  mistake 
as  to  time,  it  was  prevented,  and  succeeded  too 
well  yesterday.  Now  what  to  do  I  know  not; 
our  employer  is  a  desperate  man,  and  I  fear  the 
result  of  your  being  introduced  to  him." 
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"WI^MBd  IWtatrodiiccdstall?  Givew 
all  wOl  be  vpU  ;  only  I  tell  ^a 
^  if  I  «T«r  meet  Sir  Edward  Me*- 
I  cerlaiBlT  shall  acqiaint  hiia  of  the  plot 
and   then  he  may  take  can  of 

think  the  irorae  of  yoa.  Sir,  for 
aod  yet  it  places  oie  in  so 


'  lajuui  ■huhi  depewieBce  on  your  employerp 

"  Not  exactly.  But  be  was  to  procure  dm* 
tnmmmiam  in  some  regiment,  where  I  wi^ 
tfit  IB  OiBMt  Indihood. 

->  If  thai  be  aU.  I  tfabk  I  eaa  imdfftihB  ta 
ittwm.  your  betaf  no  keer.  Will  you  aco^F^ 
nv  pronuse  i 

**  If  yoH  win  wail  a  few  hours  I  will  coosiM 
what  ywQ  have  said,  aod  you  shall  know  tbe 
r««dt.-* 

••  Hours  I  You  require  time,  indeed.  In  th 
uman  time  I  suppose  I  may  perambulate  this 
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ding ;  of  course  it  is  guarded  and  well  se- 
red,  for  the  reception  of  so  important  a  per- 
e  as  myself?" 

ramparts  are  open,  Sir ;  this  door  will 
to  them  ;  but  there  would  be  no  possibility 
r  your  leaving  without  the  consent  of  the  porter 
nd  guards." 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  the  kind ;  I  can  wait 
ktieotly  —  quite    satisfied    that    my    captivity 
ill  not  last    long.     My  father's   son   has  too 
tany  friends  in  the  political  world  to  be  long 
pnoealed,  and  if  any  mischance  should  occur  1 
lall  have  a  glorious  revenge.     So  now.  Sir  Go- 
^mor,  to  your  meditations." 
Walter  took  full  advantage  of  the  permission 
>  walk  on  the   battlements,  and  he  was   soon 
tlisfied  that  a  more  secure  retreat  could  scarcely 
ive  been  found :  situated  among  the  mountains 
stood  supreme  in  loueUness :  and  what  was  the 
tent  ion  of  the  builder  when  it  was  first  erected 
jazled  Waller ;  if  designed  for  domestic  com- 
ply, the   inhabitants  must    have   had   strange 
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ideas  of  comfort,  an<l  must  fsare  had_ 
for  solitude. 

*'  This  would  suit  Mr,  Pennu 
Walter.  "  Had  he  resided  hfre,  he 
had  no  occasion  to  destroy  roads  and  ' 
lo  keep  travellers  from  his  abode, — nad 
accomplished  the  ncedfiil  in  tliis  plaee.' 

The  huge  vastness  of  the  biiiiding  H 
tlie  attention  of  our  hero  so  complclely, 
heeded  not  the  lapse  of  tiine.  He 
train  of  reflection  on  the  strange  evi 
drought  him  to  this  place;  he  endeavd 
recollect  if  he  had  e\'er  met  Sir  Edi 
deth ;  he  could  not  recall  any  cei 
place  where  they  had  been  in  tlie 
was  more  than  probable  they  had,  at 
determined  it  should  not  be  long 
were  acquainted.  He  then  revolve< 
cumstance  of  the  last  year,  and  in  due  | 
had  been  well  considered,  and  he  began  \ 
for  amusement.  It  was  impossible  to  ( 
even  such  sublime  scenery  as  was  novr 
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efone  hiiu, without  at  length  thing — mere  beauty 

HUuever  do;  we  must  have  animation;  aome 

the  life  of  Paris  or  London    transferred  to 

rocks  would  be  a  great  improT-ement ;  so 

falter  thought,  and  so  have  many  prospect- 

thought.      It  is  all    delightful   for   an 

r,  but  without  the  charm  of  \'ariety,  mere 

(6,  trees,  dells,  and  waterfalls,  be  they  e\'er 

llo  romantic,  can  only  please  for  a  certain  season. 

kGooe  and  daily  inspection  bring  the  grand  and 

simple   nearly  to  a  par ;    nay,   it  may  be 

•JiJeMioned,  whether,  for  a  residence,  a  cheerful 

pwspect,  even  though  it  be  deficient  in  gran- 

<^ur,  is  not  more  desirable  than  tlie  wild  and 

pWuresque,  which,  perhaps,  has  its  full  share  of 

'''tionTenieace.    Walter  Rayland's  weariness  was 

*"  increasing,  when,   to  his  ^eat  satisfaction, 

'hfCoveraor  returned,  and  informed  him   that 

n*  really  believed  they  bad  been  mistaken  when 

wy  made  him  a  prisoner. 

"And  is  this  the  result  of  your  long  coiisul- 
^ '  1  thought  you  had  made  that  discovery 
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ktkt^-   Pki^.  tlnll  jaa  take  anochcr  four  bourt^ 
to  dedife  Oft  what  b  to  fbUoir  tbb  eoochifloaf '  < 

*  Wkj  DO,  Sir,  we  hare  decUkd.** 

•*  It  njaioes  me  to  bear  you  say  so. 
■ay  I  imifdn  ham  your  dedsioo  aftcts  mer 

^  That  yan  wiQ  engage   to  protect  us,  if  tf 
AaaU  W  Aaoovctcd  that  we  committed 
bkaikr;  aad  thai  too  will  not  mentioa  hav 
«m  the  papen  ii^ended  for  Sir  Edward," 

'  1  wfll  not.  without  it  be  to  Sir  Edward  hiiD«' 
«iC.  Bat  I  ariil  not  allow  a  oountrywan  to  \»\ 
«amp|ied  inlD  this  place  if  I  can  preTeat  it/' 

The  aaa  naHned  soiiie  time  in  thought ;  it 
lei^[th  he  said,  **  WUl  you  give  me  a  writtm  piv- 
nse  thai,  ia  the  ereat  of  my  requiring  pn>tc<>- 
lip^  yoa  wM  fire  or  procure  it  ?** 

•*  As  €v  as  iny  power  extends.'* 

The  noaa  again  meditated :  to  keep  Walff 
«oald  oaly  bo  to  ruin  himself  eomplctelY  with  His 
iBMibiiii  "Hfee  man  was  needy,  but  no  \-illaia ;  *»'' 
it  a0««roBee  occurred  to  him  that  Walter  n^g^^^ 
moored  by  meana  which  would  prevent  w 
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jo^-ery ;  and,  besides,  the  frank  good  humour 

Walter  had  created  a  feeling  of  fellowship, 

irhich  would  not,  perhaps,   have  gratified   the 

blood  of  the  Raylands,  had  this  interest 

proclaimed.     On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to 

man  that   it  might  be  more  to  his  a<lvantage 

matters  stood,  to  side  with  the  captive,  and 

:ordingly  he  got  Walter  to  sign  a  paper,  pro- 

lising  to  aid  hira  if  required.     When  this  was 

arranged,  preparations  were  made  for  their 

lure,  and  before  the  next  morning  Waller 

again  an  inhabitant  of  his  own  lodging  at 

Rome. 

After  satisfying  the  curiosity  expressed  in  the 

mntenance  of  his  servant,  as  to  his  long  ab- 

and  while  seated  at  his  breakfast,  he  felt 

letliing  very  like  disappointment  at  the  con- 

luflion  of  the  afTair.     "  Ailer  expecting  to  be 

I      the  hero  of  a  romance,  to  have  things  turn  out 

Lao  very  matter  of  fact,  a  mere  mistake,  after  all — 

^Hl  is  true,"  he  continued,  "  I  did    feel  a  little 

oenous   as  the  idea  occurred  that  this  base 
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'  hither,  ci^me  hJUi«r, — by  night  and  by  day, 
We  linger  in  pleasure*  that  never  areguiie ; 
I<ike  the  w%nt  of  the  tummer,  u  one  die*  nway, 
Ainitiier  M  tw-Mt  and  aa  thining  onmes  on. 
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FEW  days  after  ihrs  adventure  Waller  received 
vet  from  England ;    among  other«i,  then* 
a  letter  from  his  sister,  giving  him  a  full  niid 
trticular  account  of  all  that   was  passing  at 
mie.     After  relating  various  events,  she  writes. 
And  where  do  you  think  I  have  been,  Walter  ? 
less! — to  France? — No.      Holland?     No, 
)t  so  far!    You  wiU  novor  gue«s.     Listen, then, 
rhile  I  tell  you  ; — to  within  three  miles  of  Astol 
^f anor  House ; — yes,  my  sisterly  affection  car- 
ried me  so  far,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  neck.    Oh. 
her,  brother!  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  in 
with  one  so  completely  out  of  all  human 
;h  or  knowledge !     To  tell  my  story  metho- 
kally,  I  must  begin  methodically.     Vou  know 
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ever  loved  order.  Some  few  weeks  haw 
elapse<l  since  we  accepted  an  invite  from  ibfj 
mother  of  your  friend  Lionel  Dt"laral,  to  hflpj 
them  pass  a  month  at  their  place  in  the  New! 
Forest.  We  were  a  small  party,  the  house  is  1 
large,  ao,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  we  baai 

Ithe  helter  cheer ;  and  we  had  the  other  8Jdf< 
the  proverb  too,  for  we  were  as  merry  as  if  * 
Momus  had  been  one  of  the  company— 
H^ect,  and  talented.     Only  conceive  how  ff»t*' 
inust  be  my  sisterly  love,  when,  in  the  midst  of  i 
brilliant,  though  contracted  circle,  I  could  d«flte 

ISO  much  time  to  fraternal  cares  and  wisbcf' 
Verily,  I  forgot  my  own  happiness^  to  dwell » 
the  probable  desires  of  a  wamlerer  in  tho* 
climes  of  classic  lore,  where  I  would  give  mjf 
litUe  finger  to  be  wandering  too.  TrcrsH*' 
H  says.  *  Wait,  the  time  will  come/  But  this  ^^ 
nothing  to  do  with  my  tale,  which,  alas !  cik1i"> 
nothing.  It  is  right  to  prepare  you  for  this  te'- 
tnination,  else  you  might  probably  he  suppOSJ^? 
so  far  as  to  imagine  your  fair   Laura  was  ">)' 
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bosom  friend,  when,  alas,  alas !  I  have  not  been 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  rose  of  poor 
Walter's  affections " 

I.  "  What  can  my  rambling  sister,"  thought 
Walter,  "  be  after,  with  all  this  preamble  ?'* 
"  Soon  after  my  arrivtd,  I  made  sundry  in- 
<|uines  respecting  your  flame  ;  of  course,  not  dis- 
^doeing  the  deep  interest  we  both  feel  in  the 
ibject.  Mrs.  Delaval  once  knew  the  family ; 
mt  when  Mrs.  Penruddock  died,  all  intercourse 
between  Astol  and  the  world.  All  this 
re  knew  before  ;  however,  I  said  so  much  that 
^f  rs.  Delaval  got  as  warm  on  the  subject  as  my- 
self; and  she  declared  ir  was  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  let  a  poor  girl  pine  away  in  hopeless  solitude; 
— so,  upon  the  strength  of  old  connexion  and 
old  acquaintance,  she  determined  to  make  a 
momlng  call,  and  I  was  lo  accompany  her  as  tht* 
relation  of  one  Walter  Rayland,  Elsq.,  jun. 
^ft  "  Off  we  went ;  but  Heaven  bless  you,  brother 
of  mine,  how  did  you  ever  contrive  to  reach  the 
place,  and  with  all  your  paraphernalia?    We 
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had  horses  sent  before  ui»,  and  we 
the  roads  would   permit,  when  we  t(M 
steeds.     I   am  no  bad   horsewoman, 
Delaval  is  a  perfect  Niinrod-esa  (a  M 
your  service)  ;  biit   the  mighty  hunt^ 
would  have  been  puzzled^  and 
matter  up  in  despair,  as  we  did. 

"  Before  we  had  su6Scient  seaa 
on  80  wise  a  resolution  as  returning  to 
we  must  needs  try  if  our  delicate  kidbq 
were  only  made  to  wear  under 
and  never  intended  for  walking, 
over  stumps,  and  through  brakes,  dim 
and  over  dykes  We  might  just  as 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  moon.  I  | 
lieve,  for  females,  one  is  as  attati^^ 
other.  An  envious  briar  tore  my  ^| 
au  pied,  and  the  foot  itself:  it  was 
greatest  difHculty  I  was  able  to  scrambl 
the  carriage.     Indeed^  I  should  never  i 

there  if  my what's  the  proper  word  ?! 

like  husband,   it  has  such  a  sti AT  sound 
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ripnd  Reginald  had  not  occasionally  carried  hi« 

wounded  wife,  while  the  salt  tears  dimmed 

[brilliant  eyes  at  his  poor  wife's  snfteringg, 

fortunate  foot  was  so  much  inflamed   that 

rgeon  was  needful   to  set  all   right  again. 

ly  the  bye,  Walter,  Reginald  intends  to  send 

le  doctor's  bill  for  you  to  discharge,  seeing  the 

Wflis  received  in   your   service.      Well,    to 

(e  a  long  story  short,  our  kind  hostess  sent 

9on  and  my   lord  with  strong  boots  that 

>ttkl  stand  a  thorn,  with  notes,   cards,    and 

ipiiments  added,  to  invites  out  of  number  ; 

It  all  to  no   purpose; — ihey  neither   saw  the 

of  the  mansion,  nor  your  '  ladye  love.'     A 

respectable  domestic  assured  them  his  nius- 

never  &aw  company,   and  referred  them  to  a 

steward,  I  Wlieve,  who  lived   somewhere  near. 

This  person  decidedly  told  them  every  attempt 

vrould  be  useless, — Mr.  Penruddock  had  long 

^Hleclined  all  society.     Our  gentlemen  mentioned 

^Bour  having  been  an  inmate  at  the  Manor  House, 

^^nd  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  you. 
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they  had  been  induced  to  call.  Mr.  Grows,  I 
believe  they  called  the  steward,  then  expUune<i 
how  much  Mr.  Penruddock  regretted  your  bar- 
ing been  introduced  ; — not  very  grateful,  ww  it. 
Walter?  when,  perhaps,  you  saved  all  tkir 
hvcs,  or^  at  least,  helped  to  save  them.  Fiading 
their  efforts  were  unavailing,  our  geuUcmeD  rt- 
linqubhed  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Groves  reiy 
civilly  helped  them  to  find  their  way  out  of  tk 
wood.  But  the  oddest  part  of  the  story  is,  tlial 
though  we  were  refused  admittance,  aiKi  tbougli 
the  Lord  of  Astol  thought  much  of  allon  tug  (be 
person  who  got  wounded  in  assisting  his  fiu&iiy* 
to  remain  in  his  house,  he  has  given  permisaw 
to  a  gipsy-boy  to  hve  there,  not  only  eat,  drink* 
and  sleep,  but  positively  to  be  one  of  the  fainily» 
perfectly  intimate  with  his  daughter,  aiid  friendly 
with  himself.  What  a  strange  man  this  Mr.  P'^* 
ruddock  must  be  I  You  may  bless  your  sta*^ 
brother,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbet«* 
Depend  on  it,  that  this  Manor  House  is  !>"'* 
Ijetter  than  some  houses  of  reception ;  yow  b>*^ 


wrtain  they  are  all  lunatic  together:  the  papa 
ust  be  mad  To  require  9uch  occlusion ;  the 
laughter  the  same  to  permit  it.*' 
**  A  most  unwise  conclusion,"  said  Waller, 
ying  aside  the  letter,  while  his  thoughts  were 
bccupied  with  the  information  it  contained. 
"•  That  Mr.  Penruddock  was  singtdar  could  not 
be  denied ;  but  as  for  insanity,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;*'  and,  provoked  at  the  idea, 
ke  hurried  away  to  join  some  young  men  on  an 
•ttursion  to  see  sights. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Walter  inquired 
»f  any  of  the  party  knew  Sir  Edward  Meredeth. 
Several  of  them  claimed  him  as  an  acquaintance, 
'*ytng  that  he  had  been  in  Rome,  but  he  was  now 
>J«ent  on  a  visit,  and  they  believed  he  was  ex- 
ffted  to  return  daily.  Walter  had  no  difficulty 
"5  Jparning  the  address  of  the  baronet,  and  the 
"•^fninjr  after  his  arrival  he  called  and  left  a 
'"''^'  requesting  an  interview  with  Sir  Ethvanl. 
*  <^al|  \ras  promptly  returned,  and  Sir  Edn  ard 
*'*tieth  was  the  next  day  announced  to  our 
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hero.  VV^alLer  was  much  surprised  when  the 
visiter  entered  :  instead  of  the  middle-aged  geo* 
tiemau,  about  the  same  standing  as  his  fatkr, 
he  received  the  greeting  of  an  elegant,  hand- 
some man,  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  He  mi^t 
certainly  have  passed  for  very  litUe  more  tbaii 
thirty ;  while  his  gay  attire  and  animated  ap> 
{)earance,  with  the  style  and  fashion  of  hit 
manner,  might  make  him  seem  even  y<raDg<r> 
Walter  was  so  astonished  at  the  youthful  and 
fascinating  address  of  his  visiter,  that  he  did 
not  immediately  recover  his  surprise;  whilr 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  so  very  pre  post  efoiis, 
so  very  out  of  the  way  to  be  mistaken  for  onf 
so  handsome^  so  distingue,  passed  over  his  mini 
and  created  a  feeling  of  complacency  towaw* 
one  who  put  him  in  conceit  with  himself. — ^^ 
heads  than  our  hero's  have  felt  the  same  impub^ 
While  Walter's  self-love  was  receiving  ^ 
satisfactory  impression^  the  visiter  had  advat*o*^ 
sufficiently  near  to  offer  his  hand,  at  the  sft*** 
time  saying.  «'  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  ^^  ] 
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certain  ihey  are  all  lunatic  together :  the  papa 
U8l  be  mad  to  require  such  seclusion ;  the 
aughter  the  same  to  permit  it." 

A  most    unwise   conclusion,"  said  Walter, 
laying  aside  the  letter,  while  his  thoughts  were 
cupied   with     the    information    it    contained. 
That  Mr.  Penruddock  was  singular  could  not 
denied ;   but  as  for  insanity,  that  was  quite 
ut  of  the  question;"  and,  provoketl  at  the  idea, 
e  hurried  away  to  join  some  young  men  on  an 
excursion  to  see  siglits. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  Walter  inquired 
any  of  the  party  knew  Sir  Eklward  Meredeth. 
Severalof  them  claimed  him  as  an  acquaintance, 
ying  that  he  had  been  in  Rome,  but  he  was  now 
absent  on  a  visit,  and  they  believed  he  was  ex- 
pected to  return  daily,    Walter  had  no  difficulty 
in  learning  the  address  of  the  baronet,  and  the 
morning  aAer  his  arrival   he  called  and  left  i\ 
.<jte,  requesting  an  internew  with  Sir  Edward. 
His  call  was  promptly  returned,  and  Sir  Edward 
Meredeth  was  the  next  day  announced  to  our 
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met  at  private  parties.  They  had  mitigW  in 
the  motley  group  of  a  fancy  ball,  danced  irith 
the  same  ladies^  and  in  the  same  rooms ;  but  in 
small  circles  they  had  never  met.  Waiter  did 
not  immediately  enter  on  the  subject  for  whid) 
he  requested  this  interview,  and  Sir  Edw»id 
appeared  to  consider  it  merely  a  social  feel- 
ing towards  a  countryman.  When  the  break- 
fast things  were  removetl.  Sir  Edward  wasriwni* 
saying,  "  I  have  intruded  on  you  too  lonf,  Mr- 
Rayland ;  I  will  now  release  you  to  extend  your 
kindness  to  some  other  friend." 

**  If  you  are  not  particularly  engaged,"  «•" 
Walter,  •'  I  will  request  another  hour  of  yow 
time;  I  have  some  information  which  it  maybe 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  requisite  for  you  '° 
know,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  I  sougb^ 
your  acquaintance." 

Sir   Edward  looked  surprised,  but  imfflC*^' 
ately  resumed  his  chair,  saying 

"  Time  is  of  little   moment   to   so  idle 
thoughtless  a  person  as  myself;  and  if  you  can* 
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cupy  roe  for  the  morning,  perhaps  it  may  be  doing 
me  a  service ;  who  knows  but  it  may  keep  me 
from  mischief.  I  have  not  past  my  mischievous 
days  yet,  Mr.  Ray  land,  though  possibly  you 
nofty  think  I  ought .^ 

"  I  assure  you  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
you  entered  the  apartment ;  I  expected  to  see  a 
much  older  person.'' 

You  expected  to  see  me  nearly  forty ;  the 

ed  Book  says  that  is  my  age,  and  so  perhaps 

is ;  I  certainly  cannot  say,  not  exactly  recol- 

ng  the  day  I  was  born ;  however,  I  trust  it 

ill  make  no  difference  to  us,  whether  I  am  ten 

yesrs  older  or  younger.     I   am  young  enough 

for  folly,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  yet.  Sir  Edward,  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  week,  I  have  had  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  you  were  not  a  staid  sober  gentleman, 
of  a  certain  age,  having  been  acting  the  part  of 
your  proxy  in  a  tale  of  romance." 
^L     "  Indeed !    that  sounds  very  like  a    tale  of 
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«o  flatteringly  mistaken  for  one  almost,  if  Ml 
quite,  old  enough  to  be  your  father  ?" 

Walter  related  the  whole  proceeding  \q  Wr 
companion,  who  was  profoundly  attentive,  nor 
once  interrupted  our  hero  in  the  recital  of  )w 
forced  journey  and  return  home.  Sir  Edward 
was  commencing  his  regret  at  the  attack,  ffhw 
Walter  interrupted  him,  saying  "  There  is  oo 
necessity  for  apology  or  sorrow ;  I  was  hiffhiy 
amused  with  my  journey,  save  for  some 
minutes^  when  I  believed  I  was  attacked  by 
gands,  but  my  uncomfortable  eensalions 
not  more  than  half  an  hour.  1  should  b^  <">* 
willing  to  acknowledge  I  felt  any  gymptonii  of 
fear ;  nay,  so  little  imeasiness  did  I  experieof' 
that  1  shoidd  have  no  great  difficulty  in  {W^j 
suading  myself  I  had  been  dreaming." 

"  You  have   nieniioued    circumstances 
convince  me  you  were  perfectly  awake ; 
is  the  last  event  that  would  have  entered  ^T 
imagination.      Tlijs  occurrence  is  closely  »^* 
nected   with  some   family  affairs,   of  whid*   '^ 
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>uld  be  painful  for  me  to  speak,  and  uninte- 
UJig  for  you  to  listen.     Still,  if  you  desire  it, 

rill  relate " 

*•  Certainly  not,"  interrupted  Walter ;  "  I  beg 
you  will  not  suppose  mc  so  very  a  boy  as  lx>  wish 
le  secrets  of  a  family  to  be  laid  open  for  my 
;tion.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
four   acquaintance,    we   will    forget    what    led 
desirable  an  event.    And  now.  Sir  Edward, 
un  at  your  disposal  for  the  next  hours." 
"  1  must  appear  very  ungrateful  and  capri- 
rhen  I  decline  your  oflfer,  after  the  essen- 
tial service  you  have  rendered  me,  and  when  I 
Lnttst  now  said  1  wots  at  liberty ;  but  the  fact  is, 
H^ur  information  will,   I   fear,  occupy  my  whole 
V*itention,  and  1  should  make  but  a  poor  com- 
panion ;  if  you  are  disengaged  at  dinner,  and 
will  favour  me  by  partaking  mine,   I   trust   I 
shall  have  buried  these  wonders,  fathom  deep, 
and  be  as  able,  as  I  am  willing,  to  enjoy  your 
society.*' 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  Sir  Edward  departed. 
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At  the  appointed  time  they  met  again,  wlien  tbe 
favourable  impression  Walter  had  received  wi> 
confirmed,  aod  from  tliat  time  they  were  ofirt 
together ;  but,  to  Waller's  surprise,  his  jay 
companion  never  mentioned,  nor  alluded  to  lb* 
event  that  made  them  acquainted,  but  once,  and 
thai  was  to  say  he  had  seen  the  man  who  prr- 
sided  at  the  casde,  and  had  satisfied  liitu;  after 
that  there  was  a  total  silence  on  the  dubjict, 
which  Walter  would  not  have  been  sorry  toM^ 
broken ;  but  as  Sir  Edward  w  as  so  evidentJ^ 
guarded,  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  liim 
to  commence  it.  Sir  Edward  once  said,  nlw" 
Walter  had  not  seen  him  for  a  day,  that  he  M 
been  engaged  in  law  concerns,  and  tlwt  "* 
had  sent  a  confidential  person  to  England ;  '^"^ 
mi^ht  have  some  relation  to  the  matter  specili^ 
in  the  letter. 

A   continued   intercourse   did    not  diniii^* 
their  friendship.     Walter  found  his  compa*^*^ 
sufficiently  gay  ;  there  was  no  differeIM^e  in  *^® 
dispositions,  whatever  there  might  be  in  ^ 


F 


.  Hayland  was  naturally  lively,  and  he  was 
so,  notwithstanding  his  love  was  in  abeyance. 
Being  a  thorough  disciple  of  Hope  he  was  ever 
sanguine ;  but  even  aUowing  for  the  animation 
of  youth,  with  health  and  unbounded  spirits,  he 

as  not  to  compare  with  Sir  Edward,  whose 
mirth  at  times  went  beyond  what  Walter  had 
etBT  witnessed  in  liis  most  youthful  associates. 

t  times  it  was  too  wild,  too  exuberant,  and 
Rayland's  gaiety  sunk  under  the  over%vhelming 
mirth  of  his  companion.  Walter  had  many 
friends  who  were  deemed  choice  spirits,  but  he 
nerer  witnessed  such  unbounded  jollity  as  would 
occasionally  break  forth  from  the  baronet.  At 
times  he  was  almost  tempted  to  consider  such 
exhilaration  as  the  effect  of  eccentricity, —  a 
stronger  term  would  occasionally  intrude  on  his 
imagination, — it  certainly  was  not  genuine,  heart- 
felt happiness.  Walter  was  young  in  life,  and,  as 
yet,  knew  things  only  by  the  surface,  but  even  he 
fancied  he  could  detect  something  that  was  not 
under  all  this  wild 


Sir  Edward  Meredeth  was  pre-emii 
handsome,  his  form  was  perfect,  his 
faultless ;  while  his  dark  eyes  scarcely  m 
the  aid  of  words  to  declare  their  meaning, 
expreaaon  of  the  countenance  would  be  moi^ 
diflScuU  to  define.  In  society  his  unbounded 
gaiety  prevented  all  other  expression ;  — but 
there  were  rare  intervals  when  this  ejdiilan- 
tion  slumbered.  Walter  had  once  entered  hi« 
apartment  unperceived,  and  found  htm  ocru* 
pied  with  a  book,  so  much  interested  fhat  bf 
seemed  insensible  to  all  but  his  study ;  this «» 
so  unusual  a  circumstance  that  Walter  «» 
loath  to  disturb  the  studious  hour.  Not  bein? 
in  a  similar  humour,  he  placed  himself  on  ' 
couch,  intending  to  take  a  siesta,  or  m«sc  <* 
his  absent  love;  but  the  fine  features  of  ^ 
Edward  drew  his  attention,  and  again  he  tbo»i^ 
it  no  ill  compliment  to  be  mistaken  for  oo^* 
handsome.  They  could  never  have  taken  a  ^ 
cidedly  plain  person  for  the  one  now  \Mi^ 
him,  that  was  quite  impossible.     Walter  «^ 
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into  his  usual  habit  of  soliloquizing,  his  re- 
tions  ran  thus:—**  My  volatile  friend  is 
remarkably  studious,  I  never  saw  his  fea- 
ires  in  such  complete  repose.  I  once  piqued 
lyaelf  on  my  knowledge  of  Lavater;  what  would 
ly  report  be  of  Sir  Edward,  if  I  were  to  exa- 
»e  him  critically  ? — there  is  good  temper,  de- 
^idedly^ — generosity,  strongly  marked, — passion 
sry  deep,  that  may  be  either  good  or  bad, — 
levolence,  there  it  is,  that  may  be  included  in 
imper,  not  mere  indolent  good-nature,  which 
inol  lake  the  trouble  to  be  otherwise,  that  is 
Sir  Kdward's  temper  or  nature.  It  is  need- 
lo  seek  for  sense,  look  at  his  eyes  and  the 
expression  of  his  mouth ; — he  is  somewhat  of  an 
^P  enigma,  there  are  contracted  lines  that  1  don't 
qoile  understand,  and  yet  they  seem  out  of 
their  place,  as  if  they  had  pushed  themselves 
where  nature  never  intended  them.  I  am  quite 
at  fault,  I  shall  begin  to  think  Flora  is  right 
when  she  calls  it  all  nonsense :  she  says  I  never 
determine  the  character  till  1  know  the  man. 


but  that  is  going  far  beyond  the  mark;  he< 
tainly  has  a  very  extraordinary  physiognol 
90  had  Socrates — he  was  bad  by  nature, 
cation  aud  discipline  made  him  good.  N( 
should  say  the  reverse  was  before  me ;  the 
I  dislike  have  been  added,  they  do  not  a] 
natural.  But  what  am  I  about  ?  Is  this  generous? 
to  seek  for  fauhs  where  1  have  seen  nothing  but 
virtues.  I'll  forswear  a  science  that  lias  suth  * 
tendency."  As  Walter  formed  this  resoiutioo 
be  made  an  indignant  move,  as  if  to  spurn  tk 
obnoxious  study;  the  sUght  gesture  was  wi- 
cient  to  disturb  Sir  Edward,  who  started  al  tJ» 
sight  of  his  companion,  and  exclaimed — *'  Ib^? 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Kayland,  I  really  was  unc*" 
scious  of  your  presence." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  apologize  for  having  pl»y* 
tlie  traitor's  part.  I  have  been  some  time  walcii" 
ing  you,  and  have  endeavoured  to  discover  J< 
private  feelings  by  the  visible  features, — it  ill 
much  like  treachery  that  I  renounce  the  artJ] 
As  Walter  spoke,  a  change  took  place  in 
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intenance  of  Sir  Edward — an  unpleasant 
je,  Walter  almost  repented  having  spoken 
openly.  "It was  not  handsome,  certainly,*' 
It  he  fancied  his  candid  avowal  would  have 
weight.  ''  It  would  have  been  wiser,"  he 
itiniied  to  himself,  "  if  I  bad  kept  my  fault 
id  my  penitence  equally  unknown;  I  should 
re  to  lose  so  pleasant  an  acquaintance  for  a 
trifle,  though  he  soems  not  to  consider  it 
ich.*'  Walter's  uncomfortable  reflections  were 
ended;  the  expression  of  mingled  anger 
)d  otfended  pride  passed  quickly  away,  and 
succeeded  by  a  laugh,  as  free  as  it  was  con- 
>Ung  to  the  offender. 

"  Studying  my  character ! — 1  should  like  to 
>fit  by  your  trouble.     What  do  you  make  of 
»,  or  have  you  made  me  out  at  all?" 
"  I  am  a  tyro  in  the  art,  if  it  be  one,  of  that 
do  not  feel  sure ;  and  I  began  to  fear  I  know 
what,  til)  your  laugh  set  my  mind  at  rest ; 
but  as  to  describing,  far  from  me  be  such  pre- 
sumption." 


"  You   acknowledge   haviti^    made  the 
tempt  r 

"  True,  bat  with  small  success;  and  whnj 
had  formed  an  idea,  your  merriment  seoH 
wide  away." 

"  Then  I  seem  to  you  like  a  blank  sheei'l 
paper> — without  vice,  without  %'irtue-" 

*•  No,  no !  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
to  judge  from  what   I   know,  and  what  1 
seen,    I  xvould  say  you  were  one  of  For 
favourites,  and  as  such  had  no  opportunitj 
the  display  of  ill;    you    have,  perhaps,  n<? 
known  trouble  ?" 

"  You  are  not  so  very  young  as  lo  supp 
that  can  be  the  case,  with  one  who  has 
nearly  forty  summers;    but   it  speaks  well 
your  own  lot^  that  you  think  so  of  others.    V( 
have  yet  to   experience  the  many  woes  'tfc 
man  is  heir  to,'  and  its  fancied  ills,  still 
numerous;  and  above  all,  that  most  silly  of 
passions  which  ruins   all  young  men  for 
panious,  save  with  one/* 
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Stop,  I  pray  thee.     Alas !  I  am  so  far  gone, 
I  rather  make  a  merit  of  my  pain>  and  am 
ready  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  how  deeply  I 
in  love." 

The  devil  you  are ! — I  should  never  have 
;ted  it  by  your  constant  cheerfulness ; — 
rh  that  only  shows  your  love  promises  well, 
are  too  young  for  marriage,  and  that,  I 
ippose,  is  the  cause  of  your  separation  from 
fair  one.  1  regret  you  have  an  engagement 
interferes  sadly  with  friendship.  Ah,  I 
}w  all  you  can  say ;  I  have  heard  the  tale  too 
-we  will  not  speak  of  it.  But  I  could  wish 
»u  had  no  regard  for  any  of  the  syren  sex — 
igels  in  form — and  sometimes,  fiends  in  reality!" 
This  was  uttered  with  an  expression  so  bitter 
and  sarcastic,  that  Walter  was  startled;  but, 
without  giving  time  for  reply.  Sir  Edward  quickly 
turned  the  conversation,  till,  by  a  flow  of  light 
and  amusing  remarks,  he  completely  efTaced  the 
idea  his  words  had  created ;  and  this  he  con- 
apparently  without  effort  or  design,  till 
TOU  11.  M 
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ft  •«•  tiaw  to  mymate,  totally  remonng 
Cfc»  ■ind  of  Waller  the  idea  he  had  soc 
otorlaiM^  ti  fav  eonpanion  bong  other  < 
k*«^Md.     It  wa»  not  a  difficult  task 
cmv  onr  90  wiwuacious  as  our  young  in% 
«k»«aB  m eaaAd aad open  himself toi 
dMck  m  uthua.   Cradalitj  b  ridiculed 
•caaed,  |irHii|w  with  reason*  and  »o  one  \ 
mjah  to  mBore   that  proper  caution  wii 
vfvr  dwBTiWe ;  bat  those  who  froni  a 
hare  been  subjected  to 
maj  reconcile  thems 
is  not  an  attribute  of  Tiriue:- 
haw  tba  poet's  assertioo  for  believing  that 
*  ttm^mt  ifcWki  ••  a  wbete  oe  ill  mtrnt." 
Waher  Rajknd,  never  having  known 
oor  deceptioo^  was  iiot  fikely  to  look  deeper  I 
the  sorfiwe; — he  had  yet  to  learn  that  ij 
rrteritr  nay  oarer  aa  aching  heart :  — th«j 
resatioo  be  hod  erer  experienced  was  whfl 
teher  looked  grare  and  read  lectures  00 
i^gilign,  if  he  ftadrd   his  son's  dei 
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>vey  irere  more  frequent  than  they  ought  to 


Talter  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  himsi'lf 
sentre  of  hi*  most  intimate  circle ;  his  hilarity 
t  ft  tone  to  his  companions^  and  they  usually 
rht  him  when  any  scheme  of  pleasure  was  in 
ation.      His  decision  and  approval  wore  con- 

fd  necessary  in  all  their  parties  of  gaiety  ; 
is  wildest  mirth  was  quietness  to  Sir  Ed* 
Meredeth's,  whose  unbounded  glee  was 
rly  sought  and  courted  by  all  his  country - 
I  in  Rome,  while  the  natives  viewed  with 
tushment  one  so  different  to  the  general  class 
lish.  Ejinui  never  fastens  with  so  much 
ination  on  those  most  under  its  control, 
they  are  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  and  to 
the  tormentor  at  a  distance  no  one  was 
■|nal  to  Sir  Exlward  Meredeth ;  he  ap- 
to  h&ve  an  overflow  of  mirth  always 
y  for  those  with  whom  he  came  iu  contact, 
alter  was  so  completely  captivated  with  the 
ation  of  his  friend,  that  when  Sir  Edward 
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left  Rome  on  a  tour  in  the  neighboud 
Walter  willingly  agreed  to  be  his  compai 
at  Um  same  time  remindiug  him  of  the  ttl 
to  take  him  prisoner,  and  inquiring  if  it 
ariie  to  venture  where  there  might  be  a  e 
of  9(gBSD  meeting  those  who  formerly  sou^ 
make  hiro  their  captive. 

••  Oh,"  returned  Sir  Edward.  '*  there  I 
the  slightest  chance  of  the  attempt  bdfl 
newed.  I  have  provided  against  the  poo^ 
of  such  an  occurrence :  only  while  I  wn 
rant  of  such  design  was  it  possible  to  sue 
Once  known,  the  intent  was  defeated ; — fo 
I  may  thank  you,  Mr.  Hayland ; — and  IH 
you  please,  we  will  not  return  to  the  nil 
it  a  not  pleasant,  further  than  remindiii 
that  to  this  mad  and  defeated  scheme  1  a 
debted  for  your  friendship,  which  1  trus 
end  only  with  bur  lives.  Believe  roe,  1  ai 
insensible  to  the  value  of  your  society,  > 
not  attribute  my  silence  on  the  subject  to_ 
titude  or  indifference." 


rafter  wished  to  continue  the  conversation  ; 
there  was  a  seriousness  so  contrary  to  Sir 
iward's  general  manner,  almost  a  solemnity, 
was  not  easily  to  be  braved  ;  at  any  rate, 
ler  Rayland  felt  be  could  not  attempt  it. 
They  pursued  their  tour  with  unintemipted 
*,  and  proceeded  ailervrards  to  Xaples  ; 
re,  finding  their  travelling  propensity   not 
itisfied,  they  extended  their  course,  and  cross- 
ling  the  Straits  of  Messina,  they  explored  the 
wland  of  Sicily,  ascended  £tna«  and  meditated  a 
I'iiilto  Malta,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa; 
the  report  of  plague  and  pestilence  being  at 
ny  of  the  principal   places,  deterred   them, 
at  length  they  retraced  their  steps  towards 
'  own  native  island. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  turn  me  u>  the  put,  and  mourn 
That  what  hiu  been,  agmin  nwy  bs; 
1  weep,  lent  ills  that  I  h«re  borne 
Should  b«  in  atore,  mj  child,  for  thee  ^ 
To  warp  thy  tnith,  to  dood  thy  brow. 
And  make  thee  all  that  I  am  nonr. 


I 

I 


It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  deal  in 
or,  in  plain  English^  "  a  story-teller,"  to  b«  i 
fined  to  no  rules  or  limits;  they  are 
of  a  mental   pair  of  seven-lea^e  boots,  «t 
transports  them  as  fancy  wills,  from  one 
to  another,  without  attention  to  time  or 
bility.     A  most  convenient  privilege  it  ii; 
it  not  for  tliis  advantage,  ihey  would  be 
demned,  during  three  long  volumes,  to  dwfU 
one  spot,  where  the  interest  would  soon  b«i 
hausted : — now,  when  it  flags  in  one  part,  tl 
have  but  to  call  their  fairy  steamer,  and  a**) 
they  fly,  from  sea  to  sea^  frY>m  the  gay  cliiMi' 
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^■iRly  to  the  less  vaunted  but  far  dearer  shores 
of  England,     The  recorder  of  these  events,  in 
tue  of  this  immunity,  leaves  the  hero,  with- 
it    apology,     to    agam    visit     Astol     Manor, 
Another  right  of  authorship  is,  not  being  com- 
sllcd  to  account  for  every  moment  of  time  ;  and 
is  convenient   to  the   relater  to   return,    not 
ly    to   the  domain  of  Astol,  but  to  go  back 
that  particular  day  ivhen  Evelyn  was  absent 
»m  dinner,  and  accounted  for  his  neglect  by 
that  he  fell  asleep,  which  was  the  very 
He  wandered  farther  in  the  park  than  he 
^tended,  the  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  sitting 
>wn  to  rest,  he  reclined  against  the  stump  of  a 
*,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.     How  loug 
remained  in  that  happy  state  of  forgetfulness 
uncertain ;   or  how  long  he  might  have  re- 
lined  is  equally  uncertain;  for  he  was  sud- 
mly  roused  by  a  gentle  touch  on  his  face,  such 
sensation  as  we  experience  when  a  Tcather  or 
?aves  softly  pass  over  our  features.      Evelyn 
a  fly,  or  something  of  that  kind,  «was> 
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DO  Other  female  above  the  rank  of  a  domestic. 
VSTiile  these  ideas  rushed  to  the  mind  of  Evelyn 

twas  rising ;  but  the  female  laying  her  hand 
his  arm,  said,  "  Do  not  leave  me;  I   have 
trying  to  recollect  your  features  !" 
I"  Do  you  know  me,  madam,   or  have  you 
kiiovnt  me  ?" 

1  fear  to  say,  lest  I  should  again  be  dis* 
noted;  and  yet,"  said  she,  with  trembling 
mts  and  quivering  lips,  "  these  are  the  eyes, 
the  forehead,  the  half  curl  shading  the  brow  ; — 
but  the  rest  is  not  like — the  mouth,  the  com- 
plexion, the  form  of  the  face,  are  not  those  I  look 
fHow  sad  it  is  to  doubt  where  there  ought 
be  certainty  !  Are  you  residing  at  the  Manor 
House,  young  gentleman  ?" 
^  "  I  am,  madam.'* 

•*  And  you  went  there  the  night  the  house  was 
attacked  ?" 
I  did." 

Merciful   Heaven,   keep  my   senses   again 
wandering — ^your  name?" 

N  5 
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•'  Evdya.'* 

The  female  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  appeared 
overcome  with  emotion,  yet  evidently  restraiiua| 
herself — now  moving  towards  Evelyn  aa  if  wist 
tng  to  press  him  to  her  heart — then  drawing 
back  with  dismay,  if  not  horror.    The  astonished 
and  sensitive  Evelyn  was  not  uumovod;— «ra» 
this  person  oonaected  with  him  7  could  she  be  b 
mother? — her  agitation  could  proceed  fran  no 
common  cause; — yet  he  remembered  how  Sir 
Edward   had    expressed   the  warmest  (eeliap' 
and  then  changed  to  unkind  coldness.    ^Mtf<> 
he  first  entered  Astol,  his  only  wish  was  to  &td 
^  out  the  mystery  of  his  birth  ;    love  had  alnw* 
obUt orated  that  anxious  desire  :  it  was  oolo&gv 
the  first  wish  of  his  heart ;  indeed,  he  aJjnoo 
feared  a  change  :  he  might  well  say, 

"  Hu  floal  WM  darkeaed  by  htz  abAdcnr." 
He  dreaded  any  explanation  that  might  reroo^'' 
him  from  his  present  abode — from  the  sigh' "' 
her  who  "  was  the  star  of  his  happiness ;'-^^^^ 
though  his  dream  of  love  was  so  vivid,  *o  *^ 
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nog,  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  suppose 
poaubtlity  of  his  mother  being  beside  him, 
not  feel  a  glow  of  affection.  The  tears 
ihed  to  bis  eyes,  and  be  was  unable  to  ask  if 
mother's  heart  had  recognized  him.  When 
emotion  allowed  him  power  of  utterance,  the 
of  encountering  cool,  sarcastic  words,  like 
of  Sir  Edward,  prevented  his  expressing 
le  question  which,  when  he  entered  Astol,  was 
great  object  of  his  life,  and  that  this  lady 
>uld  explain.  He  felt  certain  it  was  to  seek  an 
»nriew  with  her  that  he  had  been  directed  by 
letter  of  Mrs,  Aubrey  to  visit  Astol ;  and 
low  it  was  strange  indeetl  I  he  feared  to  question 
her  itst  bis  removal  might  be  the  consequence. 
This  feeling,  however,  gave  way  to  the  impulse 
of  oature,  and  Evelyn,  taking  her  hand,  pressed 
it  tenderly,  saying, 
^B  '-  Tell  me,  lady,  why  are  you  so  agitated,  and 
why  do  you  look  so  anxiously  at  me  ?  Have  we 
ever  noet  before  ? — am  I  in  any  way  connected 
with  you  ?  Tell  me,  dearest  lady, — you  will  find 
roe  grateful  for  your  kindness." 


Evelyn's,  bul  she  made  no  answer  to  his  wonls. 
He  had  9een  so  few  females,  owing  to  the  utM 
eluded  manner  in  which  he  had  ever  resided; 
that  it  was  no  tax  on  his  memory  to  endeavour 
to  recall  the  features  of  the  lady  in  those  few 
bad  knoviT).     The  examination   convinced 
she  was  a  stranger  to  his  later  years ;  if 
had  ever  met,  it  must  have  been  in  his  in! 
Whoever  she  was,  she  seemed  not  at  all 
10  come  to  an  explanation ; — silent,  but  evidently 
with  her  whole  soul  fixed  on   his  conntenaix 
she  appeared  the   very  emblem  of  abstractioi 
Evelyn  again  addressed  her — 

**  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  who 
kindly  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  me  ?  I  ^"^ 
long  been  wishing  to  find  some  person  "'«• 
whom  I  might  claim  kindred ;  say,  lady,  loi)'  * 
call  you  by  any  dear,  and  to  me  uftkoO'"'* 
name?" 

**  Have  you,  then,  no  protectors  T* 

*♦  Oh,  yes,— Sir  Edward  Meredeth  is  my 
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(Ilan  ;    but  there  is  no  one  with  whom  I  can 
claim  relationship." 

•'  Your  ^ardian ! — is  that  all  ? — ^haa  he  nevei' 
Eprpssed  a  warmer  sentiment  than  such  a  tie 
wiU  giver 

"  He  has  very  rarely  expressed  so  much; 
^flrom  Sir  Edward  I  seldom  received  more  than 
^Bold  words  and  bitter  expressions." 
^B  "  That  b  not  his  natural  character/'  said  the 
^Badyr  in  a  low  voice,  not  addressed  to  Evelyn, 
wiio,  however,  answered  as  if  it  had  been. 

»••  I  have  oden  thought  so ;  for  when  in  com- 
pany he  ever  appeared  the  most  attractive  and 
fasc:inating  of  the  party." 
^_      "  He  was  not  so  to  you  ?'' 
^V      "  Oh,  no — only  twice  did  he  express  kindness 
^  towards  me.** 

^P  **  And  I  am  the  cause,"  said  the  female,  with 
a  burst  of  grief,  wild  and  overpowering.  "  My 
poor  boy,  my  darling  Evelyn,  I  have  destroyed 
vour  happiness  as  well  as  that  of  all  those  with 
whoDQ  I  have  been  comiected.     Evelyn," — her 
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Mu  or  I  sball  wither  vour  w 

I  knPB  all why,  why  did  I  erer 

mm  te  Kgbt.— why  was  J  penniued  to  lii» 
•»  aoMEkr  miaerj  anund  on  all  who  came  vitim 

aiy  ialBeaer  I yet  teU  me,  before  you  go,  iJd 

Sir  Edwaid  cw  aKOtioa  me  T* 

Thp  ■oaaar  of  the  finaale  was  so  Ann^.  v 
was  at  tixnes  so  much  eoergff 
•  bok  of  «ttcii  resigtied  despair,  that  «rff 
I  MoOTsd  faj  as  inei^reooe,  as  «uddenl} 
to  tha  aotet  aiid  milder  mood. 
The  w9d  krilafaility  of  hu  companion  gare  ia 
Evehra  the  idea  of  insanity  ;  but  there  vasuXBt^ 
tkimg  that  iaiciwsted  him  greatly ; — ^it  was, 
haps,  the  impnssioQ  that  his  iate  might  be 
way  ronnfftgd  witli  hers.  He  had  been 
p«rad  to  aeetwith  aome  doe  to  himself  at  Astol 
and  thoii^  the  feeliag  bad  slumbered,  it  wu 
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not  extinct ;  it  even  seemed  to  have  revived  with 
freah  vigour  from  the  long  interval  of  rest  that 
him  aifcciion  for  Laura  had  given  it.     Again  he 
uked  himself,  could  thb  female  be  his  mother  ? 
•ad  his  heart  bounded  with  filial  love.     He  an- 
jpwered  her  questions  io  the  kindest,  tenderest 
loer,  intreating  her  to  tell  him  if  he  could  in 
ly  way  give  her  pleasure : — she  started  at  the 
word. 

^'^  Pleasure ! — and  yet  I  have  pleasure,  more 
n  pleaBuie — it  is  delight  to  see  you,  Evelyn  !" 
'  Why  is  it  delight   to  see  me  ?     Did   you 
ever  see  me  before?     I  must  have  been  very 
^_¥ouug,  for  I  have  no  remembrance  of  you." 
^V     **  Of  me  ! — who  would  remember  me,  save  to 
II      curse  tile  day  I  was  bom  ?" 
^P      "  Speak  not  so/'   said    Evelyn,   interrupting 
lier,  "  no  one  could  do  that ;  and  if  you  will 
let  me  love  you,  lady,  I   will  bless  the  day  we 
met." 
^L     "  Will  you  indeed  love  me,  Evelyn  ?"  she  in- 
^^  quired    in  a  softer  voice,  looking  at  him  most 
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afteciioiiately.  **  Will  you  love  ine,  and  t^ 
you  never,  never  hate,  despise^  and  rrject  me— 
as — as  others  have  done  ?  Evelyn,  dear  Evelyn 
— how  sweet  is  that  word — how  dear  to  me,— 
and  how  many  years  have  I  repeated  It  only  va 
my  prayers  !  Daily,  nightly,  have  I  implortd 
those  blessings,  which  once  were  mine,  lo  be  Iw- 
stowed  on  you,  and  without  any  fatal  intemip* 
lion  : — and  will  you  love  me,  Evelyn  ? — will  you 
indeed  V 

"  Love  you,  dearest  lady !  I  do  love  you,  my 
heart  tells  me  I  ought  to  love  you.  to  pay  yw 
the  fond  attention  of  a  son, — are  you  not  07 
mother?" 

As  Evelyn  spoke,  he  endeavoured  to  embrace 
her,  but  she  drew  back,  saying,  "  No,  no,— 'h'* 
must  not  be ;  I  could  not  bear  a  second  wjeciioii. 
— I  should  be  mad  again."  As  she  spoke  >1» 
pressed  her  temples,  as  if  to  still  the  throbbinfT 
pulse.  After  a  short  pause  she  resumed,  "^^ 
will  love  me,  Evelyn, — and  I  shall  see  y<>" 
again 
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Oh,  yes ;  come  with  me  now  to  the  Manor 
,  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Pen- 
mddock  and  his  daughter;  indeed  you  will  love 
',  and  she  will  love  you,  dear  mother  1" 
•  Evelyn,  if  we  are  to  meet  again,  repeat  not 
word  ;  you  shall  one  day  know  your  mother, 
il  not  now." 

♦'  Then  you  do  know  my  mother,  if  you  are 
it  such  ?  But  my  heart  cannot  deceive  me !     I 
>uld  rather  have  you,  lady,  for  my  mother  than 
y  other;  believe  me,  I  would!" 
The  tenderness  of  Evelyn's  voice  and  manner 
ercame  the  fortitude  of  the  female,  and  she 
ibbed  aloud ;  but  still  withdrew  from  the  ca- 
of  Evelyn.     At  length,  recovering  herself, 
said  hastily, 

'  Will  you  meet  me   here  to-morrow  ? — or, 
ly, — there  is  a  better  place,  the  clump  of  trees 
the  mount.     I  will  be  there  at  midnight.'* 
"  At  midnight ! — Oh,  no,  you  wiU  injure  your 
hh." 


«*  My  health  !"  said  she,  interrupting  him, 
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"  my  health — fear  not  for  that;  I  hi 
night  after  night ;  I  have  braved  til 
I  have  dared  the  thunder  ! — the  | 
has  not  power  to  cool  my  beating 
the  night-dews  are  unfelt.  I  havi 
trost  and  snow,  nor  sought  my  coucl 
glared,  and  seemed  to  scorn  a  wrt 
Fear  not  for  my  health  t  Oh^  t^ 
winds  had  power  to  send  me  vrb^l 
ended — where  grief  is  silenced,  and 
a  cure  !  But  my  penance  will  not  jfi 
Pray  for  me,  Evelyn,  that  I  may  m] 
to  ray  last  home !" 

"  Speak  not  so  sadly,  lady,  it 
But  come  with  me  to  Astol,  to  the  hoQ 
and  there,  lady,  you  will  find  kind  fi 

"  I  had  them  once  at  tiie  Manor  J 

"  Then    come    again   and   m«et 
more  !** 

"  Evelyn,"  said  she,  mournfull] 
not  what  you  ask.    I  shall  never  enter 
House  as  a   friend.     I  have  cauae^ 
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misery  there ;  but  I  shall  go,  and  I  do  go  there. 
I  never  let  the  dark  hours  of  night  pass  by  with- 
out seeking  what  relief  may  be  given,  and  only 
at  Afltol  can  I  find  it ;  and  sometimes  in  the 
day  I  have  been  an  inmate  there  for  a  few  short 
moments.*' 

"  Then  you  need  not  object  to  come  now  with 

me;   I  will  insure  you  a  welcome  from  Miss 

Penruddock,  and  I  think  I  can  from  her  father/* 

"  Name  it  not,"  she  returned,  shuddering; 

"  speak  not  of  it,  or  I  shall  lose  the  little  com- 

|Wure  I  have  ;  but  say,  Evelyn,  will  you  meet 

n»at  midnight? — Oh,  no,  it  would  be  selfish, — 

ywr  heahh." 

"  My  health  \ — I  will  meet  you  most  willingly, 
•^you  will  fix  no  other  time." 

"  There  is  no  other  time  but  this,  and  this  is 
^***''"  dinner-hour ;  you  could  not  always  be  ab- 

t^^i  you   must  make   some  excuse,   without 
'**ing  at  our  interview,  or  else  we  may  not  meet 

Then,  lady,  I  will  punctually  be  here ;  and 


th 
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will  you  not  tell  me  that  I  am  your  son 
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"  I  will  love  you  as  my  son,  if  you  wiU 
love  you.  Oh,  no,  no, — do  not;  bid  me  hate  you. 
and  despise  me  yourself.  I  have  brought  miser}' 
on  all  who  ever  loved  me ;  let  me  not  draw  you  in 
for  a  share  of  the  curse  which  hangs  over  me. 
Do  not  meet  me,  Evelyn  ;  say  you  will  not  coine; 
say  you  hate,  contemn,  and  detest  me !  FareweU, 
Evelyn,  we  will  not  meet  again."  ! 

"  We  will — we  must.  You  shall  not  leave mfi 
lady,  till  you  promise  to  be  at  the  clump  of  firs; 
and  if  no  other  lime  will  do,  it  shall  be  midnifht. 
Oh,  if  you  have  mercy  or  compassion,  sayyw 
will  be  there  !*^  ^^^| 

The  lady  was  apparently  overcome  with  tt>* 
earnestness  of  Evelyn's  maimer,  and  she  g»^^ 
the  promise  he  required,  ^m 

Evelyn's  abstraction  on  the  evening  after  t»*^^ 
interview  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  will  •'•* 
midnight  visiters  to  Lucy's  haunted  grove  r^ 
quire  any  elucidation  ;  and  when  Lucy  had  co**' 
vinced  Laura  that  the  tale  she  had  been  rel*** 
ing  was  no  fiction,  the  affair  gave  her  very  litt  » 


more  concern.     She  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  marvels  to  dwell  on  them ;  the  only 
eftect  it  had  on  Lucy  was  to  confine  her  move- 
ments,  and  contract  her  circle  of  action.     There 
were  rooms  and  places  that  no  earthly  power 
would  have  bribed  ber  into  visiting — she  was  a 
■Bsible  girl  too ; — but,  as  she  often  repeated  to 
herself,  "  Who  can  doubt  their  own  senses, — my 
eye*  have  seen  and  my  ears  have  heard, — are 
not  they  sufficient  to  prove  the  reality  of  these 
wonders?  Every  person  must  be  guided  by  tlie 
^ifht  thdt  shines  on  them,  and  the  sights  I  have 
^ituessed  are  sufficient  to  convince  me."     Lucy, 
"Owever,  did  not   give   up  the  attempt  of  con- 
vtTiijig  her    companions,     till    she   was     tired 
**"t;  Laura  reasoned,  but,  as   Lucy   told   ber, 
'newas  sure,  against  her  conscience."  Reuben 
^ughttl  at  and  quizzed  her  for  her  love  of  ghost 
^^^,  and  Mrs.  Weston  would  not   listen  to 
"^^11  at  all.     They  were  a  set  of  infidels  alto- 
f^ther,  Lucy  said,  as  she  desisted,  and   in  time 
^e  Subject  appeared  to  lose  its  interest,  even  to 
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her.  "  It  was  irapossible  to  wonder  for  cter," 
so  Lucy  very  wisely  detemiiaed  to  lei  the  woB- 
ders  take  care  of  themselves. 

Full  two  months  did  the  unkoown  lady  and 
Evelyn  meet  regularly  in  the  park;  the  nighis 
were  now  getting  longer  and  colder,  and  stil! 
the  lady  always  spoke  of  meeting  the  next  nifhl 
at  the  usual  hour.  Her  manner  when  they  ro^' 
was  ever  tender  and  affectionate ;  she  would 
question  him  concerning  his  early  y^rs,  and  ha 
education ;  no  mother  could  take  a  greater  i9^^| 
rest  in  the  welfare  of  a  son ;  though  wheuevtr 
he  in  return  attempted  to  question  her,  liw 
answers  he  received  were  always  cautious  antl 
guarded,  while  she  appeared  to  suffer  so  niurti 
pain  that  the  young  man  was  constr^ncd  'o 
desist.  There  was  much  merit  in  his  forl)0»f 
ance,  believing  firmly,  as  he  did,  that  she  *•* 
his  mother;  this  she  had  never  denied,  neitht' 
had  she  confirmed  the  supposition. 

But  Evelyn  could  not  gain  the  slightest 
respecting  his  father,  or  the  name  and  rank 
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lis   midnight    friend.      Various    circumstances 
rould  sometimes  point  to  Sir  Edward  Meredeth 
us  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  the  duty  of  a 
^bon.     But  the  manner  of  the  baronet,  with  the 
^Kwo  exceptions,  had  been  so  cold,  so  unlike  a 
^^Jither,    that  the  idea  gave  him  pain,  and  he 
would    dismiss  it  as  quickly  as  possible.     '*  I 
could  love  Sir  Edward,"  said  he  once,  when  he 
was  musing  on  the  subject,  **  there  have  been 
moments  in  which  1  could  have  felt  the  fondest 
affection  for  my  guardian ;  but  how  soon  would 
^nue  sarcastic  speech,  when  addressed  to  me,  re- 
move the  enthusiasm  that  I  felt,   when   I  have 
M'itnessed  some  kind  deed,  or   listened  to  the 
maxims  of  generosity   that   occasionally   came 
from  him,  as  it  were  unwillingly.     If  Sir  Ed- 
ward were  my  parent,  he  could  never  maintain 
such  a  system  of  rigid  politeness  and  cold  for- 
Hvnality;  but  he  must  be  some  way  connected 
irith  me,  there  can  be  no  question  of  that.**     It 
was    rain    to    conjecture;    to    Sir  Edward   he 
dared  not  apply ;  the  lady  would  not  enlighten 
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his  tbougbt  pottitod  to  Mr. 
but  there  was  so  much  imMinfitl 
abool  the  Lord  of  Astol,  thai  Erdyn 
Ul  he  oooAd  nefcr  qaestMO  hun, — heoould  nrm 
rak  the  chaaee  of  incfeasing  the  woe  thai  eri* 
dndf  ft^yed  on  his  protector ;  besides,  he  tm 
tmftif  aar  Um,  tave  at  the  silent  and  rethtr 
ftw—l  iliiaii,  Mr.  Penruddock  took  noodier 
■■dl  with  his  tnaaij ;  only  Laura  had  the  pH- 
Tikge  of  visitixig  her  lather's  private  apwtnN^ 
aaAaha  via  not  pennitted  that  liberty  at 

It  was  Terr  little  that  Evelyn  ever  nv  if 
Mr.  I^nruddock,  but  that  Uttle  was  9aKaM^ 
win  the  heart  of  one  so  open  to  every  amiable 
and  tdadly  feehag  as  the  grateful  boy.  Tbo 
Laid  of  Ailol  was  ever  gefotle  and  urbane ;  tvhen 
he  addnoaed  any  of  his  young  compaaions.tbei*' 
waa  that  wmaing  soltisess  and  fascinating  ii^ 
net  fBspecting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
iiith  trhom  be  was  domesticated,  that  e 
^  aftrtiont  of  all ;  while,  at  the  same  tinK; 
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L  wben  not  actually  speaking,  there  was  a  serious 
I  gravity  that  was  not  to  be  interrupted.  This 
I  mournful  dejection  that  never  left  him  exrited 
the  luodt  respectful  compassion,  and  desire  to 
alleviate  his  melancholy.  Tlie  youthful  inha- 
^  bitanta  of  the  Manor  House  had  no  positive 
eauae  for  their  supposition,  when  they  each  at- 
tributed ihe  gravity  of  Mr.  Penruddock  to  sor- 
row ;  when  he  did  enter  into  conversation  at  the 
Qer  hour,  it  was  not  of  a  mournful^  nor  cer- 
y  of  a  lively  description.  Tliere  was  a  sort 
«r  resigned  composure  which  spoke  of  submis- 
sion to  passing  events,  and  a  1otal  disregard  to 
all  passion,  all  wishes,  all  desires.  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock evidently  had  none,  and  it  was  perfectly 
daar  that  nature  had  not  denied  him  the  feel- 
ings of  man«  His  intelligent  countenance  at 
tioMS  spoke  of  talent  and  susceptibility  too 
^Hlainly  to  be  doubted :  but  generally  all  was 
■  calm,  still,  and  composed;  there  only  wanted 
the  cowl  and  monkish  garb  to  portray  one  of 
VOL.    II.  o 
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Gtiirlo's  holy  and  heavenly  forms, — so  jubdued. 
•0  passionless. 

Evflyn  felt  that  his  only  hope  of  elucidalioii 
restfxl  on  the  unknown  lady.  He  vias  strangely 
situated  :  he  had  noA^'  been  nearly  two  yeai&  al 
Astol,  and  during  that  time  he  hail  rpceivedno 
communication  from  Sir  Edward  Mcredeth;  be 
was  not  even  certain  of  his  existence.  Oner  ht 
had  commissioned  Reuben  Barwell  to  iii(|uirr 
respecting  him,  when  he  was  ioTormed  that  bif 
guardian  was  still  abroad :  at  the  same  tia» 
Reuben  requested  he  would  not  try  his  friend' 
ship  in  this  way  again;  adding,  **  We  arra". 
Mr.  Evelyn,  on  the  Astol  estate,  under  pronuH? 
not  to  bring  any  intelligence  to  the  Manor  Hon*' 
relative  to  the  world  ;  nothing  beyond  ibr  p*^* 
palings  is  to  be  reported  here," 

•'  It   is   a  strange   prohibition! — surely  Mr 
Penruddock  can  never  expect   to  continue  »^ 
system  ?  Even  now  his  daughter  should  be  pre- 
sented.    When   I   was  in  London  I  often  hetd 
of  young  ladit^s  being    introduced,  and  it  vvt  \ 


I 

in 


usidered  an  absolute  n<>cessity  for  those  who 
ased  birth  and  fortune.  Did  you  ever  hear, 
n,  what  Mr.  Penruddock's  intentions  are 
in  this  poim  ?"' 
'*  Never.  But  my  mother  and  I  have  some- 
es  talked  it  over,  and  she  thinks  it  is  Mr. 
'enruddock's  desire  to  keep  Miss  Laura  always 
the  same  recluse  way.*' 

••  But  she  will  marry  t    The  heiress  of  Astol 
ill  not  be  permitted  to   remain  single.** 
**  I   believe  it  is  her  father's  wish    that   she 
ould,  but  this  is  only  my  conjecture;  in  reality 
know  as  little  as  you  do  on  these  matters,     I 
wish  I  knew  if  Mr.  Penruddock  intends  lo  keep 
both  the  young  ladies  single.'* 

Evelyn   laughed  at  the   lover-like  air  with 

hicb  this  was  spoken,  and  advised  Reuben  to 

make  the  inquiry  at  once  of  Mr.  Penruddock. 

Reuben  shook  his  head,  saying  Lucy  strongly 

yected ;  she  was  fearful  of  being  separated  on- 

rcly  from  Laura,  "  And  that,"  continued  Reu- 

terrible  to  both.    However, 
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I  bare  promiaed  Lucy  we  will  let  the  matter 
mt  at  present ;  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
her  that  we  shall  be  improved  in  cbaracur, 
ami  so  fiorih,  by  a  (ew  yean  being  added  to 
oarage.* 

•*  Yoo  are  happy,"  sighed  Evelyn,  as  he 
turoed  away.  '*  tn  ha^-ing  ooly  a  few  yean  to 
wail,  and  having  Lucy  willing  to  wail  for  you !" 

As  atttumn  advanced  the  nights  grew  chili 
aad  damp.  \^lien  Evelyn  next  met  the  lady,  be 
iApnuand  the  anxiety  he  felt  lest  her  health  should 
be  endangered  by  the  dews  and  cold  air. 

•*  My  health  suffer !"  said  she,  witli  a  scomiil 
lan^h,  **  will  a  few  drops  of  rain  extinguish  « 
fiiniace,  or  the  dew  of  heaven  allay  the  feveriw 
throbs  of  this  pulse  ?  Fear  not  for  me,  1  would 
mvkamt  the  thunderbolt,  and  feel  grateM  for  > 
release  from  misery." 

••  But  if  your  release  should  increase  my  ^ 
row,  dearest  lady,  will  j'ou  not,  for  tny  «*^' 
endeavour  to  preserve  that  health  which  'i»  * 
precious  to  me  T" 
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*•  For  you,"  she  replied  with  fervour,  "  1 
wild  do  anything;  but,  Evelyu,  it  is  not  right 
It  you  should  be  lost  in  these  shades ;  yoti 
ve  talent,  health,  and  energy;  you  should 
w  be  making  connexions  with  the  first  and 
loblest  in  the  land,  not  wasting  life  in  a  sohtude. 
I^hat  are  your  plans,  your  intentions  ?" 

I  have  not  any.  I  have  already  told  yo\i 
•by  I  sought  to  be  introduced  at  Astol ;  no  sa- 
tilliietoty  result  has  followed ;  you  will  not  hc- 
^pVdge  me  as  your  son,  and  I  belong  to  nu 
<»>e;  what  should  1  do  in  the  world?  and  if 
Mr,  Penruddock  will  allow  me,  why  should  1 
^^  remain  ?  I  am  happy  here,  at  least  as  much 
*^I  should  be  any  where." 

"  But  this  would  be  so  strange  a  life  for  one 
***  youngs  and  particularly  for  you,  Evelyn." 

'^Ir.  Penruddock  intends  the  same  secluded 
^  for  his  daughter ;  surely  I  might  endure 
'••eianie  fate  as  one  so  lovely  and  so  estimable 
**  Uuru   Penruddock,   without   complaint    or 
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Tib*  hidj  made  no  immpdiate  reply  ,  &(ier  * 
e  she  again  resmned  the  conversation. 
bv  inquinng  if  MisB  Penruddock  and  Evdvti 
wvrr  on  ^miliar  terms. 

^  Laur«  bdtsfvs   to  me  as  she  irouM  to  t 
bfOlher:  web.  dw  nys,   was  her  faibcM  m^ 
jtOKtioo,  vbes  he  spoke  of   me  aHer  my  fi>^t 
mUodiaction  at  the  Manor  House/' 
"  And  do  jou  regard  her  as  a  sister  T 
Bnijn  rananuBg  silent,  the  lady  repeated  the 
I,  when  he  answered,  '♦  That   it  was  im- 
sible  to  live  with  Laura  and  tiot  love  her. 
Another  aileoce  suoceeded.  which  lasted  long<v 
ihaa  the  prmoas  one:    this   pause  was  a^ 
broken  by  the  lady,  who  said  abruptly,  "  EreJy^ 
rod  Uwre  Mr  Penruddock's  daughter?" 

•  Have  I  not  just  told  you  that  it  »  ""' 
poasible  to  know  Miss  Penruddock  and  not  ^^ 
herr 

"  True,  but  that  is  not  the  love  I  mean.  ^"" 
love  her  with  the  intensity  of  ardent  affcct*""* 
not  the  gentle  feeling  of  friendship.  And  is'''* 
feeling  mutual  ?" 
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Evelyn  was  silent  for  a  few  nioments,  at  length 
"  I  fear  not." 

"  Her  aflectioa  is  not  so  devoted  as  yours, 
Dor  so  expressive ;  it  should  not  ;  still  it  may  be 
equal." 

Evelyn  shook  his  head. 

"  You  can  have  no  rival.  You  are  the  only 
person  she  has  ever  seen,  except  those  who  re- 
•idcinher  father's  house.*' 

"  You  forget,  lady,  the  gentleman  who  came 
w  fortunately  to  their  rescue,  and  by  whost?  as- 
«s*4iice  I  ^ned  admission  to  Astol." 

"  Ah,  I  remember,  the  young  man  who  slept 
^"p  night  at  the  Grange.  'Tis  strange  that  I 
«iwuld  forget  him,  for  I  fancied  you  were  the 
Visiter  at  Mr.  Barwell's ;  great  was  my  tlisap- 
iHJiiitnjent  on  finding  the  mistake.  And  is  Laitia 
^''faged  to  this  person  ?" 

'■  Oh,  no !  Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  ajjy 
**imunication ;  but  still    I  fear  she  did  prefer 


You  are   like  all  lovers,    Evelyn,  ingenious 
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in   tormenting  yourself;    if  there 
intercouree  since  you  have  reside 
House  as  a  visiter,   there  can  be  i 
let  not  that  be  an  obstacle  in  pre! 
claim." 

"  Claim,   my  dear  mother! 
you  so, — what  claim  can  I  have? 
known,  nameless,  and  obscure." 

"  You  are  neither,**  interrupted  t!| 
impatient  wildness,  "  you  are  neith^ 
obscure,  nor  unknown,  Evelyn ;  I 
this  before." 

"  To  myself  1  am  all.  To  Liit 
prefer  my  suit,  she  knows  less  of  thei 
f  do,  and,  perhaps,  cares  less;  but  *V 
dock  would  require  an  explanation  as 
and  rank ;  Laura  will  ne%'er  be, 
marry  without  both," 

The   lady  made  no  observati( 
imperfect  light  she  appeared  in 

"  I    have,"  said  Evelyn  iutemaUy, 
told  my  love,  but  I  met  not  love 
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[not  thcD  consider  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
what  Laura  might  expect ;  fool  that  I  was 
to  suppose  that   I  might  pretend  to  the  heiress 
of  Astol !     I   may  thank   Mrs.   Weston   for  en- 
lightening me   as  to   the  distance  between  iis ; 
^^Uid   if  there   were   no  distance,   would    Lain-ri 
^HisteD  ?    Alas,  1  fear   not !     She  does   not  nuw 
^PfSolour  as  she  once  used   when   Mr.  KaylandV 
name  was  mentioned,  but   I  am  not  certain  if 
thai  feehng  of  preference  has  subsided.'* 
^ft     Evelyn's  thoughts   now   darted   off  to   those 
^Ramrs  when  the  discourse  bad  turned  on  Walter, 
^^■nd  he  was  soon  engagetl  in  all   the  horrors  of 
remembrance,  which  told   liini   that   Laura  had 
once  felt  more  than  sisterly  affection  for  the  gay 
forester.     Poor    Evelyn   was    not   backward    m 
inflicting  these  bitter   recollections  on  bis  sen* 
^P«itive   mind,  when   his  painful    thoughts  wera 
interrupted  by  his  compamon>  who,  gently  taking 
his  hand,  said,  "  We  will  part  now,  Evelyn ;  to- 
morrow we  will  meet  again,  and  then,  I  trust, 
I  shall  have  some  comfort,  some  hope  for  you. 

o  5 
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And  iicyir«  fareimell,  till  the  sun  has  agtin  cone 
■ad  departed;  farewell  E^"i*lyn I  —  till  tlwa 
dream  of  joy  and  happiness." 

But  Evehn's  iras  not  a  sanguine  dispoatioo^ 
be  did  no(  dream  either  of  love  or  happinesc 
it  iras  too  much  to  hope,  so   he  tried  to  forgvi 
all  the  lady  had  said,  but  that  was  as  difficult 
as  lo  hope  all  things.   Hope  mil  steal  in,  thougb 
we  endeavoor  to  keep  the  gentle  goddess  awiy, 
and  so  Evelyn  found,  when  some  hours  bad  ptim 
in  which  lie  pondered  over  every  word,  n«7 
sentence  uttered  by  his  unknown  fnend.    She 
apjieared  to  know  him  well,  and  if  she  judged  br 
might  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Peuruddock. 
the  heiress  of  large  domains,    she  must  kn«* 
he  was  entitled  to  such  pretension.    Then,  \f^ 
haps,   he  might  be   equal   to  Laura,  and  h^r 
father    would  not  object;  and,    above  all.  ^^^ 
might  have  forgotten  her  first  love  :  all  this  'W* 
poesihlej — at  length  he  persuaded  himself  it  was 
prvbable,    and  possibly  the  next    night    migbi 
clear  up  all  mysterj-,  all  doubt. 


lope  and  joy  are  as  potent  enemies  to  slotrp 
misery  and  sorrow,  perhaps  more  so :  we  may 
^^>e  lulled  after  a  time  by  the  intensity  of  grief; 
^Kkui  tlie  excitement  of  happiness  uitl  not  stib- 
^ftade.  the  fever  of  the  spirits  will  not  allow  the 
^Hnind  to  sink  into  repose.  This  tumult  of  cciu- 
6iclingr  sensations  pressed  so  heavily  on  Evelyn» 
that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  contest, 
id  seek  that  composure  in  exertion  which  his 
leh  was  unable  to  give. 


i  9m  y 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Oh  1  thxe  M«  laoks  and  tones  that  liart 
An  infltant  cunsKitie  throagh  ih«  heart, — 
At  if  the  aoul  that  minote  caught 
Some  treasure  it  thraagb  life  had  «ougfai. 
So  oune  thy  every  glance  and  tone, 
When  firat  on  me  they  breathed  and  ihone; 
New  aa  if  brouf^t  from  other  spheref. 
Yet  welcome  aa  if  loved  for  yean. 

When  Evelyn  again   met    the  unknown  1«1)' 
Laura   Penruddock   was  their  chief  subject  » 
conversation,  the  enamoured  youth  pourintr  forth 
her  praises,  and  lamenting  his  wayward  (iKtioj' 
that,  as  an  obscure  individual,   it  was  tnadnf** 
even  to  dream  of  the  heiress  of  Astol.    The  \w^) 
allowed  Evelyn  to  have  the  chief  share  of  tb>* 
night's  conversation,  occasionally  making  so**^'  1 
remark   or  observation  that  had   the  effw    "^ 
rendering  the  communication    more   frw  ^""^ 
explicit,  when  the  subject  was   completely    ^* 
hausted,  or  rather  when  the  auditress  wa»  s**^ 
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or  wearied,  for  the  gentleman  would  hare 
iQtinued  "  till  daylight  told  them  to  retire.** 
ut  only  to  those  who  can  participate  are  such 
pleasing;    and  the  lady,   who   never   was 
laltentire  when  I^lvelyn  spoke,  at  length  ended 
eulogy  of  Laura,  by  thus   addressing  her 
mpanion :— >"  t  have  not  been  listening  to  you 
ith  the  idea  of  gahiing  information  respecting 
daughter  of  your  protector;  if  I   had   not 
lard  repeatedly  of  her  virtue,  I  should  give  his 
lid  the  credit  of   being   good   and  amiable, 
t  «ras  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  your  attach- 
nt,  which  1  beheve  to  be  sincere  and  honour- 
able.    There    is   no   possible   reason   why   you 
should  not  aspire  to  her  hand ;  you  are  her  equal 
in  birth  and  fortune ;  there  is  a  tritling  difference 
in  point  of  age,  but  so  tritling  as  not  to  need  a 
thought.     Make  your  proposals,  then,  to   Mr. 
Penniddock,   and  doubt  not   they    will  be  ac- 
cepU-d." 

Kvelyn  had  often  been  induced  to  fancy  that 
his  unknown  friend  (whose  conduct  appeared. 
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©ten  to  his  slight  knowledge  of  the  world.  Mr 
and  unaccouDtable)  could  uot  be  in  full  pos^essioii 
of  her  reason,  and  this  advice  roort*  strongly  cod- 
firmed  the  idea.  He,  however,  made  no  remark, 
and  after  a  slight  pause  the  lady  continued,— 

•*  You  shall  not  make  your  proposal  «ith  the 
impression  on  yourraind  that  you  are  ao'ob* 
scure  individual ;'  I  will  at  once  relaie  youf 
pretension  to  birth  and  wealth  ; — you  are,**  f^ 
she,  hesitating,  and  then  speaking  rapidly  &nd 
in  a  hurried  voice,  "  you  are  the  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mcredoth  !" 

"  Sir  Edward  Meredeth  !^im possible  I" 

'*  You  are  his  only  son,  the  heir  to  his  raa^ 
and  estates !" 

"  And  is  he  aware  that  we  are  so  connected  • 

"  He  never  ought  to  have  doubted  it." 

•'  And  why  did  he  doubt  it  ?" 

"  That  shall  be  explained  at  some  future  tirac3»* 
at  present  it  cannot." 

"  Sir  Edward  Meredeth!  who  always » 
a  strange,  inconsistent  character,  and  ever  ti 
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I,  stern,  and  rigidly  polite ! — Had  I  been  left 
conjecture  among  those  I  knew,  Sir  Edward 
leredeth  would  have  been  the  last   person  I 
lould   have  supposed  my  parent.     Why  Mr. 
Vnaiddock,  whom  I  have  known  so  lately,  and 
rhu  is  an  absolute   lover  of  solitude,  even  he 
to  take  more    interest,    at  any  rate   he 
more   kindly    to    me    than     the    proud 
met!    Oh,  he  never  can  be  my  father!" 
"  He  is,  Evelyn,  and  your  opinion  does  him 
Justice;  he  is  noble  and  generous.     Mr.  Pen- 
iddock  himself  has  not  a  kinder  heart,  nor  a 
►re  honourable  mind,  than  Sir  Edward  Mere* 
leth  !    I  will  pledge  my  Ufe  he  has  so  arranged 
lis  affairs  that  there  shall  be  no  di.spute  here* 
ai^er;  and  though  be  will  not  acknowledge  you 

I  bow,  you  may  rest  assured  you  will  be  unmo- 
lested in  the  succcssjon." 
"  But  this  is  so  strange,  so  wholly  unaccount* 
able ! ' 

Nevertheless  it  is  true." 

But  Mr.  Penruddock  never—" 
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"If  necessary,  Mr.  Penruddock  will  confinii 
n»y  words." 

"  And  my  mother  f" 

"  Your  mother  is  the  lawful  wife  of  Sir 
ward.  But  tiie  night  wears  apace,  £ve]yu. 
shall  not  be  here  to-morrow ; — you  will 
two  days  to  meditate  aud  make  your  request  to 
Mr.  Penruddock.  Fear  not  the  residt  froml 
of  the  daughter's  consent  I  cannot  speak;  lor 
the  father's  1  will  answer.  WTien  we  mwt 
again,  I  trust  all  will  be  as  you  wish.  Fareweli. 
Jearest  Evelyn,  obey  my  instructions  and 
happy  !" 

As  the  lady  spoke  she  walked  fust  fn>iD  ^ 
place,  and  before  Evelyn  had  recovered  frofli  ^ 
astonishment  she  was  out  of  sight. 

"  Be  happy  !  Ah,  1  doubt,  even  if  Sir 
ward  were  my  acknowledged  father,  wheiber  I 
might  expect  happiness  in  this  way.  L*""** 
afl'ection  for  me  is  too  open,  too  sisterly; — '  ^ 
this  kmd  friend  has  deceived  hersell,  and  "'•* 
deceive  me  also ; — and  Sir    Edward— <:f£S**!si: 
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ro  occasions  he  did  embrace  me,  as  a  father 
oig^lit  embrace  a  son  ;  but  had  I  been  such, 
ould  he  for  so  many  years  have  treated  me  with 
Dfprely  cold  pohteness?  'Tis  true,  I  had  the 
{veAtest  attention,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  of 
edtication  and  heuUh  ;  but  no  parental  love 
followed  those  benefits.  Oh,  this  lady  nimt 
-wrong !" 

Evelyn  came  to  this  conclusion,  he  slowly 
ted  towards  the  house,  meditating  on  what 
had  heard,  and  debating  the  propriety  of 
ring  the  coimsels  of  his  mysterious  friend, 
certainly  was  acquainted  with   the  circuro- 
of  his  early  life,  and  why  might  she  not 
equally  correct  in  the  rest  of  her  information? 
ill   it  was  a  fearful  venture ;   by  following  her 
.  ttdvice  he  might  offend,  and  so  forfeit  the  pro- 
:d<m  of,  Mr.  Pcnruddock,  and  be  obliged  to 
n-e  his  present  residence,  which  was  only  too 
ir  to  him ;   and  Laura, — he  should  lose  the 
lioeflB  of  seeing  her  daily  I    Could  he — dare 
destroy  the  comfort  of  his  situation,  piM'haps 
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lose  the  bold  he  now  had  on  the  aflSwtioBS rf 
those  around  him  ?  Morning  found  him  u** 
resolved  and  undecided. 

On  recalling  the  words  and  manner  of  tl» 
lady,  Evelyn,  after  giWng  it  due  consideration, 
determined  to  act  according  to  hor  advice  ;-!wl 
not  that  day,- — he  would  take  some  hours  for  »• 
flection,  and  then  he  must  be  guided  by  cimim- 
stances. 

Il  is  a  great  trial  to  the  mind,  when  ve  hait 
some  grand  concern  that  occupies  every  thoofhl. 
every  idea,  and  which,  if  we  could  coniraand  the 
passing  events,  should  take  precedence  of  w 
others, — ^to  have  our  train  of  reasoning  hrokw 
in  upon  by  the  light  conversation  of  those  arouwi 
us,  whose  remarks  and  questions,  how  ever  foreign 
they  may  be  to  our  thoughts, — however  trilli"? 
and  insignificant  they  may  be  in  themselvrt,— •' 
are  expected  to  answer  rationally  and  ^ad^f' 
while,  perhaps,  our  senses  will  admit  but  ot» 
idea.  Evelyn  was  particularly  exposed  lhi»d»y 
to  (hat  annoyance  :  his  female  companions  '^'" 
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^patience  most  severely;  even  Laura  ap- 
tinreasonable  in  her  calls  on  his  time  and 
ition.  Wliile  he  was  musing  on  the  proba- 
ly  of  the  iuforraation  he  had  received  the 
ious  evening,  and  arranging  his  ideas  in 
IS  ways,  he  was  called  to  decide  on  the 
of  some  dahlias,  respecting  which  Laura 
,  Lucy  differed.  Then  Lucy  would  insist  on 
guessing  at  a  conundrum  that  she  had  been 
ting  ; — and  Mrs.  Weston  entreated,  as  a  great 
Vfour,  that  he  would  draw  Sir  Charles  Grati- 
>n  and  Miss  Byron,  in  their  wed  diiigdres^es, 
Offi  a  fine  skreen  that  she  was  ornamenting,  and 
nobody  could  draw  a  dignified  figure  like  Mr. 

ISvelyn.  This  was  too  much ;  Evelyn  could 
ear  no  more,  and  rising  hastily  he  left  the  room. 
The  next  day  Laura  was  again  summoned  by 
jer  father  ai  an  unusual  hour.  She  speedily 
beyed,  and  proceeding  to  the  library,  she  found 
.-rlr.  Penruddock  reclining  iu  a  large  chair  by 
the  6re,  so  absorbe  1  in  meditation  that  at  first 
ha  did  not  notice  the  entrance  of  his  daughter. 
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who,  arcuslomcd  to  his  fits  of  abstrartioo,  soiUy 
elosed  ihe  door,  and,  taking  a  chair  opposite  her 
&tber,  waited  patiently  till  he  noticed  her  prv- 
senoe.  It  was  so  long,  however,  before  he  did 
appear  conscious  that  she  was  near  him,  tint 
Laur«  very  qtiietly  took  a  book,  and  was  soou  u 
deeply  engaged  with  her  author  as  Mr  Peo- 
ruddock  was  with  his  own  reflections*  Hrr 
employment  did  not  so  wholly  engross  ber  seih 
sations  as  to  prevent  her  noticing  that  the  fitVi 
which  was  always  lighted  in  the  large  old- 
fishiooed  apartment  early  in  the  autumnal  cT«n> 
ing«,  required  stirring.  The  noise  caused  bj 
this  movement,  and  the  sudden  blase  o(  w 
flame,  recallt>d  her  father's  attentioD.  With" 
deep  and  heartfelt  sigh,  which  ever  accornpaw"' 
his  return  from  meditation  to  the  fact  thaith^^ 
wer^  other  persons  about  him,  be  said, 

"  Laura,  my  dear,  I  did  not  see  you,  bu' 
have  been  waiting  for  you." 

Laura  smiled  inwardly  as  she  thought  t** 
long  she  had  been  his  companion.  Ih*  **"' 
tinued. 
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•*  I    have  something  of  congruence  to  say, 
f  love ;  abut  the  door  before  I  commence.*' 
••   I  did  so,  dear  Sir,  when  1  first  came  in." 
*'  You  are  now,  Laura,  I  believe,  nearly  nine- 
en  ?' 

**  1  shall  be  in  a  few  months." 
Mr.  Penruddock  appeared  not  to  notice  that 
had  replied  to  his   questions :    he  pro- 
,  "  It  was  once  my  hope  that  you  might 
experience  any  change  in  the  quiet,  even 
of  this  secluded  life  ;  it  was  my  intention 
your  days  should  end  as  they  commenced, 
the  deserted  shades  of  Astol  Manor :  but  vain 
the  efforts  of  man :  with  all  my  care,  all  my 
iety,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  mine  to 
nt   such   an   event,  there   have   been  two 
gers  dwelling  under  our  roof,  two  young 
who  would  be  equally  eligible  had  I  de- 
ft matrimonial  connexion  for  you," 
Mr.  Penruddock  stopped,  and  Laura  was  so 
ih  astonished  at  this  exordium,  that  she  had 
power  to  speak ;  she  was  not,    however,  re- 


rtssmcmotKM. 

Ber  fmbtr,  after  a  aUcoee  of  a  fci 
"  It  waa  mj  wish,  mj  <i^^ 
1  aever  many.  1  brlind 
foj  coataat  and  peace  «• 
BoK  etea  to  be  drporf 
itf  ia  dvlfe.  Taar  aaocfanv  Lanfa*- — '  bm 
bK  laiaa  Utend,  aad  a  mare  deadljr  ptkaai 
«^m  mns  km  aaMlly  fsle  kc».     Uurt  W 

had  d»  MiWem  all  attpatina  before,  tUs  mS 
lanMcd  ber;   but  Iwr 
from  the  firat ;  aadiki 
Ifa^  kvt  sbe  sbMiU  te 
.  mm  word,  vdattog  to  her  aoA(C> 
la  rant  biaatBiDst<«hf 
ion.  as  be  ptocecde^* 
laaaagd  in  mixMi  and  peisnH' 
earn  haaHBbeiig  merited  happinoi  aat^ 

ai  abi  Mil  iiJAii  biraphere^-yet  thblo^?' 
wbufad  iM  «r  amar  hearts  was  not  tofflf' 
kv  dqps  ••■«  »ielihed>  aod  ber  death — ^ 
Gad!  I  caaaot  apeak  of  that "' 
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r.  Pearuddock  rose,  aud  bastiiy  paced  liie 
Laura  went  towards  him,  with  the  inteu- 
f  soothing  his  affliction  ;  but  he  motioned 
from  him.     It  was  a  considerable  time  be- 

be  was  able  to   resume  the  conversation, 

b  at  last  he  did,  by  saying  abruptly,  as  if 
subject  was  unpleasant^  and  be  was  willing 

d  it  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 

Laura,  I  find  this  life  will  not  do  for  you  ; 

must  marry.  Do  not  interrupt  me ;  I  have 
viction  on  my  mind  that  Heaven  wills  your 
cc  into  another  scene  of  life.     So  many 

ts  hare  occurred,  all  in  some  way  relating 
lourself,  that  I  feel  persuaded  your  lot  is  not 
|iie  what  I  designed.     It  is  a  fearfid  trial,  but 

no's  will  be  done.  I  have  learned  to  say 
lt|  Laura,  in  bitterness,  in  sorrow,  and  with 
■BUMioQ: — in  the  pride  of  my  heart  I  was 
■diip  above  the  state  of  humanity  : — the  bUss 
^•"fenced  was  unalloyed,  and  I  proudly  cal- 
^  00  its  continuance.  My  pride  was 
*fcd-^year3  of  sorrow  and  penitence  have 
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not.  nor  ever  can,  atone  for  tJbel 
sequences  of  my  presunipiton  ajW 

"  Oh,  no,  say  not  so,  dear  fath 
not  guilt  except  by  name  T    ^M 

•*  Some  day,  Laura,  you  sblin 
suffered,  but  not  now  ;  my  pre^ 
this  interview  is  to  ask  if  you 
possession  for  either  of  the  y< 
have  inhabited  Astol  ?" 

Laura  fell  the  colour  ni 
this  question  ;  but  Mr.  Penruddoi 
mark,  so  she  hoped  it  escaped  j 
He  continued,  *'  I  once  thought, 
Mr.  Rayland  had  gained  an  in 
heart.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  oil 
but  now,  Laura,  here  is  anotbi 
this  part  of  her  lather  s  speech  1 
fancy  her  senses  deceived  her  j_ 
listened  even  more  attentii 
already  done ; — there  had  been  1 
Manor  House  since  Mr.  Raylanc 
knowleilge;    it   was   scarcely   pd 
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nger  should  desire  to  marry  one  he  had  never 
I;  and  with  a  wish  to  understand  this  nnwel- 
f  and  unpleasant  communication  she  re- 
ed silent  and  motionless  as  her  father  pro- 
IM: 

am  not  aware  if  you  are  informed  of  the 
1  that  has  been  made  to  me  for  you  this 
ng  ?"  Laura  was  more  than  ever  per- 
kJ.  How  could  she  know  of  a  proposal  when 
*was  ignorant  that  any  person  had  visited 
B.  for  months  ?  The  idea  of  Evelyn  never 
f*red,  not  even  for  one  moment, 
^'es,  Laura,  the  present  offer  is  unexception- 
'  in  every  respect ;  and  though  it  is  droatlfnl 
kue,  even  in  imagination,  to  anticipate  the 
when  we  may  separate,  yet,  in  this  in- 
I  must  add  my  wishes  to  those  of 
'b,   that  you  will  consent  to  become  his 


'Evelyn  ! — My  dear  papa,  you  cannot  mean 
you  say?  Evelyn  ! — I  the  wife  of  Evelyn  !" 

bWhom  else,  my  dearest  child,  can  I  mean  ? 
I.,  li.  p 
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was,  after  what  he  had  said  when  Walter 
Kmedt   indeed    strange;    but    that    Evelyn 
lid  be  the  intended  bridegroom  was  beyond 
belief.     Evelyn! — a   boy!— one   who   had 
I  received,  at  first,  in  the  capacity  of  an  at- 
lant   to  Mr.  Raylaiid ;  one  whom  she  had 
tvexl  10  be  of  doubtful  origin ! — It  was  too 
ible,  and  Laura  could  not  recover  her  re- 
gion or  composure  sufficiently  to  give  the 
er  Mr.  Penruddock  appeared  to  be  e.xpeci- 
The  affection  she  had  felt  for  Walter  Ray- 
wa«  certainly  less  vivid  than  it  had  been ; 
it  was  not  quite  extinct ;  though  that  was 
own  even  to  herself     She  was  not  aware 
"the  extent  of  her  affection  for  him  ;  which, 
gh  dormant,  was  ready  to  blaze  forth  if  cir- 
stances  were  to  bring  them  again  in  couluct : 
at  the  present  moment  Walter  Rayland  did 
ctccur  to  her  memory.    She  was  wholly  ab- 
by   her  bewildering  aRtonisUment  ;   she 
not  even  hear  her  father  when  he  stated  thu 
of  Evelyn's  rank  and  station  in  the  world ;— « 
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she  heard  nothing,  saw  nothiag; 
s^pace,  she  sat  the  very  picture  of  abi 

Mr.  Penruddock  did  not  attempt^ 
his  daughter's  i:pverie ;  perhaps  be 
be  under  the  influence  of  agitating  ill 
remained  occupied  with  their  own  w^ 
tile  deep  tones  of  the  hall  clock  rrq 
to  the  remembrance  of  their  previ 
sation,  when  Mr.  Penruddock  atM 
the  discourse.  ^M 

"It  may  appear  strange,  my  dea 
af^er  what  I  once  said  on  a  similar  a^ 
I  should  advocate  the  cause  of  an 
acl^nowledge  a  predilection  for  this  al 
can  I  explain  the  motire  for  such  nt 
If  you  approve  this  proposal,  then 
connexion  so  pleasing  or  so  desifa| 
that  would  give  me  more  satisfaetic 
what  I  have  seen  of  Evelyn's  charaa 
make  any  woman  happy.  TIkere  \ 
question  of  his  love  being  sincere ;  and 
said  he,  hesitating,  "  your  n 
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■My  restore  some  small  portion  of  ray  peace,  my 

I    Iwppine^s  ;  if  it   has  tjot   thai  effect,  there  is  wo 

•  «aKbly  event  that  will  or  can  give  me  consoUi- 

tiou  !" 

^        'rhi:»  was  said  in  so  mournful  a  lone,  and  with 

JBl  nianaer  so  expressive  of  sorrow,  that  it  was  too 

much    for  the  affectionate  heart  of  Laura,  and 

she  mentally  resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice 

(hat  might  have  the  blessed  effect  of  restoring 

h«r  father  to  composure,  perhaps  to  happiness. 

She  assured  him  his  wish  should  be  her  only 

^ide,  she  had  no  will  but  his,  and  every  thought 

oC  hers  should  have  his  happiness  for  its  object. 

■  **  No,  Laura,  my  child,  that   must  not  be, 

trilhottt  your  own  happiness  can  be  secured  at 

tlip  aftmetime.     Mine  is  fled  for  ever ;  and  what 

Utile  peace  1  might  procure  shall  never  be  pur- 

cbased  at  the  expense  of  your  blighted  hopes. 

If  you  can  love  Evelyn,  it  will  give  me  mon-  mi- 

aUoyed  «atisfaction  than  I  ever  expected  to  re- 

crivo  iu  this  world ;  but  it  would  add  bitterness 

tu  ujy  already  broken  heart,  if  your  wishes  were 

aachfioed  to  mine.'* 
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Lanra  made  no  replj,  but  she  breathed  a  silent 
rov  to  bare  so  object  but   the  comfort  of  hia 
who  had  DO  aoiUoe  but  her  afllectioiis ;  thougli 
why  it  should  be  so  she  could  not  comprehend. 
Matty  biisbaods  had  mourned  the  loss  of  good 
aad  a&ctiooAte  irires, — her  books  had  recordid 
the  moamful  regrets  of  those  who  had  wept  over 
the  graws  of  loveliness  and  Tirtue.  and  yet  lirad 
Bot  only  happily,  but  formed  new  conneuoo!,— 
«he  had  never  read  of  one  who  gave  up  the  vrorid 
so  entirely,  to  mourn  iu  silence  and  solitude  the 
being  nerer  to  be  recalled, — she  could  rerortD' 
ber  no  parallel  case, — but  that  she  at  Unph 
attributed  to  the  writer's  disliking  to  dwell  la 
such  painful  subjects ;  and  perhaps  her  faih^' 
was  no  uncommon  grief;  it  might  only  be  ^ 
ignorance  that  suggested  the  idea  of  \m  sorw* 
being  excessive  and  bordering  on  despair:  M' 
ever  it  might  be,  she  detenniued  to  live  only '" 
promote  his  comfort  and  peace ;  and  tbougb  '■'* 
fell  no  delight  at   the  idea  of  being  uw^f^  ^^ 
Evelyn,  she  certainly  felt  no  repugt>atJC*i  ^ 
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lid  rather  have  remmned   single;    but   her 

ither  wished  it,  and  she  would  comply.     Thi.« 

ipliance  might,  perhaps,  have  been  withhelil, 

d  she  known  her  father's  prlntipal  desire  lor 

alliance  arose  Trom  the  idea  that  she  would 

lot  be  pennitted  to   remain  in  her  present  se- 

lud^nl  state  ; — with  his  unremitlhig  endeavour 

the  contrary,  she  had  been  seen  and  loved. 

^'hen  he  was  no  longer  here  to  protect  her,  sHl* 

light  fall  a  prey  to  the  worthless  and  design- 

ig;  she  was  already  known,  and  her  wealth 

aloue  would  attract  the  mercenary.     He  now, 

the  first  time,  regretted  his  utter  retirement ; 

had  left  no  friend  to  whose  care  he  could  in- 

isl   his  daughter  ; — with  this  painful  impres- 

lion  he  conceived  he  should  better  jK'rforni  liis 

futy  to  her,   by  promoting  the  suit  of  on**  he 
pliered  worthy  of  her  love.     No  more  was  said 
r»  the  subject,  and  they  soon  after  departed — 
Mr.  Penniddock  to  his  customary  solitude,  and 
i  10  reflect  on  the  change  that  she  once  be- 
iried  would  never  happen  with  her  ;  while  ^h»« 
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strove   to  banisli    any   ui 

might  arise  at  the  alteration  in  heri 

spects. 

Several  weeks  passed,  during 
surprise  of  all  the  inhabitants  of . 
luddock  was  absent  one  entire  day 
out  early  with  Reuben  Barwel|^ 
return  till  late  at  night.  No  ifl^ 
given,  and  no  one  presunM>d  to  qii 
Lucy  had  no  opportunity  eren  to 
Keuben;  business  kept  him  from 
House.  A  few  days  after,  her  th^ 
fre^h  occupation,  and  she  thus 
after  having  some  conversation 
ton,  who  had  received  some 
from  Mr.  Penruddock  oti  this  suk 

"  And  so  you  really  are  going  to  || 
Miss  Penruddock  ? — I  ditl  expect,  froj 
friendship,  that  this  iuformation  wi 
como  directly  from  you,  Laura.  Yi^H 
all  my  thoughts,  all  my  wishes  and  tU 
you  have  not  equal  confidence 
expect  this  from  vou." 
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••  I   have  alnavs,   Lui-y,  been  very  speetly  in 
rlating  any  event  that  gave  me  particular  plea- 


••  And  does  not  this,  Laura  f"  exclaimed 
«ucy,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  ;  "  does  not  this  give 
[ou  pleaisure  ?" 
Laura  made  no  reply,  and  Lucy  hastily  cou- 
iued«  •'  Then,  gracious  Heaven,  why  marry  ?  — 
ly  dearest  Laura,  why  should  yon,  who  of  all 
*tDg8  ought  to  have  your  wishes  attended  to,  why 
lould  you  marry  without  it  gives  you  perfect 
flight  ?  But  yet,  how  I  deceived  myself;  I  really 
>ught  you  loved  him.  you  had  the  appenrance 
irtaiuly.'' 

Vou  are  very  wise  in  tliese  aflkirs,  Lucy," 
«aiil  Laura,  attempring  to  smile,  "  and  you  are 
rbt ;  I  do  love  him  j  if  he  were  my  brother  I 
tld  not  love  him  bettor !" 
Vour  brother  I — that  love  will  not  do  for  a 
'btuband!" 

*'  I  shall  feel  the  proper  love  in  time; — nay, 
ibt  it  not/ 
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"  In  time  I — I  had  rather  you  felt  it  now  .— 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  long  absence  which  tuu 
weakened  your  affection;  renewed  intercouw 
will  recall  love.*' 

*•  Renewed,  Lucy  !  there  has  been  no  abwow, 
we  have  been  constantly  together.** 

"In  the  naraeof  all  that  is  wonderful  of  whflw 
are  you  speaking?*' 

*'  Can  you  form  no  idea,  Lucy?" 

"  Mr.  Ray  land,  to  be  sure ; — and  you  cw- 
lainly  have  been  separated  from  him/' 

"  No,  Lucy,"  answered  Laura,  endeavourinjr 
to  suppress  a  sigh  by  attempting  to  laugh,- 
*•  guess  again." 

"  I  can't  indeed; — it  must  be  some  siraug''^ 
one  of  Mr.  Penruddock's  former  friends J—)^" 
shake  your  head  at  that, — well,  then,  it  is*  J«*' 
iiltugether,  and  Mrs.  Weston  had  an  incUnat««>» 
tj  be  merry.     No,  is  not  that  the  case?  ** 
then,  1  must  give  it  up.     The  puxzle  is  IDO^** 
fur  my  poor  brains — so  satisfy  my  curiosil; 
eav,  dear  Laura,  whom  Mr,  Pcnruddocli  ^ 
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rortby  lo  be  your  husband  ?  Theri*  are  nut 
laiiy  who  are ;  and  yet  how  can  I  tell,  or,  in- 
jd,  any  of  us,  when  we  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
rilderness,  Uke  Friar  Philip  and  his  pupil  ?  This 
Intjended,"  no  doubt,  is  everj'thing  he  ought 
be,  so  describe  him  to  me  as  he  has  hrcn 
leacribed  to  you." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  that ;  you  know 
kini  well ; — there  is  but  one  young  man  who 
lolds  intercourse  with  us." 
*•  1  know  him  well,"  said  Lucy,  silling  down 
tuniing  suddenly  pale,  while  her  voice  fal- 
and  her  Umbs  tremble<l,  "  the  only  young 
inan  who  holds  intercourse  with  us — that  uuist 


^be 


be 


"  Why  are  you  so  agitated,  Lucy  ?  what  can 
the  reason 


Evelyi 


ing  to  yi 


Evelyn !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  while  the  tears 
Iran  from  her  eyes,  and  an  hysterical  laugh 
ive  vent  to  her  feelings,  •*  Evelyn  !  is  it  only 
'Evelyn?" 

Wily,  Lucy,  my  poor  Lucy,  do  be  com- 
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poied,*'  sakl  Laura,  who,  though  she  was  cow- 
pletely  frightened,  could  not  restrain  a  laugli 
"  1  am  not   going  to  rob  you  of  Reuben;  Itow 
I'ould  you  suppose  it  was  him  I  meant  1" 

"  Nav,  it  was  much  more  natural  to  :^up]Jo^^ 
him.  the  only  man  with  whom  we  have  Jailj 
intercourse  ;  it  was  much  more  probable  than  a 
boy,  a  kind  good  gentle  person  certainly,  Ijui 
still  a  boy.  Miss  Penniddock.  the  heiress  of 
Astol  Manor,  to  be  wedded  to  a — —Oh !— yo** 
do  not  mean  it  1  What  whim  can  have  entered 
your  heads?  I  know  you  do  not  dislike  aj«$t> 
but  Mrs.  Weston  seemed  in  no  jesting  hiinit)'"'. 
hihI  this " 

"  Wtis  carrying  the  jest  too  far,  wjl>  ii  i"'- 
Lucy,  when  it  hail  the  efteet  of  frightening  yo" 
St)  completely  ?     Reuben  would  be  very  pWai^ 
lo  know  what  deep   hold   he  has  on  your  ^' 
fection." 

••  I  do  not  ji>tcud  lie  shall   know  it  atp*^ 
sent.     But  do  unsay  all  this  nonsense;  yo«  ^^ 
not  going  to  marry  Evelyn  ?" 


m^ 
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'*  To  be  married  to  him  I  am,  most  certiiinly ; 
least  1  have  given  my  promise." 
••  But  Mr.  Penruddock  will  never  consent." 
*•  It  is  my  father's  wish." 
*  Well,  1  have  often  siiid   this  is  the  land  of 
chantmeni,  and  that  wonders  will  never  ond. 
ut  did  you  give  your  consent  willingly? — You 
not  answer  me.    You  said  before,  if  it  had 
11  a  pleasant  event>  you  would  at  once  have 
formeil  me.     But  can  your  father  allow  you 
to  marry  against  your  inclination  ?" 

"We will  not  speak  on  this  subject.  Whatever 
rou  may  suppose,  I  gave  my  consent  willingly, 
but  |x?rhaps  I  might  not  wish  to  marry  at  all  ; 
and  now,  Lucy,  when  this  aOair  does  take  place, 
will  you  follow  my  example,  and  reward  Reu- 
l>en's  affection  at  the  same  time?" 

*'  Oh,  Reuben  himself  inuat  ask  nie  that ;  I 
never  transact  business  by  deputy.  Should  the 
gentleman  wish  it,  he  will  condescend  to  sup- 
plicate." 

**  You  forget,   Lucy,    for  all   you   t^peak   so 
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proudly,  how    frightened  you  were 
thought  I  had  stolen  your  true  love.** 

"  Why  when  we  have  considered  ai 
own,  we  do  not  like  to  lose  it,  to  ha 
away  by  force." 

*'  Well,  then,  the  better  way  will  1 
against  such  an  event;  so  mind,  I 
the  sun  sees  me  a  bride,  it  must  shio' 
one  also." 

*'  But  a  vagrant,  an  attendant  oi 
land!" 

*'  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  < 

"  And  pray  what  ridiculous  whin: 
him  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  gips 
love  of  '  maiden  fair  ?'  I  always  th( 
romantic,  but  tliis  exceeds  all,  and  su 
too  as  he  was  when  he  first  came  here 
and  fortune !  Well  I  am  glad  of  thai 
for  though  these  advantages  do  not 
me,  yet  I  know  how  to  estimate  then 
you,  Laura,  they  are  indispensable.  ] 
ton  would  have  died  of  horror,  if  vou  1 
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[Kvlth  the  eyes  of  love  on  any  under  a  knight  of 
ligh  degree.  And  may  I  ask  what  rank  this 
Eentle  swain  holds  in  the  world  ?" 

"  One  step   higher  than  '  gentle  knight,' — 
the    is   the  son   of    a   baronet,   a    Sir    Edward 
leredeth." 

"  Well,  more  wonders!  And  did  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddoek  know  this  when  he  was  admitted  on 
that  memorable  day  that  took  one  awaVf  who 
was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  yoti»  and  left  this 
boy  behind?  If  he  is  to  be  a  baronet  hereafter, 
that  accounts  for  Madam  Weston  being  satis- 
fied; 'tis  pity  his  name  is  not  Charles,  with  a 
Grandisou  following  it,  then  her  joy  would  be 
complete.  Laura,  dear,  do  not  let  her  huv** 
the  management  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  or 
you  will  have  just  such  a  train  of  coaches,  and 
bridesmen  and  bridesmaids,  as  Miss  Byron 
bad." 

•*  And  where   are  they   to  come  from, — the 
moon,  Lucy?" 

•'  Ah,  true,  I  forgot  tliat.     But  I  suppose  the 
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gipsy  Sir  will  have  coanexions,  frieniU.  (tit- 
lions,  and  so  forth  :  there  ^^ ill  be  all  \\»  Mtt^ 
detlis, — is  that  the  name  ?  It  is  not  a  bad  oo«, 
though  I  like  Raylanil  belter.  Ah,  be  was  • 
gentle  gipsy  I" 

*'  We  must  forget  all  those  things,  Lucy.  I 
have  acknowledged  to  you  that  I  would  bavepnc 
ferred  a  single  life :  now  be  merciful,  and  da  not 
recall  ideas  and  persons  who  ought  not  to  he 
retnenibercd.  I  have  given  my  promise,  aoil  it 
shall  be  kept  with  cheerfulness." 

As  Laura  spoke  she  left  the  room.  ^^^^ 
she  was  out  of  hearing,  Lucy  rose  also,  saytnjt- 
'•  Vou  may  deceive  yourself,  you  cannot  w- 
you  do  love  Mr.  liayland,  ami  you  have  onK 
a  sisterly  regard  for  this  boy*  My  poorti<* 
Laura,  how  much  happier  I  am  than  the  bw"** 
of  these  domaius !  I  am  cngraged  to  one  I  lo^*^' 
and  think  superior  to  all.  Laura  noulti  ^} 
there  was  no  great  merit  in  their  being  suiicn"' 
to  senants,  aged  men  ;  well,  it  is  very  iruf.  ^^ 
when  we  do  enter  the  world  I  shall  thinly  *"* 
same,  1  havo  no  doubt." 
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Lacy  waa  rather  surprised^  and  perhaps  a 
little  disappointed,  when  she  found  this  weil- 
dingiras  not  to  take  place  immediately.  Though 

le  disapproved  the  match,  stilly  as  it  was  to  be, 
hy  the  sooner  the  better,  particularly  as  she 
did  not  disapprove  the  idea  of  her  own   union 
'being  solemnized  al  the  same  time.     The  fear 
of  Mr.  Penruddook's  disapprobatioa    had  kept 
Heuben   and   herself  from  openly  proclaiming 
their  attachment ;  but   now,  when  Laura  was  to 
•et  the  example,  there  could  be  no  fear.     They 
had  delayed  speaking   of  their  residence,   and 
those  necessarj'  affairs,  but  now  it  was  impera- 
tive that   they  should  settle  their  future  plans, 
and  Lucy  found  herself  lending  a  willing  ear  to 
R^uben^s  schemes.     They  were  to  reside  at  the 
Cjrangr.    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Barwell    would 
remove  to  Maple  Hatch.     Lucy  was  so  deeply 
engaged  with  her  own  happy  prospects,  that  she 
had  no  longer  spare  time  to  regret  Evelyn  was 
not  Walter,   and  she  forgave  the   boy.   as  she 
would  call  him  when  alone  or  with  Reuben,  that 


this  case,  she  was  content    to 
the  belief  that  her  friend  was 
is  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
tinge  of  selfishness. 


On  their  return  to  the  north  Sir  Edward  Mere- 
dfth  and  Waher  Rayland  took  the  eastern  side 
of  Italy.  They  crossed  the  mounlains  of  Ca- 
labria, and  traced  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
making  a  long  stay  at  Loretto,  viewing  the 
lieanties  of  nature  and  the  wonders  of  supersti- 
tion. They  then  followed  the  route  by  Ancona 
aud  Ravenna,  hixuriating  in  the  combined  \ievf» 
of  the  ocean  and  the  Apennines,  with  ihcir  at- 
tendant and  pecuHar  character.  Our  travellers 
uere  capable  of  appreciating  the  numberless 
rhamis  that  surrounded  them,  the  eye  was  di*- 
lighted  by  the  unbounded  prospect,  the  mind 
with  the  recollection  of  days  long  passed 


I 
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days  of  good   and  evil.     They   had  suflBcipai'| 
annusement  and   excitement   till   ihey  reached  I 
Venice,  where  they  proposed  making  a  length- 
ened sojourn.     The  difference  of  age  lyelweetj 
Walter  Knyland  and  Sir  Edward  was  no  bar 
to    their  friendship ;  a  stranger,  judging  fmn  ■ 
manner  and  gaiety,  might   award  the  palm  o'" 
seniority  to  the  younger  person,  and  a  super- 
ficial ohservcr  would,  perhajis,  have  declared  ih« 
older  the  happier  being.     Both  were  gay,  HJ^y- 
mated,  and  lovers  of  enjoyment ;  both  appar<'<l 
to  seek  amusement  as  a  business,  and  to  descrw 
the  liilarity  that  accompanied  their  movements. 
Waller   Rayland's   was    the   exuberance  oi  » 
healthy  mind,  wliich  revelled  in  llie  cnjopf"' 
of  the  present,  and  looked  forward  with  the"^ 
lightful    anticipation   of  increasing   happ''"*** 
Sir  I'ldward  appeared  equally   generous,  hi?"' 
minded,  and  just  ;  as  candid 
cuiii  more  careless;  each  possi 
nature 
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of  his  friend,  whose  wild  merriment  sometimes 

Ixirdered  on  extravagance.     An  acute  observer 

would,   perhaps,  have   doubted   the   reality    of 

ftuch    exhilaration,  and  have  suspected   that  it 

might  be  the  endeavour  to  destroy  thought,  or 

blunt    ibe   etlge   of  some    painfid   feeling;    but 

^Waiter  had  no  idea  of  any  reserve  on  the  part 

^Blf  Sir  Edward ;  he  gave  him  full  credit  for  being 

^■the  very  jocund,  happy  person  he  seemed  to  be, 

HmkI  he  felt  daily  more  rejoiced  that  they  had 

^Bicen  so  strangely  brought  together. 

^B     A  more  intimate   acquaintance  did  not  dimi- 

nisb  their  friendship,  and  they  were  mutually 

pleased  at  the  idea  of  their  intercourse  being 

continued  some  months  longer  at  V^enice,  which 

tn  itself  was  not  exactly  calcidated  to  please  our 

forest   hero.     Its   canals,  bridges,  palaces,   and 

I      grandeur,  with  its  pictures,  sculpture,  and  even 

^Pttd  ancient  history,  its  associations,  its  legends, 

its  fictions  and  its  truths,  were  not  in  accordance 

with   his   taste  or  his  feelings ;    he  loved  the 

woodland  scenerj',  the  forest  dell,  and  the  wide 
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Open  down.  This  rural  propensit 
crcutpd  by  the  passion  that  will  turn  a  i 
into  a  Paradise — his  days  of  infancy  hM 
passed  among  the  wild  charms  of  natuij 
a  •'  bosky  bourn ^'  would  not  only  remixN 
of  her  he  loved  so  dearly*  but  it  broiighl 
the  pa&times  and  haunts  uf  his  boyhood  j( 
hour  of  his  young  Ufe  had  abounded  wit| 
piness,  and  his  present  disappointrati 
merely  a  temporary  delay;  his  love  wc 
successful,  of  tiiat  he  felt  assured, 
thoughts  were  perpetually  recurring 
**  loved  one,"  and  her  remembrance 
the  glades  and  the  majestic  oaks  of  Astc 
view,  rendering  the  still  and  noiseless  citjj 
its  squares,  churches,  and  magnificent  | 
lecture,  dull  and  tame.  How  he  longed  loj 
along  the  green  sward, — it  must  be  rccd 
that  the  green  sward  ever  had  Laura  H 
dock  as  an  appendage ;  but  Walter  recoil^ 
he  were  in  England  he  might  not  be  peru^ 
range  that  chase  at  will ;  and  the  time  si 
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his  return  had  still  months  uoexpired,  when 
was  to  join  bis  family  at  Paris,  so^  as  he 
)uld  not  have  the  forest  maiden  for  his  com- 
lion,  he  would,  after  her,  prefer  his  merry 
;  no  one  was  so  well  calculated  to  make 
the  moments  fly,  and  dispel  forbidden  thoughts. 
^^  But  though  Walter  occasionally  sighed,  we 
^BtotiBt  not  suppose  he  was  dejected  or  unhappy 
^ — it  was  not  his  disposition  to  meet  evils  half 
■  way.  He  would  not  join  Sir  Edward  in  his 
praise  of  Venice,  but  be  enjoyed  the  amusement 
as  much  as  his  friend;  and  at  this  particular 

Itinoe  the  Goddess  of  Gaiety  appeared  to  have 
established  her  throne  in  the  Venetian  palaces, 
and  on  the  laguncs  and  canals  of  ihis  once- 
famed  city.  A  young  and  beautiful  heiress  was 
the  idol  of  attraction  to  tiie  unmarried  cavaliers 
of  all  nations ;  she  doated  on  moonlight,  water, 
and  music ;  of  course,  her  admirers  had  the 
Mme  predilection ;  and  balls,  concerts,  and 
water-parties,  followed  in  quick  succession.  One 
f^le  led  to  another,  each  more  splendid  than  the 


IW  y^mmg  ladr  km  ber  value, 
d  liiiiiiiiiMil  l«  let  her  alares  know  it( 
t  rvlpd  timn  with  a  high  hand ;  aad  i 
to  him  with  submiaaion  to  ber  \ 
thit  kmrmmA  of  her  train  waa  Sir-i 
icM^flh,     Utts  *t   first,  caused 
>  l»  Walter,  oot  that  beshoald 

by  the  lady;  bat  the  letters 
to  his  knovHedgc;  gave  i 
I  af  his  being  a  &ther.  and  he  ha 
taialy  httm  lanitd.  \^liether  he  was  so , 
«■»  men  than  Waller  eouhl  determine,  {at\ 
baaonet  never  spohe  of  himeelf  nor  bit 
When  ha  firat  made  acquaiatance  with  Hwl 
he  maHtMf  adoMmled^  a  dislike  to 
the  ■uhjetf,  and  it  had  been  mutually  vi 
He  had  aodanfctofSir  Bdwatd  being  a  widovtr. 
nor  of  his  hmmg  admired  by  all  who  koew  bio^ 
hiseximne  hwrinafinn,  without  his  othfr^l*"' 
tafca,  ODdgbt  induce  any  youthful  heurl  to  ^ 
tom  hii  lore , — but  still  it  se<>roed  a  boU  undf'- 
taking  m  w»er  the  lists  with  nobles  of  ibe  high*^ 
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|.and  of  a  corresponding  age  with  the  fair 
I  and,  besides,  young  and  flattered  maidens 
Ij   clioose    one   who   has    been    wedded   to 

lie  intimacy  with  the  beautiful  heiress  caused 

I  shght  separation  between  the  friends.     Sir 

Mrd  would  loiter  away  many  of  the  morning 

|i  in  her  boudoir.     Walter  never  chose  to 

Inpany  him  in  those  early  visits,  preferring 

■w  those  splendid  churches  and  buildings 

ill,  prejudice  apart,  really  did  merit  the  ut- 

t   admiration.     When    satiated  with  archi- 

I 

|ral  wonders,  he  would  pace  the  open  squares» 

linder  where  he  could  wander.  After  his 
litour  of  the  city,  he  seldom  entered  the  dis- 
lilooking  gondolas,  while  the  daylight  per- 
iod him  to  view  the  gloomy  canals  and  dull 
pnes,  which  appeared  to  him  only  fit  abodes 
^frogs  and  eels.  He  never  felt  any  in- 
jltton  to  enter  the  most  magnificent  palace, 
|ie  damp,  cold,  slimy  steps  that  led  up  to 
|l  from  the  water ;  the  very  sight  of  them 
bi.  It.  Q 
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gave  him  a  shivering  fit.     It  was  all  very  veil 
by  night ;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  the  in* 
terior  of  those  superb  and  damp  mansions ;  but 
he  hated  a  canal — the  very  name  gave  him  M 
idea  of  barges   and  lightermen,  with  \he  dis* 
agreeable  accompaniments  of  locks,  iipsettings, 
drags,  and  tobacco;  and  to  think  of  buildings 
city  on  a  mere  mud-bank  !     Tlie   sea,  too— <o 
call  that  dull,  heavj',  compound  of  all  that  w» 
villanous — the  sea  ! — He  thought  of  the  wtof 
clifTs,  and  bold  headlands  of  red  rock  that  sur- 
rounded his  own  native  land — the  sea  was  thw 
indeed — dashing  and  foaming  among  rocks  »vi 
breakers — that  was   sea ! — fresh,  and  gre^n  '" 
blue,  with  ita  pure  and  healthy  breeie !— bo* 
unlike  this  tame    inland   water.      These  •** 
Walter's  cogitations  as  he  traversed  those  ^* 
wliere  there  was  a  possibility  of  walking    "^ 
however  he  might  dislike  the  day,  andthf'd'"' 
manner  of  passing  the  morning,  the  evening  !>"" 
night  more  than  compensated.      Prejudice*!  9* 
Walter  was  in  favotir  of  his  own  northern  vsIb""' 
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Id  not  but  allow  the  beauty  of  the  luooii- 
l|  light  nights,  which  were  of  therasekes  so  lovely. 
mud  were  now  aided  with  every  charm  that  wealth 
bestow  or  create.     The  young  heiress,  in 
■plcndid  and  illuminated  gondola,  never  led 
[the  water  while  the  bright  planet  rode  in  the 
nky.     Her  several  admirers  accompanied 
[or  followed  her;  and  numerous  bands  of  musi- 
lctan&  kept  the  proper  distance  for  the  instru- 
Lmcnis   to   harmonize  with  the  soothing  sound 
created  by  the  lulling  of  the  waves  and  the  gentle 
I  of  the  oar.  Now  the  clear,  soft  note  of  some 
would  float  on  the  ear, — then  a  grand  cho- 
of  melodious  voices  burst  on  the  sense,  like 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Walter  could  not  resist 
the  fascination,  and  he  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  if  Venice  in  daylight  reminded  him 
of  purgatory,  there  was  something  almost  hea- 
veoly  on  the  canals  at  night.     But  then,  aa  he 
very  justly  urged  to  Sir  Edward,  "It  was  not 
always  so— there  was  not   always    wealth  and 
beauty  to  set   the  young  cavaliers  at  work  to 
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inreat  new  pleasures.'*  Among  others,  iher 
plnnned  a  moming  excursion  to  an  island  con- 
tttiuing  a  garden,  where  a  collation  was  prepared. 
while  miKh  and  gaiety  abounded.  It  was  i 
brilliant  scene,  the  day  vfaa  glorious,  ami  the 
splendid  dresses  of  the  ladies  vied  with  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  ;  while  the  clear  blue  sky  reflertrtl 
its  hue  on  the  water,  that  was  Uterally  alive  wiih 
the  beams  of  the  aun :  e?en  Walter  adnutled  it 
was  delightful. 

On  lliis  morning,  Walter  Rayland  had 
particularly  struck  with  the  devoted  attention 
paid  by  Sir  Edward  to  the  heiress^  and  the  mot- 
tified  disappointment  of  the  slightetl  ^uiiut*. 
When  they  returned  to  their  lodgings,  Waltf 
ill  the  course  of  conversation,  hinted  at  theg"*' 
understanding  that  appeared  to  subsist  betwf<* 
the  young  lady  and  his  companion.  Sir  Ed*8i" 
at  6rst  pan-ied  the  attack  ;  believing  llie  subj'<* 
to  be  far  from  disagreeable,  he  continued  in '"' 
same  strain,  and  dwelt  upon  the  circuixW*"*' 
of  the  lady  and  Sir  Edward  having  been  ^ 
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conversation  through  the  windows  of  a 
loin,    and    insisted   that   Sir   Edward    hml 
:ted  the  gondoliers  to  row  far  from  the  rest 
party. 

»•  You  had  plenty  of  time,"  obser\'ed  Ray- 
I.  "to  make  a  proposal  twice  over,  and   no 
ibl  the  opportunity  was  not  lostT' 

It   was    not,    indeed,"    was    the     reply, 

promptness  of  which  rather  surprised  our 

ig  hero ;  and  be  congratulated  the  baronet 

his  success,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  tfn- 

ire    Lady  Meredeth.  whom  he  pronounctd 

^be  the  prettiest  girl  in  Venice.    Indeed,  Walter 

lid  only  recollect  one  who  was  her  superior, 

she  certainly  was  not  on  Italian  shores.  The 

>nientary  recollection  of  Laura  prevented  him 

>ni  observing   the  change  that  took   place   in 

countenance    of  his  companion,  but  when 

thoughts  returned  from   the  forest  atul  its 

ihabitant,  he  was  struck  with  the  strange  ulle- 

tion    in    the   manner  and  appearance  of  Sir 

Iwiifd :   his  features  assumed  an   undefinable 
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cspreaaoo.      Walter  had,   at  wnra 
•ttidinl  physiognomy,  as   well   as  phreoologyi 
but  hi*  knowledgv  fukd  him  in  attempting  to 
ckc^ltfr  th«  meaning  of  hb  friends  aDdfscrib' 
ahfe  look ;  it  vas  not  to  he   defined ;  it  iras  i 
"  tablM  of  unutterable  thoughis."  and  not  o 
pleasing  ones ;  it  was  so   far  the  cxinlran',  that 
Walter  feh  it  would  be  chanty  to  end  a  rordi 
latioo  that  appeared  to  cast  a  night-mare  on  the 
aiod;  it  was  an  incubus  on  the  feeliugfs,  and  our 
hero  atrore  to  dispel  it  by  inquiring  if  he  Irh 
unwelL     He  receired  no  answer,  but  the  moiiw 
^uceeeded,  the  spell  seemed  to  pass  gnJualljf 
away,  and  the  handsome  features  of  Sir  Edwird 
■wiiinriil  their  general  aspect.     Walter  had  » 
Ur  participated  in  the  feelings  of  bis  coinpunw" 
that,  as  the  cloud  receded,  a  weight  al*)  Irft  ^ 
own  mind,  and  a  heavy  sigh  now  called  thr  »<' 
lention  of  Sir  Edward,  when  he  repeated  *' 
iltered    bv    his   friend,  nitbftirt- 


just 


that  the  inquiry  had  bcensol 


put 
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'*  I  am  quite  well/'  said  Walter,  attempting 
laugh,  "  but  really  you  alarmed  me.'* 
I"  1  am  sorry  for  that,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 

ring  spoken  for  the  last  ten  minutes." 
(••  Nor  have  you;    it  was  your    silence    ihui 
^▼e  me  alarm." 

I  have  heard  of  the  silence  of  soUtude  being 
rfulj  but  I  did  not  suppose  a  silent  companion 
lid  have  the  same  effect.    You  have  not  often 
oomplain  of  me  in  that   respect."  said  Sir 
rard,  laughing,  and  increasing  the  surprise 
Walter,  by  the  ease  with  which  he  resumed 
usual  merriment  of  his  general  manner ;  and 
idea  that   the  strange  forget  fulness   of  the 
»iiet  was  connected   with  the  previous  con- 
ktioii*   passed  away   from  the  mind   ol   our 
jro,  while  he  again  returned  to  the  subject  o( 
If  young  heiress.  After  some  gentle  raillery  on 
Walter's  part.  Sir  Edward  suddenly  interrupted 
by  asking  "  If  he  ever  read  that  Interesting 
called  •  The  Peerage,*  and  its  companion, 
itaining  the  list  of  baronets  ?'* 
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"  ^17*  J«o»  I  do  sometiiiiies ;  though,  ^ 
no  pni^Ml  of  beiiig  ooe  mj^elf,  it  is  dJ 
«D  iaIrtvaHiig  to  ne."  i 

'■*  Aft  jou  have  perused  its  pag»,  did  y^ 
dunce  to  Dotioe  that  on  such  a  daj,  ini 
jrear.  Sir  Edtrard  Meredeth  was  united  lo^ 
Joaaaa  Momau,  bdng  then  in  his  tfa^ 
twMtieih  yevr*  \ 

"  Ob,  1  kiww  you  had  been  married 
e«eta  (hat  made  us  friends  acquainted  H 
that  fiKl.  But  pardon  me,  I  distress  1 
recmUing  the  memory  of  one  you  have  loj 

"  Yen  are  right,"  said  Sir  Edward,^ 
vild  laugh,  while  the  fearful  expression  t] 
ju«t  passed  away,  again  took  a  moment! 
of  his  countenance ;  it  was  in8taniane«(i 
the  laugh  was  appalling,  and  Walter* 
never  again  to  hear  so  strange  an 
mirth. 

••  You  are  right/*  he  exclaimed, 
une^— one  I  dearly,  tenderly  loved  ; 
continued^  as  a  convulsive  shudder  pasd 
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frame,  "  but  not  by  death.  You  drank  fo 
^health  of  Lady  Meredeth,  she  is  living^,  anii 
thank  you  at  some  future  time/' 
deep  ?ilcncc  succeeded,  which  was  brokrrj 
5ir  Edward,  who,  to  Walter's  great  aotonish- 
It,  appeared  to  have  lost  all  recollection  of 
It  had  occurred,  as  be  jestingly  alluded  U* 
[suitors  of  the  young  heiress,  and  reminded 
Iter  that  it  was  time  to  keep  their  evening 
?ment  at  the  palace  of  the  lady.  When 
^  uo  one  could  have  supposed  Sir  Edwartl 
flh  had  ever  experienced  one  emotion,  ex- 
ihose  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  It  was  altoge- 
above  Walter  RitylHud's  comprehension; 
I  abort  explunailon  of  the  baronet  had  cast  a 
>m  on  his  spirits,  which  he  felt  would  not 
[uickly  subside ;  while  the  person,  whose  look 
ff  mingled  agony,  anger,  and  despair  had 
his  depression,  was  the  centre  of  a  bril- 
It  circle,  giving  life  and  animation  to  all  who 
him,  as  he  then  was,  the  apparent  persont- 
ition  of  happiness. 
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Walter  Ray  land  had  seen  life  only  in  iti 
aununer  garb,  all  with  him  had  been  gay  uih) 
blooming;  be  had  heard  and  re«d  of  prrsoo 
whose  breaking  hearts  might  belie  tiie  eroile  on 
their  lips,  but  these  had  never  come  under  bit 
observation,  and  so  Uttle  had  he  seen  of  lOfnmt 
that  he  almost  doubted  the  reality  of  woe,  tilt 
the  extraordinary  expression  of  Sir  Edwanl 
Mcrcdetb's  features  spoke  too  plainly  that  u- 
guish  was  known  and  endured.  When  Walter 
turned  from  the  remembrance  of  the  njonuDf 
scene,  and  now  saw  the  chief  actor  gay,  aw* 
mated,  and  amusing,  with  all  eyes  intent  on 
for  the  diversion  of  the  hour,  he  could 
have  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  experin 
an  unpleasant  dream.  But  these  feeling 
length  gave  way ;  the  remembrance  of  Sir 
ward's  emotion  also  faded,  and  the  fricn'i*  P"^ 
sued  their  gay  career  for  some  time  witho'^* 
interruption, 


The  first  event  of  any  importance,  after 
slight  mention   of    Lady   Meredeth,  wi^- 
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Tiage  of  the  young  heiress  to  one  whom  she 
.  long  loved ;  but  jealous  of  the  affection  of  her 
tr,  and  fearing  her  wealth  might  have  un- 
influence,  she  had  with  Sir  Edward's  assist- 
ed to  whom  she  was  distantly  related,  con- 
ed a  plan  which  succeeded  happily,  and  con- 
^  her  anxious  mind  that  she  was  really 
fd  for  herself. 


(      34S     ) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Tkoo  MMt  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thoa  miut 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  oondenee  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  object. 

'•  What  spirit  of  perversity  prompte 
ter,  to  choose  the  long  and  tedious  ro 
on  your  route  to  England  ?"  demanc 
ward,  as  they  were  reposing  after  a 
on  the  evening  before  they  separate 
homeward. 

"  The  same  demon  of  opposition  t 
your  choice  by  Bordeaux/*  returned  < 

"  But  I  have  taste  and  novelty  o 
the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Garonne  i 
so  familiar  to  either  as  the  fatiguing 
road  from  Dijon  to  Calais." 

"  1  can  only  plead  duty  in  excuse, 
iulmit  you  are  correct  in  your  argur 
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ly   you  propose  taking  is  altogether  new  to 


I 


"  What  has  duty  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Even'lhing; — my  father  and  mother  intend 

iviug  me  the  meeting  at  Paris,  and  they  ah- 

ilutely  require  my  aid ;  more  particularly  after 

•0  long  an  absence.     Now  you  have  no  obliga- 

ion  of  the  kind." 

••  Why,  yesj  I  ha?e  something  like  it,  having 

ngaged  to  stay  some  time  with  an  old  friend  at 

lioulouse ; — so  we  must  say  farewell  till  you 

oep  your  promise,  and  help  beat  my  preserves 

in  September," 

•'  You  may  depend  on  my  being  punctual, 
particularly  as  you  have  been  so  lavish  in  praise 
of  the  wild  sports  of  your  Northumberland 
»Ute." 

"  You  will  find  Merry  Wood  Dale  equal  to  any 
manor  in  England : — the  moors  abound  with 
birds,  while  for  otters  and  badgers  you  will  not 
Ineet  better  sport  in  any  part  of  our  sea-bound 
i»le.     But  the  principal  neat  of  our  family  is  in 


airticuj 

"4 


Hampshire.     1  am  not  very  pai 
well  seldom  boasts  the  presence  of  ita 
a  fine  place  notwitlistanding,  and  \ 
being  held  in  more  favour,  partic 
early  part  of  my  life  was  spent  ll 
last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  it  has 
neglected.  Now  I  am  goiug  to  tQake| 
honorable,    by   returning    at   an  eal 
than  I   at  lirst  intended,   and  thus  i 
sport  at  Merry  Wood." 

"  Your    northern   seat    has 
name  ! 

"  Yes,  and  we  contrive  to  make  it  ( 
name.  Some  old-fashioned  aiitiquari 
who  lived  at  Merry  Wood,  made  out,, 
satisfaction,  that  Merry  Wood  and 
are  one  and  the  same  —  that 
derived  from  the  other ;  but  I  for| 
he  gives  the  paternity  ;  he  certainly  <i 
not  reversing  them.  It  will  make  no  ( 
I  hojw,  to  you,  if  we  change  the 
our  skill   in   Hampshire ;    if  ya 


inus  I 

i 


and 
orgct 
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lery,  you  will  admire  the  neighbourhood  of 
^estwell." 

k  Walter  did  not  express  the  delight  this  pro- 
osal  gave  him,  hut  he  promptly  replied, 
"  I  am  at  your  command — and  I  shall  hope 
>  spend  as  pleasant  an  autumn  as  I  did  thert* 
«ome  twenty  months  ago.'' 

"  Then  you  know  the  New  Forest?— at  Mr. 
Dclafal's — were  you  with  him  ?" 

"  No ;  he  was  with  rae !  —If  you  were  ten  years 

older,  I   should  fear  to  tell  you  what  fools  we 

were,  or  how  we  set  up  a  gipsy  camp,  with  all 

^^^the  luxuries  of  Grosvenor  Square." 

^P     **  Then  I  suppose  you  enacted  Robin  Hood ; 

^K  save  and  except  in  the  matter  of  taking  purses  ?*' 

^B     "  We  enacted  the  dress :    we  were  a  set  of 

^■fancy-ball  foresters;    admirably  well  equipped, 

^K«s  far  as  externals  went,  but  no  more  calculared 

'      for  real  denizens  of  the  dingle  and  glade,  than  I 

am  for  Lord  Chancellor ; — not  but   what    our 

forest-life  was  one  that  even  Little  John  and  his 

compeers  might  not  have   disdained    to  share. 


3.Vi 
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There  was  a  sprinkling  ol'  romance,  too, 
which  made  it  highly  agreeable." 

"  RomaDce  in  the  New  Forest ! — Vuu  sLouW 
have  ranged  its  brother,  the  Black,  for  that!" 

"  That  was  too  far  off— out  of  cur  beat;— wr 
were  regular  fools  though,  and  regularly  Jin- 
noyed,  till  we  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astol." 

••  Of  Astol ! — Astol  Manor  House  ?" 

•'  Tlic  same.  You  know  it  of  course ;  an  in- 
habitant of  that  part  can  scarcely  help  beinn 
familiar  with  all  places  in  the  vicinity/' 

Sir  Edward  Meredcth  made  no  rrply  lo  ^^ 
remark,  and  Walter  put  liis  observation  in  ^^' 
form  of  a  (jutry,  when,  receiving  no  answer,  l» 
looked  at  his  companion,  and  to  his  surpriK 
almost  dismay,  he  found  Sir  Edward  waa  in  '"* 
flume  state  of  mental  abstraction  as  whcu  t» } 
had  spoken  of  Lady  Meredeth.  At  that  ti""* 
the  emotion  did  not  surprise,  though  it  aW'^ 
shock ; — it  was  natural  that  an  injured  liusb*'*'' 
should  ferl  angxiish  at   the   remembrance  <^  * 
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ihless  wife,  and  such  she  must  be,  to  be  living, 
id  yet  lost  to  one  who  seemed  to  feel  so  deeply. 

the  present  time  they  were  not  speaking  of 
kr«  and  Walter  could  only  conclude  Sir  Edward 

s  unwell,  and  immediately  he  proRered   his 

istanc4>. 

'•  I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply  ;  •'  1  am  quite 

iH  ;  it  is  only  a  spasm,  with  which  E  am  occa- 
onally  trouble*! ;  it  is  going  off.  You  were 
traking  of  your  residence  in  the  New  Forest — 
f — by  Astol  Manor  House  ?'* 

Again  Waller's  attention  was  fixed,  but,  at 
le  same  lime,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  this  ob- 
rvation  from  his  compauion ; — the  words  ap- 
Nurd  to  be  forced,  by  some  compulsive  effort, 
om  his  lips.  Feeling  for  the  agitation  which 
Edward  ondently  struggled  to  subdue,  Kay- 
d   made  an  attempt  to  change  the  oonvorsa- 

r»,  which,  however,  the  baronet  himself  con- 
nued,  saying, 

►  '•'This  subject  has  some  interest  for  me,  Mr. 
layland  ;  will  you  oblige  me  by  speaking  of — 
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of — the  fiNot? — Wen  you  near  the  Maaor 
House  r 
"  Close  to  the  park  paling." 
*"  Of  ooune>  then,  you  roa<!e  the  acquainiaDce 
of  the  fiuttUj  restding  there  ? — that  u,  suppoani 
you  were  not  intimate  before  ?** 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  there  being  such  a  pUcc 
Delafal  knew  it  by  name — and  the  Lord  of  ^ 
Manor  likewise,  by  name, — but  no  further.' 

"  Still,  being  gentlemen,  and  so  near  b 
dwelling,  he  mtist*  had  it  been  only  to  viuviai^ 
his  character  for  hospitality,  have  invited  you  i« 
his  mansioo.;  without,"  said  Sir 
tempting  to  laugh— but  it  was  a  ghastly 
— **  without  he  took  you  for  real  vaunts 
90  gave  an  order  for  your  removal, — nut,  I  W' 
to  the  stocks!" 

♦•  No,   indeed ;    Mr.    Penruddock  new^  ^" 
poured  us  in  any  way  by  bis  notice.    We  ">•"" 
many  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a^l  *^ 
could  learn  was»  that  the  whole  family  lived  «> 
the    roost  secluded  and   retired  way.     So  '' 


inviieu  jw"  ■' 

Ediranl,  »■    ] 
hastlyatwnp"  i 
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turn  down  either  for  a  miser  or  a  misan- 


irope 


!•• 


"  Tlien  you  did  not  secWilliam  Penruddock?" 
voice  in  whicli  these  simple  words  were 
tiered  almost  made  Walter  start;  it  was  so 
ige — so  wild — 30  unlike  the  usual  gay  tones 
bis  companion.  Instead  of  eliciting  a  speedy 
rer,  it  had  a  contrary  effect ;  and  Sir  Edward, 
«  more  subdued  tone,  repeated  the  demand, 
which  Walter,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream, 
spUed, 

•*  Oh  yes,  before  I  left  Hampshire  I  was 
Koraiciled  with  Mr.  Penruddock  and  his  family, 
if  you  Uke  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  robbers  and  mid- 
light  freaks,  I  will  recount  what  befel  me  at  that 
antique  mansion." 

''  Vou  will  oblige  mc  infinitely  by  so  doing; 
and  as  a  ^ild  tale  rounds  better  In  the  dark,  we 
will  extinguish  our  lamps,  and  enjoy  your  won- 
leni  whh  what  little  light  the  cloucb  will  permit 
the  moon  to  give,  it  will  be  quite  in  unison  with 
Itales  of  blood  and  murder." 


3J6 
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••  3^fy  story  gdes  not  so  far,"  said  Waltor. 
"  fortunately  we  dispensed  with  the  murder;  but 
it  was  a  tbrilliug  nigitt  ootvviihstandiQg,  and  one 
that  will  be  never  forgotten  by  rae." 

He  then  recounted  the  first  meeting  they  W 
with  the  maidens  of  Astol,  in  the  forest  glule 
and  proceeded,  without  the  slightest  intrmp- 
tion  from  Sir  Edward^  till  his  final  departun" 
from  (he  Manor  Hoiise;  only  one  circuuii-taiK* 
did  he  omit,  which  was  the  introduciion  of 
Evelyn  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Penruddock.  N<>* 
being  aware  of  the  connexion  between  the  bw' 
and  the  person  who  was  listening  to  his  rclaiifR' 
he  pa*sed  over  Uie  whole  account  of  the  gipj 
lad,  as  irrelatii-e  to  the  story.  Not  the  slight»' 
remark  or  question  was  uttered  by  Sir  Ed*"'"' 
he  listened  in  such  deep  silence  that  VVal'^^' 
at  one  time,  was  almost  disposed  to  fancy  "' 
was  displaying  his  powers  of  elocution  '"  * 
sleeping  auditor;  but  when  he  recalled  the*^" 
tating  expression  of  the  baronet's  counten*'*"^*^' 
the  idea  vanished,  and  he  continued  and  fini*^ 
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tale  without  interruption.      "  Now/'    said 
?,  as  he  ended  his  recital,  "  you  have  the  full 
Mint  of  my  sojourn  at  the  abode  of  beauty 
seclusion." 

Have    you    named    all   the    inhabitants    of 

Lstol   Manor   House?"  enquired   Sir  Edward, 

a  tone  of  voice  still   more  appalling,   still 

more  unearthly,  than  whea  he  put  his  former 

Lqaestion. 

A  sudden  light  appeared  to  break  on  the 
ind  of  Walter.  Could  the  lady  he  saw  at 
Reuben  Barweirs  be  the  wife  of  his  companion, 
and  was  Mr.  Penruddock  the  betrayer  of  his 
liappiness?  That  would  account  for  the  strange 
>tion  exhibited  by  Sir  Edward  Meredeth,  and 
I  for  his  present  question ;  but  would  it  accord 
with  the  extreme  benevolence  and  rigid  morality 
of  Mr.  Penruddock,  which  he  had  heard  so 
I  highly  lauded  by  his  domestics,  all  of  whom 
seemed  patterns  of  strict  virtue  and  propriety  ? 
It  was  quite  inconsistent  with  nhat  be  bad 
•een  or  heard  while  at   Astol     From  his  own 


W  ihottld  aaj,  if  vtn  liKre  ns « 
■■A  dnaid  mt  g«3l  ar  wariifly  paaioiu,  il  w» 
Mr.  l>iMiriJiii.  Slill  the  best  of  nwB  Dm 
kM  BMtoli^  lad  «1  wne  tkble  to  err;  but  th> 
love  to  bb  wife,  vltieb  h* 
anaouBtcd  to  idolatrr,  bfli 
be  irrondkd  with  hb  being  iW 
f  Tobesore.  H'ftittrbi' 
I  rfbfpocriay.  and  Mr.  PetmHidock  ini|b  ti 
r;  bat  be  cookl  doC  barbour  that  iJci 
>»Biiiint:  Mr.  Pleoniddodi «ai « 
be  would  veotnre  his  life  oo  tint  iaci- 
thffougb  bis  tuui  ^ 
ol  ligbtauig,  and  he  od]j  apfMO" 
tbe  quesrion  of  his  coniitsi" 
•  aHoercd— »  That  he  bad  atf«i 
e  tbat  bo  bad  eiibcr  aeeo  or  beard  Bt** 
tbe  MoMT  Rouse." 

in  tbe  mmwiatioa,  **"''' 
daajinoeid  to  break;  both  "^ 
immAf  *MXU^<^  mjxh  ihear  oani  reflections.  "^ 
the  sctnt  was  well  caiculated  to  promote  of^' 
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l^ption.    The  moon  being  in  ils  first  quarter  and 
^Aerely  a  crescent,  now  faintly  gleamed  through 
^H  cloud,  and  then    beamed  with  brilliancy  on 
tfie   water;   while  the  soft  notes  of  a  lute  oc- 
casionally heard   from    a   neighbouring    man- 
atOQ,  and  the  gentle  dash  of  the  oars   as   the 
ndolas   passed   softly  and   swiftly  by,   alone 
ve  notice  that  there  were  other  beings  in  ex- 
ence  besides  themselves. 
Sir  Edward  was  the  first  to  break  the  stillness 
ich  had  gained  full  possession  of  them,  and 
king  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  he  said, 
"  You  have  been  telling  me  a  tale  of  romance, 
which  I  foretee  will  end,  as  most  romances  do, 

fi  settlements  and  marriage.  You  will  be  a 
appy  man,'*  he  continued,  while  his  voice  again 
Itered,  "  if  the  heiress  of  A stol  should  resemble 
er  mother." 
•'  Vou  knew  her  mother  ?"  enquired  Waller, 
tore  from  the  necessity  of  replying  lo  liis  com- 
IMHon,  than  fechng  any  immediate  interest  on 
the  subject. 


tf 
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"  Florence  Stanley 
together ;  tny  home  ws 
Heaven  grant  that  her 
happier  than  her  own." 

*'  r  understood  she  d 
Mr-  Penruddock   had  i 
That  was  misery  to  hin 
she  has  escaped,  perha 

"  You  are  rather  yoi 
turned  Sir  Edwanl,  wi 
**  Florence  Stanley  de 
earth." 

■ 
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le  the  6rst  opportunity  of  retiring  ;  the  con- 

-satioD  was  painful  to  both,  though  why  it 
iliould  be  so  was  more  than  he  coukt  explain. 
;r  waiting  a  few  moments  he  remarked  that 

was  getting  late,  and  proposed  retiring,  rising 
It  the  same  time  to  summon  their  attendants ; 
}ul  Sir  Eklward   requested    he  would   remain, 

Iding,  "  Allow  me  time  for  recollection,  and  I 
will  explain  why  the  name  of  Penruddock,  ajid 
mention  of  Astol,  should  affect  tne  in  the 
irangc  maimer  you  have  witnessed." 

Walter  resumed  his  chair,  and  he  almost 
wished  some  interruption  would  occur;  there 
was  an  awful  impressiveness  in  the  voice  and 
words  of  Sir  Edward,  that  was  sufficient  to 
deaden,  if  not  destroy,  curiosity ;  it  was  a  feeling 
that  the  hearer  would  be  drawn  in  to  be  a  par- 
ticipator in  die  woes  that  were  to  be  recited,  an 
if,  in  the  case  of  Eve,  sorrow  and  sin  would  fol- 
low upon  the  footsteps  of  knowledge ;  but  Walter 
felt  it  would  be  cowardly  to  recede,  and  there- 
fore he  determined  to  hsten  in  silence.  It  was 
not  a  very  brief  space  before  Sir  Edward  tlius 
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addressed  him  : — "  There  ia  a  singulai 
maimer  by  which  we  have  beeo  broi 
ther,  that  makes  me  almost  imaging 
some  fate  attending  our  iotimacy; 
otherwise  account  for  the  irresistible 
now  have,  to  relate  the  e^'ents  of  my  en 
I  feel  impelled  to  this  conversation  :  it 
probably  does^  arise  finom  the  circuna 
your  having  been  an  inmate  at  Astol ; 
let  the  motive  be  what  it  may  ll 
to  this  relation,  if  you  do  not  obj< 
uo  longer  have  cause  for  wonder, 
ceived  you  do  at  many  parts  of  mi 
In  return  for  your  tale  of  romance, 
one  of  guilt,  creduUty,  and  misery  J 

Sir  Edward  appeared  to  have  compli 
dued  his  emotion  as  he  recounted  his 
to  Walter  Rayland,  which  will  perhaps 
for  the  reader  if  il  be  recorded 
person. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A  Ulenf  voe,  while  others  sleep. 
I'il  uU  to  cbee — and  tlioa  irilt  weep ; 
Twill  mar  thy  peace  for  moiiy  a  day, 
And  drive  all  cheerful  thoughts  away. 
^Tfaen  wilt  thou  hear  IbU  mournful  tale  f 

'he  inhabitants  of  Astol  Manor  and  Westwell 
*ark  had  been  for  many  centuries  on  ihe  most 
iendly  ternis;  marriages  and  intermarriages 
juently  took  place  between  them;  the  con- 
lexion  was  so  often  renewed,  and  the  cordiality 
relations  so  well  preserved,  that  in  course  of 
le  tbev  appeared  to  consider  themselves  as 
le  family.  Residing  in  a  thinly-inhabited  part 
the  county,  they  were  near  neighbours,  uo 
ite  intervening  to  cause  dissension  by  num- 
•  and  the  happy  terms  of  familiarity  which 
only  appeared  to  cement,  made  any  event 

VOL.  n*- 


■i  oa»  oBmnsion.  a  souroe  of  jo|f  K 

TVr  fTvadfiither  of  the  presefit  owner  « 
Pkrk  had,  late  in  life,  marrieii  th 
of  the  EaH  of  Cressmore ; — he  did  U 
m/9j  thp  happiaeMofaMiiif  aninfiiBtM 
Iff  dMdnib  of  hb  &ther,  mis  left  to  tl 
lad  gwdiaaitiii|i  of  hii  mother.  Tbeafia 
i  ml  Lady  Alary  Merecte<h  had  not  b« 
m  her  oiuoo  with  Sir  Evelyn-,  aa 
■fcf  hir  Mcoad  j«ar  of  widoirhood  bad  d 
|Mi^  ftm  vaa  *S*''  united  to  one  whom  W 
had  lavad  vilk  joofhiial  fenrour.  But  U 
lianr  tws  bo«  faded  to  he  happy  in  the  mvv»{ 
siiie:  ahe  «■§  ayuD  a  owtfaer;  and  toon  lAl 
ik»  had  to  moani  the  Iobs  of  him  who  had  hn 
efer  dear  la  kar«.  Sir  James  Stanley  was  kl 
aad  datffy  laintfid  hy  his  young  widow,  « 
defoted  Iwr  time  to  the  edoeation  of  bard 
dz«n,  reaidia^  with  than  alternately 
uyctiri  eslates,  till  they  married,  w 
(Hired  to  the  small  dwelling  at  Woodend, 
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pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the 

ibourhood  of  her  sous,  and  sufficiently  near 

mjoy  the  society  of  both  j  the  seat  of  her  son 

George  Stanley  being  also  in  Hampshire, 

igh  not  in  the  Forest. 

idy  Mary  was  not  permitted  very  long  to 
in  in  this  secluded  state;  death  appeared 
busy  with  her  connexions;— a  lapse  of  five 
saw  Sir  George  Stanley  the  father  of  a 
ly  girl,  and  a  mdower.  Sir  Henry  Meredeth, 
other  son,  had  been  married  Ions  before  his 
ler,  and  for  some  years  there  was  no  pro- 
of a  successor ;  at  length,  to  the  joy  of  all, 
lady  of  Sir  Henry  was  the  mother  of  a  son; 
her  health  was  so  injured,  that  the  only 
ice  of  preserving  her  life  was  ileclared  by 
physicians  to  be  change  of  air  and  scene. 
Mve  the  life  of  the  woman  he  tenderly  loved, 
Sir  Henry  relinquished  his  native  home,  and 
Bpght  in  other  climes  to  establish  the  health  of 
one  dearer  than  his  own.  He  so  far  succeeded, 
that  Lady  Meredeth  lived  many  years  an  invalid. 
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but  was  never  sufficiently  well  to  r 
land ;  indeed,  the  warm  climat< 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  he 
A  more  than  brotherly  affection 
tween  the  sons  of  Lady  Mary  Staol 
Sir  Henry  Meredeth  left  his  paterr 
company  his  wife,  it  was  arranged  tl 
Stanley,  with  his  mother,  should 
of  the  little  Edward  Meredeth,  wfa 
inherit  his  mother's  delicacy  of  coi 
was  considered  unequal  to  the  fati 
ling.  As  he  increased  in  age,  fa 
proved,  and  when  his  uncle  and  ( 
him,  in  his  tenth  year,  to  visit  his 
could  scarcely  recognize  the  sick 
liad  left,  in  the  fine  manly  boy  wh 
])Owerod  his  delicate  mother  wit 
health  and  spirits.  Lady  Meredi 
blessed  with  a  daughter  since  she 
and  the  quiet,  gentle  girl  was  m< 
with  the  habits  of  an  invalid,  than 
noisy  boy,    whose   spirits   were  ii 
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I,  proud  as  the  mother  was  of  her  son,  and 

rly  as  she  loved  him,  she  willingly  consented 

his  returning  to  England  to  pursue  his  studies, 

ler  a  promise  from  Sir  George  of  frequent 

DtA  to  Italy. 

In   consequence  of  this  separation,  arrange- 

snts  were  made  for  Sir  George   Stanley,   his 

rhler.    Lady    Marj',   and   her  grandson  to 

altemately  at  VVcstwell  Park  and  at  Sir 

Stanley's  estates,  where  they  composed 

lily,  with  the  addition  of  Miss,  or  rather 

Its.  Aubrey,  a  cousin  of  Lady  Mary's,  who  hail 

;n  brought  up  in  the  family,  and  was  beloved 

esteemed  by  every  member  of  it.     She  was 

IP  gentlest  and  kindest  of  human  beings, — but 

ir  re«ders  have  already  been  introduced  to  her 

the  narraiive  of  the  young  Evelyn, 

Yemrs  pa=sed  away  in  peace  and  happiness  at 

'estwell  Park  or  Stanley   Halt    Their  only 

for  sorrow  was  the  separation  from  thi> 

!sof  the  Meredeth  family,  and  that  grievance 

lecaened  to  the  young  Edward,  by  his  fre- 

lent,  though  short  visits  to  the  continent. 
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has  no  respect  either  for  good* 
r.  had  not  spared  the  good  toil 
aaadfale  La^  Marr  Suoler ;  though  wffl  in 
fc— Irh.  Ak  wm  feeUe  in  body,  and  at  last  itvw 
toKoA  ■icujMij  to  havp  a  fixed  abode.  Sheiv 
Bot  c^wi  to  Ike  reoMtal  from  one  part  of  (^ 
cooMf  Id  «wClMr,  and  Westwell  Park  was  » 
bdrd  fcr  tltoir  constant  resideoce.  It  wu  dw 
la  aDL  Sir  George  Stanley  had  been  reared  in  it> 
giwfia,  aad  eacb  penoo  in  the  party  had  sctv 
laeal  reason  for  a  prefiprence  ;  with  many  it  ^ 
ptvfierred  from  its  linnity  to  Astol :  the  fmiS» 
of  tbe  Park  simI  Manor  House  had  lived  in  sutk 
coastant  fticndshfp,  that  the  very  idea  o(  thit 
imuaacy  being  inlenrupted  by  a  6nal  rem^u* 
iras  felt  as  a  serious  grierance.  Mr.  and  Mi^ 
Penruddock  irere  most  attached  friends  to  U»f 
Mary  and  Sir  George  Stanley,  and  lh«r  <A 
son  William  was  the  constant  playfellow  of  w 
young  Edward  and  Florence. 

When  the  Westwell  family  had  decided  on 
0iaVing  the  Ptu-k  their  constant  residence^  Wu- 
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Penrtuldock  had  just  pass(>(l  his  thirteenth 

V  Eldwanl  Meredelh  was  in  his  twelfth,  and 

nee  Stanley  was  still  younger,  and  a  hap- 

trio  could  scarcely  be  found;   nor   was  it 

ible  to  meet  three  more  imhilged  or  petted 

ren,  each  tJie  idol  of  their  respected  friends. 

ic  heads  of  the  Penruddock  family  had  rather 

discretion  in  their  fondness  than  Sir  Henry 

id  Lady  Mary,  who  appeared  to  live  only  to 

mote  the  pleasure  of  Edward  and  Florence ; 

for  Mrs.  Aubrey,  it  was  in  her  nature  to 

e  everybody.     **  She  could  not  help  it,"  she 

d,  **  everybody  was  kind  to  her,  and  she  must 

ve  them  in  return — and  to  love  was  to  comply 

itJi  every  whim  or  desire." 

tit  has  been  remarked,  that  uniform  iiidtd- 
ttce  is  not  nearly  so  destructive  to  the  temper 
children   as   alternate   fits  of  fondness   and 
•erity.     Perhaps  it  might  be  owing   to   this 
constant  indulgence  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
H^ung  I  no  were  preserved  : — they  were  a  cheer- 
ful, sometimes  noisy,  riotous  group,  whom  go 
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one  ever  thought  of  contradict ing.! 
scarcely  ever  separated,  aparti 
pared  at  each  mansion  for  the 
other,  so  that  dark   evenings 
might  be  no   interruption   to  theif 
Sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Penmddoek  t 
themselves  with  chess,  while 
Mrs.  Pcnruddock  had  always 
relating  to  their  youthful  days* ' 
delight  was  to  be  admitted  among 
group,  and  often  would  she  rcl 
dress  to  the  elder  branches  of 
first  serious  interruption   to  th^ 
family   at   Wfslwell   was    the   deai 
Mcredeth.    She  was  most  sincei 
every  member  of  their  house, 
nantly   than   if  she   had   alwaj 
them. 

The  second  grief  to  Florence  and 
was  when  VVilUam  Penruddock  and 
Edward  left  the  Forest  for  Oxford, 
however,  softened  to  the  yoUng  lady 
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its  to  town,  for  the  benefit  of  masters,  and  the 
ht  with  which  they  met  at  the  vacations 
est  compensated  for  the  grief  of  parting. 

college,  William   and  Edward  were  the 
e  insej^arable  friends  they  had  ever  been ; 
umbers  made  no  difference ;  they  were  as  firmly 
tached  as  when  Florence  were  their  only  coni- 
ion ;  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  no  two  could 
ave  been  more  unlike  ;  both  were  high-spirited, 
nerous,    and  good-tempered  ;    but  the  irape- 
uous,    ardent   dbposition    of  Edward    was    a 
irccl  contrast  to  the  cheerful,  but  rather  grave 
reflecting  Penniddock.     Florence  would  say 
ir  characters  were  both  improved  by  the  op- 
le  tendency  of  his  co'ppanion — the  anima- 
of  Fdward  kept  William   in  proper  lone, 
while  the  fire  of  the  young  Meredeth  was  sub- 
dued by  the  prudence  of  his  friend  to  a  more 
rmpered  heat.     In    all  the  disputes  'that    oc- 
urred,  and  they  were  numerous,  between  Flo- 
rence and  Edward,    William   was  always   ap- 
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ptiaiaii  «ai|m«»    and    his  dcdsion   was  e>rr 
■dakled  to  be  juaL 

Al  leagth  the  dme  arriTed  when  their  stvAl 
were  etMied.  and   tb<'y  returned  to  the  ForflH- 
Watwiw  had  just  paiaed  bCT  sixteenth  year.mi 
a  moffv  lorely  girf  was  wrer  seen,  eitlier  in  > 
coQTt  or  in  a  forest ; — she  vras  formed  for  eack, 
and  iras  equally  attractive  in  her  woodland  g»»' 
or  in  the  splendid  costunoe  in  which  she  irai  j«^ 
Mated  at  St,  James's.     Her  youDg  compwiw 
were  also  improved  in  manly  and  courtly  gn^- 
and  the  young  heart  of  Florence  bounded  iritn 
delight,  when  she  heard  the  praises  thai  *»»* 
bestowed  on  them  by  all  those  who  had  b**" 
concerned  in  their  education.     Tlie  hours  fl** 
rapidly  at  .Vstol  and  Westwell,  and  thf  only  ^^' 
ference  was,   that  the   young  people  were  ^ 
more  to  themselves.     Mrs.  Aubrey  was  no  lonf«'J 
able  to  enter  into  their  sports,  a  lameness  in' 
foot  prevented  her    from    galloping  with 
along  the  forest  glades,  or  joining  their  dance  i 
night. 
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iras  the  first  wish  of  Lady  Mary  and  her 
B,  that  Edward  and  Florence  should  be 
ited;  bul  they  used  every  precaution  to  keep 
Ch«ir  intention  secret ;  they  knew  how  often 
pnojecteil  unions  were  marred  by  the  too  evident 
fiains  of  tlie  relatives  to  promote  what  they  so 
ardently  desire.  Florence  never  suspected  their 
deeigu  ;  but  Edward  was  more  keen-sighteil ; 
however*  he  was  also  prudent,  and  he  kept  his 
knowledge  secret ;  but  though  his  own  wish  ac- 
corded with  his  parents,  he  yet  believed  the 
union  would  never  take  place. 

Tliere  was  another  heart  that  divined  the 
^.intention  and  hope  of  Lacly  Mary  and  Sir 
^P  Henry  ; — from  the  eye  of  true  love  what  can  be 
K  ooocealed?  VViUiam  Penruddock  from  hh  eav- 
^  liest  years  had  felt  his  every  wish,  his  ever}' 
I  future  dream  of  bliss  point  to  the  dear  com- 
panion of  his  childhood :  if  she  were  not  the 
partner  of  his  destiny,  life  would  have  no  charm 
tor  him :  as  his  growth  increased  so  did  his  af- 
fection, and  when  on  his  return  from  Oxford,  hi* 
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pBRBVcd  th&  talcnijoft  of  tbt  iiM&» 
f.  ks  laoe<Jiefisbed  hopes  of  tuppi 
Mill  aad  ivfe  for  enr.  Tnl 
and  mbnu  be  saw  tbe  fil 
aatenuioe  of  £<Uax 
&an  ibe  coiQ|nRNl 
»  Dot  just  to  binwi 
fais  persoo  «ns  e|Ufl 
dignified,  aiulUierr"^ 
rt  f^ac*  «  Us  ■naner  as  attractive  8s  til 
tmrihr  —iif  wTt  of  his  frieod ;  but  ll 
m  VmmJKL  ht  mm  hm  nral.  wHh  mimbrf 
ibe  pAKOta  of  Flornier  I 
What  was  there  theo  for  Uv 
hci  &tc  ia  sileooe,  and  pray  ^^ 
i«f  thtae  80  dear  to  him  ;  lie  nefi 
nlditTor  Ediiani'sDotb«ifl 
to  k>TC  Florrnce  Si«l 
IcT  aMwii  wtt  aT  all  huwuk  proUtility.'' 
frtSer  aaoUwr.  tnerrdible. 

*•  I  hacrr  br««  thinking.  Florence,**  said  ^ 
Ward  oor  d^.  when  by  chance  they  were  &lo' 
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^V  I  have  been  thinking  how  very  unsenilniental 
you  are." 

•'  I  unsentimental !     Why,  I  looked  at  the 
jn  for  full  five  minutes  last  night.*' 
••  Indeed!" 

'•  Ves,  indeed  !  And,  more  than  that,  I  gazed 
dl  aa  long  at  the  waves  when  we  were  last  on 
le  beach,  and  the  sea  was  rough." 
Wonderful !  What  next  ?" 
••  And    I    thought   how  very  like  the  waves 
to  the  flock  of  geese  old  Martha  keep«  on 
le  common.** 
•'  What  a  comparison,  geese   to  the  sublime 

•*  There  was  a  very  great  resemblance;  the 
ra%es  tumbled  over  a  mass  of  rock,  in  lumps 
>f  white  foam  just  like " 

"  Geese?" 

'*  Ves,  just  like  Martha's  geese,  as  they  run 
>ver  the  brook.'* 

*•  Not  r\m,  waddle."* 

'•   Well,    waddle,"    said    Morence.    lau^hino. 
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'*  and  now  ne^er  accuae  me  again  u 
aenti  mental." 

"  I  was  going  to  include  myself 
time." 

"  Were  you  ?  oh,  that  alters  the 
then,  tell  me  why  you  have  passed, 
yourself, — what  are  the  signs  ?'* 

"  Why,  first  and  foremost,  we  hav 
long  mouths  at  home  since  we  left  < 
you  have  never  written   a   sonnet 
my  beauty,  nor  have  I  fought  hall 
yours." 

*'  But  is  it  part  of  my  duty  to  wri 
lionour  of  your  whiskers,  though  I  i 
they  are  very  well  arranged,  and  : 
curls,  and  your  dress  altogether,  I  t 
quite  correct ;  but  as  to  writing  sonn 
of  beauty,  that  is  the  devoir  of  the 
the  lady," 

"  Well  then,  I  have  not  done  it 
sigh  when  you  depart,  nor  groan  whe 
«iii  William  Penruddock." 
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'*  That  is  courtly  breeding,"  said  Florence. 
lughing,  while  at  the  same  time  a  slight  colour 
leepened  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  which  deli- 
cate tinge  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  her  com- 
Kianion,  "  and,"  she  continued,  "  quite  right,  for 
erWy  I   should  be  sorry  if  I  were  obliged  \o 
rowu  on  William  Pen  ruddock." 
^**  But  it  is  all  very  unsentimental  though.^' 
'*  Well,  then,  do  give  me  a  lesson  in  senti- 
ent. 
"  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  shine  in  that  line, 
as  the  shopkeepers  say  at  Oxford." 
H      "  Heavens !  Sentiments  and  shops !   Oh,  Exl- 
B  ward !" 

^P     *'  Well,  as  I  am  going  to  the  land  of  senti- 

^Tnent,  and  on  a  sentimental  ocxiasion,  perhaps  I 

shall  return  ready  to  sigh  and  swear  your  charms 

k surpass  all  others  '* 
"  Ah.  how  sorry  I  am  you  are  going  !     And 
when  do  you  leave  Westwell?'' 
"  Next  week.'* 
••  So  soon  !  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  remem- 
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ber  how  many  there  are  tvho  love  j 
lafidj  this  is  a  truths  dear  Edward, 
sentiment  iu  this." 

This  was  tlie  first  separation  tl 
after  the  young  men  left  Oxford,  an( 
casioned  by  Sir  Edward  being  sv 
Italy,  to  attend  his  sister's  wed( 
Mcrodeth  had  remained  with  her  fa 
was  really  her  native  clime,  and  she 
be  married  to  a  Neapolitan  noble 
she  had  long  loved.  This  event,  w 
joyful  one  to  the  young  Julia,  was 
lowed  by  the  death  of  her  father,  wl 
some  years  in  a  declining  state.  ' 
ceremony  over,  the  Count  and  Coun 
accompanied  by  her  brother,  now  i 
retired  to  an  estate  in  the  country, 
i-emaining  some  considerable  time,  I 
returned  to  England. 

A  few  mornings  after  the  arrival  ol 
baronet  at  Westwell,  Florence  eutei 
wliore  he  was  examinitjg  some  paper 
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%rence,"  said  he,  *'  is  some  music,  which  Julia 

ive  me  to  bring  you  ;  being  Italian  you  mu»t 

ike  it,    and,  being  really  ])retty  you  will,    so 

rhile    1    read  these  papers   you    can  practise 

airs. 

"  Surely  that  will  disturb  your  reading  ?" 

"  Oh,  these  papers  are  of  no  consequence,  and 

rhey  were,  1  should  understand  lliem  better 

I  while  sweet  music  was  floating  round." 
'     "  Trying  a  new  piece  can  scarcely  be  called 
■weet  music,  but  you  can  tell  me  if  1  interfere 
mith  your  reading.*' 
*      Florence  went  to  the  harp,  and  Sir  Edward. 
•for  a  short  space,  appeared  occupied  with  his 
papers;  his  companion  was  so  soon  engrossed 
H  with  the  novelties  before  her,  that  she  forgot  her 
H  cousin  was  in  the  room,  and  when,  after  he  had 
"  replaced  his  documents,  he  remained  motion- 
less, with  his  eyoi*  fixed  on  her  countenance,  she 
was  totally  unconscious  of  his  observation. 

The  mansion  of  Westwell  was  a  direct  con- 
trast to  the  Manor  House  at  Astol ;  as  far  as 
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comfort  went  ihry  were  on  an  eqtiality,  buHl» 
dwelling  of  Sir  Edward  Meredeth  was  an  ele 
gant  modem  structure^    and  the  apartment  in 
which  Florence  and  Edward  were  occupieil.  one 
with  the  liarp  and  the  other  with  his  tbou|hii, 
contained  every  charm  which  wealth  could  pnr- 
chase,  or  luxury  invent :  a  large  window  oj«n«l 
on  a  stone  balustrade,  commanding  aii  exlon^w 
prospect ;  while  plants  of  various  hues  and  »U'' 
encircled    the  frame-work,  and  gave  additioi^' 
beauty  and  gaiety  to  a  room  already  ^y  *"" 
Waudful.      The    softened    light    that  beiin"'^ 
through  the  plants  and  flowers  fell  on  the  font" 
of  Florence,  as  she  leaned  over  the  harp,  i*"^ 
it  seemed  to  cast  a  radiance  on  a  face  and  fig^** 
that  Edward,  as  he  reclined  on  a  couch  at  ff^ 
distance,  thought  was  not  excelled,  if  equa 
by  the  forms  of  fancy  which  he  had  so 
contemplated  in    the  works  of  art  in  Italy- 
80  intent  was  the   young  lady    on  the 
music  she  was  practising,  thai  she  paid  ao 
lion  to  the  movements  of  her   companion. 


10 

rhen  he  slowly  rose  and  reached  her  side,  she 
leeded  hira  not,  till   he  removed  the  ringlets 

Troni  Hot  brow,  saying 

**  Vou  are  very  pretty,  Florence." 
•'  Indeed/'  said  she,  laughing  and  startled, 
did  you  find  that  out  in  your  papers,  or  did 
rou  go  to  Italy  for  your  knowledge  ?" 

"  Perhaps  my  last  visit  to  Italy  might  give 
tne  a  clearer  perception  of  your  extreme  love- 
i     Uness." 

^B      "  I  was  only  pretty  just  now;  you  improve  in 
^■Ifeftpliment!^." 

^f'    *"  As  you  do  in  beauty.     But  I  was  not  so 
much  considering  your  attraction,  as  endeavour- 

Ping  to  find  what  style  of  beauty  suited  my  par- 
ticular taste." 

"  Have  you  decided?" 

"  Not  quite.      Wljich  do  you  prefer,   black 
,«yes  or  blue?" 

"  Really,  the  question  is  of  such  importance, 
it  requires  more  time  than   I  am  inclined  to 
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"  What  a  beautiful  blue  jours  an 
ahnoat  a  purple  !  and  your  hair  !  I  i 
m  rich  a  browuj  witbout  the  slights 
to  auburn, — it  is  the  fin^t  colour 
do  give  me  a  lock,  and  I  will  have  i 
the  exact  shade ;  it  will  make  the 
tune,  and  he  will  ever  after  supply  m 

"  The  Lord  of  Westwell  to  be  ind 
tailor  for  a  coat !"  said  Florence,  lauj 

"  But  tell  me,  Florence,  which  cole 
fer, — in  the  way  of  eyes,  I  mean  ?'* 

"  Why,  not  exactly  either  of  yoi 
1  think  1  like  dark  grey, — neither 
blue." 

"  I  thought  so." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  wc 
caused  Florence  to  look  earnestly  at 
and  then  her  eyes  fell  to  the  groun 
deep  blush  passed  over  her  face.  Si 
left  her  side  and  walked  into  the  balc< 
ho  remained  for  a  few  minutes  silent  am 
lul.     Florence  continued  in  the  apart 
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he  contagion  appeared  to  extend  its  influence  ; 
le  was  equally  abstracted.   After  a  time,  wliich 
ither  would  have  ttiought  long,  had  they  not 
both  been  equally  absorbed.  Sir  Edward  again 
approached  her,  saying, 
I     •*  I  could  love  you  dearly.  Florence." 
■     •'  Could,  dear  Edward  !      I  hope  you  do  love 
ine  dearly;  if  you  do  not,  you  are  very  un^rati- 
ful.  for  I  love  you  very  dearly  !" 

"  And  80  do  I,  in  the  way  you  mean ;  but  I 

love  you  very  differently." 
At  those  words  Florence  attempted,  first  to 
[laugh  ;  the  effort  failed,  and  she  turned  deadly 
pale.     Sir  Edward,    in  great   alarm,  took   her 
hand,  when   the  deep  hue  of  the   rose  again 

P  usurped  the  lily.  "  My  sweetest  cousin,  how 
you  frightened  mo  !  You  are  better  now,  I  see 
»you  are ;  but  come  in  the  balcony ;  here  is  a 
chair«  and  I  will  sit  by  you,  if  you  will  let  me, 
and  let  me  also  talk  at  tlie  same  time.*'  Flo- 
rence gasped  for  breath.  *'  My  dear  Florence," 
continued  her  companion.  "  why  arc  you  so  agi- 
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tated  ?— 'there,  you  have  a  gentle  ie[ 
your  snowy  brow.  Now,  if  you  ar 
will  tell  you,  that  I  love  you  too  < 
willingly  to  cause  you  one  momeu 
You  shall  never  accuse  Edward  Aj 
selfishness.  Florence,  I  know  youj 
know  your  heart  is  not  at  your  own  d 
must  not  be  your  lover,  I  will  be  y 
and  as  a  brother  strive  to  prona.ote  yo\ 

As  Sir  Edward  spoke  she  gazed  at 
feigned  astonishment;  at  first,  as  if 
prehending ;  as  he  proceeded,  her  var 
told  her  consciousness,  and  when  he  < 
agitated  girl  attempted  to  speak,  but 
the  effort,  and  burst  into  tears.  It  ^ 
siderable  time  before  her  kind-heart 
nion  could  soothe  her  into  composure : 
some  manner  he  had  succeeded,  Fl 
broken  accents,  said, 

"  Dearest  Edward,  I  thank  you  for  3 
noss;  but  you  know  not  the  mortific 
pain  I  sutfer,  at  this  moment."  And 
tears  fell  fast. 
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[ort ideation ! — pain  !     Dear  Florence,  why 

should  you  feel  either?  A  flection  for  one  worthy 

^■^your  love  oii«;ht  not  to  give  paiu  ;  you  should 

^^■ibpr  be  proud  of  having  suiBcient  discernment 

^^^R^preciate  the  value  of  William  Penruildock." 

"  Hush!  hush,  Edward!   For  Heaven's  sake 

not  speak  so  Ioud»  or  you  will  drive  me  wild ! 

not  say  I  love  any  one,'' 

'  Then  I  should  speak  false,  my  sweet  friend, 


•'  Oh,  be  my  friend  indeed !  and  if  I  have  ever 
IftTen  cause  for  your  surmise,  help  me  to  guard 
le  secret  from  all,  but  most  from  him." 
"  Fear  not, — I  will  never  forget  the  delicacy 
'my  sister  ; — hut  why  you  should  feel  so  anxious 
iurely,  Florence,  you  have  no  spice  of  coquetry 
^about  you?" 

^^  "  Coquetry ! — You  would  not  have  me  love 
^BMne  who  has  never  given  roe  cause  to  suppose 
^Hie  had  the  slightest  partiality  for  me,  more  than 
friendship  V 

Oh,  is  that  all  V*  said  Edward,  laughing — 
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when,  pitying  th«  agitation  of  his  comj 
refrained,  ftaying,  **  Fear  not  my  prudencej 
liani  «hall  never  hare  a  hint  (Vora  me 
Florenee,  will  you  attend  to  my  sec 
you  would  not  listen  to  my  tale  of 
fir^t  perwjn.  so  now  I  will  tell  you  of  il' 
second : — there  are  a  pair  of  black  eyos  a 
pies — I  must  not  say  they  smiled  on  a 
fear  you  should  think  lightly  of  the  posi 
but  they  did  not  frown  : — there  are  other  dl 
added  to  these  bright  orbs.  I  shall  | 
shortly  to  Naples,  will  you  wish  me  sw 
and,  if  I  do  not  fail,  w  ill  you  receive  the  U 
your  cousin  ?" 

"  Dearest  Edward."  said  Florence,  eJ 
taking  his  hand  and  pressing  it  bctxveen 
"  for  your  sake  I  will  love  her  dearly ;  shi 
be  what  I  have  long  wished  for — the  ail 
my  heart  !"  i 

A  tear  of  pleasure  sprung  to  the  bright 
Florence,  and  gave  sincerity  to  her  words, 
it  almost  made  Edward  repent,  and 
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nerosity.     The  thought  was  momentary ;— he 
uld  never  rival  his  friend ;  and  if  he  were  to 
tempt,  he  had  no  chance  of  success.     That 
lorence  loved  William    Pcnruddock  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  him;  and  that  her  love  was  re- 
turned was  also  evident.     P'dward  had  long  seen 
le  aftVction  that  subsisted  between  his  friends, 
d  long  felt  the  prudence  of  gtiardSng  his  feel- 
Fortunately  for  all  parties,  he  was  intro- 
uoed  to'a  young  NeapolitaUj  the  intimate  friend 
his   sbtcr;    and   this    lady's    evident  par- 
iality  had  assisted  him  in  the  struggle,  and  it 
no   slight  one,  as  he  told  Florence — "  he 
Id  have  loved  her  most  sincerely ;" — he  did 
ve  her  most  truly  ;  but  still  he  had  not  felt  the 
on  with  the  full  fervour  of  his  artlent  dis- 
ition.     That  he  had  yet  to  learn,  nor  was  he 
in  acquiring  it  after  his  return  to  Naples. 
Still,  at  this  present  period  he  loved  his  fair 
couain  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  no  sUght 
effort  of  generosity  to  promote,  as  he  did,  the 
uion  between  her  and  William  Penruddock. 
VOL.  III.  Q 


Florence  was  to  delighted  I 
reposed  in  her  by  her  oousi^ 
got  the  unplMsatnt  senaatioi 
previous  remarks;  and  a 
nrhen  Sir  George  Stanley  o^ 
look  at  some  papers  in  thi 
Aubrey  was  engaged  with  La 
she  joined  William  Penrud4 
— he  had  left  the  room  on  i 
whisper  low  to  his  cousinJ 
through  the  open  window, 
de  Pen  ruddock  without  I 
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itures  of  Florence,  as  she  replied  to  the  whis- 
ia  a  tone  equally  low ;  and  yet  it  was  a  view 
fell  worthy  his  contemplation—the  varied  pro- 
spect froin  the  small  terrace  that  was  formed 
rer  some  of  the  lower  apartments  caused  it  to 
the  favourite  sitting-room  of  the  family.  He- 
ld the  foreground,  which  was  a  richly-wooded 
and  park,  the  country  spread  with  every 
irm  of  rural  scenery  :  the  arm  of  the  sea,  that 
ites  the  mainland  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
uppearing  from  this  point  of  view  like  a  broad 
\d  beautiful  lake.  Tlie  night  was  calm  and  of 
tempting  coolness,  most  delightful  after  a 
warm  day; — the  moon  was  little  more  than  a 
Iver  line,  and  merely  served  to  show  the  water 
^— the  stars  shone  out  with  peculiar  bright- 
i,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  departure  of  the  lumi- 
kary  who  so  orten  t'cUpsed  their  splendour:  two 
irilliant  planets  were  proudly  conspicuous,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  rival  each  other  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  giving  fresh  interest  to  that  view 
which  is  ever  new  and  ever  sublime. 

c  2 


Even  without  tfa 
the  scene  below  wa 
vistas,  or  breaks  in 
forms  of  the  villagi 
to  be  visible  *  the 
beanty  to  many  I 
farm  ;  while  th$  ti 
tage  windows  g^T^ 
distant  landscape : 
house  or  yard-dog 
with  the  eoft  sigl] 
that  peculiar  feelj 
mind  when  viewing 
tion,  which  is  asi 
needless,  for  all 
pleasing  setisation, 
sc^ne  of  this  kind, 
the  attempt  would 
who  now  leaned  0* 
enjoyed  the  luxur) 
remained  some  tttn 
the  lady  was  the  | 
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iam  Penniddock  known  who  was  by  hia  side, 

iibly  his  reverie  might  have  ended  sooner ;  as 

was,  Florence  was  the  first  to  break  the  atilt- 

by  inquiring, 

Hf    his    meditations  were   on    Heaven    or 

r 

At  thai  moment,"   he  replied,  "  they  were 
in  neither  exactly  ;  but  on  something  partaking 
■bf  both!" 

How  apt  all  are,  particularly  those  in  love,  lo 
icy  a  meaning  in  words  which,  perhaps,  were 
?ver  intended  by  the  speaker.     Florence  fell  a 
faint  glow  in  her  cheeks  as  she  interpreted  the 
rords  1o  her  own  satisfaction.     .She  turned  her 
face   more  away   from   the  lights  that  peered 
through  the  casement;  her  care  was  needless, 

) [William  was  the  last  person  to  explain  a  blush 
pn  his  own  favour ;  but  he  saw  it  not,  and  Flo- 
rence continued  the  conversation.  "  How  oftefi, 
Mr.  PenruddocV,  we  have  gazed  on  this  land- 
scape, and  yet  it  is  ever  new  and  beautiful !" 
Her  companion  did  not  immediately  answer ; 
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the  name  by  which  she  addn 
chiU  to  his  heart.  "  Was  it  int 
all  hopC;,  eren  if  he  were  presu] 
to  enter  the  lists  with  one  of  au] 
more  than  double  hb  rent-njll  ? 
'  beware  ?'  She  had  never  addres 
formal  manner,  save  on  formal 
in  public ;  it  must  be  intendec 
Sir  Edward  Meredeth  knew  mor 
than  his  friend,  and  he  would  be 
ferently,  but  Edward  was  not  n< 
for  his  sensitive  friend.  Tlie 
doubting  lover  sighed,  as  he  ansi 

"  We  have  indeed,  Florence  ;— 
cannot  bring  myself  to  follow  yoi 
will  be  long  ere  I  shall  learn  to  < 
Stanley." 

''  Do  not  attempt  it,  dear  Will: 
not  how  the  word  escaped  nae." 

"It  would  be  a  hard  lesson 
taking  the  hand  she  offered,  ai 
fervently. 
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"  We  were  speaking  of  this  prospect,"  said 
Florence.  "  At  this  distance  1  love  to  hear  the 
bark  of  tliose  faithful  guards,  and  to  watch  the 
lights  as  they  move  about  in  yonder  hamlet ; 
they  give  me  tlie  idea  of  every  sort  of  comfort, 
from  that  of  the  substantial  farmer  to  the  lowly 

sottager ;  they  all  speak  of  peace,  if  not  iiajj- 
piness." 

•'  In  this  particular  district  those  lights  will 

really  bear  that  interpretation,  though  in  every 

place  they  give  me  an  idea  something  resembling 

yours ;    yet    not    all,    for  look    at    you    light 

the   far  distance,  beyond   the   sea,   in   the 

^island.      There   is   another   meaning    for  that 

lunp." 

"  Ah,  I  see  :  you  mean  the  smuggler's  light  ! 
[Well,  that  does  not  speak  of  misery  ;  and  after 

ail  I  cannot  think  so  hardly  of  those  poor  men 
!B«  some  of  our  county  neighbours  do.     Tliere 

is    a  bold  bearing   about   them,  and  except  in 

ihcir  particular  sort  of — what  shall  I  call  it — 
I  not  crime,  they  are  good  and  respectable  people. 
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spoiled  me  for  it.*  But,  to  come  nearer  home. 
I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  happinesi»,  or 
eveo  comfort,  that  every  mansion  should  possess 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  this  house,  ur 
rather  palace.  I  sometimes  wish  we  were  not 
quite  so  ^rand ;  how  merry  we  are  at  Woodend 
when  we  go  there  for  a  frolic,  without  so  many 
ser%ants;  and  Astol,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  grandeur  of  Westwell  and  ihe 
Jilanor  House ;  but  your  dwelling  gives  rae  so 
srfect  a  conception  of  comfort,  that  I  some« 
ra  incline  to  believe  our  ancestors  understood 
real  nature  of  the  word,  even  better  than 
w  do,  with  all  our  modem  inventions,  which 
Ktmes  take  away  from  what  they  are  in* 
tended  to  give." 

Florence  was  not  aware  what  an  emotion 
her  words  caused.  Penruddock  made  no  reply, 
and  they  soon  after  were  called  from  the 
ilcony. 

The  antique   Manor   House  never  appeared 
If  so  dear  to  the  mind  of  its  master  as  when 

c  5 
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be  next  entered  h.  Florence  had  thought  it 
more  comfortable  tbaa  West  well.  TbeaFknott 
mmki  not  wcom  the  saialler  fortune  be  had  lo 
otkr,  if— but  that  *•  if  was  every  ihing— if  her 
heart  was  not  already  bestowed.  Tunc  onij 
oould  explain  if  that  were  the  case,  and  to  tiDK> 
he  must  leave  it;  and,  wavering  between  hop' 
and  (ear,  though  fear  predominated,  he  bastned 
to  the  library^  to  ponder  on  the  words  and  man* 
ner  of  her  he  loved.  The  result  of  his  mfdil*- 
tioQ  was  to  refrain  from  visiting  West  well;  pro* 
deuce  advised  the  measure,  ami  he  would  cndei- 
four  to  obey  its  dictates.  The  father  of  ^Vil- 
liam  Penruddock  had  been  dead  about  »  yw^ 
The  young  Lord  of  Astol  had  now  only  hi* 
mother  left,  he  would  devote  his  time  to  hf' 
and  persuade  her  to  travel ;  for  while  they  t^ 
mained  at  the  Manor  House  it  would  b^  •"** 
possible  to  refiise  the  friendly  kindness  of  1^"? 
Mary,  who  had  been  ever  the  loved  associ*"  "* 
Mrs.  Penruddock,  and  now  they  were  ifP^^ 
ever  parted,  except  when  his  mother  paid  •  '*' 
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which  was  the  case  at  present,  to  an  aged  and 
infirm  relation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination  William 
Penruddock  remained  two  whole  days  in  ihe 
library,  closely  ahut  up;  he  did  not  dare  venture 
out  of  the  liouse,  lest  his  feet  should  unwittingly 
and  without  his  knowledge  stray  over  to  West- 
well;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time,  though  the 
diflianoe  was  fifteen  miles.  In  the  evening  of 
tbe  second  day  as  he  was  looking  over  a  book, 
for  read  be  did  not,  the  door  opened,  and  Sir 
Edward  Meredeth  entered   the  library,  saying, 

»"  Are  you  aUve,  Penruddock  ?" 
"  AUve!   1  hope  and  believe   I  am;    without 
this  prosy    book  has  been  the  death    of  me; 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  relinquish  it   for  yo\jr 
^  society." 

0       *'  I  must  know  first  what  excuse  you  have  to 

giie  for  two  days'  absence,  when  you  have  tio 

^K  one  here  to  claim  a  right  to  take  you  from  us ; 

you  put  us  all  in  a  grand   fright  at   home.     I 

expected  no  less  than  to  find  you   in  bed  uith 
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(ft  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  bead»  or 
thai  kind." 

"  Fortunately  for  me *' 

••  No,  not  fortunately^  you 
an  excuse;  as  it  is,  you  n-ill  ha| 
do  to  satisfy  all  at  the  Park,  am 
bright  eyes  that  have  been  dull  all 
aud  wonder  of  some  tuischanoe 
to  thee,  most  well-belored,  w] 
you  have  only  had  a  fit  of  lazii 
thee,  friend  William,  like 
honoiu-cd  memory,  save  that  thy  ai 
nation  has  I  wo  more  syllables, 
me  to  thy  other  home : — and, 
tale  to  tell  thee  as  we  sojourn  oo* 

"  As  we  are  not  likely  to  do  thd 
the  evening,  you  had  better  tell 
we  commence  our  return/' 

"  Had  I  ?    Well  tlien,  order 
I   will.     And  now    draw  your 
the  table,    while  I   take  possession* 
come,  this  is  snug.     And  nt 


I 
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le  courage  to  declare  all  ray  folly  : — in  the  first 
place,  1  am  in  lo?e!" 

Penruddock  made  no  remark,  but  hastily 
filled  a  glass,  and  after  drinking  it  he  appeared 
to  be  all  attention.  He  spoke  not,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward considerately  turned  rather  from  him,  or 
he  would  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
Mure  light,  how  his  colour  changed,  from  red 
to  pale  and  then  red  again,  as  his  kind-hearted 
companion  proceeded : — "  In  the  first  place,  I 
repeat,  1  am  in  love; — in  the  second,  I  mean  to 
propose; — and,  in  the  third,  if  the  lady  says  yes, 
1  shall  be  married  as  quickly  as  the  lawyers  and 
such  people  will  permit.  And  now,  William, 
you  must  he  the  first  to  wish  me  joy." 

"  Joy,  yes !  most  heartily  !  I  wish  you  all 
happiness,  dear  Edward ;  and  if  ever  two  people 
deserved  to  be  blest,  you  do,"  said  Penmddock 
with  fervour,  but  with  a  faltering  accent,  which, 
at  such  a  time,  might  affect  one  who  had  no 
immediate  concern,  save  as  a  friend.  Sir  Ed- 
ward's was  not  quite  firm,  though  he  replied 
with  a  laush 


*  I  lakie  ftU  endh  far  my  4mn  merit  \ 
aniywi  judge  of  a  atnager,  ooe  not  efeB< 
faud  ?     This  is,   I  fbar,  beyoad  errn  yo 

A^Ml^  aMfViiMit  of 
mtmAf  apwi  tJw  table,  infearraptad 
b«  ««fl  kanr  ^0  cause,  but  afiertinf  to 
it  acddetttai,  be  oootinued,  "  The  lady  1 1 
to  mw  is  an  ItaUan  by  btrtb.  and  a  vet)  i 
fill  |:irl  ibe  is,  as  you 

A^ain  ba  was  interrupted.     "  Edvi 
loMnr  not  tbe  tumult  your  words  have 

bat.  idl  me,  is  Floreitoe  aware  of  your  li 

II 

**  Oh«  ym  I  I  told  her  n-ben  I  first  retufl 

**  If  I  am  not  presuroptuous."  said  A 

dock*  **  boar  blest  my  lot  mil  be !" 

**  Ptaamiptuoos  !-^i3ul   I  tell  you  ffbl 

i 
bare  ool  aeled  like  a  true  friend,  or 

have  made  roe  your  confidaDt.     Did 

1  ivts  blind,  that  I  could  not  see  you 

sweet  cousin  ?*' 

"  But  when   I  believed  she  loved  yoi 

that  it  was  mutual  ?" 
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With  that  impression,  Penruddock,  you 
fided  as  you  ever  have  done,  with  honour  an<i 
generoflity ;  and  now  we  will   drink  success  to 

teach  other !" 
"  And/'  said  Penruddock,  rising  and  ringini^ 
ihe  bell,  **  I  will  order  the  horses  for  our  re- 
,      lorn." 

*•  If  I   loved  tantalization,   I  should  propose 
remnining  here  till  morning  ;  you  could  notj  asi 
in.    msster  of  the  house,  refuse." 
f       "I  would    provide  for  your  entertainment; 

but  I  certaiuly  would  not  remain  myself." 
■      Sir  Edward  was  surprised  and  amused  by  the 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  his  companion,  from 
^L  the   languid,   thoughtful   demeanour  that    hud 
"  lately  crept  over  him ;  he  was  now  even  more 
alert    and  impatient    than    Meredeth    himself. 
^   Tliey  were  soon  on  their  return  to  Westwell. 
■V       "I  have  passed  the  Rubicon,"  was  the  men- 
tal ejaculation  of  Sir  Edward,  as  he  retired  for 
the  night.     "  To-morrow  I  will  write  to  Naples. 
And  now,  my  pretty  Florence,  I  must  tliink  no 
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of  you,  save  as  my  cousin  and  the  «ifr  of 
William  Pcnniddock !" 

A  few  sighft  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  Sir 
Gdward  Meredelh;  but  he  thought  of  the  black 
eyes  of  Naples,  and  commenced  his  letter  to  the 
fair  Carlina. 

Sir  Edward  gave  no  thought  to  the  wealth  to 
which  Florence  was  heiress ;  he  had  plenty:  brt 
Lady  Mary  and  Sir  George  Sjjinley  rcgrrttd 
the  failure  of  their  loiig-cherished  hope  and  de« 
sir©  to  unite  the  estates  of  the  families.    Tlia, 
regret  was  increased  by  the  information  ibey^H 
ceived,  that  the  lady  chosen  by  Sir  EdwanJ «« 
an   Italian,  though   much  was  reported  of  bw 
beauty,  amiability,  and  accompUshnient*,*'^''' 
the  sister  of  Si/  Edward   spoke  of  her  wth  rt>* 
thusiasm. 

As  Florence  was  not  to  wed  her  cousin,  'h*''* 
was  no  one  to  whom  her  father  and  grandmoiii'^ 
would  so  willingly  entrust  her  happiness  bs'd' 
Lord  of  AstoL  William  Penruddock  wa»  ^^^) 
less  beloved  than  th«  pair  they  had  inteoJi"^  '" 


mite.  Preparations  unci  arrangements  were 
lily  commenced  for  the  wedding,  when  ira- 
mediately  after  Sir  Edward  intended  to  depart 
ior  the  continent. 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  all  were  gay, 

IVrhenthe  bells  rang  out  the  marriage  peal,  on  the 
day  that  gave  Florence  Stanley  to  William  Pen- 
riiddock  ;  and  it  would  have  been  scarcely  jmjs- 
nble  to  have  collectetl  a  happier  group  than  the 
one  Msembled  in   and   about  VVestwell   Park 
■ad  Astol  Manor.      The  tenants  were  feasted. 
osen  were  roasted  whole  ;  while  the  fire-works 
■  that  illuminated  the  forest  were  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood.     The  happy 
pair  departed  to  spend  their  honeymoon  at  a 
^^Itstant  seat  of  Sir  George   Stanley's,  and  the 
^  young  Meretlcth,  after  a  few  sighs  of  regret  for 
the  woman  he  had  lost,  and  a  few  of  anticipation 
I  for  the  one  ho  hoped  to  gain,  left  England  for 
^Naples. 

Sir  Rldward  Meredeth  was  not  fated  to  lovo  a 
>Dd  time  in  vain ;  the  friends  of  the  Ladv 
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botli,  though  each  was  lovely  there  was  a  wide 
«U0ereiice, — Carlina  commaiKled  the  devotion  of 
those  around, — Florence  won  it.  No  one  could 
see  the  Lady  Carlina  without  being  struck  with 
ibe  splendour  of  her  beauty; — with  Florence, 
iny  when  they  first  saw  her  only  termed  hor 
pretty  pirl,  a  very  pretty  girl,  as  they  looked 
intently  at  her ;  but  when  they  heard  her 
atul  saw  the  chami  of  her  smile,  she  was 
lliims  itself,  and  with  her  this  opinion  never 
iried,  except  to  increase  the  admiration,  such 
igic  has  sweetness  and  softness  combined  with 
tellect. 

Sir  Edward  Meredeth,  proud  of  his  bride, 
and  happy  beyond  what  he  had  ever  expected, 
^ond  even  the  dream  of  boyhootl.  hastened 
socti  as  the  wedding  festivities  were  over,  to 
chibit  his  peerless  beauty  to  those  who  were 
>repared  to  love  and  greet  her  at  Westwell ; 
id  again  the  rejoicings  were  renewed;  Lady 
[eredeth  was  delighted  with  all  she  saw,  and 
all  were  delighted  with  her.    .\nd  now  Westwell 
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Park  and  Astol  Manor  House 
tinued  scene  of  ^ety  and  mirth, 
lively  to  an  extreme,  and  she 
around ;  even  Lady  Mary,  aged 
she  was,  partook  of  the  general 
though  unable  to  witness  all,  or  j 
merous  balls,  dinners,  &c.,  yet  sh 
of  them,  and  daily  blessed  the  h 
both  her  children  so  happy.  Al 
closed  her  eyes  on  this  world,  all 
and  lady  Mary  Stanley  lived  to 
city  a  complete  wreck,  which  the 
firm  and  lasting. 


CHAPTER  III. 


There  U  a  veiy  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison,— a  quick  root 
Whicb  fecdi  these  deadly  branches;  fur  it  trere 
A*  notbiDg  did  we  die ;  but  life  will  suit 
luelf  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  ajiples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  aabea  to  the  taste ;  did  mau  compute 
Bztatcuce  by  eujuytnent,  aud  count  o'er 
Such  hoars  'gainst  years  of  life,— tsy  would  be  name 
threescore  P 


Three  years  of  unintenruptetl  felicity  ensued,  and 
the  happiness  of  both  families  was  increased  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  House  of  Peiirud- 
dock;  while  an  heir  being  born  some  months 
after  to  the  Westwell  estates  dijl  not  dimlntsh 
the  gaiety  of  the  young  Ludy  Meredclh,  which 
was  tmbounded,  nay,  it  almost  amounted  to 
levity.  Pure  and  innocent  herself,  she  never 
dreamed  that  a  wrong  interpretation  could  be 
placed  on  her  free  and  open  pleasure :  but  so 
it  was, — her  immediate  friends  at  first  wondered 
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1  ihe 

I 

«il  the 
to  himj 


at  such  uncontrolled  spirits,  ihcq  i 

and  at  last  appeared  to  have  tak« 

her  hilarity.     The  Park  and  the 

were  tlironged  with  visitors, 

not  hke  their    hosts,    happy] 

pleased  to   see  happiness    iu 

loved   her  husband   with  all  the 

youthful  heart,  and  next  to 

Mr.  Penruddock.     Notwitl 

she  was  able  to  appreciate 

Lord  of  Astol;  and  where  judgmi 

decision  were  requisite,  she  was  \ 

liis  opinion  even  before  that  of  Sin 

this    she    only   followed    the   exfl 

tlearest  friends  and  relatives ; 

the  custom  at  Westwell  to  applj 

» ice  or  information,  to  Mr.  Penrud 

liara  will  tell  you/'  or  *'  VVilliam  i 

the  answer  given  in  such  cases^ 

ticidarly  by  Sir  Edward  himsel 

There    are    persons    not   ht 

who  take  delight  in   loweringi 
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ten ;    and   when  they  meet   a  joyful  lieart, 
By  will  take  pleasure  ia  throwing  a  drop  of 
cold  water  on  their  content.     There  were  some 
Uifse  unhappy  beings  at  VVestwell;  and  there 
tliose  who  had  a  deeper  motive,  atid  which 
Edward  might  have  created  by  his  jocund 
its>  and  innocent  but  fascinating  gullantry ; 
id   while  Lady   Merodeth  was  regarded  with 
re   and  admiration  by  numbersj  with  others 
lere  was   an  aflfectation  of  surprise  that   Sir 
Iward  should  allow  so  much  freedom  of  iater- 
^urse  between  his  wife  and  Mr.  Penniddock  : 
sinuations   were    slyly   given,  whispers    went 
>und, — "  How   strange   that    Lady    Meredeth 
>uld  always   apply   to   Mr.  Penruddock    for 
Kice  !"  Others  would  laughingly  say — *•  Well, 
Edward,  I  must  give  you  credit  for  uncom- 
lon  good  temper,  to  let  Lady  Meredeth  flirt  ao 
ith    Mr.    Penruddock.''      These    observations 
sing  frequently  repeated  at  length  had  their 
Btj  and  '*  trifles,  light  as  air"  were  making 
>me  impression  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Edward;  the 


^ied*  were  6ovrn.  and  the  sen&itive  aad  @i 
Florence  felt  tht^ir  influence;  she  oneenNll 
the  subject  to  her  husband,  when  be.  pnrt 
his  inlegrity  and  honour,  for  the  first  lioil 
iionielhing  like  displeasure,  and  wondereil 
liiis  Florence  should  have  so  much  of  wo^ 
frailtVi  when  he  had  believed  her  perfe 
Edward  had  also  spoken  to  Carhna.  htntic 
such  free  intercourse  might  be  allowed  in  1 
but  not  in  England,  where  cusUuns  and  Bfl 
were  so  widely  diderent ;  the  laughing  dd 
and  fond  caress,  with  which  she  accompi 
her  replies,  might  have  driven  these  ti 
far  away  bt»yond  the  possibihty  of  their 
if,  unhappily,  at  Xh'm  period  the  sister 
Edward,  with  her  husbimd,  hatl  not  visit 
home  of  her  fathers.  The  Count  Bertini 
poor,  proud,  and  not  unwilling  to  eoiplo|!, 
means  to  increase  the  income  that  was  b 
sufficient  to  supply  the  luxuries  he  consid( 
absolutely  essential.  In  the  event 
ward's  dying  without  an  heir,  his 
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9eaa  the  larg«  estates  of  the  Meredeth  famil}'. 

secure  this  property  a  deep  and  villanous 

e  was  planned,   in    which,   however,  the 

tess  Bertini  had  no  nhare.      It  unhappily 

d,  and  the  Count  effected  his  purpose 

arating  Sir  Edward  Meredeth  from  the 

ly  Carlina,  and  suggested  doubts  resjiecting 

legitimacy  of  his  son,  the  infant  Evelyn. 

is  painful  to  trace  all  the  plots  and  devices 

llany,    when    tlie   subtle   web    is   thrown, 

a  word  would  enable  the  victim  to  dis- 

',  and  confound  the  reptile  who  is  preparing 

log.     That  word  not  being  spoken,  all  the 

of  wickedness  for  a  time  succeed  : — it  was 

this  case.     The  unsuspicious  inhabitants 

f'Westwell  and  Astol  were  the  victims  of  the 

Ijtet  diabolical  malice,    after    first  having  the 

w  prepared  by  tiie  insinuations  of  folly.     We 

pinot  weary  our  readers  by  recounting  all  the 

Fpent-like  windings  of  the  deceiver ;  for  some 

*  purpose    the    good   were  permitted  to  be 

™l.  and  vi llany  triumphed.     Sir  Edward 

K  HI.  » 
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W1M  led  on  by  the  arts  of  the  Count  Bertin| 
believe  his  wife  guilty ;  his  friend  faithleab 
\reU  were  his  schemes  planned,  that  Sir  E 
had  no  doubt,  and  Florence  feaird  she 
not  doubt ; — still  she  prayed,  and  beU" 
reproacbeB  would  never  recover  lost  a! 
the  wept,  but  wept  in  silence,  and  moum< 
high  pinnacle  from  which  she  was  taui 
think  her  hu.«band  had  fallen,  more^  far 
than  her  own  lost  happiness. 

This  dejection  Mr.  Penruddock  attribute 
her  situation,  and  though  he  wa«  unrtmittifl 
his  attentions,  and  loved  her  more  teDderly 
ever,    yet    by    that   strange    perversity 
makes  all  look  "  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  e 
so  each  attempt  to  soothe  only  served  to  inert 
the  idea  that  it  was  pity  and  conimis^ntt 
not    love,    that    prompted    his   fond  att<?i 
Time,  however,  and  the  absence  of  thff  ^ 
who  had  scattered  the  poison,  would  bftvf 
stored  all  to  its  original  state  of  happiness; 
unfortunately,  the  indignant  vexation  of  Carfl 
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the  doubts  and  surmises  of  Sir  Edward*  who 
not  the  virtue  of  forbearance  in  the  same 
that  Florence  possessed  it,  increased  the 
eril,  and  gave  effect  to  the  schemes  of  Bertini 
id  a  miniature  Ukeness  of  the  children,  with 
lich  Lady  Meredeth  intended  to  surprise  her 
isband  and  Florence,  was  made  the   finishing 
>ke  to  a  plot  that  destroyed  the  happiness 
numbers,  and  produced  a  catastrophe   even 
)re  direful  than  might  have  been  desired  by 

tini  himself. 

In  a  rage  of  passion  at  what  Sir  Edward  con- 

»red  "  damning  proof,"  he  sent  a  challenge 

his  unsuspicious  friend,  whose  first  intima- 

that  his  honour  or  truth  had  ever  been  or 

questioned,  came  in  a  formal  demand  to  meet 

id  give  satisfaction  for  the  injury  Sir  Edward's 

lappiness  had  received^  and  this  too  at  a  time 

rhen  Florence  was  on  a  sick  bed.    A  premature 

mfinement  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the 

laid,   and^  being  a   boy,   the  loss  was  more 

>ly  regretted  by  Sir  George  Stanley  and  the 

imilv.  D  2 
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The  challenge  came  in  the  i 
demand  to  Mr.  Penruddock- 
eleven  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Penruddock  could  ci 
hb  senses,  so  totally  uususpioS 
having  given  cause  for  offence, 
immediately  to  Westwell,  bopii 
that  night,  and  to  know  the  mea^ 
jest — for  jest  it  must  be, — but 
redeth  was  absent,  and  not 
the  next  day.  This  more  coofirme^ 
being  a  joke  or  frolic,  though  not  I 
At  the  time  appointed  he  went 
VOU5,  but  not  as  he  was  desired,  < 
and  weapons."  The  place  of  roe 
far  distant  from  the  Manor  House 
was  even  before  his  time,  with 
while  a  surgeon,  a  carnage 
at  some  distance  in  attendancew^ 

Mr.  Penruddock  walked  sk 
place,   his    thoughts   were    absoH 
strangeness  of  Sir  Edwards 


ancfi 
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scarcely  expected  to  find  him  on  the  groumJ. 

int  Bcrtini  came  forward  expressing  his  re- 

ft  that  such  meeting  was  necessary  to  satisfy 

Edward's  injured  honour.  These  words  were 

intelligible  to  the  person  addressed,  and  he 

an  explanation.     Bertini  answered  that 

such  cases    as  this  there  was   none  to  be 

and  beg^d  to  know  what  weapons  Mr. 

iddock  had  brought,  and   where  was  his 

id? 

There,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  Sir  Edward, 

has  ever  been  my  first  and  dearest  P* 

"  Villain  !"  said  Sir  Edward*  in  a  voice  stifled 

Sth  rage,  "  add  not  hypocrisy  to  your  other 

les,   nor,   hke  a    coward,  shrink   from   the 

itestr 

"  Villain  !  This  is  some  mistake ;  you  can- 
address  these  terms  to  me,  Sir  Edward 
[endeth !" 

"  I  repeat  my  words.  Again  1  call  you 
lain  and  coward — if  you  refuse  me  the  satia- 
tion of  a  man  !''* 
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"  Sir,  this  is  trifling !     Product 
or  I  V  ill  proclaixn   to   the 
both  villain  and  coward  I" 

"  Villain  !     Coward  !       I 
Bertini;  I  have  no  weapon, 
can  supply  me  V*  ^m 

"  We  have  swords  or  pisto^i 
your  choice,  Sir." 

"  It  is  immaterial — I  leave  it 

"  But  we  had  belter  defer  *>»^ 
friend,  Mr.  Penruddock." 

"  I  shall  seek  no  friend  in 
nor  can  I  again  ask  the  cat 
weapons.  Sir.  and  I  am  ready.' 

Count  Bertini  spoke  aside  with 
he  then  returned  and  gave  a 
Mr.  Penruddock,  who,  taking 
cally,  obeyed  the  instnictioi^^ 
They  were  to  fire  together.  W/i 
pelled  the    momentazy  anger    ofj 


n  ^j 

'■  with 
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*•  This  is  dreadful !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Edward, 
me  understand  the  cause  of  this  unfriendly 
iduct ;  you  know  I  am  no  coward, — for  your 
sake   reflect.     I  grieve  to  think  how  you 
rill  suffer  when  this  is  all  explained.*' 

•*  Poltroon  and  villain  !  your  hypocrisy " 

•*  Will  you  gi%'e  the  word.  Count  Bertini?** 
Uterrupted  Pen  ruddock.  The  signal  was  given, 
^enruddock  iired  in  the  air ;  while  at  the  same 
me  the  weapon  of  Sir  Edward  took  effect,  and 
Ir.  Penruddock  fell,  severely  (the  surgeon  at 
irst  thought  mortally)  wounded. 

When  Sir  Edward  saw  the  man  he  had  loved 
rom  childhood  fall  senseless  to  the  ground,  a 

r    .  . 

peeling  of  compunction  came  over  him,  but  this 
l^entiment  was  soon  hurried  away  by  Count 
fBertini,  who  insisted  on  his  returning  to  the 
Liiall,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to  leave,  if 
lAlr.  Penruddock  should  not  recover ;  promising 
In  the  same  time  to  see  the  wounded  man  safely 
Iscraveyed  to  his  home,  to  which  home  we  must 
now  return,  leaving  its  master  in  the  care  of  the 
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surgeon,  and  one   who   had  beea 
this  dreadful  destruction  of  his  hm 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
afTected  the  frame  of  Floret 
doubts  so  cruelly  instilled  in 
disastrous  effect  on  her  hes 
couHnement  was  the  con»equeno 
whose  birth  had  been  earnest 
particularly  by  the  father  of 
survived  but  a  few  day».  Tbi^ 
cause  of  heartfelt  sorrow  to  Mr. 
but  he  grieved  more  for  his  wife'^ 
his  own,  never  conceiving  thai  be 
tion  arose  from  the  supposition  i 
character.  She  felt  as  a  mot 
the  loss  of  her  infant ;  but 
trifling  compared  to  the  agony  sh( 
at  the  idea  of  her  husband's  fail) 
moral  degradation.  The  man  sbq 
derly  loved,  whom  she  believed  { 
the  very  soul  of  honour,  to  se 
the  exalted  station  where  she 
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te  and  almost  worship  him,  was  too  dread- 

ly  agonizing  to  be  borne  with  reason,  and  the 

isitive  mind  and  feelings  of  Florence  were  too 

much    for  her   weak   frame.     At  intervals  her 

rrason  wavered,  but  it  was  a  calm  melancholy 

that  spread  over   her  bewildered   faculties,  not 

»      the  wild  energy  of  insanity;  and  her  medical 

,      attendants  noticing  that  she  was  even  more  de- 

^^ect«d  after  each  interview  with  her  husband,  ad- 

^Bised  hi9  abstaining  from  visiting  her  apartment, 

^■in<ler  the  idea  that  she  exerted  herself  so  much 

^Hkt  those  periods,  that  it  retarded  the  recovery  of 

her  health  and  strength.     With  this  impression 

I  hey  unfortimately  recommended  him  to  be  ab- 

**iit  as  much  as  possible,  and   even  to  remove 

m  the  Manor  House.     To  this  proposition 

r.    Penniddock    would   not     agree ;    but    he 

ner  walked  or  rode  over  to  Westwell,  which 

the  most  natural  course   for  him  to  pirsue, 

and  the  one  that  his  wife  would  have  desired, 

t  fiir  the  fatal  idea  that  had  now  taken  full 

ion  of  her  mind,  and  which  she  guarded 

d5 
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with  the  most  jealotts  care, 
breathed  the  agony  that  oppi 
to  her  husband,  all  had  been  wi 
the  lips  of  him  she  loved  must 
and  happiness  would  once  mo^ 
Astol :  but  it  was  not  to  be.  "Y 
bias  towards  doubting  the  ic^^ 
husband,  she  was  beginning 
strengthened,  lo  recover  some 
fidence,  and,  at  tinier,  she  al 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  i 
the  man  she  would  have  died 
this  gleam  of  felicity  beaniin| 
mind  seemed  regaining  its  ton 
rejoicing  in  the  improved  heal( 
and  friend.  No  one  had 
deep  wouad  her  feelings 
was  going  on  well,  till  the  drea 
Sir  Edward  met  his  former 
intention. 

Mrs.  Penruddock  had  just 
toilet  requisite  for  an  invalid^ 


had 
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<m  a  couch  waiting  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Penrud- 
tlock,  who  usually  spent  this  part  of  the  morning 
ith  her ;  and  as  she  was  now  able  to  bear  the 
exertion  of  talking  and  listening,  he  was  gra- 
lly  extending  the  time,  pleasing  himself  with 
le  idea  that  a  few  more  days  would  entirely 
store  her,  and  they  might  make  a  short  tour 
by  the  coast.  This  intended  journey  gave  plea- 
ire  also  to  Florence,  and  she  was  arranging 
le  plan  of  their  route^  when  the  door  was 
fned>  and  Lady  Meredelh  entered  the  room 
hurried  manner,  saying,  hastily,  "  Florence, 
rhere  is  your  husband  ?  Where  is  William  ?" 
Tlie  quick  entrance  and  agitated  manner  of 
trlina  were  quite  sufficient  to  occasion  a  cor- 
^ponding  tremor  in  the  fi'ame  of  the  iuvalidj 
id  a  dread  of  everything  terrible  came  over 
tr,  as  she  answered  that  she  was  expecting 
ixDj  and  that  he  was  later  than  usual. 
•'  Oh  God  ! "  then  exclaimed  Lady  Meredelh, 
it  is  true."  The  trembling  and  faint ness  tliat 
le  over  Mrs,  Penruddock  prevented  her  from 
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asking  what  was  true,  and  vrhat  dreadful  events 
Cariina  feared ;  but  Carlina  needed  not  to  Ui 
questioned.  In  a  frenzied  manner,  and  vriUl 
wild  questions,  she  continued  wriogiag  her 
hands — "  It  U  true — it  is  true !  and  he  is  dettll 
— he  is  dead  !  '* 

"  Who  is  dead? — speak,  Carlina !"  was 
implied  by  the  manner  than  the  words  of  Floi 
rence;  but  Lady  Meredeth  understood  the  «n« 
quiring  look  of  agony,  and  answered  quicklV' 
"  Edward  is  dead — my  own  dearest  t'(lwanl» 
whom  I  have  murdered  by  my  folly !  Yes, 
rence,"  she  continued,  clasping  her  bands 
paced  the  room  with  frenzied  haste, — " 
is  killed  by  bis  dearest  friend.     They 

they  fought- and  Edward  is  killed  ! '"  ^ 

spoke  she  rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving 
her  wretched  friend  stretched,  apparently  life)** 
on  the  couch;  but  she  was  not  even  smsele* 
the  agony  she  endured  was  too  keen  to  be  sul 
dued  even  by  a  temporary  oblivion.  For  a  »1 
space  she  remained  silent  and  motionless ; 
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E?d  from  the  sofa,  and  with  more  strength 
!  had  exhibited  even  in  her  usiial  state 
of  health,  she  opened  a  writing-desk,  wrote   a 
page,  folded  and  directe<l  it  to  her  husband.  She 
Bthen  again  threw  herself  on  the  couch  ;  when 
^Bgnring  a  noise  in  the  house,  as  if  some  bustle  or 
uBtisual  event  was  raking  place,  she  again  rose, 
appeared  to  hesitate,  then,  sunk  on  her  knees  for 
a  few  moments,  she  seemed  absorbed  iti  prayer. 
The  bustle  came  nearer;   she  started,  rushed  to 
a  small  cabinet  which  she  opened,  and  taking 
out  a  phial,  she  poured  some  drops  with  a  hasty 
hand,    but  without  any  tremor  or  hesitation; 
then  returning  to  the  sofa,   she   resumed  her 
place  on  it,  and  taking  the  letter  she  had  written 
^Lin  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  raised  the  glass 
^  to   her   mouth  and   drank   the  contents,   then 
gently  sunk  back  on  (he  couch ;  and  wlien  the 
attendants  entcretl  the  room  she  appeared  to  \)o 
asleep.     It  was  not  long  before  ihey  perceived 
her  situation,  when  their  fears  and  horror  over- 
came all  pnidence,  all  dread  for  their  master, 
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who  was  just  brought 

own  apartment,  where  the  surgeon 

was  taking  his  directions  bow  to  ; 

to  conceal   his  wounded    stale  fi 

When  hearing  the  exclamations  i 

tny  lady  !  "  he  first  sent  the  axjxat 

able  to  remain  still  while  sucll^^ 

screams  were  resounding  through 

proceeded  as  fast  as  his  faintia| 

permit  to   Mrs.    Penruddock's    d 

where,  extended  on  «he  sofa,  h 

wife — his  beautiful  Florence  !  a^ 

Months  passed  away,  and 
still  hovered  between  Ufe  and  deatii 
length  prevailed;  a  good  consti^| 
over  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  hoP 
mind ;  death  would  indeed  have  b^ 
— a  boon  for  which  Mr.  Penruddocli 
prayed  ;  but  this  boon,  this  refuge 
able,  this  relief  from  wretchedness  ^ 
those  who  walk  humbly  and 
denied.  The  lord  of  Astol  lived, 
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fe:  even  the  smilee  and  caresses  of  his  little 

«aura  faile<l  to   give  that    comfort  which   the 

of  a  parent  is  so  open  to  receive.    "  I  mur- 

lered  her  mother !  "  was  his  appalling  reflection 

rhen  the  cliild  was  hrought  to  htm  ;  and  though 

never  refused  to  see  her,  yet  at  first  her  pre- 

ice  added    fresh    poignancy  to   his   self-con- 

lemnation.      Never   for  one   moment   did  he 

question  the  certainty  of  his  guilt.    His  wife  was 

^Bdead — not  removed  to  a  better  world  by  the 

^RlriU  of  the  Almighty — but  hastened  there   by 

^■bis  unthinking  conduct.    To  clear  himself  would 

implicate  her.     She  was  an  angel,  and  he  was 

^■lier  destroyer.     No  suspicion  of  the  subtile  arts 

^■that  had  been  employed  to  pervert  the  judgment 

of  his  wife  could  by  any  chance  occur  to  him. 

Had  he  been    aware  of   the    insidious   trifles 

that  were  daily,  hourly  instilleil  into  the  mind 

of    his   Florence,    his   self  -  detestation    might 

faave   been   less   severe.      The  paper  in    Mrs. 

Penruddock's    hand,    on    which    the    ink  was 

fscarcely  dry  when  the  distracted  husband   re- 
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moreil  it    to  enable  th&  aftcndants  to 
wWi  their  vain  attempts  to  restore  anira&tion, 
contained  words  which  were  graven  on  his  hewt;^ 
the  impression  could  never  be  obliterated.    SW 
believed  him  the  worthless  creature  described  by 
her  last  irords ;   and  she  diefl  with  a  full  con- 
viction  of  his  gnWt — with  a  fiiU  persuasion  that 
he  was,  as  she  expressed  it  in  her  dying  monnnti 
— "the  betrayer  of  innocence :  false  to  his 
and  faithless  to  his  wife,  he  had  destroy 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  he  had  b 
object  of  the    most   devoted  love  —  tlie 
friendship.   They  had  ever  considered  him  Uwir 
superior  in    virtue,     talent,    and    all  thai  'ras 
great  and  noble ;   and  could  she  who  had  tlwo^ 
worshipped  him  live  to  see  him  fallen,  degrHded. 
deprived  of  the  high  character  in  which  ^b' 
loved  to  contemplate  him — the  murderer  and  be- 
trayer of  his  friend  ?   Oh  no !  it  was  impossible  •" 
Tlic  paper  ended  abruptly,  as  overcome  with 
grief  and  horror,  poor   Florence,  in  a  state  oi 
distraction  which  her  weak   frame  and  long  il'' 
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her  no  strength  to  combat,  preparetl* 
fatal  draught  that  consigned  all  parties  to 
frretchedness  and  misery.  To  a  proud,  sensitive, 
and  retiring  disposition,  the  effect  of  such  re- 
proaches may  be  conceived.     If  she  who  loved 
him  beller  than  her  life  could  form  such  opinion 
^of  his  conduct,  what  might  not  the  world  ima- 
^^Koe? — the  opinion  of  the  world  had  value  iu  the 
^Hyes   of    Mr.    Peuruddock.       He   had   always 
walked  uprightly,  and  had  received  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  his  associates ;  now  he  was  to 
the  reverse ;   his  name  would  bo   linked 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.   But  this  reflec- 
I,  though  it   had  its  due  weight,  was  trifling 
pared  to  the  fact  thai  his  wife,  and  his  brother 
aflection,  believed  him  a  monster  of  baseness 
d    ingratitude ;     and    he    must     have    acted 
ly,   or  she  who  was  candour   itself  would 
newr  have  condemned  one  she  dearly  loved  to 
such  utter  niisery   and  desolation.     Such  were 
the  reflections  of  oue  who  was  as  perfect  as  man 
can  be,  and  whose  every  thought  was  to  pro- 
mote  the  happiness  of  others. 
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Lady  Merecleth  left  the  dressin 
unfortunate  friend  under  the  imp 
was  Sir  Edward  who  had  falleo. 
tetiiag  on  her  return  to  West 
mind  bordering  on  frenzy  ; 
ceeded  far,  when  she  met  t] 
tendants  who  were  conveying 
the  Manor  House.  The  id< 
death  originated  in  the  flying  re| 
mestics.  Though  relieved  from' 
had  felt  when  she  supposed  8 
sufferer,  her  affliction  was  only 
she  saw  him  whom  she  respected  i 
brother,  to  all  appearance  in  his  1 
she  returned  with  the  siifTerer  i 
House  to  witness  the  frightful  i 
Peiiruddock's  death,  and  the  distj 
husband,  and,  hke  him,  to  repro4 
being  the  cause.  More  forti 
Penruddock,  whose  reason  ne?< 
Meredeth  found  refuge  in  ini 
months  she  was  in  a  state  of 
while  the  recollection  of  Mr. 
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I    keenly  alive  to  all  that  had  passed.     He  would 
not  permit  the  requisite  care  to  be  taken  of  his 
wounds  till  he  had  seen  the  form  he  so  dearly 
loved  reposing  in  the  silent  tomb;  then  he  sub- 
mirted  to  his  attendants,  and  was  perfectly  pas- 
»ive  to  all  that  occurred.    Many  were  the  events 
t  happened  while  he  remained  in  a  state  nei> 
r  of  Itfti  nor  death,  and  which  his  medical 
t«ndants  ordered  to  be  concealed  from    him 
1  he  was  more  able  to  bear  the  shock  of  new 
isfortunes.     But  Mr.  Penruddock  had  been  so 
y  agonized,   that  whcn^   on  his  return  to 
mlescence,  he  was  gradually  prepared  for  the 
nouncemcnt   of    llie   deaths   of  Lady    Mary 
taiiley  and  Sir  George,  it  scarcely  caused  an 

fditional   pang.      At   Lady    Mary's   extreme 
e   this  event  was  to   be    expected;    but   Sir 
forgc  Stanley  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;    and 
Mr.     Penniddock,    while    he    considered     him 
DOther  Andim,  only  regretted  that  he  abo  had 
not  been  removed  from  what  to  him  was  literally 
world  of  sorrow  and  miser)-. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

The  report  of  Carlina's    state 

^^^^^^^^^^                      Jj                         more  effect,  and   Mr.    Penrmkkn 

^^^^^^^^^1                     ^11                         from  his           of  torpor  to  listci^| 

^^^^^^^^^1                    M                        to  her,  anJj  ir  possible,  devise  ^^| 

^^^^^^^^^1                     fl                             When  Sir  Edward  was  hnn^H 

of  action  by  Count  Bertini,  he  retl 

^^^^^^^^H 

well  to  prepare  for  a  longer  jouri 

^^^^^^^^H 

deemed  very  uncertain  if  Mr.  Pen 

survive.     There  the  news  arriv«^ 

the  woman  he  had  first  loved-3^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

resigned  for  him — who,  he  believl 

^^^^^H 

robbed  him  of  the  affections  of  ant 

^^^^^H 

he    dolofl.       Sir  Edward's   agoQy| 

^^H 

ditferent  kind,  was  equal  to  ^^^^ 

^^M 

but  with  this  solace :  he  had  ^H 

^^^^^^m 

bear,  either  from  himself  or  othen 

heart  Jilled  with  scorn,  indignati^H 

^^^^^^^^B^ 

for  all  (hose  whom  he  beheved  a^ 

^^^^^^^^^^■'                     ^H 

he  listened  to  the  arguments  used 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Kj                   ^^H 

Bertini  for  his  departure,  which,  in 

cessary;  as,  if  Mr.  Penruddock  die< 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

gation  that  must  ensue  wuuldbcac 
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"Edward,  who  had  pressed  the  contest  while  his 
antagonist  was  decidedly  averse,  and  had  neither 
arms  nor  friend  with  him :  to  thiK  the  surgeon 
nd  attendants  could  testify. 
Before  Sir  Edward  left  Westwell,  he  wrote  to 
Carlina,  with  bitter  and  contemptuous  animad- 
versions on  her  conduct  and  faithlessness;    he 
informed  her  that  the  doors  of  VVestwell  would 
never  again  be  open  to  receive  her,  nor  any  other 
u     mansion  of  which  he  was  master;  but,  at  the 
^■HBie  time,  bis  steward  had  orders  to  supply  her 
^fttrith  money,  or  whatever  else  she  might  require, 
^knd  it  ended  with  bidding  her  an  eternal  fare- 
well, and  a  scornful  recommendation  to  repent, 
i(  possible. 
K      Poor  Lady  Meredetb  received  this  note  when 
^  a  lucid  interval  enabled  her  to  feel  the  full  horror 
of  her  situation :    happily   for  her,  her   senses 
again  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  misery. 
I       The   mother  of  Mr.    Penruddock   was  still 
P  living,  but  an  infirm  state  of  health  had  required 
a  constant  residence  near  town,  to  be  under  the 
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care  of  able  medical  at  tendants.  Though  scarcdy 
equal  to  the  exertion,  she  hastened  To  Astol  on 
the  news  of  her  daughter-in-law's  sudden  death; 
and  she  had  now  the  painful  task  of  attending 
and  soothing  so  many  whom  she  loved  uxl 
pitied.  Her  unprejudiced  eye  and  clear  iuttl* 
lect  90oa  comprehended,  by  the  jncoherefll 
ravings  of  Carlioa,  that  oo  guilt  btirdened  ht 
mind ;  and,  on  a  closer  investigation^  it  was  eii- 
dent  that  if  there  was  any  blame  to  be  attacW 
to  either,  it  was  barely  imprudence.  That  im- 
prudence only  should  produce  such  dreadful 
effect  was  as  strange  as  it  was  true ;  but  Mn 
Penruddock  hoped  that  a  short  time  would  ff- 
store  Carlina  and  her  husband  to  composure 
and  to  each  other.  So,  perhaps,  they  mighl- 
had  slie  been  spared  to  use  her  influence  on  ^ 
mind  of  Sir  Edward;  but  he  lef^  the  countTT, 
and,  io  avoid  all  chance  of  communication  fro* 
Carlina,  he  kept  his  route  a  secret.  No  ow 
knew,  or  acknowledged  they  knew,  his  addi**- 
Lady  Meredeth  was  a  Catholic,  and,  fof  a 
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young  and  thoughtless  woman,  rather  rigid  in 
her  observance  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the 
Roman  faith.  Various  were  the  penances  which 
9he  inflicted  on  Iterself ;  but  one  partoolt  of  the 
nature  of  a  consolation, — this  was  to  hear  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prayers  repeated  for  the  rejwse 
of  the  lamentctl  Florence,  and  pardon  tor  herself. 
lis  ceremony  was  regularly  and  daily  per- 
at  the  exact  hour  when  Mrs.  Penrud- 
took  the  deadly  draught.  Carlina's  con- 
V  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Italy, 
rformed  this  stated  duty;  and  when  Mr. 
enruddoek  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
ve  from  his  room,  he,  with  his  mother,  at  the 
rgent  request  of  Carlina,  attended :  he  after- 
ards  found  this  ceremony  as  soothing  to  his 
wn  feelings  as  it  was  to  Carlina's,  and  a  small 
uilding,  adjoining  the  house  of  the  steward, 
I  Groyes,  was  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
^^  This  building  was  at  the  extremity  of  the 
HiMCch  grove ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
interruption,    Mr.  Penruddock   had    forbidden 


dock  gave  the  ord^ 

ji 
vent  his  daughter  from  4 

quainte<l  with  her  motl 

considered  himself  th( 

ties  that  had  occurred,  ho 

to  have  a  more  favourable  o| 

ovrn  sake,  if  possible,  he  t| 

her  knowledge. 

Though  the  prayers  til 
these  occasions  were  proiH 
different  creed,  yet  the  pd 
forgiveness  might  accord  I 
ruddock  was  no  bigot,  and! 
plications  vrould  be  accepi 
whom  all  classes,-  all  relii 
under  different  names  and  I 

There   was  one  proposa] 


w  never  to  see  Mr.  Penrutldock  again,  and  he 

equally  ready  to  strengthen   her  resolution. 

was  painful  for  him  either  to  allow  her  resi- 

'deiice  on  his  domain,  or  to  desire  her  removal ; 

but  when  sufficiently  well  to  be  informed  by  his 

^^potber  of  her  application  to  Sir  Bdward,  and 

^Hhat  she  had  received  no  answer,  and  when  she 

^B^flo  related  the  fact  of  Sir  Edward  having  for- 

bidden  Carlina's  return  to  him,  he  could  hesitate 

longer;    she  must  be  protected — humanity 

>rbade  her  being  cast  on  the  w^orld  a  stranger 

ind  friendless, — and  he  approved  the  arrange- 

mts  formed   by  Mrs.   Penniddock.      Apart- 

leuts  were  prepared  for  Lady  Meredeth  at  the 

Iwelling  of  Mr.  Grove«,  and  her  confessor  re- 

lided  at  the  Grange ;  where  after  some  years, 

when  Carlina  was  partly  restored  to  rationality, 

she  was  allowed  to  wander  whenever  she  might 

feel  incUned.     The  steward's  house  was  situated 

«hibe  extremity  of  the  Beech  grove,  and  near 

the  Grange;    by  passing  through  the   Beech 

gt>ove,  the  distance  was  not  more  than  half  a 

VOL.   III.  H 
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mile  to  the  Manor  House;  while  by  lakil 
road  round  the  park,  there  were  full  rwo^ 
between  the  dwellings.  \ 

Lady  Meredeth  also  found  a  mournful 
sure  in  Tisiting  the  tomb  of  Florence;  ■ 
mother  of  Mr.  Penruddock  had  a  small  || 
repaired  that  liad  formerly  been  used  byj 
the  family^  who,  being  of  a  serious  and  | 
turn,  passed  much  time  in  the  chapel^ 
passage  opened  with  a  sliding  panel  im 
of  the  pew 3,  and  stated  times  were  allomi 
Una,  so  that  she  might  never  interfere  m 
lord  of  the  mansion,  when  on  the  sanoA 
choly  duty. 

In  this  secluded  and  melancholy 
Mr.  Penruddock  proposed  to  conceal  his  I 
ter  from  the  world  and  from  sorrow, 
maining  unknown  and  unloved^  sai 
around  her,  he  hoped  she  would 
evils  which  had   so  fatally  destroyed  tbil 
piness  of  her  mother.     With   superior  fii 
equal  sweetness,  and  the  advantage 
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cm  accomplishments,  joined  to  a  knowledge  of 

j     the  world,  Florence  had  hved   unhappily,  and 

died  miserably.     Carlina's  fate  had  been  similar, 

vocoept  in  the  last  sad  event.    She  was  still  living, 

if  her  state  could  be  called  li«ng.     If  these  two 

amiable  and  apparently  fortunate  women  had 

been  so  fatally  wrelched,  what  could  he  expect 

r  one  so  young,  and,  in  consequence  of  these 

lamities,  so  unknown  to  the  ^orld?     "  No, 

would  strive  to  guard  Laura  from  love,  iU 

ain  cares,  and  uncertain  happiness." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  endeavoui-ed 

destroy  all  communication  with  the  woiid. 

'e  need  not  re|)eat  to  our  readers  how  his  plans 

ere  defeateil  by  the  introduction  of  Walter  Ray- 

and  lo  the  Manor  House. 

^_     The  death  of  Mrs.  Pcnruddock,  or,  as  she 

f^mna  termed  by  the  family,  Madame  Everard. 

about  two  years  aHer  the  sad  events  we  have 

been  relating,  scarcely  added  to  the  grief  of  her 

80O.    Hia  dejection  could  pot  be  increased ;  and 

(hough  he  truly  loved  his  mother,  and  though 

I 
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lior  death  threw  hira  more  deeph 

yet  it  was  borne  with  a  firmness  that 

be  fell  when  the  mind  is  resigned,  or  so 

seared,  that  it  despairs  of  comfort  and 

aolace. 

Sir  Edward  Meretleth  was  recalled  fn 

I 
rambling  excursion,  or  rather  his  attemptj 

from  himself,  by  the  loss  of  Sir  George  Sd 

and  Lady  Mary ;   Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  tbt 

Evelyn,   were  then  residing   at  Westwcllj 

Edward  would  never  allow  the  child  to  be  bs 

into  his  presence,  nor  would  he  hear  a  wd 

lattve  to  his  wife.     Mrs.  Aubrey,  a  mild,  i 

and  timid  woman,  made  several  efforts  td 

endeavouring  to  convince  Sir  Edward  tha^ij 

ever  circumstances  were  against  CarUna,  sB 

innocent ;  but  Sir  Edward  with  furious  infl 

tioii  was  deaf  to  all  argument.     The  facti 

against  Lady  Meredeth,  and  the  fatal  del 

the  lamented  Florence  was  more  than  sui 

to  prove  the  guilt  of  both  parties : — stilll 

Aubrey  persisted,  when  Sir  Edward,  with  aj 
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^mprecatbns,  declared  his  resolution,  if  further 
importuned,  to  procure  a  divorce,  and  confest 
the  legitimacy  of  his  infant  child,  the  little 
S?elyn.  Mrs.  Aubrey  did  not  reason  on  the 
libility  of  his  proofs  being  admitted  by  a 
of  justice  ;  the  bare  idea  of  the  intent  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  render  her  absolutely 
submissive.  She  loved  the  whole  family  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own ;  but  Sir  Edward  was  ever 
her  favourite,  and  Cariiua,  from  being  the  idol 
of  his  affections,  became  the  darUng  of  hers, 
u  The  gaiety  of  Carlina's  disposition  accorded  with 
Hiihe  temper  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  whose  increasing  in  - 
firmilies  prevented  her  from  seeking  the  amuse- 
gaent  in  which  she  delighted ;  and  perhaps, 
when  these  trials  visited  the  house  of  Meredeth, 
Mrs.  Aubrey  loved  Cariiua  even  more  than  she 
did  Sir  Edward. 

At  this  time  the  situation  of  Lady  Meredeth 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  confirmed  hinatic  :  this 
calannity  had  some  weight  with  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
and  enabled  her,  with  less  reluctance,  to  comply 
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with  the  imperious  commands  of  Sir 
never  to  mention  his  wife,  if  she  wished  hi 
to  retain  the  name.  Mrs.  Aubrey  wa| 
pelled  to  submit,  and  retiring  to  the  ct4 
Woodcnd  with  her  charge,  the  heir  of  W( 
she  was  Uberally  supplied  by  Sir  Edwai 
ard,  and  e?ery  arrangement  was  made 
comfort,  with  permission  to  remove  to 
residence,  and  to  expend  what  sums  she 
requisite  for  the  education  of  Evelyn;  bal 
was  one  condition  which  grieved  her  sadl; 
was  never  to  make  him  acquainted 
birth,  or  the  name  to  which  »he  might  od 
him  entitled. 

Sir  Edward,  under  some  pretence,  col 
lo  remove  all  the  ser%ants  from  Weslwelljl 
leaving  the  splendid  mansion  of  Westweflj 
in  the  care  of  new  domestics,  he  proceeded 
to  the  continent,  passing  his  time  altefl 
there  and  in  London,  and  in  a  vortex  ol 
sure  sought  to  forget  tlie  loves  and  misfl 
his  early  years. 
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This  state  continued  till  the  death  of  Mrs. 
ibreyj  whose  dying  summons  he  could  not 
to  attend ;  at  that  awful  hour  his  kindly 
clings  for  a  short  time  had  the  ascendency,  and 
was  almost  convinced,  from  her  represen- 
lion,  that  Carlina  was  innocent,  and  Evelyn 
lawful  heir ;  and  he  promised  Ids  dying 
jnd  that  he  would  protect  her  charge,  and 
srhaps,  at  some  future  time,  acknowledge  him 
heir  of  his  name  and  estate.  This  impres- 
wu  daily  gaining  ground,  notwithstanding 
le  insidious  endeavours  of  the  Count  Berlioi; 
It  Sir  Edward  had  so  long  cherished  his  re- 
itment,  that  it  appeared  a  part  of  his  nature, 
all  were  innocent,  still  his  happiness  had  been 
^^recked — a  total  wreck — he  could  never  love, 
^Be  never  wished  to  love  Carlina  again.  Sor- 
row and  indignation  had  altered  his  character; 
and  the  open,  candid,  and  generous  traits,  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  his  early  years,  seemed 
to  have  disappeared,  leaving  a  vindictive  and 
suspicious  temper  to  supply  their  loss.     This, 


1 

^^^^^^^    tinued  his  career.            ^^ 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  ^ 

letter,  informed  Count  Beiil 

II 
of  Evelyn's  legitimacy,  and  t 

future  time,  of  acknowledg 

claration  led  to  the  ill-judg 

attempt  to  secure  the  barot 

to  settle  the  succession  on  i 

which  ill-contrived  and  ill-^ 

led  to  the  introduction  of  \^ 

CHAPTER  rV 


He  that  endures  for  what  his  conscience  knows 

Not  to  be  ill,  doth  from  a  patience  high 

Look  only  on  the  cause  whereto  he  owes 

TiuMe  snfferings,  not  on  bis  misery : 

The  more  he  endure*,  the  more  his  glory  ^rowii, 

Which  nerer  grows  from  imbecility  : 

Only  the  best  composed  and  worthiest  hearts 

Ood  seta  to  act  the  bard'st  and  conitant'st  parts. 

^  events  that  tve  have  detailed  were  more 

(iefly  related  by  Sir  Edward  Meredeth  to  his 

^entive  and  interested  auditor;    when  rising, 

j9e  rang  for  lights,  and  then  inquired  what  his 

Dmpanion  thought  of  his  painful  recital? 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  tale  indeed,"  replied  VVal- 

;  *'  and   well    accounts   for    the   njelaiu'hoiy 

shision  of  Mr.  Penniddock.     What  a  horrible 

for  one  whom  all  represent  as  being  amiable 

0he  wa»  lovely  t" 

*  She  was  truly  so ;    and  her  husband  may 

E  r> 
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well  raoum  the  wickedness  and  foUy  that  dwvc 
her  to  this  extremity." 

"  After  having  seen  Mr.  Penruddock,  tf  i 
have  intimately  for  some  weeks,"  said  Rayland 
"  it  would  require  strong  evidence  to  convino 
me  that  he  is  either  an  immoral  or  an  ungr^fil 
character,  or  that  he  had  ever  been  such." 

"  The  fearful  fate  of  so  amiable  a  woman  I 
my  cousin  Florence  is,  metliinks,  strong  all 
deep  evidence,"  said  Sir  Edward  with  bittefM 
and  shuddering.  Sir  Edward  was  slow  to  adu 
conviction  ;  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  and  ill 
consequence  had  been  so  disastrous,  that  fl  ■* 
a  sort  of  painful  satisfaction  to  condemn  those  l] 
whom  this  misery  had  been  caused.  The  nn* 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  Edward  wotild  not  ha* 
supposed  him  to  have  a  secret  grief,  nor,  in  ^^ 
scenes  of  gaiety  to  which  he  so  eagerly  ruslwi 
was  he  himself  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  «ono» 
but  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  or  when  «dfl 
untoward  event  recalled  the  memory  of  the  pti 
then  it  soothed  the  violence  of  his  anguish! 
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[breathe  curses  "  deep  and  direful "  on  the  sup- 
l|>osed  author  of  his  wretchedness.     It  was  vain 
Pto  tJiink  of  his  love  being  renewed,  his  happiness 
restored ;  — fo^irteen  years  of  separation  had  de- 
stroyed  the   feelings  of  his   early  days ; — and 
though  Sir  Edward  would  have  shuddered  ai 
the  idea  of  wishing  those  he  had  so  dearly  loved 
be  the  guilty  beings  he  had  once  supposed 
[them,  yet  the  growing  and  wavering  conviction 
>f  their  innocence  did  not  give  him  pleasure. 
His  happiness  was  gone  for  ever,  and  he  should 
Dot  have  the  poor  consolation  of  hanng  some  one 
to  blame.     It  was  the  struggle  of  a  really  ge- 

tnerous  but  passionate  disposition  with  long- 
cherished  anger  and  viudictiveness. 
Walter  combated  the  opinion  of  Sir  Edward, 
alleging  that  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
ruddock  was  not  absolutely  convincing.  It 
might  be  accident,  or  her  previous  illness  might 
dispose  her  to  view  the  passing  events  with  a 
distorted  and  distempered  eye.  Sir  Edward 
shook  bis  head.     "  Facts  are  hard  to  combat. 
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Mr.  Rayland,  and  this  is  mcontrovertibk:* 
paused,  then  continued,  while  Walter  was 
to  SCO  the  frightful  expression  he  had  before 
served,  again  pass  over  liis  features, 
psnon  who  bears  my  name,  and  i^  cotuid 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  my  wife,  still  lives 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Pen  ruddock  !" 

"  I  think  1  may  venture  to  deny  that,"  rep 
Walter.    "  I  was  some  weeks  a  resident  atAl 
and  certainly  there  was  no   female  there  1 
could   by  any  possibility  be  Lady  M 
tliey  were  all  too  old  or  too  young,  and,  ex 
ing  Miss  Penruddock  and  her  friend,  they 
all  domestics." 

**  Ah !  you  know  not  the  secret  contriv 
that  hated  mansion.     OAen,  when  a  boy 
1  and  its  present  master  amused  ourseh'W 
endeavouring  to   find  out  all  its  privacies  i 
concealments.     We  succeeded  in  tracing  mM 
but  they  were  too  well  planned  for  a  cutisl 
server  to  delect.**    After  a  short   silencci 
Edward   continued, —  •'  Laura    Penruddock 
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ng,  then  ?  She  is  my  god-daughter ;  may  her 
fate  be  happier  than  her  mother's !  Did  you 
bear,  Mr.  Raylaiid.  if  she  bore  any  resemblance 
lo  that  ill-fated  being  ?'' 

'*  She  is  a  sweet,  interesting  girl,  and  I  should 
call  her  beautiful ;  taste  varies,  but  all  mu&t 
term  her  very  pretty ;  though  Mrs.  Weston 
■peako  of  her  aa  being  far  inferior  to  her  mother 
m  respect  to  loveliness." 

"  Weston  is  living  too  !  She  must  be  an  aged 
woman;  »he  has  seen  strange  scenes,  and,  no 
doubt,  she  could  have  informed  you  that  you 
were  not  introduced  to  all  the  iidiabitants  of  the 
Manor  House.  But  we  will  drop  this  subject, 
Mr.  Rayland ;  it  n  most  |>ainful  to  me,  and 
would  never  have  been  the  topic  of  conversation 
between  us,  had  i  not  hoped  to  claim  you  as  my 
guest  at  Westwell ;  when,  being  so  near  Astol, 
you  would  naturally  inquire,  "  why  such  near 
neighbours  were  not  intimate  ?"  These  queries 
might  revive  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  recall 
events  which,  after  their  allotted  time  of  wonder. 
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died  away.     The  suddcu  deatii  of  poor  Floreuct 
was  not  very  surprising,  as  she  had  been  ui 
for  some  time.     My  marriage  with  a  foreij 

and  a  Catholic  was  suflScient  to  account  foroi 

t 
s^MUtttion  ;  and  it  was  supposed  Carlina  bad  m 

turned  to  her  native  land.     So  you  see,  Mf 

Ray  land,  the  necessity  there  was  for  eDligbteft 

ing  you  ; — and  now  shall  we  join  some  gay  partj 

for  the  last  time  in  Venice?"     Waher  declinei 

the  invitation  :  he  could  not  shake  otf  thepaiii' 

fill  impression  left  by  tlie  sad  tale  he  badjatf 

heard;    nor  could  he  conceive  the  nature  of  iii^ 

companion,  who,  the  next  morning,  appeared  w 

gaiety,  and  as  unlike  the  person  he  bad  seen* 

strangely  agitated  as  could  possibly  be. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  your  perverse  wbiw. 

said  Sir  Edward,  before  they  separated  to  p"f 

sue  their  respective  routes,  "  of  choosing  w 

long  dreary  road  by  Paris  homeward,  hail  yw 

decided  on  following  the  shores  of  the  Garon* 

4wd  visiting  the  beautiful  and  poetic  laD<^  " 

*  gay  Provence,'  we  might  have  journeyed  i* 
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»mpany>  and  had  many  a  merry  freak  while 

k'persoDatmg  troubadours,  for  wliich  profession  I 

te  a  vocation  ;  and  there  are  bright  eyes  and 

?t  smiles  in   Languedoc,  to  reward  our  toil. 

It  is  not  too  late,  friend  Walter  ;  so  where  all  is 

u     mutable;  be  you  so  too." 

^^     *<  I  should  need  little  persuasion  to  try  my 

■  akill  with  yours,  if  there  were  not  many  kind 
and  dear  friends  beckoning  me  another  way,  my 
filUierand  mother  among  the  rest,  who  will  re- 
quire roe  to  speak  for  them  and  think  for  them, 
and  they  opine  that  they  are  unequal  to  the  task, 
seeing  that  they  have  not  left  their  own  dear 

_    little  foggj'  island  since  the  French  revolution, 

m  before  which  event  took  place,  they  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  each  other  at  the  court  oJ' 

I  '  la  belle  France;'  but  we  may  suppose  how 
unlike  what  they  will  find  it  at  the  present  day, 

^m  It  b  therefore  imperative  that  they  should  have 
some  safe  guide  to  direct  and  aid  their  course. 
So,  my  friend,  farewell  till  we  meet  some  few 
weeks  hence." 
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Sir  Edirard  proceeded  by  Bourdeaux  U)  Loa 
don,  when,  remaining  a  few  days,  he  left  I 
Westwell,  merely  intending  to  settle  some  afl^ 
with  his  steward  before  he  gave  Waller 
meeting  at  Merry  Wood  Dale.  He  felt 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  noble  mansion  that  hi 
been  the  scene  of  his  happiest  hoiirs,  and  M 
also  been  mtness  to  the  reverse.  With  a 
cheerful  unbroken  spirits  of  Walter  he  hoped  l| 
disperse  some  of  the  gloom  that  would 
him  in  ihat  abode^  where  the  demon  ennui 
peared  to  have  made  its  home.  Sir 
could  not  command  those  gay  spirits  so 
pletely  as  to  claim  their  support  at  all  titms 
all  places.  At  Westwell  Park  they  6«i  fl 
him  ;  and  once,  when  he  made  the  attcmp*  bjf| 
inviting  some  choice,  some  l>oon  coropanwns  ta, 
stay  and  share  the  hospitality  of  his  dvellio|i; 
he  was  obliged  to  plead  illness  as  the  cauaeAt 
his  depression,  and  then  found  out  that  tbeifj 
of  the  forest  disagreed  witli  his  constiluti 
On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  at  Westw 
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a  letter  that  had  been  waitin|^  some 
'weeks,  with  written  directions,  to  be  given  him 

khen  he  reached  the  Park.     This  letter  threw 
im    into   a  paroxysm  of  rage  which   required 
tnany  days  1o  abate;  indeed,  it  was  some  time 
belbre  he  could  credit  his  senses^  or   conceive 
I     the  possibility  of  a  request   from   Mr.  Penrud- 
^Hock  to  be  allowed  an  interview  respecting  an 
^■nffair  of  importance. 

^B     "  He  meet  Mr.   Peuruddock  !"  the  man  he 

^Hiad  once   loved   most   sincerely,   and  now  as 

■•incerely  detested.     "  He  grant  an  interview!" 

He  had  hoped  never  to  hear  the  name  again, 

and  it  was  no  small  eflbrt   to  repeat  it  as  he 

did  to  Walter  Rayland ;  and  now  he  was  to  see 

him, — to   speak  to    him, — to    be  in  the   same 

room  with  him.     It  was  Avell  he   had  not  ap- 

I      pointed  the  Manor  House,  in  that  case  a  direct 

^Pl^fusal  would  have  been  his  reply ;   and  even 

now  it  was  long  ere  he  coukl  prevail  on  him- 

nd  a  verbal  message  appointing  a  day 

would  be  ready  to  receive  Mr.   Pen- 
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ruddock:  till  that  time  arrived  he  was 
chaos  of  aeration,  noti-  determined  to  hi 
Merry  Wood  Dale, — then  as  determined 
and  upbraid  him  with  the  ruin  he  had 
on  both  their  houses.  I 

The  interview  was  equally  dreaded  W 
Penruddock,  though  with  difTcrcnt  fpelin| 
was  resided  to  existing  circumstances,  aa 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  and  liear  evenj 
reproaches  than  Sir  Edward  might  utten 
never  thought  to  leave  the  boundaries  of 
Park  again,  and  no  motive  leas  than  the  | 
iug  entreaties  contained  in  a  letter  from  1 
Meredeth,  in  which  she  implored  him  H 
the  cause  of  her  son,  could  have  premlc(i>|| 
feared,  unless  Mr.  Penruddock  took  an  % 
part,  diat  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Evelyn  | 
be  disappointe<l.  Sir  Edward  had  slio'^l 
plainly  that  the  happiness  of  Evelyn  wi( 
considered  by  him :  he  was  not  loved,  hi 
only  tolerated.  But  the  heart-broken  «ift 
mother  honied   ihc  earnest  desire  of  hersdj 
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Mr.  Penrutldock  for  this  alliance  would  remove 
any  lingering  doubts  that  might  yet  remain  in 
the  mind  of  Sir  Edward,  whose  frightful  sur- 
mises had  not  been  concealed  from  the  unfor- 
nate  Carliua,  and  the  indignant  reproaches 
hich  he  wrote  her  had  helped  to  rivet  the 
ity.  No,  in  her  case  it  was  not  a  cala- 
hy, — oblivion  was  a  blessing,  even  if  accom- 

ied  with  insanity. 
At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Penruddock  left 
the  Manor  House,  and,  afler  a  lapse  of  fourteen 
ears,  once   more   proceeded  on  the  formerly 
well-known  road   to  VVestwell.     There  was  no 
d  now,  but  Reuben  Barwell  was  well  qua- 
ified  to  act  as  guide  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  forest.     The  trees  and  copse  wood  had  been 
carefully  protected,  and  left  in  their  natural 
fitate,  tljat  there   was  not  even  a  bridle-path, 
here  formerly  carriages  were  continually  pass- 
ing over  a  well-beaten  road  or  on  the  smooth 
*tiirf ;  but  as  this  road  only  led  to  the  respective 
mansions  of  Sir  Edward  and  Mr.  Penruddock, 
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it  vrSLB  the  natural  consequence,  wbei 
firiendship  ceased,  that  the  briars  and  be 
should  spring  up,  like  the  dissension  t| 
the  families,  and  destroy  the  work  ofyeal 
without  the  assistance  of  the  several  o^ 
the  estates  to  make  the  way  irapassablj 
Lord  of  the  Manor  and  bis  companioj 
consequently  obliged  to  proceed  slowly,  | 
some  parts  to  walk  ;  to  Reuben  this  was  I 
momin«r*8  excursion,  btit  to  Mr.  Peni^ 
it  was  a  long  and  fearful  way,  and  mai 
the  rests  they  were  obliged  to  make 
drearj'  and  tedious  a  road  may  be,  and 
we  may  desire  to  rest  our  limbs  and  rea^ 
end,  yet  there  are  seasons  when  each  5t| 
ing  step  only  adds  another  weight  to  our|| 
and  every  itilerruption  is  a  relief;  this  wi 
case  with  Mr.  Penniddock — this  inlenri 
most  dreaded,  and  it  required  the  u' 
lution  to  persevere. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  Westwell ;  H 
wailed  at  a  farm  adjoiuing,  while  his  coiti^ 
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to  the  Hall.     It  was  with  difficulty 

it  Mr.  Pearuddock  could   follow  the  steps  of 

le  domestic,   from  the   agitation  that  was  ex- 
it      . 

cited  by  each  uell-ktiown  object :  the  vestibule, 

!■  .         .  . 

with  its  marble  pillars  and  statues — the  splendid 
^Conservatory  that  led  to  the  drawing  rooms — 
^Bie  wide  magnificent  staircase  with  the  long 
^^■tt^    corridors,    embellished  with  vases    and 

paintings — were  all  too  dear,  and  spoke  of  past 

k rents  with  an  intensity  scarcely  to  be  supported 
V  the  weak  frame  and  an^ished  mind  of  Mr. 
Kenruddock.     The  \vhole  scene  was  to  him  like 
le   face  of  a  well-remembered  but   estranged 
friend ;    long- forgotten  thoughts  rushed  on  his 
meniorj',  and  it  was  with  trembling  limbs  and 
L     obscured  vision  that  he  took  the  chair  which  the 
^■iervant  placed  for  him  :  the  large  sol\  reclining 
piece  of  furniture  received  the  almost  fainting 
^bbrm  of  Mr.  Penruddock,  and  the  man,  not  per- 
^  ceiving  the  situation  of  the  visitor,  left  him,  to 
inform  his  master  that  a  guest  had  arrived.     A 
mist  passed  over  the  senses  of  Mr.  Penruddock, 
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Rnd  when  he  recovered,  it  was  only  to  experiend 
deeper  pain, — this  was  the  very  apartnwnt 
which  he  first  hoped  that  Florence  had  stroll^ 
feelings  for  him  than  brotherly  love.  It  t 
ihe  favourite  room  of  the  family  :  there  wmI 
large  open  window  leading  on  the  tetTBce,  t 
flowers  were  apparently  the  same  that  he  h 
so  often  seen  Florence  attending  and  arraagii^ 
they  were  still  twining  round  the  trellis  wot 
and  creeping  inside  the  room  ;  they  were  W 
rishing  and  blooming,  while  the  hand  which  hi 
so  often  gathered  the  blossom  for  him.  nnd  i 
often  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  her  favourite."* 
was  now  the  hand  of  a  ghastly  skeleton.  The* 
was  the  recess  at  one  extremity  of  the  nxd 
with  its  painted  window  facing  the  south.  'Hm* 
his  motJjer,  with  Lady  Mary  and  Mrs,  Aubff^ 
would  pursue  their  amusements  and  avocalio'H 
at  the  corresponding  end  there  was  the  eW 
table  30  often  employed  by  his  father  and  3 
George  Stanley ;  and  there  were  the  musical  I 
struments, — there  a  splendid  work  and  »ritfl( 


which  belonged  to  Florence,  and  which 
said  became  the  terrace-roora  so  well,  she 
Id  not  hare  it  removed,  but  left  it,  as  she 
CarUna,  as  an  heir  loom, — it  well  desen'ed 
one,  being  composed  of  ebony  and  silver, 
s  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
opposite  the  open  window  ;  and  it  was  the 
with  them,  when  the  elders  were  em- 
Dyed,  to  have  their  laughing  gossip  round  this 
Mr.  Penruddock  felt  an  additional  thrill 
anguiiih  when  he  remembered  that  he  was  in 
f  verj-  same  place,  and  the  same  cliair,  that 
usually   occupied  on  these  occasions;  the 
rred  ornaments  of  the  massive  pieces  of  flirni- 
were  sadly  familiar,  former  scenes  pressed 
his  recollection,  he  almost  saw  the  figure  of 
rence  as,  in  her  girlish  days,  she  would  catch 
ball  thro^iTi  from  the  lawn  by  himself  or  Sir 
Edward,  over  the  stone  balustrade ;  and  the  only 
ihne  they  had  ever  received  a  frown  from  Lady 

I  climbed  over   the 
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iling  from  the  lawn  to  the  terrace,  and  had  per- 
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stiaded  Florence,  viiih  tbeir  bej 
same  feat.  Many  and  varioua  j 
cences  that  novr  pressed  on  bid 
ternesB, — they  were  tfie  ghosts  { 
— visions  of  happiness  faded  { 
world.  He  could  bear  it  no 
he  went  to  the  terrace, 
balustrades,  hoping  to  U 
that  now  oppressed  him  ali 
one  time  he  thought — would  it 
or  death  would  be  gladly  wej 
this  feehng  of  misery  might  \h 
no !  lie  recalled  bis  prayer  foi 
getfulness:  there  was  one  tiei 
child — his  innocent  Laura ; 
the  existence  that  was  necei 
comfort ;  he  had  no  dream  of 
even  for  her;  but  his  aid  was 
her  in  the  world,  as 
secure  her  peace  ii 
petition  for  pardor 
again   the  past  retumc 
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!  it  was   the  same  so  \fell  painted  on  his 
ry  1  The  same  lanvn — forest — village — sea 
ind  the  distant  Isle  of  Wight ;  not  the  lovely 
{ht^riew  ^vhich  had  once  been  witness  to  his 
Lening  prospect  of  happiness, — he  was  thank- 
It  was  not  the  same,  he  could  not  have  borne 
The  bright  sun  now  shone  in  splendour 
the  land   below,   casting   a  shade  on   some 
ts,  and  brilliancy  on  others ;  it  was  all  too 
liar,  and  Mr.  Penruddock  returned  to  the 
ir  he  had  lefl  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  £d- 
;  but  he  was  now  even  less  prepared  than 
h»  first  entrance,  he  heeded  not  the  time, 
was  he  aware  that  he  had  been  nearly  an 
IT  in  the  terrace-room  before  the   servant  re- 
led  with  a  message,  intimating  that  Sir  Ed- 
was  in  the  librnrj',  and  "  ready  to  receive 
r.  Penruddock." 

The  man  opened  the  door  and  stood  ready  to 

lit  his  master's  visiter;  finding  he  did  not 

liately  rise,  be  went  to  repeat  his  message, 

he  was  struck  by  his  paleness ;   that,  m- 
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de«d,  was  natural  to  Mr.  Pen  ruddock,  but  thf 
pxpression  denoted  pain  and  faintness. 

•*  Are  you  not  well.  Sir?"  asked  the  serraM. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  watrr,^ 
all  Mr.  Penniddock  could  answer. 

The  man  brought  it,  with  some  drop  Aftw 
a  few  moments'  delay  the  agitated  Lord  of  Astol 
rose  to  follow  the  domestic.  He  was  alinart 
unequal  to  the  effort,  and  was  obliged  to  tab 
the  arm  of  the  servant,  as  they  passed  tJuoif" 
the  various  splendid  galleries  and  cosily  af^ft- 
ments  on  their  way  to  the  library. 

Sir  Edward  was  seated  as  they  entered,  whei 
he  hastily  rose  firom  the  chair,  and  pacd  ^ 
room  in  great  agitation.  The  senrant  asutn 
Mr.  Penruddock  to  a  sofa  by  the  tablr,  aa^ 
iheu  left  the  apartment.  A  long  silence  •'iw^*"' 
both  were  unable  to  speak,  and  the  int<tv«'* 
being  granted  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Penniii<^o<* 
Sir  Etlward  did  not  attempt  to  break  thf  ^^^^ 
pause,  which,  however,  was  more  oppressiw  "* 
his  in>petuous  temper,  than  to  the  subdued  mio'' 
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th«  vinter :  Sir  £dward,  however,  was  the 
to  commence  the  conversation,  and  it  ap- 
"peared  to  be  involuntarily. 

"  We  are  once  more,  Mr.  Penruddock,  under 

Ihe  same  roof,"  said  he,  and  in  a  lower  voice  he 

added,  "  It  does  not  fall,   and  end  at  once  our 

crimes  and  miseries."     This  was  not  intended 

for  the  ear  of  Mr.  Penruddock,   but,   low  as  it 

^    IfjBa  spoken,  he  caught  the  words,  and  replied — 

^^^■»\V'hen   thb  interview  is  over,    I   care   mot 

^^^■|Soon  the  life  which  I  have  home  so  long  in 

^^mx»w  and  despair  is  ended — save  on  one  sub- 

^jecl — this  world  has  no  care,  no  concern,  that 

laires  my  interference ;  and  it  will  be  a  bliss* 

event  that  releases  this  worn-out  frame.  You. 

Kdtvard,  I  rejoice   to   see,  have  not  been 

on  so  heavily." 

Sir  Edward  paced  the  room  with  hasty  and 

a^tated  steps,  at  length  he  stopped,  saying — 

Mr  Penruddock,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  think  of 

the  forms  of  society  ;  that  we  should  meet  again 

in  this  world  appears  to  me  most  strange  and 
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unnatural.  You  requested  the  interview,  ] 
the  kindness  to  explain  your  motive,  that 
hour  may  not  be  prolonged^*' 

•*  If  misfortune  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
mity,  we  have  reason  indeed  for  our  estmii 
ment.     I  know  no  other  subject  of  disi 
and  it  would  remove  some  portion  of  that 
which  weighs  on  me  so  hea\Tly,  if  we  were 
more  friends."' 

"  Friends ! — Friends !  Do  I  not  owe  ail  in; 
wretchedness, — all  my  days  of  blighted  !»?• 
piness, — the  loves  of  my  early  years  twice  ctowb 
by  your  baleftil  presence ;  and  now  you  taUi  of 
being  friends !" 

"  Twice !     I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  Ed- 
ward." 

"  Did    I    not    conquer    the   love  I  ^^  "' 
Florence  ?'* 

Mr.   Penruddock    turned    still   paler  rt^ 
name,  while  it  was  only  by  a  strong  0i 
could  retain  any  composure. 

*'  Did   I  not  relinquish   my  »weet  nMty* 
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cousin,  though,  heaven  knows,  how^  fondly,  how 
^Hrvently  I  loved  her .'  Did  not.  my  romandc 
^Blly  prefer  the  happiness  of  hiin  I  called  my 
friend,  to  my  own?  and  by  such  act  I  destroyed 
both  dear  injured  Florence  and  myself.  While 
a  third/'  he  added,  and  bis  voice  was  hoarse 
rith  emotion,  while  his  countenance  bore  evi- 
jncc  to  his  frightful  agitation,  "  was  also  your 
I" 

Just  heaven !"  said  Mr.  Penruddock,  rising 

ith  an  energy  which  in  his  state  of  extreme 

ess  seemed  supernatural,     "  Just  heaven! 

you  cannot, — you  dare  not !  insinuate  that  your 

nzied  jealousy  was  founded  in  reason  !     You 

not  say  that  Carhna  was  false,  or  that  I  bo- 

yed  her?" 

Sir  Edward  replied,  scornfully,  "  Your  ques- 

on  needs  no  answer.   We  had  never  met  under 

one  roof  had  such    been  now  my   impression. 

But  how  does  that  avail  me  ?    Is  not  my  happi- 

neas  still  wrecked  ?    la  not  Carlina  as  strictly 

ivorced  as  if  the  law  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
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tence?  And  is  not  that  angel  Floren«? 
tomb  of  your  ancestors,  or  rather,  is  she  not  in 
heaven  ?  And  was  not  all  this  misery  caused  by 
the  folly  of  Carlina>  and  your  own  genseleas  coo* 
duct?  Ever  prone  to  believe,  what  we  were  «P 
ready  to  inculcate,  that  you  were  superior  to 
all;  it  was  your  own  pride,  William  Pennid 
dock,  that  has  caused  all  this  misery,— yo« 
own  pride  and  self-esteem." 

Mr.  Penruddock  made  no  reply,  his  raonwa- 
tary  energy  was  over,  and  he  was  ever  ready  ^^ 
admit  that  his  errors  were  the  cause  of  ih'' 
calamity  that  had  destroyed  the  happiness  of» 
many  who  were  most  dear  to  him ;  it  was  e»lT 
when  the  fame  of  another  was  questioned,  •!••' 
he  felt  equal  to  the  denial  of  more  than  impni- 
dence ;  he  was  too  ready  to  blame  himself  m 
not  attending  to  the  gentle  remonstrances  of  W 
wife. 

'*  And  now,*'  continued  Sir  Edward,  "'"*y 
I  ask  the  motive  for  this  intrusion  ?" 

'•  It  is  at  the  desire  of  one  whose  wish  oufli> 
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to  be  more  than  sufficient.  It  is  at  the  request 
of  Lady  Meredeth/* 

"  Lady  Meredeth !  She  might  have  chosen 
another  messenger.  Has  she  no  feeling  for  the 
catastrophe  such  intercourse  has  produced  T" 

**  She  has  been  too  keenly  alive  to  the  woe 

that  has  been  inflicted,  for  some  wise  purpo^, 

no   doubt,"   replied   Mr.    Penruddock,  looking 

levoutly   upwards,  "  her  senses    have  sunk  re- 

Ltedly  under  the  misery  that  has  befallen  all 
ihe  loved." 

'•  What  is  her  present  request,  Sir?" 

'*  It  is  fur  her  son  and  yours^  Sir  Edward, 
^ou  are  aware  that  for  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  a  resident  at  Astol.  My  daughter 
and  Evelyn  arc  not  unequal  in  age,  nor  is  it  un- 
natural that  they  should  have  formed  aii  attach- 
ment." 

f  "  You  come,  then,"  said  Sir  Edward^  com- 
pressing his  lips  and  speaking  stdl  more  harshly, 
••  to  propose  a  treaty  of  marriage, — a  union  be- 
tween tlxc  houses  of  Westwell  and  Astol  ?     Am 
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I  right.  Sir  ?     You  wish  a  coaiiectioa  beti 

"  — He  paused  from  m- 


wretchedness  and ' 

bility  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Pen  ruddock  bowed,  but  made  no  reply, 

Sir  Edward  again  paced  the  library,  ibM 
suddenly  addressing  his  companion,  "  Your 
daughter,  ia  she  also  a  party  to  this  request  f 

'*  Undoubtedly  it  is  her  wish  ;  at  lent  shr 
has  given  hei  consent." 

**  Then,  Mr.  Penruddock,  if  all  the  priuci 
pal  personages  are  agreed,  methinks  this  inter- 
view, which  can  be  pleasing  to  neither,  inifhi 
have  been  spai-ed." 

"It  waa  not  my  own  desire ;  the  nrisb  rf 
Lady " 

"Great  God!  William  Penruddock!  ^^^ 
will  you  repeat  the  name  so  abhorrent  to  i>| 

ears,  even  yours "  — He  stopped,  and  ag"" 

paced  the  room. 

•'  So  less  hateful,  you  would  sav,"  said  Mr. 
Penruddock,  mournfully.  **  I  have.  indwJ- 
much  to  lament,  more  than   I  imagined-    ^ 
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why,  Sir  Edward,  you  should  express  such  in- 

iltgnant  emotion  at  the  mention  of  one ' 

'*  Who  is  living  under  your  protection,  whom 
the  roof  of  Astol  shelters !"  exclaimed  Sir  Ed- 
ward, with  bitterness. 

"If   residing  on   my   estate,    and  eating  a 
noreel  of   bread,    and   the   plainest  food,   be 
^■fensive  to  you.  Sir  Edwards  I  regret  it ;  but  it 
^wirer  can  be  denied  her.      And  where  could 
^Be  go,  when  denied  the  shelter    of  her  hus- 
band's roof?" 
^L  •*  There   were   others  in  the   world,   without 
^Kmaining  under  those  waits   that  held  the  de- 
^Wroycr  of  her  happiness,  and  the  life  of  his  wife." 
^-    **  You  try  me  severely,  Sir  Edward.     What 
^^u  say  is  true ;  but  still  there  was  no  guilt  to- 
wrards  you,  and  she  who  is  above  would  pardou» 
even  if  there  were." 

^"  Pardon  the  man  who  still  enjoys  the  society 
the  woman  whose  lolly  destroyed  her  hap- 
piness and  Ufc  !  Curlina  will  laugh  uith  you,  w 
«he  ever  did  at  such  au  idea." 
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'••Carlinawm  never  lai 
Carbna,  I  bebeve,  ever 
never  seen  her  since 
Mr.  Pen  ruddock  pai 
mulous  with  emotion  _  , 
I  Clare  not  think  of,  and 
a  few  momenta  he  spoke  f 
«^hile  Sir  EdwaM,  evide. 
■wertioD.  remained  silen|| 
«»lli"g  ro  admit  that  jfl 
Pable,  but  he  has  no  offe| 

^ward,  may  not  pardon  ail 

been  wretched.  mi«emble,  a 

^y  days  on  earth  cannot,  I 

be  long;  and  I  would   JiJli„ 

'"peace  with  all,   but  most  ^ 

the  companion  of  my  chiJdho* 

ofmyyoufh     r  have  not 

of  my  intention;  the  other 

fused,  I  trust  I  have.     It 

"houldpart;  farewell.  Sir 

'vo.dd  not  wish   to  increj 
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hich  your  generous  nature  will  hereafter  inflict, 
when  you  reflect  on  our  last  meeting,  and  lament 
that  you  could  have  soothed  a  broken  heart,  and 
did  not.  Once  more,  farewell ;  we  shall  meet 
IQ  happier  regions — there  you  will  forgive  me  for 
the  sorrows  of  which  I  have  been  the  partaker, 
as  well  as  the  unfortunate  cause  ; — my  prayers 
shall  ever  be,  as  they  have  been,  for  the  brother 
of  my  heart ! — Farewell !" 

A*  Mr.  Penruddock  spoke  he  moved  towards 
e  door ;  he  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Sir 
ward  suddenly  started,  and  hastening  to  join 
,  he  caught  the  hand  of  Mr,  Penruddock, 
pressed  it  with  fcnour,  saying  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  I  do  forgive,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ; 
and  do  you,  William,  pardon  my  long-cherished 
anger.'*  The  pressure  weis  returoed  by  Mr. 
Penruddock  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  such 
as  he  had  not  experienced  for  years.  Sir  Ed- 
ward then  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  Mr. 
Penruddock  returned  to  Astol. 
Thus  parted  two  who  had  been  attached  as 
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■tara,  tvhiaper  in  lOine  dead  nian'i  eiire 
lis  siil>t{11  quar«;  and  hee'U;  point  out  where, 
ly  answers  ne^iitive,  tni6  joys  abide. 
Ilee'le  say  they  fluwe  not  nn  ttr  uricertaine  tide 
Of  greatness ;  they  caii  uo  ([rma  basis  hare 
ffoa  the  trepidaiioa  uf  a  «rare. 
lor  lurke  they  in  the  carerns  of  the  earili, 
Thenre  atl  the  wealthy  minerals  draw  their  birth. 
To  Guvetoiu  men  to  fatalL 

HiLTER  Rayland  remained  several  weeks  with 
family  at  Paris,  and  then  lefl  them  at  Brus- 
t,  where  they  iuteaded  to  pass  some  months. 
[Another  week  saw  Waller  in  the  heart  of  London, 
It  London  in  its  most  disagreeable  form — 
plonely,  melancholy,  and  desert  edj — not  a  person 
of  fashion  to  b«  seen  ; — the  stillness  seemed  un- 
I  natural ;  all  were  away,  save  those  compelled  by 
laity,  either  of  business  or  lack  of  means,  to 
[reside  among  empty  houses  and  deserted  streets. 
Walter  had  never  before  felt  the  full  meaning  of 
I  Ihe  word  melancholy — he  hail  olleu  thundered 
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fiorth  "  Hence»  vain  deluding  joys,''  ivben  bi 
OBterwas  reading- their  list  of  engagements; 
lie  would  chant,  "  Hail,  divinesl  mekocholy 
and  "  Join  with  them  calm  peace  and  cjuiili 
in  the  most  cheering  tone  imaginable,  so  as  1 
inspire  all  who  heard  him  with  mirth  and  gaiety 
but  never,  never  before  had  he  felt  the  presrat 
of  the  goddess  whom  ho  wooed ;  but  now  h 
really  did  feel   au  unpleasant   sensation  iriiill 
pacing  the  hot,  silent,  and  empty  streets.    Hi 
was  compelled  to  wait  a  few  days,  to  send  tool 
papers  to  his  father ;  and  his  only  annuetBev 
was  to  think  of  Laura,  and  anticipate,  in  iclrt* 
the  time  when  he  should  be  tlie  guew  of  Si* 
Edward  at  Westwell ;  —  then  he  could  reneiriii 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pen  ruddock  and  his  ^ 
mily  ;  and  then    ho  doubted  not  that  hb  sui' 
would  be  accepted  :  he   had  learned  from  W 
Edward  that  the  inhabitants  of  Astol  remain*^ 
in  the  same  secluded  state,  so  there  could  be  ^ 
fear  of  another  suitor.     While  walking  up  'i" 
comparatively  empty  foot-path,   now  castiog  > 
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lance  at  the  shops,  decked  out  with  old  finery 
id  old  fashions,  and  now  venting^  his  bile  on 
le  dilatory  proceedings  of  his  father's  steward, 
was  with  no  small  joy  that  he  was  interrupted 
a  shake  of  the  hand,  and — "  In  the  name  of 
11  the  gods.  Waller,  what  brinors  you  to  town  at 
is  unseasonable  and  unfashionable  time?" 
irsit  from  the  lips  of  Philip  Deverell. 

I  may  ask  the  same  question  of  you,  Phil/* 
»plied   Walter,    returning    his    greeting    with 
rarroth.     "  Why  are  you  here  at  this  horridly 
Irulgar  and  antiquated  time  ?" 
"  •  My  vocation,  Hal — 'tis  my  vocation.'  " 
"  1    rather  thought  it  had  been  your  vaca- 
lonr 
•'  Not   to  me,  alas! — Alas! — what  the  devil 
I  talking  of;  let  me  rather  thank  the  gods 
td  thee,  Walter  Rayland,  for  my  present  sojourn 
this  deserted  town  ;  why,  man,  'twill  be  the 
making  of  me!" 

■'  Will  it? — then  I  wish  you  joy,  Phil,  from 
ly  heart ; — any  prospect  of  preferment  V^ 
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•'  PrdbnDOBt  I— Mr.  Rayland,  1  see  ibe  mb 
-—look  how  they  gUiter  in  my  sight ; — \mt  vhal 
a  fool  you  have  bceti,  Walter ! — I  gave  you  credit 
for  bold  generalship,  or  else  I  was  mistalkfli  in 
ray  idea  of  your  heart  being  entangled  at  that 
dg-end-of-the- world  place." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Walter,  wink 
an  undefinable  and  unpleasant  sensatiou,  iwk 
as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  penadedhi* 
whole  frame. 

"*  What  do  I  mean  ! — Why,  is  it  possible  thu 
you  have  not  heard  all  the  news  of  the  forert ' 
Why,  I  mean  marriages  and  aettlemeats.  aii<< 
such  like  entertainments ;  but  we  will  not  talk 
of  these  things  in  the  street.  Mum's  the  ww 
with  U9  lawyers.  Come  with  roe,  and  at  »y 
chambers  we  will  talk  it  over  at  onr  leisure i 
that  is,  if  yoii  can  still  cat  lawyer's  fare." 

They  aoon  arrived  at  Philip's  chambers,  whkb 
were  evidently  improved  in  si«e  and  comW'^ 
and  spoke  of  briefd  numerous  and  well  {)tid> 
Walter  congratulated  the  young  barrister  on  ^' 
alteration  he  saw. 
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I  may  thank  you  for  it.  Sir  Walter  of  the 

*  *' 

Me  !— What  have  I  do  with  it  V 

'  Every  things — your  nonsensical  freak,  as  I 

it,  the  first  moniing  after  we  got  settled 

the  forest,  and  the  breakfast  was  not  ready 

me  when  I  was  ready  for  it,  has  been  the 

ng  of  me,   Walter.     I    shall   be   a  great 

fWith  all  my  heart,"  said  Walter,  laughing ; 
it  now  dismiss  your  greatness  for  a  season, 
ll^g^l  tell  mc  all  about  it ;  and  wherefore  you  give 
^k  more  credit  than  I  dare  take  on  myself  till 
B|a  explain,  lest  i  be  shorn  of  my  borrowed 
flumes  ?" 

E**  No  fear  in  this  case — all's  safe — ^you  iotro- 
ced  roe  lo  Mr.  Penruddock,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock  has  made  me  his  Attorney  General, 
which  I  expect  will  be  as  good  a  thing  for  me, 
as  the  Attorney  Generalship  of  Lord  Eldon  was 
to  him." 

ia  is  news  indeed  !^ — but  how  can  so  re- 
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timi  a  man  as  the  master  of  the  Ai 
have  the  power  you  seem  to  anticipate?  or 
can  he  have  to  do  with  law?"  asked  WaH 
while  a  creeping  dread  of  something  disagn 
able  came  over  him. 

••  Why,  in  the  first  place,  now  he  looks 
hun  Bgain>  be  finds  a  lawyer  is  wanted  lo  set! 
right  on  bis  domain ; — this  will  be  great  pit 
and  little  trouble." 

"  Are  these  things  in  your  way?    I  tl 
barrister  had  no  conceni  with  such  law  affaii 

''  Listen,  and  I  will  explain.  Two  rich 
sons  do  me  tl>e  honour  to  call  me  their  friei 
and  consult  me  respecting  some  law 
requisite  at  the  present  moment,  they  being 
completely  ignorant  of  everything  relative  tbei 
as  if  they  were  bom  but  yesterday.  Tins 
ness  not  exactly  appertaining  to  me,  I  tu 
a  solicitor,  who,  either  out  of  gratitude,  or  i 
appreciating  my  ability,"  said  he,  laugl 
"  has  covered  my  table  with  briefs.  It  >* 
trifling  matter  to  have  the  directiou  of 
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deeds,  estates — and  then  this  marriage 

?nt.     When  two  great  estates  meet,  there 

lys  employment  for  lawyers  !*' 

'"Walter  had  some  difficulty  to  summon  courage 

ifficient  to  inquire  whose  marriage  settlement 

meant ;  and  he  had  more  difficulty  to  sup- 

lus  feelings  when  Philip  answered — Miss 

iniddock's.     Fortunately,  the  young  lawyer 

too    fully   occupied  with    his   enumeration 

the  benefits  he  expected,  to  notice  the  im- 

^n  these  words  bad  made  on  his  auditor, 

that  Walter  was  able,  with  tolerable  com- 

ire,  to  inqtiire  the  name  of  the  fortunate  per- 

who  was  to  possess  the  estates  of  Astol,  and 

in  the  affections  of  the  heiress. 

You  played  me  a  devilish  trick  there,  Wal- 

;   I  was  fool  enough  to  lay  a  wager  that  you 

rid  be  the  happy  man.     You  who  were  there 

mnot  tell  how  long,  but  certainly  long  enough 

win  a  host  of  heiresses;  and  that  abominable 

Arthur  laughed  me    to   scorn,    when    he 

:keted  my  twenty  guineas, — they  were  not  so 
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plentiful  Mfith   me  just  then.      But  to 
your  question  : — the  bridegroom  elect  has  lit 
need  of  the  estate*,   for  he  is  all  too  rich 
now,  at  least  his  father  is,  and  they  have 
me  their  title-deeds  and  rent-roll,  so  I  have  ill 
MlUtf  to  direct  also ;  but,  however,  the  k 
is  a   Mr.  Meredeth,  only  son  and  heir  to 
Edward  Meredeth,   of  Weslwell  Park,  in 
county  of  Hants,  and  Merry  Wood  Dale,  in 
North,  besides  half  a  hundred  minor  places." 

"  Stop,  Philip  !  I  do  believe  you  have  bei 
quizzing  me  all  this  time.  I  have  been  ti 
Travelling  companion  for  several  monliis  ofo 
Edward  Meredeth,  nor  is  it  many  weeks  ant 
we  separated;  and  do  you  think  it  probable 
would  not  have  mentioned  this,  particularly  wh 
I  informed  him  of  our  forest  freak,  and  acqti 
ance  with  the  Astol  family  ?" 

*'  Can  there   be  two    baronets  of 
name  ?" 

•'  No.     I   mean  the  Meredeths  of 
and  I  am  now  on  my  journey  to  Merry' 
Dale." 
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**  And  did  he  never  speak  of  this  alliance  ?" 

ever." 

It   is  strange,  certainly,  but  nevertlieless 

Irue,**  said  Deverell,  rising  and  opening  a  desk, 

from   which    he   brought  a   parchment,  saying, 

"  Look  there.   "And  VV'alter,  with  dismay,  read 

^be  preamble,  full  of  strange  words  and  sen* 

^knces,   tending   to  prove  the  assertion  of  the 

lawyer,,  that  these  were  the  marriage  arUoles 

tvreen 

"  Look,  Walter, — here  is  Evelyn  Meredeth, 

.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Meredeth, 

net,  of  Westwell  Park,  Merry  Wood  Dale, 

. ;  and  here  is  Laura  Penruddock,  presump- 

heiress  of  Aslol  Manor,  and  divers  otlier 

Is  that  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  said  estates, 

lOrs,  &c.,  but  of  which  I  find  he  knows  no 

more  t  han  Adam,  as  they  came  to  him  after  the 

death  of  bis  wife,  when  he  had  forsworn  the  vanities 

f  this  life.   To  think  that  a  man  shouhl  grrieve  so 

a  woman !  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  wish 

wife  ia  heaven, — but  to  wish  one  out  is  most 
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uncommon,  and  to  make  such  a  iuss  becatbe 
one  has  taken  )ier  departure  is  rather  singokr. 
But,  however,  you  are  convinced  now,  I  bo|«. 
that  my  information  is  correct  ?'* 

"  It  appears  so.     But  your  room  is  warm  waA 

close,  and  those  d d  parchment*  haw?  such 

a  musty  fragrance,  that  I  must  have  water  v 
wine  to  sweeten  my  senses,  and  clear  ray  U2 
derstanding." 

"  Here,  Dixon,  bring  some  wine;  you  jIwu 
not  drink  water  while  we  are  discoursing  of  tto 
alliance.  Why,  Walter,  are  you  ill?  Heff. 
bring  water  with  the  wine.  There,  take  tli* 
water  first  and  the  wine  al\cr,  one  w31  qualify 
the  other.  What  a  precious  la%vyer  you  (waU 
make — not  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  parchro«»t' 

"  It  is  this  devilish  sultry  town  ;  you  knoww 
old,  Phil,  that  the  air  of  London,  in  the  s^"" 
mer,  was  obnoxious  to  me." 

♦*  Then  next  week  I  shall  be  on  my  foa^l  " 
Astol  Manor — will  you  be  my  compan; 
let  mc  introduce  you,  as  once  you  did  nio ' 
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i  shall  be  far  in  the  north,  where  most  pro- 
f"  I  shall  meet  the  intended  bridegroom^  in 
Umse  of  his  father." 

Wy  new  client  writes  me  word  that  we  are 
loquaintance ;  I  shame  to  say  that  I  hare 
l^en  a  great  man''s  son  ;  that  is  not  the  way 
te  in  the  world,  is  it,  Walter?" 
^ot  exactly.  However,  as  you  appear  now 
^  in  the  right  road  to  fame  and  richer, 
11  leave  you ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  may 
t  again." 

lAfl  I  have  those  musty  parchments,  the 
;rance  of  which  is  so  offensive  to  you,  and 
ightiul  to  mc,  to  prepare  in  all  haste,  I 
tt  e'en  let  you  go ;  so  farewell  for  the 
int." 

Poor  Walter  Rayland,  for  the  first  time  in 

life,  was  really  unhappy,  and  when  the  uior- 

came  he  wad  in  no  humour  to  trifle  with 

gay  spirits  of  the  light-hearted    lawyer. — 

iving  word  he  should  be  in  town  the  next 

rode   a    few   miles    in    the  country. 
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and  sought  to  still  the 
lore  in  the  bustle  and 
town.  Yes,  gentle  read4 
mantic  as  to  gaUop  dowii 
amid  the  oonhision  of  the  M 
he  endeavoured  to  lose  t 
sweei  Laura  Pennidd< 
and  after  sailing  for  severe! 
men  (East  and  West),  A 
traders,  with  colliers  fr 
derland,  he  at  length 
galloped  some  twenty  miles 
try ;  and  when  the  dusk  ofj 
had  to  seek  a  shelter 
he  galloped  home  again  j 
some  road-side  iun  to 
and  a  bottle  of  bad  wine; 
indigestion,  the  other  a  vio] 
told  PliiUp  Deverell  the  nexl 
served  to  pass  the  time, 
tisual  depression.  His 
posed,  after  such  a  day. 
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lrottbl«l  with  sleep;  and  when  he  did  forget 
him-Helf  it  was  not  in  soft  repose,  no,  the  "  night- 
hag  "  paid  him  a  visit,  and  told  of  gallant 
doings  in  the  bowers  of  Astol.  He  was  aroused 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  entrance  of  his 
youog  legal  friend,  exclaiming,  as  he  shook  him 
by  the  arm  as  it  lay  listlessly  on  the  bed-clothes, 
••  Walter  !  Walter  1  where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
I  sought  you  all  day  long,  with  one  who  wished 
most  ardently  to  greet  you." 

••  If  you  seek  me  three  hours  hence  you  will 
6ad  me  at  breakfast.  I  am  tired  and  in  no 
'ein  for  talking/' 
*•  Vou  must  listen,  though,  and  answer  me, 
ikotvrithstanding.  Three  hours  hence  I  It  is  eleven 
;  what  the  devil  is  come  over  you?  you  were 
wont  to  greet  the  lark.  No,  no!  rise  up, 
r  Walter  of  the  Forest,  and  listen  while  I 
relate  a  tale  of  the  real  Simon  Pure,  the  verit- 
ible  Knight  of  the  Woods  that  is  to  be.  Oh 
alter!  Walter!  why  did  you  not  make  hay 
bile  the  sun  shone,  and  not  let  a  little  pert  bop- 
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of  niy-thutnb  hop  in  before  you.  Oh 
Walter  t  but,  however,  this  is  not  what  I  cunt 
to  say ;  ray  errand,  at  this  untimely  hour.  v« 
to  tpll  you  that  yesterday  I  was  introduced  I 
EveljTi  Meredoth,  Esquire,  and  heir  of  W«# 
well,  in  Hants,  Merry  Wood " 

"  Spare  me  the  repetition,"  said  Walter,  ooi 
thoroughly  aroused,  '*  and  proceed  with  jfWi 
tale." 

•'  And  such  a  tale !    Walter,  you  shall  gw* 
who  this  young  'squire  is,  this  Evelyn 
deth,  heir  to " 


'*  Go  on,  pray  \  What  of  hira  V 
"  Why  he  is  an  old  acquaintance, 
old  friend  with  a  new  face ;  only  we  ^ 
ha]i{)en  to  know  him  by  name  !  We  had  irf 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  honour  of «« 
introduction.  Now  guess,  Sir  Walter  o(  ^ 
F«)rest." 

"  You  are  preparing  me  for  some  ludicroui 
acquaintance.  Is  it  the  short  fat  youogo*^ 
in  that  eternal  plum-coloured  coat,  thaimw^ 
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inst  us  so  often  at  Richmond,  af^er  he 
taken  off  the  said  coat^  and  put  on  a  pink 
letr 
Wide  of  the  mark.     Go  on." 
Then,  perhaps,  it  is  the  young  nrian  who 
ic  bowing  to  us  at  Sir  James  Melley's,  and 
{ged    to    know   if  we   were  cousins   to    his 
linf 
»•  No»  no,  no  !'* 
The  sickly-looking  lad  at  the  fancy  ball, 
night  before  we  planned  our  delectable  forest 
?,  whom  you    ran    against  and  knocked 
I,   with   the  ice  he   was   carrying   to  the 
of  Whirlpool ;  when  he  turned  out  to 
a  fire-brand,  and  was  going  to  challenge  you, 
but  his  Grace  of  Whirlpool  interfered,  and  would 
tve  no  names  mentioned  ?" 
^hilip  shook  his  head. 

Then  I  can  guess  no  more;  there  are  so 
many  silly,  ridiculous  young  men  who  have 
sought  an  introduction,  that  I  might  guess  all 
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''And  all  night  too,  and  yet  be  as  far  off  m 
y6u  are  novr." 

"  Then  why  the  devil  torment  me  with 
guessing  ?" 

••  To  give  you  the  pleasure  of  a  surjiriff" 
Philip  hummed  a  few  notes,  as  he  said,  lo  grt 
the  right  tune»  and  then  sang — 

Hare  jrnu  not  heftrd  *  ttile  of  u]<l, 
When  a  g^ffj  Ud  wai  a  Knight  Mhoy  ? 

•*  No,  indeed,"  replied  Walter,  laugbing- 
"  And  now  I  must  ring,  without  you  incline  to 
play  valet?" 

<'  No,  don't  ring  just  yet ;  but  in  sober  ad- 
ness  I  will  relate  the  truth.  The  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Meredeth,  Baronet,  Evelyn  M?"- 
,leth " 

•'  1  know  all  the  rest,  heir  and  so  forth;  g" 
on,  and  say  who  he  is.*' 

•*  Verily,  your  old  acquaintance  and  friend- 
chum — crony — and  attendant;  neither mortn^*' 
less  than  the  gipsy  boy,  whom  you  tool^  '" 
your  wise  head, — I  mean  what  1  say,— top>''^ 
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aize.  Sir  \\  alter !  and  a  brave  act  it  iras  for  mj 
benefit/' 

**  00  be  serious.     You  are  romancing  oow  ? 
**  It  is  a  romance,  but  not  of  nay  making. 
Bdt  *  aprouse  ihee,  my  merr}'  man,*  and  I  will 
tell  thee  all  1  know." 

In  wonder  and  astonishment  that  almost  de- 
ived  Waller  of  the  poxver  of  dressing,  he 
cd  the  direction  of  Philip,  and  they  were 
after  seated  at  the  breakfast  table;  one  all 
iety  to  hear,  the  other  quite  as  ready  to  tell. 
Your  old  protegee  is  very  grateful,  and 
s  highly  of  your  kind,  generous  temper  ; 
thinks  you  a  *  rara  avis ;'  but  he  has  seen 
•y  little  of  the  world,  so  be  not  too  proud." 
•  And  do  you  seriously  mean  to  say,  and  ex-^ 
pect  me  to  believe,  that  the  boy  we  picked  up  in 
our  forest  camp  is  to  be  (he  husband  of  Laura 
Penruddock  ?'* 

*'  I  do,  most  seriously." 

**  He  is  a  child  to  her." 

"  No  such  very  great  difference;  she  is  nut 
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qtiito   niDcteen,  and    he — too  youn*  !o 
nience  Benedict  certainly — ^is  some  twelvi 
younger." 

"  Eighteen  ! — not  eighteen,  ridiculowi 
PenruJdock  might  sconi  the  puny  boy 

**  Miss  Penruddock  does  not  scorn  the  jrt 
boy.  You  forget.  Sir  Walter,  the  changt  1 1 
years  will  make  in  a  growing  boy.  I  doo^  i 
tend  to  say  that  this  young  squire  of  the  Wm 
land  race  is  equal  to  any  one  of  our  wet 
foresters,  save  in  the  matter  of  rank  and  IbrtulJ 
I  don't  presume  to  make  comparisoM,  or 
would  say,  this  gentle  gipsy  is  not  to  I*  f** 
pared  either  to  Sir  Walter  of  the 
Counsellor  Deverel,  but  he  is  a  dgliti 
looking  lad,  notwithstanding.'* 

'•  A  lad  ! — a  sightly  lad,  for  Laura  ?^^ 
dock!" 

**  Well,  well,  what  signifies  woixls  ?-*li 
is  very  handsome,  only  a  little  too  youug 

"  Too  young  indeed.'' 
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"  Why,  Walter,  I  shall  begin  to  conceive  you 

not  so  indifferent  as  I  said  you  were.     Take 

advice,  enter  the  lists  and  contest  the  fieltl 

this  young  sprig  of  a  forester." 

**  I  shall  enter  into  no  contest  with  a  boy !" 

.Walter,  haughtily.     Deverel  said  no  morv^ 

"^^they  soon  after  separatetl. 

Waller's  reflections  were  not  of  a  consoling  ua- 

ire ;  he  could  not  question  the  account  given 

Philip,  who  was  too  acute  and  clear-sighted 

be  deceived  ;  above  all,  there  were  the  parch- 

its,  absolute  proof  that  Laura  was  certainly 

nDg  to  be  married,  though  they  did  not  so  ex- 

:lly  prove  that  the  gipsy-boy  was  her  intended 

ridegroora,  or  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  EA- 

;  but  when  he  recalled  many  circumstances 

lat  struck  him  as  singidar  in  his  companion, 

_irheu  they  resided  at  Astol,  and  also  in   their 

Virst  introduction,  these,  added  to  the  agitation 

betrayed  by  Mr.  Penruddock  when  the  boy  gave 

|lhe  letter  that  procured  him  permission  to  re- 

maiDj  and  bis  extreme  anxiety  not  to  leave  the 
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Manor  (Touse  with  Waller,  all  s 
that   the  account  given  by  Deverel  was  co(j 
What    surprised   hnn    more   than   all  wai 
!i])ceiJ  with  which  all  this  had  been  arrai 
Sir  Kdward  certainly  had  no  ideas  on  the 
jcct  when  they  parted  at  Venice,  ouly  two' 
months,  scarcely  that ;  and  yet  they  had 
ilrcided  on    everything,    and    the    sctikl 
were   far  advanced  !     Walter   reflected  on 
journey  northward,  with  very  different  fe* 
to  what  he   had  anticipated.      lu  a   few  « 
they  were,  if  Sir  Edward  had  not  altcr« 
intention,  to  be  at  Westwell,  what  Walter 
so   earnestly   desired.     Now   he   would 
avoid    the    >~isit   altogether;    but    I 
that,  without   betraying  his  disappoiniroent 
slighted  love  ?     Laura  had  given  him  ao 
to  suppose  his  attentions  were  unpleasant 
the  contrary,  Walter,  without  any  great  »i 
of  vanity,  might  suppose   he  was  not  in(lilT< 
to  the  young  heiress :  however,  it  was  uselrti 
waste  time  on  conjectures  on  ivhat 
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altered,  and  the  rejected  suitor  set  forward  on 

Hli  journey  to  the  north. 

^^Sir  Edward  Meredeth  received  him  with  un- 

THgned  kindness  and  unabated  spirits.  He  was 
a  complete  eni^rma  to  Ray  land,  who  could  not 
disguise  his  own  emotions,  and  was  unable  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  Sir  Edward  being,  as 
be  appeared,  the  truest  votary  of  mirth,  and  yet 

^^^e    sufferer   he    had    reason    to   beUeve   him. 

^■ever  once  did  he  aUude  to  his  son,  Laura,  or 
Astol.  It  was  most  extraordinary,  in  the  opinion 
of  Walter  Rayland,  who  could  scarcely  give  a 
thought  to  any  other  subject,  and  many  a  joke 
be  had  to  endure  from  the  guests  of  Sir  Edward 
on  his  bad  sportsmanship  —  he  whose  gun 
rarely  failed  to  kill,  now  sometimes  passed  the 
morning  without  one  shot. 

The  time  was  nearly  expired  for  their  stay  at 

^Merry  Wood  Dale  ;  the  guests  were  beginning 
to  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  still  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  secret.  Walter,  if  he  had  not 
aeen  the    documents,   and   knew   by   Deverel*-* 
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manner  that  he  waa  serio 
all  as  a  jest.  At  first  he  i 
to  commence  the  eubject, 
to  it  in  the  slightest  wa 
have  surmised,  from  his 
had  ever  had  either  wife  o 
preparing  for  retnova]  to  ^ 
Walter  could  find  an  oppc 
the  Biihject  that  wholly  en 

"  You  are  strangely  al 
«aid  Sir  Edward,  as  they 
rapid  pace  In  the  barone 
"  what  have  you  done  wi 
that  in  you  were  so  natura 
of  many?  Your  hilarity 
sion  in  others,  but,  like  t 
the  sun,  gare  light  and  lit 

"  You  are  appearing  in 
wise,"   returned   Walter, 
never  said  anything  to  mc 
flalten.'' 

"  Ib  it  flattery  to  tell  a 
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S  health  and  a  good  conscience  ? — that  is  the 
total  of  my  commendation.  Vou  are  young, 
ood  health,  and  nature  has  given  you  one  ot 
greatest  blessings — a  disposition  to  enjoy 
Bireets  of  life,  and  make  light  of  the  bitter. 
►  short  interlude  of  melancholy,  for  1  truot  it 
Hkshort,  has,  I  hope,  no  deep  source  ?" 
^Bter  made  no  reply,  and  Sir  Edward  con- 

^Bb  shall  want  your  gayest  smile:?  and 
1^  mien  at  WestweU,  which  will  be  for  a 
le  a  scene  of  merriment.  My  son — by 
i,  I  am  not  certain  if  I  ever  mentionetl 
that  I  had  such  a  relative,  though  you 
ippose  it  by  what  occurred  at  that  Italian 
but  now  it  is  necessary  that  this  you i it; 
>uld  be  introduced  to  the  worlds  more 
icularly  as  he  is  fool  enough  to  wish,  at  the 
of  nineteen,  or  rather  younger,  to  en- 
himself  with  a  wife,  and  this  wife  elect 
Id  acquaintance  of  yours,  Walter.  I  wish 
fcven  you  had  secured  her  for  yourself:  by 
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which  I  felt  certain  was  a  sufficient  introduce 
to  Astol"  \ 

' '  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  an  opportuj 
for  presenting  it.  Mr.  Penruddock  would  i 
ther  see  strangen  nor  receive  letters."         j 

Sir  Edward  did  not  forget  his  own  slnrng' 
junction,  nor  the  oath  taken  by  Evehm 
wished  to  ftscertain  if  his  son  had  held 
mise   sacred.     Walter's    recital   gave   him 
satisfaction,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  c 
more  kindly  feeling  towards   Evelyn,  m  it 
evident  that  he  had  made  every  exertion  to  rt 
using  the  document.  ^ 

"  And  what  impression,"  asked  Sir  Edwi 
"  did   the  manners   and   conversation  of 
Meredeth  give  you — you  must  have  discff 
that  he  was  not  in  his  real  character 

"  We  all  decided  on  that  before 
an  hour  in  our  camp.  What  do  I  think  of  hi* 
— it  is  two  years  since,  and  if  you  call  himl 
boy  now,  what  must  he  have  been  then  .'" 
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Your  opinion,  evidently,  is  not  favourable  ?*' 

You  are  much  mistaken  ;  I  was  considering 

much  superior  he   might  now  be  to  the 

3^  men,  as  be  was  then  to  boys  of  his  age. 

feought   him  8  remarkably  clever,  talented. 

intellectual  person,  with  a  strong  tinge  of 
fsnce,  extremely  sensitive,  and  prone  to  dwell 
lie  mournful  side  of  life." 
^liat  was  not  the  disposition  either  of  his 
H|  or  myself/' 

P^rom  what  you  have  related  of  his  history, 
l%ild  say  it  was  circumstances  and  education 

made  him  so  different  :  had  he  Ijeen  the 
jBhed  heir  of  WestwcU,  and  the  petted  child 
Ir  Edward  Meredeth,  he  might  have  been  as 
t«nted  and  uniotcllectual  as  he  is  now  the 

I 

rUliank  you  for  the  compliment,'*  said  Sir 

rmrdt  laughing.      "  But  you.  Waller,  would 

Lbeeo  far  more  to  my  taste.     When   I  ser 

*  '^thcr,  1  will  propose  an  exchange — 

*  Would  I  ooQld  bare  his  Harry  sad  b«  mine !  " 


During  the  journey,  Sir  Edward  iuton 
Walter  of  the  brief  interview  he  had  viith 
Penruddock,  and  its  consequences,  addiag, 
lie  must  and  would  endeavour  to  conquer 
emotion  that  came  over  him  at  the  reroenibR 
of  past  events  and  past  happiness^ 


I 
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Your  opinion,  evidently,  is  not  favourable  ?" 
You  are  much  mistaken  ;  I  was  considering 
much  superior  he  might  now  he  to  the 
jroung  men,  as  he  was  then  to  boys  of  his  age. 
I  thought  him  a  remarkably  clever,  talented, 
and  intellectual  person,  with  a  strong  tinge  of 
romance,  extremely  sensitive,  and  prone  to  dwell 
OD  the  mournful  side  of  life." 

"  That  was  not  the  disposition  either  of  his 
mother  or  myself." 

**  From  what  you  have  related  of  his  history, 
I  should  say  it  was  circumstances  and  education 
lliat  made  him  so  difTerent :  had  he  been  iht^ 
cherished  heir  of  West  well,  and  the  petted  child 
of  Sir  Edward  Meredeth,  he  might  have  been  as 
uiitalented  aod  unintellectual  as  he  is  now  the 
reverse." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  Sir 
Ed^vard,  laughing.  "  But  you,  Walter,  would 
have  been  far  more  to  my  taste.  When  I  set- 
your  father,  1  will  propose  an  exchange — 
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But.  Evelyn  waited  for  no  introduction.  "  My 
dear  father  !  my  kind  friend !"  burst  from  ^ 
heart  and  lips.  Sir  Edwanl  was  really  aff«?ctfd 
by  his  son's  fervent  greeting,  and  Evelyns  dp- 
lighi  at  renewing  his  intimacy  with  Waller 
proved  that  Walter  was  not  mistaken  when  lu 
termed  him  sensitive.  Had  Rayland  beanl 
the  tale  of  Evelyn's  early  years,  he  would  bate 
felt  no  surprise  at  his  having  a  superabundance 
of  that  troublesome  quality,  and  the  singiiUr 
position  in  which  Sir  Edwar^l  and  his  *on  ap- 
peared would  have  caused  him  less  woodcr. 

"  You  are  very  much  altered,  Mr.  RaylanJ 
said   Evelp,  as   they  were   taking  ibcir  *«' 
after  their  dinner  on  the   first  evening  of  i'^' 
arrival  at  VVestwell. 

••  Exactly  the  same  remark  that  I  made  )«* 
terday,  Walter,"  observed  Sir  Edward, 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  change;  l)"' 
trust  it  is  a  change  for  the  better." 

"  I  have  been  asking  myself  that  question. 
said  Evelyn,  "  and  I  fear  I  have  decided  in  ^^ 
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ive ;  but  when  we  ride  over  to  Astol,  Laura 
Lucy  shall  settle  the  point.    Two  years 
,  long  time — we  can  scarcely  expect  you  could 
lain  unaltered." 

•*  Two  months  is  not,"  observed  Sir  Edward, 
and  the  change  I  perceive  has  taken  place  in 
lat  space." 

"  I  may  ciiange  again  ere  the  same  number 
1'  days  are  passed  and  gone," 

'*  I  trust  you  will.     I  like  not  this  doleful 
train  ;  if  you  patronize  sentiment,  I  shall  for- 
swear your  company.     I  am  a  sworn  enemy  to 
rer)*  thing  of  the  kind." 
Sir  Edward  gave  a  side  glance  at  his  son, 
as  if  to  say,  "  There  is  too  much  of  it  there." 
L     "  Pray,  Mr.  Meredeth,"  asked  Walter,  "  are 
there  many  changes  at  the  Manor  House — are 
1  all  ray  old  friends  and  kind  nurses  well  ?" 
f     **  \  was  not  aware  till  I  arrived  here  to-day 
that  you  were  my  father's  guest,  else  I  should 
hlive  hod  messages  from  all ;  you  were  a  general 
favourite;  only  Mrs.   Weston  gives  you  cre<lit 
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tar  nitlier  embelUshing  any  tale  you  ma; 
redaliag." 

"  Or  what  is  called  shooting  with  a  long  bow. 
How  is  this,  Walter.  I  have  not  found  out 
quality  in  you  ?'* 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,   I    did  mak* 
most  of  the  iniprovenients  that  have  taken  pi 
since  Mr.  Penruddock  commenced  his  si 
seclusion,  and  Mrs.  Weston  was  even 
of  some   that    had   occurred  befoio.     Bn 
young  ladies,  arc  thoy  well  ?" 

"  Laura  I  think  is  not  quite  so  cheerft 
gay  as  she  used  to  be,  but  it  is  only  a 
shade  of  difference ;  Lucy  is  wild  as  ever." 

Kvelyu  proposed  to  call  with  Walter  ai  (^ 
Manor  House  the  next  day,  but  Walter  h 
pressing  wish  to  behold  Laura,  as  the  bet 
of  the  boy  he  had  himself  introduced 
notice,  or  indeed  as  the   betrothed  of  an 
but  himself,  he  therefore  made  some  ^ligl 
cuse ;  adding,  •'  Mr.  Pcnniddock  may  hav 
wish  to  renew  au  intimacy  so  siraugejy  fii 
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on  him,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  intrude  on  any 
one,  particularly  one  who  seems  to  hold  no  very 
favourable  opinion  of  mankind." 

Bvelyn  entered  with  so   much  warmth   into 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Penruddock's  character,  and 
spoke  90  highly — so  enthusiastically  of  his  talents 
and  virtues,  that  Waher  had  no  plea  \eh  for 
^jefusing,  when  Sir  Edward  suddenly  rose,  say- 
^Big»  "  There  will  be   sufiBcient  time  for  these 
^Kimts,"  and  then  proposed  lea.ving    tlie    table. 
^BThe  singularity  of  the  master  of  the  house  being 
the  first  to  move  made  Walter  observe  him,  and 
he  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  tiie  same 
wild   undescribable  expression  of  features  that 
^Bbe  had  before  notice<l  in  Sir  Edwartl ;  and  the 
^fjl^ance  that  the  father  gave  the  son  reminded 
^*  Walter  of  the  feelings  that  were  yet  only  blunted, 
not  destroyed ;  it  was  too  early  to  speak  casu- 
1^  ally  of  events  recalling  such  painful  reminis* 
^Poenoes.     Walter  from  that  time  avoided  men- 
tioning the  Manor    House,  or  its  inhabitants, 
when  Sir  Edward  was  present. 
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Since  th«?  projected  union  between  the  hooi 
of  WcBtwell  and  Astol,  some  attempts  had  \m 
made  to  form  a  communication;  ditche»  ■ 
been  filled  and  brushwood  removed,  so  *s 
leave  a  bridle-path  tolerably  clear  and  o^ 
The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Bdwi 
at  the  Park,  a  messenger  was  despatched  W 
Manor  House,  with  a  letter  and  a  small  I 
for  Miss  Penruddock»  who  was  sitting  f 
Lucy  in  the  sea-turret  The  bright  beamij 
an  autumnal  sun  shone  gaily  into  the  apa 
nient^  giving  a  life  and  brilliancy  to  all  aroui 
save  the  young  mistress  of  the  domjun, « 
silent  and  pensive  appeared  deeply  engi| 
with  some  hidden  abstraction,  from  vhi 
her  companion  vainly  endeavoured  to  drt 
her  attention.  After  a  pause  of  some  dunitl 
Lucy  suddenly  broke  the  silence,  saying,  "  Afti 
all,  Laura,  when  I  think  seriously  on  the 
ject,  I  am  half  inclined  to  jilt  Reuben." 

"  Jill  Reuben  !  "  said  Laura,  looking  up 
surprise,  '*  and  why,  pray  ?" 
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ise  ever  since  these  marriages  have 
i  been  planned  and  arranged,  we  have  been  very 
tlo]orou»  and  pensive;  now  if  this  is  to  last 
through  our  lives,  I  certainly  shall  prefer  to 
remain  as  1  am,  or  rather  as  I  have  been,  for  I 
have  caught  the  infection  from  you,  Laura;  i 
am  not  half  so  light-hearted  as  1  used  to  l>e :  1 
had  an  idea  that  married  life  was  all  happiness 
,d  joy/' 

••So  uo  doubt  you  will  find  it,   Lucy,  you 
ve  been  so  long  and  so  sincerely  attached  to 
ben." 

And  are  you  not  attached  to  Evelyn,  to  Mr. 
eredeth?" 

Laura  made  no  reply,  till  Lucy  repeated  her 

uestion,  when  she  languidly  answered,  *'  Sin- 

y  attached,  to  be  sure  1  am." 

"  My  dear    Laura,'*  said    Lucy,  taking   her 

hand  affectionately,  *'  I  tremble  when  I   think 

that  your  heart  is  not  in  this  business." 

"  I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  think  so, 
Lui^ ;  I  never  was  so  vivid  in  my  enjoyments  as 
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yoo  n^i  but    «rhat  has   Margarot 
•aid  she,  interrupting  herself. 

Margaret,  with  her  usual  quiet  manuer,  placrd 
a  box  and  letter  before  her  mistress  and  re- 
tired. Laura  was  as  ready  as  Lucy  to  sae  tlv 
contents  of  the  parcel ;  the  letter  was  from 
Evelyn,  enclosing  a  small  key,  and  begging  hn 
acceptance  of  the  contents  of  the  casket,  whidi 
contained  a  superb  and  complete  set  of  brilliant^ 

"  These  are  very  splendid,  I  dare  sav,^'  i^ 
Laura. 

•♦  Ob,  no  doubt,"  said  Lucy,  "  or  they  vwii 
not  have  been  sent ;  but  we  are  so  little  used  w 
these  things  we  do  not  know  the  value  of  th«B 
1  will  call  Mrs.  Weston,  she  will  teach  U8  «> 
appreciate  them." 

Mrs.  Weston  spoke  largely  as  to  tbeir  wc*^ 
and  beauty,  declaring  they  were  Car  superior  '<• 
those  possessed  by  Laura's  mother. 

"  And  where  are  those  jewels,  Mrs.  VVesloa 
asked  Lucy. 

"All  locked  up  with  my  Lady's  things,  w^K^ 
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^liave  remained  since  we  lost  her :  I  suppose 

)ur  father  will  have  them   brought  out,   Miss 

lura,  before  your  wedding ;  but  if  he  docs  not 

lotition  them,   1  shall  never  venture  to  do  30. 

But  will  Mr.  Meredeth  be  here  at  dinner  ?' 

'•  No,"  replied  Laura,  "  this  letter  tells  me 
he  will  remain  at  Westwell  all  day." 

When  Weston  had  retired  Lucy  appeared  lo 
lave  caught  the  infection  of  though! fulness  from 
companion,  and  it  was  now  her  turn  to   be 
lilent  and  abstracted.     When    Laura  inquired 
she  were  thinking  of  the  best  way  of  jiltiiijy^ 
[etiben.  she  replied,  "  No,  biit   I  am   ponder- 
ing  on   a   piece   of   information   1    heard    thi^i 
aioming." 

•*  You  are  altered  indeed,"  said  Laura,  laugh- 
*'  to  have  news  one  whole  hour  in  your 
»ssion,  and  keep  it  all  that  time  to  yourself.'* 
••  I'm  not  sure>  though,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  I 
lave  done  wisely  in  mentioning  it  at  all/* 

••  Do  you  mean  to  keep  it  quite  lo  yourself, 
Mcy  ?'• 
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*•  Why.  no ;  who  do  you  think,  Laun,  »  • 
vteJter  at  VVeslwf  11  Park  ?" 

•'  How  can  I  tell;  Evelyn,  1  suppose;  for, 
know  no  other  person  who  goes  there." 

"  I  said  a  visiter;  Mr.  M«»redeth  is  at 
Guess  again." 

•'  Reuben  Banvell?" 

"  Nonsense ! — name  some  other  person." 

•'  How  can  I,  Lucy,  when  we  know 
other ;  you  don't  mean  to  say  my  father's 
on  a  visit  to  Wesiwell  T" 

••  Oh,  no ;  but  we  did  know  some  other 
Hons  a  year  or  two  ago."     A  slight  blusb 
over  Laura's  face ;  ahe  made  no  answrf. 
Lucy  continued, 

•'  Well  then,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  yw 
our  friend  from  the  gipsy  camp,  Mr.  R«yi 
is  now  staying  at  Westwcll." 

The  colour  was  a  little  heightened  in  Uw< 
clieeks  as  she  answered,  "  Then  I  wonder  bf^  m 
not  been  here  to  see  us."  ■' 

«•  Oh,  he  only  arrived   last   night  with  Sir 
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ward.  Mr.  Meredeth's  man  told  Brenner, 
lid  Brenner  told  Margaret,  and  Margaret  told 
,"  said  Lucy,  laughing,  '*  that  Sir  Edward 
id  Mr.  Rayland  were  companions  and  great 
lies  when  abroad,  and  so  I  suppose  he  is 
e  down  now  to  be  bridesman  to  Mr.  Mere- 
■Mhl" 

Laura's  changing  colour  gave  evidence  that 
he  did  consider  this  news  of  some  consequence; 
I  she  busied  herself  with  the  casket,  and  soon 
iter  left  the  turret.  Lucy  sighed  deeply  w  hen 
Aura  led  the  room. 

"  These  are  splendid  baubles/'  said  she,  look- 
^  at  the  casket ;  "  but  I  much  question  if  she 
ould  not  have  found  more  happiness  in  a  lower 
S'ioQ,  at  least,  comparatively  lowly ;  for  the 
'*U*8sorten  thousand  a  year  must  always  be  in 
"perlor  Ufe,"  Lucy  mused  and  reflected  foi* 
re  than  an  hour — a  most  unusual  circum- 
^te.  How  long  these  meditations  might  have 
*titinued  is  uncertfin,  but  her  reflections  were 
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dispelled  by  the  return  of 
she  entered  the  room, 

"  Now,  Lucy,  I've  new 
were  lo  serve  you  as  you  d 
you  puzzling  some  half  an 
and  astonish  you  at  once. 
is  Tuesday — well,  then,  the 
Thursday,  we  are  to  go  to 
\ye  introduced  to  the  world ! 

"  Westwell  Park  !  you  cai 
Weston  is  laughing  at  you  ! 

"  Xo,  indeed;  it  was  i 
Weston  and  Margaret  are  b 
in  directing  our  packages,  t] 
them  up." 

'*  Well,  this  is  astonishing 
sons  most  concerned,  sit  her 
about  it  !  But,  Laura,  are  ; 
at  the  idea — to  be  introducec 

"  I  mean  the  world  at  \V( 
Laura,  laughing ;  "  that  wil 
as  the  world  in  general." 
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!*•  Terrific  enough  for  those  who  never  ex- 
ited to  pass  through  the  park  gates !" 
*•  Pray    how  did    you   expect  to   reach   the 
range>  when  you  became  Mrs.  Banvell  ?     I 
to  tell  you  one  part  of  my  story,*'  said 
t  J  "  there  is  a  sister  of  Sir  Edward's,  some 
fQ  lady,  who  will  be  there  to  receive  us,  and 
the  hostess." 
"  But  how  are  we  to  go  ?"  asketl  Lucy      "  I 
ive  often  heard  Reuben  say  there  is  no  road 
tin  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Manor  house." 
"  I  suppose  my  father  has  arranged  all  this ; 

it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  it." 

But  Lucy  could  think  of  nothing  else;  and 

le  next  day  was  past  in  a  succession  of  hopes 

fears,  terrors  and  surmises. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  visit  was  an  event 

importance  to  two  females  brought  up  in  such 

>mplete  seclusion,  and  who,  since  their  child- 

1,  had  only  seen  two  persons  unconnected 

rith  the  dwelling  in  which  they  resided :  it  so 

rcupied  their  attention,  as  to  keep  them  waking 
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«lunng  the  night,  and  they  neither 


were 


peared  to  advantage  when  1 
that  Reuben,  Mr.  Groves,  and  Brennej 
waiting  to  escort  them  to  ^^'ostwell.  1 
••  Pray,  Reuben,"  said  Lucy,  who  n» 
before  her  companion  to  hare  a  little  goa^ 
her  lover,  "  where  is  Mr.  Meredeth  ?  M 

was  his  duly  to  attend  Miss  PenruddocK 

J 
Cither's  house!"      Lucy  was  scarcely  fl 

when  hifonned  that  law  business  called  hi 

home,  btit  he  hoped  to  meet  them  on  fl 

rival.     And  now,  the  first  time  for  man^ 

thpy  passed  through  the  lodge.     They  m 

iher  of  them  been  accustomed  to  riding,  i| 

Mr.  Penruddock  kept  no  horses 

was  no  fatigue   either  to  Laura  or 

the  clearances  that  had  been  lately  raadol 

forest  enabled  them    to  pursue  their  wall 

out  difficulty.     It  was  a  curious  circumsl* 

see  the  heiress  of  large  estates  proceedin| 

strange  a  manner  lo  the  dwelling  of  her  itil 

bridegroom,   on    foot,    attended   only  by' 
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omestics,  and  two  who  were  only  by  cour- 
tesy entilled  to  the  rank  of  companions.  To 
Reuben,  who  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than 
the  rest,  it  appeared  very  singular ;  but  the  two 
fnaidens  thought  not  of  it ;  they  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  idea  of  the  world  they  wifre 
•bout  to  enter.  Poor  Margaret  complained 
much  to  Brenner  of  the  fatigue  she  was  expe- 
riencing, she  who  had  never  walked  a  mile  for 
the  last  twelve  years ;  and  little  as  she  was  given 
to  talking,  she  now  poured  forth  her  lamenta- 
tions in  tlie  most  copious  manner.  Brenner 
began  to  fear  she  never  would  be  able  to  crm- 
liDue ;  he  was  equally  tired  of  her  complaints, 
and  of  the  weight  that  pressed  heavily  on  his 
arm,  when  to  his  great  joy,  after  they  had  pro- 
ceeded about  fo\ir  miles,  the  forest  glades  were 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  carriage  to  {)as8 
freely,  keeping  a  foot  pace  and  using  caution. 
Xo  Laura  and  Lucy  this  vehicle  was  a  source 
of  wondcTj  which  increased  every  moment  after 
they  had  passed  the  wilder  parts  of  the  fores i. 
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and  began  to  witness  some 

tion  and  habitatioa.     Whei 

a  miVe  ot  two  of  W^twell, 

may  at  the  idea,  of  the  *' 

meet,  and  wasj,  like  Laura, 

**  that "  she  saw.     The  loi 

intervals,  which  at  first  ca] 

of  delight,  were  now  succe< 

tial  farm-bouses^  with  aU  i 

characterialic  appurtenance 

left  the  forest,  the  open  cou 

fore  them,  churches  and  vi 

sioQ.  with  Southampton  aw 

in  the  background^  and  b 

splendid  mansion  of  WestT 

was  too  new  and  entrancing; 

her  delight  in  words.     But 

was  unbounded.     On   ente 

passing   tht*ough  the  park, 

recover  from  these  overpowei 

park  scenery   they  were   a> 

Luey*5  fears  of  the  '*  world  ' 
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all  force,  when  they  stopped  at  tbe  isall  door, 
oth  Laura  and  Lucy  were  greatly  relieved 
lien  they  saw  Evelyn  standing  akme  on  the 
|pps  to  receire  them :  he  was  by  the  i  iiiingi 
an  instant,  and  openiog  the  doer  he  welcooMd 
hem  most  heartily  to  Westweli  "  Draml 
iditira/'  said  he,  as  he  led  her  up  the  steps,  **  I 
thought  you  would  never  be  here  !  I  have  beoi 
vaiting  some  hours,  and  I  wa»  a/raid  to  eocae 
lod  meet  you,  fearing  to  miaa  you  in  the  glades. 
You  tremble,  Laura,  are  you  not  well  ?" 

Oh,  quite  well;  but  1  am  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  so  many  strangers." 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed  at  that  yet.  I 
arranged  with  my  father  to  take  our  guest  out 
in  a  sail,  and  they  will  not  be  home  till  a  late 
linner;  so  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  r«?- 
«?er  and  prepare  for  what  will  certainly  be  a 
irge  party  to  you;  but  ihey  are  all  prepared  to 
»ve  you,  Laura,  and  were  very  unwilling  to  be 
ijbaent  on  your  arrival  Was  I  right  in  per- 
vading them  to  stay  away  ?  '* 
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"  Quite  right ;  and 

being  so  considerate/'' 

When    Laura    and 

refreshment,    and    recoven 

frightj   they    were   conduct 

apartments  prepared   fia 

passed  through   iho  sai 

ficent  staircases,  and  di 

her  mot  her  had  so  ortent^ 

•  his  Laura  was  iguoranff 

her  mother  had  been  the  cl| 

gorgeous  palace,  and  her  l 

mingled  nith  those  painful  j 

she  must  have  fehj  had  she 

of  her  mother's  early  life^H 

Evelvni  accompanied  the^ 

dressing-i-oom,  and  then  entii 

she  had  inspected  the  coi^H 

that  had  arrived  from  Lona8li 

and  he  would  show  her  some 

Weslwell.     Lucy's  opinion,   { 

quite  sufficient  to  decide  w] 


played  that  eTening,  and  whispering  to  Laura 
that  "  loveliness  needed  no  ornament,"  he  left 
her  to  follow  Lucy,  who  was  standing  the  very 
personiScatiou   of  surprise ;  and  Laura  felt   an 

I  equal  degree   of  wonder  at  seeing    two    rather 
pretty  and  very  smart  young   ladies  standing 
beside  Margaret,  who  looked  a  happy,  or,  to 
iipeak    more    properly,   unhappy   coin|x>un(l    of 
patience,  resignation,  and  despair.     There  could 
scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  was   exhi- 
bited in  ihe  quiet,  sedate  demeanour  of  Mar- 
Pgaret,  and  the  showy,  pert,  and  mincing  man> 
ner  of  her  companions.      One  had  a  lilac-co- 
^  loured  silk  dress,  with   a  pink  and  white  toque, 
H  or  something  between  a  toque  and  a  turbHii  : 
^  the  other  was  in  a  light-green  silk,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  lace  and  pink  ribbon  on  her  head,  small 
■  white  lace  aprons,  trimmed  ^vith  ribbon  lo  cor- 
respond with  their  dresses,  lace  collars,  fastened 
with  gay,  if  not  costly,  brooches,  and  glittering 
ioug-drop   ear-rings;    while    Margaret,   with    a 
.  ffown  of  sober  hue,  with  a  cap  of  snowy  white- 
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ness,  fitting  close  to  the 

very  small  portion  of  hi 

muslin  handkerchief  pin 

and  crossed  over  in  front 

A  real  large  white  lawn  a] 

ture  of  neatness  and  nicei 

When  Lucy,  who  was  i 

entered  the  dressing- rooi 

prise  at  beholding  visitei 

she  then  returned  the  coi 

made  with  such  grace  { 

looked  to  Margaret  for 

})lanation,  but  Margaret 

give  either.     Never  verj 

was   absolutely  dumb,  n 

({uiring  glance.      Lucy  i 

necessary  that  some  one 

was  just  commencing  wi 

ladies  would  be  seated,  w 

them  condescended  to  ss 

«irdered  by  the  Countess 

the  young  ladies   from  ^ 
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while  their  looks  seemed  to  say,  '*  Well  for  y 
youDa  ladies,  for  that  elderly  person  would  ne 
know  how  to  arrange  the  iinery  just  sent  dow 

Neither  Laura  nor  Lucy  could  properly 
preciate  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  | 
assortment  which  was  spread  before  them,  i 
there  were  so  many  things  of  which  they  neit 
knew  the  name  nor  the  utility,  that  they  be 
to  feel  the  value  of  the  attendants  provided 
them,  and  to  estimate  the  care  of  the  Count 
When  Laura  had  bestowed  some  time  on 
inspection,  she  returned  to  the  gallery,  wl 
Evelvn  was  in  waiting. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

Wii^re  thrangi  of  knigli  to  and  h 
In  ireedt  ai  peace  ht^h  triumph 
Witli  score  of  ladies,  iirhoM  brig 
Bain  Influence,  and  adjudge  tht 
Of  wit  or  aims,  wliita  boih  caab 
To  via  her  graoe  wbom  all  mm 

"  And  now,  Laura/*  said  Ev( 
dertake  the;  office  of  showman,  i 
as  I  eao  who  all  these  same  ga 
looking  personages  are«  as  me 
the  honour  of  being  ancestors 
stance^  this  is  Lady  Mary  S 
grandmother,  and  here  are  he 
grandfather  Sir  George  loa 
you ;  and  minej,  Sir  Heniy  A 
the  same  kind  aspect ;  and  thif 
tell  ivhothls  is  ?" 

"  Oh,   yei ;    but  my    heart 
than  the  features.     This  is  th 
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tother,  but 


ich 


than  those  at  the 


,'oungei 
Manor  House." 

I"  I  am  told  it  is  a  great  resemblance,  but  this 
Ifou  camiol  know.     This  is  mino — but  very  un- 
like what  she  is  now.** 
"  Now,  Evelyn — is  Lady  Meredeth  living  ?" 
•*  I  fit  can  be  called  living — if  sorrow,  illness, 
and  partial  insanity  can  be  calle<l  living,  she  is 
[•till  alive." 

♦•  Then  is  she  here  ? — and  may  I    see    her, 
iveiyn  ?  ** 
*•  Will  you,  Laura^ — will  you   go  with  me  to 

her?  Tliis  is  what  she  wishes.*' 
"  Visit  her  !  Does  she  not  live  with  you  and 
her  husband  ?  " 
^L  Evelyn  shook  his  head.  "  I  know  not  the  cause, 
dearest  Laura,  but  my  falher  and  mother  have 
been  separated  from  the  time  of  my  infancy: — 
my  mother  is  now  residing  at  the  cottage  where 
I  was  brought  up,  and  which  you  know  by  thu 
name  of  VVoodetid.  Jt  is  not  far,  and  if  one  day 
you  will  accompany  me,  it  will  gratify  both,  I 
cannot  say  how  higlily.*' 
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"  Whenev^er  you  pleaa 
panion.'* 

"  Thanks,    dearest    Lau 
aunt;,  the  Countess  Bertini- 
to  her;   and  this,  my 
ruddock,  of  whom  you 

"  And  whom  I  am  AiDt 
but  you,  Evelyn,  are  want! 
to  play  the  hostess  with  M\\ 

Laura  was  soon  at  her 

who  conducted  her  to   tl 

they  remained  till    a  aei 

quest  to  see  the  Lady  Ber 

in   a   few   moments    after   ti] 

opened,  when  a  sfrangcr^j 

judged  to  be  Sir   Edwai 

He  had  dreaded  the  first  iat^ 

fearing  lest  the  agitation  whicj 

not  be  able  to  control  woii]<| 

family.     It  had  been  Sir  Edn 

Uirough    Hfe   to  conceal   his  ( 

world ;  they  gave  not  suc|^| 

ihey  were  known  only  to  hlS! 
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Fortunately  for  Sir  Edward,  Laura   was   so 

confused  and  agitated  with  so  many  introduc- 

B(»ns,  that  his  emotion  wa:»  unobserved  ;  she  did 

^Bt  even  hear  the  words  he  addressed  to  her, 

^nd  Sir  Edward  was  apparently  composed  before 

the  frightened  girl  was  able  to  understand   the 

rtkeaning  of  the  welcome  which  the  master  of 

•  he  house  was  tendering. 

The    first  sensation  over.   Sir    Edward   soon 

jvered,  and  endeavoured  (o  dispel  the  recol- 

stions  suggested  by  the  presence  of  Laura, 

lile  his  kind  and  fascinatins:  manner  soon  re- 

the   terror   with   which    she  had   anti- 

^pcited  this  meeting, — though  why  she  knew 

not ; — she  had  never  heard  more  of  Sir  Edward 

than  what  was  related  by  Evelyn,  but  that  was 

ifficient  to  create  an  opinion  very  different   to 

le    impression  she  now  received,  and    Laura 

>ndered  at  the  dread  she  bad  felt  at  the  idea 

this  introduction. 

Though  recovered  from  his  first  interview,  a 
inful  sensation  still  lingered  with  Sir  Edward. 


■*  :c  W"tVar  saxx^  ie  ■■if  ■jb"*!?' 
sji-  i  If*  umiMT  fffiiiuMif  IT  -ma^ 

.:.«^  '•*<». — I  H'T^  tnon 
■  ■tT.'''.s>i*  "v-zniii.  *fT^-^   vox 

aTllT.  -'"^^  TTTTMr  Tit—' 

N  : .  _»?  =:=«■  lasK  r  2e  z  mo. — 

■i  1*  «b»:i;ji  muinifflr.  a*  — n^i 


t*ithstaad2Bc  ^  dneeti^  ami 
tf  dl  «as  eorrect  n  kit  Mf- 
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The  fomi  ami  manner  of  Laura  so  exactly  1 
Hemblitl  her  mother,  that,  like  Mr,  Penrud 
Sir  Edward  could  almost  fancy  he  saw  Floi 
Stanley,  in  youth  and  beauty^  agaiu  before 
as  she  moved  among  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
the  terrace  :  his  sensations  were  too  painful. i 
the  entrance  of  the  Countess  Bertini  to  oott 
Laura  to  her  dressing- room  was  a  great  n 
10  those  feelings,  which^  so  keenly  sensittvfyj 
yot  so  anxiously  concealed. 

There  was  another  heart  at  Westwell  I 
which  throbbed  with  pa.inful  intensity  «t' 
approaching  meeting.  Walter  Rayland  ki 
that  Laura  had  arrived  ;  in  one  short  boart 
would  again  be  in  the  same  room.  He  tbo 
once  more  see  the  being  who  had  been  the  i 
of  his  affections  for  the  last  two  years.  He  w0 
see  her  again, — but  how  ?  As  tlje  betroth 
almost  the  wife,  of  another.  She  whom  he  h 
so  fondly  and  with  so  much  certainty  hopetl 
c^H  his  own;  they  h;id  parted  as  lovers,  tho' 
not  proclaimed,  yet  still  lovers.      How 
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rouUl  be  their  present  meeting  !     The  hitherto 

loyant  spirits  of  Waher  sunk,  he  feared  never 
to  rise  again,  and  he  almost  determined  to  play 
t)ie  coward's  part,  and  fly  the  contest.    He  need 

\\y  pretend  business. — a  letter  from  his  father,— 
or  illness,  any  excuse  would  serve;  but  no,  that 
vrould  be  dastardly,  they  must  meet  hereafter;  he 
would  not  relinquish  the  friendship  of  Sir  Ed- 
viard,  and  Mr.  Meredeth  was  equally  solicitous 
.to  gain  his      No,  he  must  meet  it  like  a  man, — 

would  be  a  painful  stniggle,  but,  with  resolu- 
ion^  he  trusted  he  should  conquer;  he  wished 
circle  at  Westwell  Park  had  been  larger,  he 
It  then  have  less  difficulty  in  concealing  his 

itelJngs. 
'J'he  dinner-bell  interrupted  these  reflections, 
"^Aud  Walter,  notwithstanding  his  dejection  and 
despair,  still  gave  a  parting  glance  at  the  mir- 
ror, to  ascertain  if  all  was  correct  in  his  ap- 
|>earance.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  ihink 
as  he  hastily  traversed  the  passages  to  the  draw- 
ing-room.   The  party  were  all  assembled,  and 
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Waller,  at  first  sight,  could  not  di^nffui 
Laura  from  Lucy  :  they  were  both  grown— both 
altered — both  improved.  His  tremor, fortunately 
for  his  own  good  opinion,  for  which  Walter 
had  much  value,  took  not  the  appearance 
of  timidity,  but  on  ihe  contrary  it  gai 
appearance  of  eagerness  to  meet  friends 
whom  he  had  so  long  been  eoparated.  Sir 
Edward,  as  host,  came  forward  a  few  stepj^ 
stopped,  saying  "  There  is  no  need  of  in' 
tion;  Mr.  Rayland  is  an  old  firiend  of  you' 
believe,  young  ladies.** 

Tlie  first  interview  over,  all  went  well.  Waller 
took  a  little  more  wine  than  usual,  and  the  ctm- 
ing  passed,  if  not  pleasantly,  yet  without  tJ" 
extreme  misery  he  had  anticipated ;  and  fb'Tf 
is  something  soothing  in  being  in  the  same  rW" 
with  those  we  love,  even  though  that  tm?  i^ 
unretunied  and  unregarded. 

When  at  night  Laura  and  Lucy  retired  to 
their  dressing-room,  they  found  .Margaret  ib 
attendance.  "  Ah,  Margaret,"  said  Laura,  ' ' 
am  glad  to  see  you  arc  alone." 
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"  Mi!>s  Wilson  and  Miss  Dixey  will  be  here 

imediately,  Ma'am/^ 
iMiss  who  ?"  inquired  Laura. 

**  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Dixey,  the  ladies 
who  dressed  you  this  morning.'' 

"*  Wc  would  rather  not  have  tbeni,  Margaret, 
we  would  much  rather  have  you  to  attend  us.'* 

Before  Margaret  had  time  to  answer  Misses 
WiUon  and  Dixey  entered,  and  Margaret,  sigh- 
ing heavily,  left  the  room.  Laura  was  at  first 
tempted  to  call  her  back,  but  recollecting  that 
it  would  be  better  to  arrange  it  on  the  morrow, 
she  allowed  the  young  lady  tti  lilac  to  take  off 
her  dress,  while  the  young  lady  in  green  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  Lucy. 

•«  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mem,"  said  the  young 
lady  in  lilac,  "  for  keeping  you  waiting,  but 
there  are  so  many  passages  in  this  house,  we 
mistook  the  turning,  and  we  knew  Mistress 
Margaret  was  here.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
assist  you  on  with  your  dressing  gown  f  Will 
yoii  be  pleased,  Mem,  to  take  a  chair, —nice 
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easy  chair, — by  this  nice   liUle  cosey  fire?    I 
thought  you  would  like   a  fire,  Mera ;  th 
the  day»  are  warm  the  eveniags  are  cold; 
is  another  fire  in  I  he  other  dresain9-room»  if 
prefer  them  separate,  Mem." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Lucy.  *'  this  room  is  fi 
ficiently  large  for  both." 

**  Then,  Mem,  well  have  toother  euj 
brought  to  the  fire,"  and  the  young  lady  in  It 
motioned  to  the  young  lady  in  green  to  brtif 
the  reclining  chair  forward  for  Lucy,  who  *i» 
thus  placed  opposite  to  Laura — a  niost  vakiut 
nate  position  for  the  gravity  of  both.  111* 
lady-attendaats  were  so  different  to  bU  ')mJ 
had  seen  before,  that  they  had  great  ditfc^l'I 
in  preserving  any  degree  of  composure. 

"  WTiich  way,  Mem,  wiU  you  allow  ^  ^^ 
arrange  your  hair?"  said  the  lady  in  lilnc,"* 
appeared  to  take  the  lead. 

Laura  looked  at  Lucy  for  an  answer.  ll*J 
only  knew  one  way. 

"  Would  your  ladyship  prefer."  said  ^^  "^ 
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,    the  green  dress,  who  having  accompanied  a  lady 

io  Paris,  prided  herself  on  being  able  to  speak 

MfPrench,  "  to  have  your  hair  arranged  '  Haw  la 

Medonrie,' — '  O'  ringlay,'— or  '  O*  frizon.'  " 

J        Tliia  was  too  much  for  Lucy,  who  before  bad 

jH*reat  difficulty  in  restraining  her  mirth,  she  was 

^BOW  completely  overcome,  and  bunt  into  a  loud, 

^■Mid*   as  the  lilac  damsel  thought,  unlady-like 

^Haugh.     It  was  impossible  to  escape  the  infec- 

tiou,  and  Laura  laughed  as  heartily,  while  the 

^kay  maidens  who  stood  at  their  respective  chairs 

Bprere  silent  images  of  surprise  and  astonishmenr. 

^L     Laura  felt  that  some  remark  was  necessary 

H|ibr  their  rudeness.     "  We  are  laughing  at  our 

oorn  ignorance,"  said  she;  "  I  prefer  my  hair  in 

ringlets." 

"  Most  becoming,  certainly,  Mem ;  but  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  bring  part  of  this  hair 
forward,  so  as  to  have  it  •  A  la  Medonne '  in  the 
morning,  and  ringlets  in  the  evening;  the  '  Me- 
donne' is  best  for  riding  lessons.'^ 

''  I  am  not  aware  that  we  are  going  to  take 
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fldin^  if^*i>ii>,       ><iKi    i,aura;    '    uiil  arr 

hair  as  you  please." 

"  Yes,  Mem — I  beg  pardon,  bui  1  thougidi 
you  were  going  lo  ride,  as  Mr.  Clark  md  ttil 
riding-master  was  coming  to-morrow,  and  he 
heard  Mr.  Mcredeth  giviug  orders  to  his  graoa 
about  having  the  ladies*  horses  prepared."  A 
silence  ensued,  Laura  and  Lucy  each  took  i 
book,  that  they  might  no  longer  oflfeud  thfif 
attendants  by  giving  way  to  mirth. 

This  pause  continued  till  one  of  the  attei 
requested  some  commanils  n-specting  tlie 
for  the  next  day,  making  use,  at  the  same 
of  many  technical,  and  to  them   familiar 
but   to   our  poor  novices  they   wen  Grwi  if 
algebra,  and  they  were  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge Iheir  ignorance.     The  waiting  ladies  *«♦ 
too  well  bred  to  betray  any   surprise,  and  ^ 
lady  in  lilac  observed,  "  Possibly  the  lernu  w«^ 
altered  since  Missi  Penniddock  was  in  London. 
and  she  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the  nW* 
of  the  dresd-maker  whom  they  patronised. 
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eith'^r  Laura  nor  Lucy  knew  how  to  silence 
rson  by  a  look  ;  they  felt  compelled  to  an- 
V  eveo  though  questioned  by  a  domestic, 
the  surprise  of  the  waiting  damsels  quite 
came  their  respectful  breeding.  The  young 
les  had  never  been  in  London — they  abso* 
ly  stared  with  astonishment.  The  lady  in 
then  ventured  to  suggest,  "  that  possibly 
.8  had  the  honour  of  supplying  them  with 
?"  "  No,  they  had  never  been  at  Paris, 
they  had  nothing  French  belonging  to  them." 
the  conceit,  and  mincing  airs  of  the  waiting 
ids  now  ceased  to  amuse,  and  were  beginning 
lire,  Laura  and  Lucy  thought  to  silence  them 
once,  by  telling  them  "  they  had  never  been 
of  Hampshire,  in  which  county  they  were 
and  bred !" 

**  Dear   me,    mc'emj    then   you    must    have 
noured  Southampton  by  employing  some  dress- 
aker  there.     Dear  me,  was  it  Mrs.  Thursk  or 
I  rs.  Wadding  you  obliged,  me'em  ?" 
"  Neither,"    said    Lucy ;    "  we    employ    no 
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009.*'  Anil  Laura  remarked,  "  That  they  shot 

require  no  more  attendance  that  night"       I 

"  No  more  attendance  !   Dear  me,  roe'em,^ 

hav«  only  arranged  your  hair.*' 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient,  1  thank  you." 
"  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  place  your  i 
df  nuit  ?"  I 

This  ofTcr  was  declined,  and  tJie  atiendl 
retired,  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  the  idfl 
young  ladies  who  could  put  on  their  own  iii| 
caps,  and  lake  ofl*  their  own  shoes. 

"  It's  more  than  I  do  for  myself,"  said  I 
Dixey  ;  "  I  always  stipulate,  when  I  engage 
a  lady,  that  the  upper  housemaid  should  ai 
on  me !" 

"  I  don't  bargain  for  it,'"*  rephed  Miffl 
son ;  "but  I  always  take  care  to  have  it 
and  I  should  like  to  see  her  leave  the  room  ll 
fore  Vm  safe  in  bed." 

"  And  now,  Laura,"  said  Lucy,  "  let  us 
nearer  to  this  cosey  fire,  as  the  young 
e«lled  it,  and  talk  over  the  events  of  the  daj 


'Are  you  quite  sure,  Lucy,"  replied  Laura, 
it  this  is  not  a  dream  ?" 
I  was  obliged  to  give  myself  two  or  three 
Inches  during  the  e^'ening,*"  returned  Lucy,  "  lo 

ruite  certain  that  I  was  wide  awake  !" 
You  are  satisfied  now,  I  hope,  Lucy  ?" 
^Vhy,  yes ;  and  by  your  hoping  it,  Laura, 
ou  are  satisfied  too." 

"  That  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
Wt  really,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  define  my 
sensations  ;  this  is  all  so  different  from  the  quiet 
lifcwe  have  hitherto  led,  that  I  feel  quite  be- 
«»ildered." 

One  need  not  wonder  at  that,"  thought 
**  Two  lovers  together,  in  such  a  case  it 
itber  puzzling  how  to  act."  This  idea  Lucy 
ely  kept  to  herself,  and  she  never  gave  Laura 
*e  slightest  hint  that  she  remembered  her  for- 
{^partiality  for  Walter  Rayland. 
r  And  you,  Lucy,  what  arc  your  sensations 
Meeting  our  present  situation  ?'' 

y  delightful  ones,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I 


ptrtkularly  admire  Sir  Edward,  as  bein^r  most 
fascinating  and  charming.     Did  you  attend 
what  he  said  respecting  the  Barwells 
nerr 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  replied  Laura  ;  "butif  be«i& 
anything  in  praise  of  them,  I  am  not  su 
that  jx>u  admire  him  !*' 

**  You  may  laugh.  Laura ;  but  I  say. 
Ednard  did,  that  they  are  a  most  resp 
family,  almost  as  old  as  the  Meredeths,  or  eren 
the  Penruddocks;  and  he  spoke  highly  of  Rw- 
ben,  as  being  a  very  talented,  clever  youn^  nwn, 
and  he  wondered  Evehii  did  not  make  him  star 
dinner,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  invitrtlfo' 
to-morrow.  Did  you  really  hear  nothing  of  w 
this.  Laura  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Lucy ;  and  I  really  do  ^ 
Reuben  Bar\\eirs  ])ardon,  and  yours  too.  »" 
being  so  inattentive." 

The  conversation  here  ended,  and  the)"  JO** 
forgot  thdr  unusual  excitement  in  repose.  W"^" 
Laura  opened  her  eyes  the  next  morning*'* 
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reived  Margaret  sitting  alone  in  the  room, 
once  more  congratulated  herself  on  seeing 
old  attendant. 

^"  And  now,  Margaret,**  said  she,  "  do  lock 

door,  and  keep  those  fine  ladies  away ;  you 

assist  Lucy  and  me  as  you  have  ever  done." 

No,  indeed.  Miss  Laura,"  said  Margaret, 

mmfully,  "  I  neither  know  the  names  nor 
use  of  half  the  things  I  see,  and  I  came  to 
you  to  let  me  go  back  to  the  Manor  House." 

**  What,  leave  Lucy  and  me  all  alone?" 

/'Oh,  not  alone,  Miss  Laura;  there  is  Mr. 

lyland,  and  Mr.  Meredeth,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  fine  people,  and  they  will  all  be  kind 
you  and  Miss  Moreton ;  and  there  are  more 

le  people  coming,  and  nobody  will  laugh  at 


And  nobody  will  laugh  at  you,  Margaret." 
••  They  all  laugh  at  me,  Miss  Laura,  except 
Irs.  Williams,  who  is  a  very  respectable  person, 
and  she  is  very  angry  with  them ;  but  she  can- 
not manage  those  who  belong  to  her  room ;  in 
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%kt  servants*  h«U  she  can  rule, — but  thf 
and  fenlleiMii*  as  Mi&s  Wilson  calls  them,— rbc 
upper  servants,  are  of  a«  much  conseijuei 
not  more,  than  Mrs.  Williams  herself. 

*'  Pray,  Margaret,  which  is  Miss  Wilson  ?' 

"  The  one  in  lilac ;  the  other,  in  green,  is 
Miss  Dixey;  and  I'm  sure  no  such  coocsM 
dressed  dolls  ever  came  to  the  Manor  House 
H-ilh  the  great  ladies  who  used  to  visit  tlirfe 
in  former  times.  Indeed,  Miss  Laura,  I  must 
go  home,** 

"  But  if  I  speak  to  the  CouDteas,  Mtf^J^' 
she  will  talk    to  Mrs.   Williams  about 
then  she  will  take  care  that  you  are  ivot 
uncomfortable.'* 

"  They  call  me  Mrs.  Prim,  and  ask 
take  them  to  the  meeting-house  with  ms,  toS 
then  they  sigh  and  groan,  and  shake  thetr 
heads ;  and  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Meredeth's  g** 
tleman^  asked  me  how  many  months  I  had  bats 
absent  from  the  Ark,  and  how  1  left  grandfclk** 
^'oah  ?  and  then  they  all  set  up  a  laugh ;  uo 
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en  Miss  Dixey  said  it  was  a  shame  to  iaiigii, 
r  mine  ^as  a  very  becoming  dress,  and  if  I 
►aid  give  her  the  pattern,  she  would  send  it  to 
fashionable  dress-maker  in  town^  and,  no 
ubt,  next  winter  it  would  be  all  the  rage ;  and 
en  they  all  laughed  again  ;  and  indeed.  Miss 
utra.  I  must  go  home." 

"  So  you  shall,  Margaret ;  but  how  shall  we 
aiiage  it — you  will  be  too  tired  to  walk  again  ?" 
"  There  is  a  very  respectable  young  man  j[i 
le  servants*  hall,  whose  Friends  live  in  the 
M«8t,  and  he  says  there  is  a  horse  in  the  stable 
bat  I  can  ride^  and  he  has  offered  to  lead  it  for 

"  That  will  do  exceedingly  well,   Margaret ; 

really  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  tormented 

the  way  you  mention.'* 

Margaret's  description  of  her  distresses  caused 
hne  reflection  in  the  minds  of  both  the  forest 
faaidens,  whether  they  might  not  also  be  objeets 
'derision  to  their  companions;  this  idea,  how- 
ever, was  soon  dispelled.     It  was  evident,  even 


they  had  witnessed  the  p 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

We  hnve  Kvert  a^nnder 
Too  long  to  meet  again — and  notr  to  meet ! 
Hafe  I  not  cares  enow,  and  paiig«  enow, 
To  bear  aJone,  that  we  iniiit  mingle  sorrows, 
^\^lo  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

IE  gaiety  and  excitement  that  prevailed  at 
West  well,  did  not  prevent  Laura  from  remind- 
iog  Evelyn  of  the  promised  introduction  to  liis 
ttMther.  Lady  Meredethwas  too  unwell  io  re- 
Mve  her  at  first ;  but  when  sufficiently  recovered, 
she  expressed  the  strongest  deaire  to  embrace 
the  daughter  of  her  friend,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  interview.  The  morning  was  calm  but 
dull,  when  Laura  prepared  to  accompany  Evelyn 
to  the  cottage  at  Woodend.  They  were  both 
silent  and  thoughtful :  after  passing  the  park 
boundary,  they  entered  a  small  copse  and  fol- 
lowed a  winding  path  which  at  length  opened 
on  a  quiet  and  sequestered  spot,  embellished 
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with  erery  charm  of  nature ;  its  seclusion  id 
tlave  suited  a  devotee,  while  the  buiWinf.i 
its  flowery  lawn,  was  unique  in  beauty, 
would  hare  formed  a  fiiiry  bower  for  thel 
month  of  wedded  happiness.  Laura  was 
prised  and  delighted  with  the  calmnnsl 
picturesque  effect  of  the  cottage  and  its  attn 
scenery. 

"  And  was  this  your  home  of  infancy,  Ev^ 
It  is  a  garden  of  Eden,  ^'ou  spoke  of  n 
choly,  surely  you  could  never  have  felt  it  Jh 

*•  My  disposition  raay  be  naturally  tat 
to  gloom,  and  remember,  I  was  surrounde 
elderly  persons,  and  that»  no  doubt,  had  1 
effect.  What  is  your  opinion,  Laura,  of 
position  ?  do  you  consider  it  too  much  i 
to  the  sad  or  pensive  ?" 

"  Neither  sad  nor  melancholy ;  but 
fill,  very  thoughtful,  and  perhaps  pens^ 

"  And  do  you  wish   me   othenvise 
cease  to  think,  if  thought  displeases  you." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Laura ;  '*  man  is  d( 
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*  a  reflecting  animal,'  but  I  think  it  (vould  b<* 
an  improvement  if  reflection  sometimes  gave  way 
to  mirth." 

The  obsen-ation  of  Laura  had  not  the  effect 
creating  the  cheerftjlness    she   coramendr<l. 
velyn  sighed  deeply,  and  they  soon  entered  the 
eranda  by  which  the  cottage  was  surrounded. 
Ivelyn  lefl  his  companion  in  a  small  drawing- 
room,  while  he  went  to  announce  her  arrival  to 
Hhis  mother,  who  was  in  a  larger  room,   at  the 
Bback  part  of  the  building,  looking  on  a  piece  of 
lawn  enclosed  with  dark  and  high  evergreens,  so 
as   to   create   an   artificial    gloom   at    mid-day. 
There  were  no  flowers  to  enliven  the  dark  green 
of  the   holly,  not  even  the  red  berries  on  the 
mountain  ash  were  visible,  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  the  dark  and  fading  green.     It  seemed 
tlie  chosen  abode  of  dulness ;  and  the  change 
from  the  front  of  the  cottage,  which  might  have 
been  taken  as  the  bower  of  Flora,  to  tlve  sombre 
prospect  behind,  was  singularly  striking.     The 
room  itself  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  feel 
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tn^  of  cheerfulness,  being  as  plainly  furnished 
M  wai3  consistent  with  neatness  and  a  small  por^j 
tion  of  oomfort ;  but  that  ponion  was  nntlli 
indeed:  and  when  Laura  entered  the  room, I 
snisalion  of  sadness  crept  over  her,  «rhicfa  tbl 
Mp]>earance  of  its  occupant  did  not  dinunak 
She  was  prepared  to  see  an  invalid,  but  not  (in( 
in  «uch  extreme  ill  health  as  the  person  tlut 
met  her  view. 

Lady  Meredeth  was  supported  by  pillows  4 
a  large  recliuing  chair.  Evelyn  nameil  Lsurtj 
as  he  led  her  to  his  mother,  who  made  do  rrplfr 
and  remained  a  few  moments  appare-ntly  vitbr 
out  sensation :  after  a  short  pause,  she  gufi 
earnestly  and  silently  at  Laura:  her  countip' 
nance  was  already  too  pale  for  any  change o( 
colour  to  take  place,  but  the  expression  shoiwi 
she  was  suffering  greatly. 

"You  are  not  so  well  to-dav.  mv dei 
said  Evelyn. 

Lady  Meredeth  made  no  reply,  but  looked, 
rather  than  asked,  for  some  drops  that  w 
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adjoining  table  :    while   Evelyn  was  giving 

them,   Laura  whispered  to  him  that  she  would 

■etire,  but  the  invalid  made  a  slight  motion  for 

■per  to  remain.    When  she  had  taken  the  drops 

ihe  appeared  to  revii'c,  and  soon  after  was  able 

to  make  some  remark  on    her   own  weakness, 

adding,  "  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  seen  a 

f^ranger ;  if  they  would  allow  her  a  few  moments, 

she  would  soon  be  better."     She  then  closed  her 

eyes,  and  Laura  had  time  to  notice  the  sombre 

len,  the  room,  and  its  inhabitant.     She  had 

je  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that  the 

pale,  wasted  form  before  her  could  be  the  wife 

of  the  gay  and  fascinatiivg  Sir  Edward  Mere- 

■  deth.     Tliis  female  appeared  len,  if  not  twenty, 

wears  older ;   and  whatever  beauty  she  might 

mave  possessed  in  her  yovithful  day«,  had  now 

totally  disappeared,     lliis  was  Laura's  first  im- 

tjpfession ;  her  second  was,  that  there  had  been 

K>eauty, — the  features  were   fine,  and  when  at 

length  she  permitted  her  eyes  to  be  seen,  they 

^•ere   beautiful    beyond   all    that    Laura    could 
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imagine.     Evelyn  proposed   to  eborteQ  "  thtij; 

viait  and  return  some  other  day."    To  t 

mother  objected,  saying, 

•*  No,  Evelyn.  I  shall  soon  be  better ;  but  d» 

sight  of  this  young  lady  has  recalled  the  pa^t » 

strongly,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  the  last  four- 
teen years  to  have  been  a  dream." 

"  Would  it  were  a  dream!"  she  added, 
low  voice,  and  with  a  slight  convulsive  sh\i 
Evelyn  could  understand  why  she  should  wiih 
so  many  years  of  sorrow  and  loss  of  leason  to 
be  merely  a  vision,  thoug))  he  knew  not  the  d«p 
cause  she  had  for  depression.  He  atteoiptid 
to  soothe  and  bring  her  mind  to  the  pmcBl 
moment :  in  this  he  at  last  succeeded,  and  Lad/ 
Meredoth,  before  they  departed,  was  sufficiatly 
composed  to  converse  with  calm,  but  still  wd 
serenity. 

After  passing  an  hour  with  the  invalid.  Evelyn 
proposed  retiring;  his  mother  made  no  attempt 
to  delay  their  departure:  though  gratified  by 
the  presence  of  Laura,  yet  the  sad  ideas  that 
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)uld  naturally  arise  were  too  overpowering  for 
weak  frame  and  broken  mind.    Though  Car- 
lina  had  recovered   from   the   dreadful   feeling 
that  for  years  had  harrowed   her  very   soul, — 
though  with  her  recovered  reason  she  was  no 
longer  havmted  with  tlie  dreadful  visions  of  the 
past,  aa  being  the  result  of  her  folly »  her  guilt  j — 
though    she  still   raournetl   and   lameitted   the 
effect,  yet  she  no  longer  considered  herself  as 
the  sole  cause  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  nor  could 
lahe  by  any  endeavour  assign   a  cau^^e.     It  was 
a  mysterious  and  fatal  ending  to  what   had  no 
commencement.     She  at  length  persuaded  her- 
lelf  it  must  be  the  hand  of  Heaven,  to  prevent 
four  persons  from  bemg  too  absorbed  in  the  hap- 
piness of  this  mortal  life, — to  wean  them  from  its 
H^re»>  and  pri'pare  them  for  a  better;  and  if  a 
■tnurmur  would  sometimes  eu-ise  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  first  years  of  her  wedded  life, — ^ihe 
\)lias  she  then  enjoyed,  and  its  abrupt  and  fatal 
termination, — she    would    hasten    to   her   small 
id  meditation  endeavour 
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*o  subdue  the 
one  cheerfiil  idea, 
her  depaiting^  spii 
U>   unite   again     the    i 
Astol;   he  would  be.< 
one  he  sincerely  loi 
that  the   sorrows    si 
considered  a    sufficf< 
her  Evelyn  might  hei 

too  good -too  amiable,^ 

to  bewail.      He  would  hJ 

consoUng  reflection    Carlj 

herself;  and  litis  unioaJ 

ship,  the  brotherly  aflj| 

between    Sir    Edward 

She  felt  she  should  noti 

tui   eyent;  her  spirit 

supposition  would  sooth^ 

After  the  first  iutroducti 

peated  the  visit    to  Wood< 

wcasionally   her r"jj 
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week  the  spirits  and   hej 
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fjeared  to  revive,  and  Evelyn  gave  way  to  the 

hope  that  his  mother  would  not  only  be  restored 

(o  health,  but  that  a  re-union  with  his  father 

would  renew  her  happiness, — a  mere  hope,  but 

while  it  lasted  it  gave  joy  to  Evelyn,  who  was 

now   decidedly  one  among   the  gayest  of  the 

party  at  Westwell.  Of  the  principal  persons  there 

he  was  certainly  the  most  prominent  in  the  way 

of  liilarity,  and   Sir  Edward,  Walter  Rayland, 

and   Laura,  although  naturally  gay,   appeared 

the  reverse;    a  stranger  would  have  said  that 

Evelyn    was    the    only  cheerful  person  of  the 

K^ty  immediately  concerned  ;  the  visiters  were 

IS  visiters   usually  are,  and  their  occupations 

and    amusements  made  the  halls  of  Westwell 

resound   with  revelry;    but    In  this  exuberant 

niirth  the  three  personages  we  have  named  were 

Hot    really  partakers.      Laura  was   thoughtful, 

^he  knew  not  why;  she  wished  she  hud  never 

come  to  Westwell — at  Astol  she  was  cheerful 

and  composed,  and  she  believed  happy  ;  she  was 

«iuite  willing  to  become  the  bride  of  Evelyn ;  the 
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iiJiion    was    desired 
might  believe  Eielyi 
latively  blesL    Her 
of   Walter   Rayland  h^ 
conceived  was    friendshi 
dream,  but  no  more,  ao^ 
well,— but  now  to  be  in  tj 
the  improvement  that  ha^ 
sidence  abroad  had  given 
fashion,  and  an  ease  ii 
htm  much  above  a  gel 
eighteen,  Evelyn  couJd 
who,  however  amiable  he 
ever  talented,  could  scarce- 
opinion   of   Laura,    when 
equally  talejited  and  spirij 
manly  appearance   and     d« 
unhappily  opposed  to  the  i 
Evelyn,  without  the  rcmemb 
possession  to  aid  his  cause., 
attained    his  tivenly-fifth^J 
Laura  knew  of  the  worldfl 


^iven 
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convince  her  she  was  beloved  by  him, — that 

is  former  affection  was  not  diminished.    There 

-  *B  wious  signs  and  tokens  to  betray  the   feel- 

of  true  love,  which  were   perceptible  to 

lura,  though  she  was  aware  at  the  same  time 

lat,  knowing  she  was  engaged,  it  was  Walter*s 

sntion  to  conceal  them  from  her.     Nor  was 

Laura  tlie  only  person  who  had  detected  his 

secret:  Sir  Exlward  Meredeth  more  than  sua- 

tcied  the  feelings  of  his  friend,  and  it  caused  him 
inite  surprise  that  Laura,  having  previously 
own  Walter,  should  give  the  preference  to 
lyn.  In  his  opinion  there  could  be  no  compari- 
^u, — the  cheerful,  high-spirited,  handsome  and 
dy  Waller,  and  the  pensive,  thoughtful,  and 
Sir  Edward  Uiought  him,  puny  and  nielan- 
«buly  Evelyn.  There  was  no  accounting  for 
1*5  taste  or  feelings;  but  Sir  Edward, 
;h  Evelyn  was  his  son,  would  decidedly 
ive  given  the  preference  10  the  open-hearted 
Walter  that  he  first  knew  at  Naples;  there 
was  a  difference  certainly  now,  but  still  there 
00  comparison. 


there  i 


eciati 
hu  idn,  ypi  still  there 
vrhich  he  could  not  «rhoU]^ 
presence  former  days  w« 
upon  his  memory ;  an<£ 
admired  Laura,  loved  hi 
rence  Stanley,  and  even  fl 
not  the  connexion;  hcl 
against  his  judgment  a 
considered  it  vain  to  opp^ 
of  William  Penruddock  &| 
there  was  a  fate  in  it»  to^ 
And  poor  Walter,  howj 
Walter  endeavoured,  and! 
succeeded  in  his  detei^ 
like  a  hero ;  though  he  | 
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te  nas  not  born  to  be  a  despairing  lover,  or  to 

\e  and  waste  his  days  in  '*  yellow  melancholy. " 

lo,  he  would  just  stay  and  eat  the  wedding 


breakfast,  pay  his  compliments  to  the   happy 

Bair,   see  them  depart,  and  then  depart  himself 

Hi  a  contrary  direction;,  and  endeavour  to   fall 

^ksperatcly  in  love  with  some  other  fair  one  ; 

id  if  he  could  not  succeed,  why  no  doubt  he 

)uld  be  gay  and  merry  without,  and  he  would 

rget   his  "  Romance  of  the  Forest."     There 

sre  times  and   seasons,  though,  when  Walter 

lid  not  brave  il  so  highly — when,  after  having 

sovered   some    new  beauty    in   Laura,  some 

fresh  trait  of  amiability,  some  higher  emanation 

of  the  mind,  he  would  plunge  into  the  depth  of 

'he  forest  to  bewail   his  fate,    and   mourn   his 

blighted  hopes.     On  one  occasion   he  had  been 

^Imost   tempted,    like     Duncan    Gray,    not    to 

^Bpak/'  but  to  think,  "  o'  louping  o'er  a  hnn ;" 

w-tunately  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large, 

Pbere  were  no  linns   sufficiently    deep    in  that 

«eighbourhood,  or  any  brake  or  precipice   to 


allow  this  ]>as9uig  thought  to  be  put  iq  exra 
tioD,  and  Walter's  life  was  thus  preserved  { 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  po5t<erity. 

But  though  we  speak  of  VV^alter's  lore  ini 
light  strain^  it  was  no  light  afiair  to  hho,  I 
his   d^ly    behaviour  was  really   an  effist 
heroism. 

Meanwhile  Laura's  risits  to  Woodeii 
tinued,  but  the   sanguine  hopes  which  E* 
had  entertained  of  his  mother's  ultimate 
were  gradually  weakening ;  it  was  evident* 
to  the  Inexperienced  eye  of  Laura,  that 
Meredeth  was  not  long  to  be  an  inhabitant 
this  world.     And  when  she  reflected  on  her 
health  and  deep  melancholy,  she  could 
wish  it  otherwise.     She  knew  not  the  cauae 
Separation  between  Sir  Edward  and  Lad^Iw 
deth,  yet   being  a    separation   there    must  b 
misery,  and  it  was  very  visible  in  Lady  Mere 
deth :  witli  Sir  Edward  there  was  no  appearaflfl 
of  sorrow,  and  this  Laura  could  not  understand 
she  bewildered  herself  in  trying  to  asfiL 
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tse  for  Buch  apparent  heartless  conduct,  but 
iiout  success. 

Dno  morning,  when  the  invalid  seemed  con- 

lerably  worse  than  on  the  preceding  day,  Eve- 

d  tntreated  her  to  have  medical  advice.  "  No," 

ff  replied  ;  "  if  it  were  not  contrary  to  nature, 

id  your  kind,  but  mistaken  wish  for  my  re- 

erv,  yovj  would  do  more  for  my  repose,  dearest 

lyo,  if  you  were  to  pray  for  my  immediate 

<Bse,  now  I   am  assured  that  you   and  my 

eet  Laura  will  lie  happy ;  I  have  no  greater 

hly  care,  and  only  one  more  wnish." 
•*  And  what  is  that,  my  dear  mother  ?     Siay 
t  is  your  desire,  and  if  in  the  power  of  man, 
shall  be  gratified." 

**  It  is  not  in  your  power,  my  dearest  Evelyn 
last  interview  with  your  father  would  be 
tnore  thau  even  you  could  effect.** 
^  "  There  can  be  no  diflScuUy  in  that ;  the 
Hsh  once  made  known  to  Sir  Edward,  he  would 
Instantly  comply." 
^  Lady   Meredeth  shook   her   head.      Evelyn 
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continued — **  I  vrill   : 
him,'* 

''Oh,   no!    nor   ii 

"  not  you,  Evelyn ;  si 

would  perhaps  hazard 

toward  you.     Oh,  no  ! 

"  Then,"  said  Laur 

Edward?    Hewillinsta 

it  can  only  be  from  tl 

that  he  does  not  himsel 

he  is  not  aware  of  your  i 

The  proposal  of  Lau 

wish  of  Lady   Merede 

doubt  of  Sir  Edward's© 

On  the  return  of  Lau 

the  master  of  the  doma 

introduction,  she  explaii 

Meredeth.     She  expect< 

and  alarmed,  but  she  w 

wild  emotion  he  betrayed 

denial ;  and  it  was  not  ti 

on  the  precarious  state  oj 


treme  danger,  thai  he  eoald  be  mduetd 
ply  with  the  dying  re^Mcat  of  ooe  «rfaow 
t  word  bad  ooce  been  law  to  him ;  and 
^le  yielded  more  from  the  impossibility  of 
^g  the  daughter  of  Florence  Stanley,  than 
«fly  feeling  of  eompa<»sioQ  for  the  invalid, 
no  other  voice  than  Laura's  would  Sir  E2d- 
^     hai'e  listened,  or  hare  pven  a  aecond  mo- 
^ft  attention  to  such  a  request ;  but,  strange 
Qy,  though  he  hated  the  proposed  union,  yet 
Uras  the  only  person  w  ho  had  ever  obtained 
influence  over  him  since  the  days  of  Car- 
^^^     The  *-oice  of  Laura  bore  a  strong  resem- 
to  her  mother's,  and  it  had  a  magic  effect 
Bir  Edward.     Often  did  he  wish  she  was  not 
child  of  William  Penruddock.     It  was  rain 
contend   with  his  feelings ;  he  had  too  long 
rished  hatred  against  his  former  fri(>nd  to  be 
to  stifle  those  passions  at  once,  even  though 
convinced  that  that  friend  was  not  the  villain 
once  supposed  him.  nor  could  he  renew  his 
ion  for  Carlina.  His  irritation  had  been  kept 


blightMl  and  destroyeili 

sume  them;  it  soothed! 

I 
feelings  to  bare  some  Id 

It  must  not  be  fluppoeel 

tion  at  finding  there  ^ 

either  party — ^for  that  hi 

still  bis  happiness  had  J 

fond  dreams  of  his  yoq 

blow ;  but  when  he  lool 

the  Toice  of  his  earliest^ 

an  interview  for  her  whu 

of  his  heart,  he  could  no 

W9B  commissioned  to  fl 

|Ntipo8ed  visit  to  W'oodd 

A  faint  smile 
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Not  your  last  moments,  dearest  lady,"  said 
who  fancied  the  flush  that  npread  over 
face  of  the  invalid  was  a  symptom  of  return- 
health — '*  you  will  live  to  bless  us  all,  and 
will  return  to  Westwell,  where  Evelyn  and  I 


'*  Never  alive,  Laura;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be 
irried  thither,  and  I  do  wish  to  be  spared  till 
are  Evelyn's  wife,  then  I  shall  have  no  more 
!  do  with  this  world/' 

•*  We  must  not  dwell  on  such  mournful  sub- 
interrupted  Evelyn ;  "  but  aid  me,  my 
irest  mother,  in  per.suading  Laura  to  fix  an 
rly  day ;  then  she  will  see  the  effect  my  hap- 
less will  have  on  your  health." 
Lady   Meredeth   made  no  immediate   reply. 

Cter  a  short  pause  she  resumed  the  conversa- 
n,  by  inqviiriug  when  would  be  the  most  con 
_**nient  time  for  Sir  Edward's  visil  ? 

•'  He  desired  me  to  say,"  replied  Laura, 
that  he  would  be  here  at  any  time  or  hour  you 
light  wish  to  appoint/' 
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"^  would  not  defe, 

thisereningr^thinkj 

^^  this  evening? 

"  There  is  nothing  i 

^^"'"ourguesUwiU 

dinner  table  j^tall 

eient-^would  it  not  bei 

rest  previous  to  your  ir 

"And  do  you  think 
^Wsonmyniind?_^T^ 

"  ^  ^'"   go  to  „.y   fe,h 

'^^  will  return  when  you 
^al  of  repose  ;-^3,   ^^ 

mother  ?  " 

"JtwiUbeallthesan 
your  father  is  inclined  ; 

««id  she,  in  a  fearful  voi*^ 
^o  pass  the  copse/' 

"  ^b»li>  that  u>^  rare 
lya. muling;  "and  jou   „ 

frared  neither  hour  ,«„^^,, 
"True.EvoIjn-thereha 
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have  heeded  neither  cold  nor  heat,  and  the 
^kcst  midnight  hour  has  been  the  most  sooth- 
f  to  my  feelings,  which  were  tlien  ever  dark 
3  moumfiil ;  and  you,  Evelyn,  have  partaken 
toe  feelings.  Not  so  Sir  Edward;  he  has 
►er  fled  from  the  sun  to  seek  consolation  in 
ft  shade." 

**  I   will   answer  for   him,"   replied   Evelyn, 
ie  dreads  the  gloom  no  more  than  we  do;  and 
SBides  that,  there  is  half  a  moon." 
*•*  And  will  you,**  said   Laura,   "  let  me  be 
bur  companion  till  they  return,  dear  lady  ?  '' 
^'*  If  being  ray  companion  the  whole  day  will 
W  depress  you  too  much,  my  sweet  Laura,  it 
Bl  ^i?e  much  comfort  to  me." 
'  It  was  so  settled,  and  Evelyn  soon  af^er  de^ 
■Tted,  to  return  with  Sir  Edward. 

The  Lord  of  Westwell  was  not  prepared  for 
^  speedy  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise :  never- 
Wew,  he  was  unwilling  to  refuse,  and  it  would 
^^er  be  over.     Appointing  Count  Bcrtini  and 

Iter  Rayland  master  and  deoutv  master 


?puty 


of 


the  revels,  he 

^o  Woodend.     The  { 

^pawing , n. and  the dl 
«t  the  cottage.  Thej 
•^^"'•whing  h«  newl^ 
for  »»b  father  ainl  oj 
engrossed  by  the  ida^ 
Joved  Carli„a-^hi^ 

^"•^•^'^ndthelocar 
vi-K  to  Woodend  ».as  « 
»^^  The  Ja^e  t^De^ 
"as  to  receive  the  pa,^ 
loved  and  respectec 

ideaofMrs.  Aub,-ev 
and  now^  how  should 
«>  fondlF,  so   devo« 

sunk  at  the  thought; 

over,  and  then  ho  woi 

petitions-  indeed,  he 

""ould  request  a  secon^ 

"lind  agitated  by    these  pi 

Sr  £d,rard  emerged    froH 
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)n  shone  over  the  little  inclosure,but  it  had  not 
le  gay  effect  of  day-light  with  fhe  bright  beams 
the  sun>  spreading  life  and  beauty  on  every 
surrounding   object.     The   dim   light  and   the 
chill  of  an  autumnal  evening,  with  the  mournful 
itghing  of  the  breeze,  gave  a  recluse  and  almost 
)ly  effect   to  the  scene.      To  Evelyn   it   was 
>ressing>  even  while  under   the   influence  of 
and  happiness — what  then  must  the  im- 
noa  be  to  the  Baronet^  who  almost  shud- 
dered as  he  thought  how  much  this  recess  re- 
HiBmbled  a  tomb  with  its  grassy  inclosure  [ 
^L  A  small  relief  was  given  to  the  sombre  ap- 
Hraraoce  of  the  dwelling,  by  a  light  being  visibla 
^k  one  of  the  windows,  and  passing  in  succession 
^om  one  casement  to  another.     The  slight  bark 
of  the  hous»-dQg  also  gave  token   of  life  and 
inhabitants^  and  the  door  was  soon  opened  to 
-admit  them. 

t"  (So  to  your  mother,  Evelyn,   and  prepare 
r  to  receive  me,'*  said  Sir  Edward,  who  felt 
that   he   required  the  preparation    he    recom- 
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"•ended  «o   La, 
'■"^'••iaieJy 

**  "ler.ie„  would  I 

*»"  •he  »as  ready  u»-i 

Invalid.  U,e  «^  ^ 
^Wd  W.     The    „«, 

'«'hic  wiadow,  0,  d^, 

P-rpo^s,  and  g,ve  „.<^ 

""""he  l«»p  „h,eh  „ 

•nd  «r  the  room.     firt. 

•""her  besiite  the  couch" 

"■•^  ™y»  fell  ,ha,  pa««," 

B'oljn  then  retired,  |e«, 

'»  *Peak  or  move.     He  h^ 

"'*'''""■'•''=»«<' the  cou.h    t 
•«»•  from  either  hi™«,f„;„ 
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Iward  had  repeated  the  beautiful  lines  which 

oomnience  the  chapter,  as  he  entered  the  room, 

and  like  the  poet's  speaker  he  could  only,  after 

vrbat  to  him  appeared  a  long  silence,  utter  the 

name  of  her  he  sat  beside;  but  whether  or  not 

the  was  the  Carlina  of  his  youthful  love,  I  he 

ikixit  light,  and  her  position,  did  not  enable  him 

to  ascertain.     The  silence  was  painful,  and  agaio 

iwrepeated' Carlina.'  Low  sobs  followed  ;  Lady 

HMeredeth  was  unequal  to  the  interview,  and  her 

H^ai«  and  agitation  could  not  be  repressed.     Sir 

Howard  was  now  more  collected,  and  in  a  kind 

and  soothing  manner  he  begged  lier  to  be  com- 

■nosed,  and  say  what  she  required  of  htm.     It 

Hpras  long  before  Carlina  could   find   words  to 

■  «tpresa  the  desire  she  had  so  strongly  felt  once 

more  to  see  him,  and  that  before  she  left  the 

world  a  friendly  interview  might  be  allowed  her 

with  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved. 

^^  Sir  Edward  hastily  interrupted  her — **  Had 

that  been  the  fact,  Carlina,  we  had  never  been 

separated,  some    lives  had    been  spared,    and 

k5 
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inheard-oT  misery  prevented.  I  acquit  f 
more  than  forgetfulness  of  him  you  had  1 
to  kyvf .  and  of  imprudence — ^but  that  ij 
dence  had  the  effect  of  dooming  many  to  mil 
Lady  Meredeth  «t  6rst  aeemed  uml 
answer ;  at  length  she  firand  words 
once  thought  as  you  do,  thai  my 
imprudence  had  occasioned  my  woe;— di| 
were  the  Bufieriugs  this  impression  creatij 
they  were  mercifully  softened  by  insanity 
«nce  my  reason  has  been  restored,  I  feel  | 
not  been  the  guilty,  the  erring 
considered  me.  What  caused  these 
events,  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
but,  Edward,  I  have  not  long  to  live— 1 
tins  throbbing  brain  will  rest  at  last — aoA 
my  dying  breath  I  repeat,  that  in  thou^j 
word  I  never  varied  from  the  love  1  felt  ion 
— my  first — my  last — my  only  lore  !  Fofi| 
liam  Fen  ruddock  I  cherished  the  afivctioo 
sister; — how  ofVen  did  you  tell  me, 
arrived  in  England,  that  your  happioeis 
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not  be  complete  till  I  knew  and  loved  your 
brother  and  sister,  for  so  you  ever  termed  FIck 
enoe  and  her  husband — and  such  they  were  to 
me/' 

Carlina  here  seemed  exhausted ;  she  leaned 
back  on  the  pillows  from  which,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  she  had  raised  herself.  Sir 
Edward,  from  a  feeling  of  compassion,  took  her 
hand,  and  intreated  she  would  be  calm  ;  but  the 
cold  touch  of  that  hand,  which  had  once  been 

►er  extended  to  hers  with  rapture  and  devoted 
ndaeas,  overcame  the  small  remnant  of  com- 
posure still  retained  by  the  suffering  Carlina ; 
and  Sir  Edward,  really  alarmed,  brought  8om« 
^■pater  which  stood  on  an  adjoining  table  :  he 
^^kewise  placed  the  lamp  uparer  to  the  couch, 
and  now  witnessed  the  sad  alteration  of  that 
face  which  once  was  so  radiant  with  beauty,  and 
which  he  bad  thought  surpassing  all  others. 
Grief  and  anguish  had  produced  an  effect  that 
age  could  never  have  wrought.  In  a  moment 
all  was  reversed  with  Sir  Edward— the  sunken 
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ch^k — the  hollow  eye — the  sad  chu 
•very  feature — all  spoke  conviction  to  th 
of  the  liu»band,  that  his  wife  bad  only  I 
fortunate.  Had  myriads  of  witnesses  bd 
to  attest  the  truth  of  what  she  related^  ( 

not  have  felt  more  confidence  or  more  ( 

ii 

of  the  fact^  that  both  had  been  n-Tctcbedl 
a  cause.  A  flow  of  sensations  rushe^ 
agitated  mind —  the  past  was  forgottel 
Carlina,  his  own  dearly -loved  Carlina,  s^ 
and  sadly  changed,  was  dear  to  hintji 
had  been  in  the  day  of  his  youtlifui 
and  the  fond  caresses  that  he  now  besti 
the  feeble  and  fainting  being  whom  be  SMJ 
in  his  arms  were  as  sincere  and  a^ 
those  he  had  lavished  on  her  in  the< 
fondest  affection. 

*'  Carlina— dearest  Carlina!  "  safe 
tenderest  accents,  "  be  composed,  and] 
yet  be  well.  I  believe — firmly  beliei^ 
speak  only  what  is  truth  !  We  haw  bfli 
unforltmate  and  miserable — ^but  all 
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and  we  may  yet  be  happy.      Speak,  dearest 
BDaKina,  will  you  not   forgive  the  doubts,   the 
Bealousy  which  has  been  so  severely  punished  ? 
^Believe  me,  though  my  app<*arance  may  not  con- 
firm my  words,  I  have  been  most  wretched ;  but 
I  strove  in  gaiety  and  dissipation  to  forget  my 
Borrow ;  while  you,  dearest    Carlina,  sought  to 
^make  yourself  more  pure  and  more  prepared  for 
Htbat  bliss  that  in  another  world  must  be  yours, 
^^and  in  this,  too,  my  injured  love  1    Say,  then, 
^phat  you  will  strive  to  forget  the  past,  and  [  will 
But  fear  for  the  future  ?" 

^k  "  I  am   happy   now,   dear^t    lidward.    and 

when  i  have  been  most  miserable  I   ever  said, 

^1  shall  not  die  so.     And  when  I  was  wild  and 

had  not  reason  to  guide  my  act  ions,  I  at  times 

^remembered  why  I  was  in  that  w  retchwi  state ; 

^^d   sometimes    1   have  wandered  through  the 

—Aight,   for  all    rooms  were  oppressive,    and    I 

BUt  relief  from  lying  on  the  long  wet  grass.     1 

have  recalled  all  the  sad  events  that  at  other 

^imes  would  destroy  my  memory  i  and  then  I 
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would  look  towards  Westwell,  and  prey  dl 
more  to  be  united  to  \t*  master.  And  I  fell 
woiild  be  so ;  my  heart  told  me  this  ino4i 
trould  arrive,  though  years  might  intenrcnc;! 
now  I  have  no  further  wish  save  to  die  in 
arms." 

"  No !  to  Hve  in  them,  dearest  Carlina!' 
let  me,  if  posisible,  make  some  amends 
past !  You  shall  return  with  me  to  Wiesti 
and  if  you  are  not   able  at  present  to  betr 
removal^  I  will  remain  here  till  you  are;  mypi 
injured  Carlina,  I  will  never  leave  you  agab  I 

As  Sir  Edward  spoke  he  pressed  the  i 
hausted,  but  happy  form  of  his  wife  to  I 
bosom,  and  the  fin>t  tears  that  had  fallen  6l 
the  eyes  of  her  husband  since  their  separaol 
now  moistened  the  cheek  of  Carlina.  '*  ii\ 
these  tears  for  me,  dearest  Edward  f  Oh,  I  d 
too  blest,  too  happy !  My  feelings  of  joy  W 
too — too  great !  I  am  faint — very  fainU— de>( 
dear  Edward  !  but  'tis  with— excess  of  joy— HI 

As  she  spoke  she  threw  one  arm  rouud  tiM 
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neck  of  her  husband,  as  her  head   reclined  on 

his  bosom.     Again  he  pressed  her  tenderly  to 

his  heart — again  he  spoke  words  of  comfort  and 

love.     A  slight  but  convulAive  pressure  told  that 

she  felt  the  comfort  he  wished  to  impart.    Again 

he  pressed  her  to  his  heart*  again  he  repeated 

his  assurance  of  the  fondest  love.     But  no  word 

nor  movement  gave  sign  of  consciousness.     Sir 

Edward  feared  she  had  fainted,  and  called  for 

auistance.     Evelyn  entered  the  apartment.,  but 

their  efforts  were  ineffectual :  tlie  joy  of  Carlina 

lad  been   too  overpowering  for  her  exhausted 

trength.       With    that    fervent    pressure    she 

ireathed  her  last  sigh,  even  as  she  wished  and 

'prayed, — in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 


'«  What  could  pooess  that  ridiculous  old 
10  die,  just  now  ?"  said  Miss  WiUon,  as  »be 
admiring  herfwlf  before  a  Psyche  in  her  vo^ 
lady's  dressing- room,  gaily  attired  in  the  (ll| 
that  had  been  prepared  for  the  wedding, 
it  not  abominably  provoking.  Miss  Dixey  l 
you  look  so  well  too — that  white  silk 
you  amazingly  !  As  the  nian  says  in  the 
'  There  would  Iiave  been  plenty  of  time  to  111 
died  hereafter,'  and  not  have  spoiled  our  wl| 
ding  sports  ;  these  things  will  be  regularly  fl 
fashioned.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  t«( 
but  I  certainly  will  not  wear  an  antiquity] 
the  marriage  of  an  heiress.  It  was  a  nit 
abominable  trick  of  the  old  woman's  !'* 
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It  is  provoking  enough,  indeed/'  replied 
Dixey,  "  if  she  had  only  lived  another 
month,  all  wotild  have  been  over,  and  then  she 
might  have  died  with  decency.  But  Lord,  poor 
il !  I  dare  say  she  could  not  help  it,  she  would 
ive  lived  if  she  could,  no  doubt ;  for  my  own 
[part  I  shall  never  be  in  a  hurry,  and  1   shall  be 

glad  to  put  off  the  time  when  it  conies." 
L*  •*  So  would  every  reasonable  person,'*  replied 
Wilson,    "  But  this  old  woman  was  not 
rasonable.  Only  think  how  strange,  Miss  Dixey, 
ily   Mrs.  Williams,    the   housekeeper,  and  Sir 
Edward's  gentleman,  knew  there   was   a   Lady 
Meredeth ;  all   the   establishment    thought   Sir 
Edward  a  widower ;  and  now  all  at  once^  and  at 
the  time  when  she  was  least  wanted,  up  jumps 
the  dead  wife,  and  here  are  all  these  finn  things 
to  be  packed  up  and  get  moth-eaten,  and  worm- 
eaten,    and   old-fashioned !     Who  can  possibly 
wear  a  thing  that  has  been  made  six  months?" 
f      *•  Six   njonths  !"    Miss    Wilson,    "  Do   they 
mean  to  put  the  wedding  oft'  so  long  as  that  T' 
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*'  Yes,  90  Sir  Edward's  grntleman  tdd  wibi 
This  dress,**  s&id  she,  as  she  turned  round  UAn 
the  glass.  "  does  fit  uncomraonly  well,  and  il  I 
a  remarkable  pretty  colour.  My  young  Uifl 
told  me  to  choose  a  quiet  silk,  and  nothing  cal 
be  more  so  than  this  French  white, — such  { 
pretty  shade  of  pink.  I  told  Sir  Edward's  gcni 
tleman  that  be  must  give  me  some  idea  i 
s])ecting  the  postponement ;  or  else,  says  I,  hrt 
shall  1  know  how  to  arrange  about  packing  of 
those  things  ?" 

"  But  the  time  could  make  no  difference  ill 
the  packing." 

"  No,  I  know  that;  but  he  did  not  naeoiiflt 
it,  and  if  I  hadn't  toki  him  so,  he  wouU  vi 
have  satisfied  ray  curiosity." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  he  tell  you  ?  But  fit* 
tell  me,  do  you  think  they  will  let  us  wear  » 
wreath  of  orang^e  flowers  when  the  reel  •*»• 
ding-day  comes  ?" 

*'  I'm  almost  afraid  not,  because  the  yomj 
ladies  are  to  wear  them  themselves.      But  TU 
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iHT  one  in  the  eyeniug,  when  we  dance  in  the 
I;  we  shall  have  a  dance  before  we  lea\*e 
Teatwell  for  that  other  place.  My  lady  will 
rer  notice  what  I  wear  on  her  wedding-day, 
id  it's  nobody  else's  business.  I  wonder  what 
Irs.  Prim  will  say  ?" 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"   said  Miss  Dixey,  "  I 
4mi*t  think   I  will  wear  one,  for  Mr.   Evelyn's 
ratleman  said  that  if  we  put  on  an    orange 
^reath  before  we  were  brides,  we  should  never 

brides." 

|.  •*  Did   he  say  soT'  exclaimed  Miss  VVilBon, 

and  here  I've  been  standing  the  last  half>bour 

pith  one  on  my  head ;  la  child,  why  did  you 

tell  me  so  before?     I'll  take  care  never  to 

it  on  another  till  I  go  to  church  myself.     One 

ight  be  disappointed  on  the  road,  so  the  best 

j^ay  would  be  to  carry  it  in  one's  hand,  and  put 

III  on  as  the  parson   begins  '  Dearly  beloved/ 

j!W  the  peeresses  put  on  their  coronets  at  the 

coronation." 

Tliat   would    be   very   droU,    I    should  be 
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afraid  'twould  make  the  parson  laugh.  But  | 
have  not  told  nie  ^bat  Sir  Edward's  gentle|| 
said?" 

"  Why»  first  of  all.  he  told  me  that  this 
lady " 

"  But  why  do  you  call  her  old  ?  There  i 
only  thirty-six  on  the  coffin." 

"Not  more!  Well,  it's  all  the  same,  ll 
say  she  looked  old ;  mad  people  alwajs  | 
old." 

•'  Mad  I  Was  she  mad  ?" 

**  Yta,  to  be  sure  she  waa.  Sir  Eiiwiird's 
tleman  said  nervous,  but  he  meant  to  say  d 
they  don't  shut  people  up  io  a  cottage  io  at 
for  being  nervous.  Pm  rather  nervous  mysel 
think  I  must  ring  for  a  glass  of  wiue  aix 
piece  of  cake,  it  will  do  neither  of  us  any  hi 
we  require  something  to  keep  up  our  spil 
after  such  a  terrible  disappointment.  I'm  I 
the  sight  of  that  beautiful  dress  is  enouglu 
make  any  one  grieve.  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  JsM 
1  would  thank  you^  Mr.  James,  to  bring 
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e  and  cake,  and  if  Mrs.  Williams  has  a  few 
h  jellies,  and  some  chicken  and  ham,  you 
n  bring  ihem  up  too.  I  am  sorry  to  give 
lliis  trouble,  Mr.  James,  but  these  things 
t  be  put  away,  and  if  we  come  davi.ii 
irs  for  refreshment,  we  shall  scarcely  finish 
dinner  time.  And  now  then,  what  was  I 
ling  you  about  Sir  Edward's  gentleman  ? 
,  Lady  Meredeth  went  mad  when  her  son 
an  infant,  and  she  lived  in  a  cottage  with 
r.  Meredeth,  and  some  other  lady,  a  relation 
the  family ;  and  Sir  Edward  went  abroad, 
it's  so  long  ago  that  every  body  forgot  there 
a  Lady  Meredeth  ;  of  course  Sir  lildward 
tlid  not  like  to  remind  them  of  it, — and  so  every 
body  concluded  he  had  no  wife.  And  I'm  sure 
1  of^en  wondered  why  he  had  not ;   for  my  own 

C,  if  I  were  Miss  Penrutldock,  I  should  prefer 
father  to  the  son.  I  don* I  know  what  he  is 
now,  since  this  death,  but  he  used  to  be  so 
merry  and  lively,  and  had  a  word  to  say  to 
rybody;  and,  between  ourselves,  Miss  Dixey, 
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Mr.  Mcrcdeth  is  but  a  lack-a-dusical  leit  i 
young  gentleman/* 

**  And  is  the  exact  time  fixed  tor  the  win- 
ding ?" 

"  Ves,  I  believe  so,  and  a  predous 
shall  hare  of  it  I  Here  are  the  young  ladits  gMt 
back  to  the  old  Manor  House ;  ytm  know  tbcr 
went  directly  Lady  Meredeth  was  dead;  Sir 
Edwarti  and  Mr.  Meredeth,  after  the  fiinenl. 
went  off  to  the   north,   and  Mr.  Rayland  iritb 
them — by  the  bye,  I  don't  know  what  to  nia)» 
of  that  young  man — and  all  the  re&t  of  thecoiD- 
pany  took  their  departure  when  they  heani«f 
the  strange   event,   and  that  the  body  wm  to 
be  brought  here  to  reflnaia  till  placed  in  tiie 
vault." 

*•  But  the  G)unt  and  Countess  Bertini  remain 
— will  rhey  stay  here.  Miss  Wilson  ?*' 

*'  No,  I  think  Sir  Edward  Meredeth'*  gc«tl^ 
man  said  they  would  go  to  Bath  and  Cheltw- 
ham,  as  they  wished  to  see  those  places  hcktr 
they  left.  England,  and  a  very  wise  plan.     I  onlj 


.wish  they  would  take  me  with  them.  This  is  a 
beautiful  place  when  full  of  company  ;  but  when 
empty^  it  muBt  be  as  bad  as  any  olhen  I'm 
,  giad,  though,  my  lady  did  not  wish  my  attend- 
^ance  at  that  old  haunted  tiouse,  where  the  ghosts 
walk  about  all  night  and  all  day  too  ['* 

"  Ghosts  ! — mercy  on  us,  you  don't  mean  real 
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W      '*  Why,  some  people  say  no  ghosts  are  real, 
I     that  they  are  only  shadows." 

»•*  Ah,  but  real  shadows  ?" 
*'  I  suppose  the  shadows  are  real  enough ; 
however,  I'm  glad  I  am  not  there;  though  it's 
fltrange  enough,  because  I  don't  exactly  know  to 
whom  I  belong;  however,  I  shall  look  to  the 
Countess  for  my  instructions  and  my  salary." 

••  Do  you  think,  Miss  Wilson,  that  you  shall 
renfiain  with  your  young  lady  after  she  is  mar- 
•      Tiedr 

V       "  Why,   I    don't    know ;    if  they   spend   the 

spring  in  London,  and  a  few  months  at  some 

W^ratering.place ;  and  if,  once  every  two  or  three 

years,  they  visit  the  continent ;  and  if  my  lady 
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« very  liberal;  andifth 
of  company;  why  thea, 
nage  to  exist,  the  rest  of 
maiwion,  provided  my  1, 
attend  prayers  !*' 
"  ^^^t  objection  have 
"  Every  objection  ;    in 

verydisagreeabletobecal 
a  rubber  or  a  quadrille; 

one's  clothes  to  go  down  on 
uaedtodoatLadyLongik, 
resolution  never  to  Jire  wit; 
so  it  all  depends  on  that," 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  J  hai 

that;  but  I  shall  not  stay 

wlieu  she  is  a  farmer»s  wife 

I  should  have    fainted,    wh 

Prim  say  Mr.  Reuben  Barv 

Lord  help  me  J  to  think  I  s 

Jive  with  a  farmer's  wife !     J 

iiere,  I  shall  stay  for  the  w 

then   I   shall  make  my  curt 

f&rmer  /" 
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**  WcU,  1  must  say  I  commend  your  spirif. — 
What  occasion  can  a  farmer's  wife  have  for  a 
youn^  lady  to  wait  on  her  ?  perhaps  she  might 
ask  you  to  wait  on  tlie  poultry-yard/' 

My  dear  Miss  Wilson,  don't  make  me  quite 

int.     J  must  take  another  glass  of  wine  to  keep 

>p  my  spirits — foli,  a  poultry-yaixl !" 

.   "  Well,  after  all,*'  remarked  Miss  Wilson,  as 

he  placed  some  of  the   finery  in  presses,  "  we 

have  got  handsome  mourning.    Sir  Edward  has 

hehavcd  very  handsome  and  genteel  to   every 

TBOU  in  the  house ;  and  the  sum  he  has  given 

e  will  buy  mourning  twice  o^  er,   besides  what 

iss  Penruddock  gave  me:  she  did  not  know 

ir  Edward  had  been  beforvhand  with  her,  and 

lit  was   not   my  place  to  tell  her,  you  know,  or 

fuse  what  she  was  pleased  to  give  me;  and 

r.  Meredelh,  he  sent  me  a  five-pound  note  lo' 

y  gloves.     So,  altogether,  we  have  done  pretty 

cU  ;  for  I  suppose.  Miss  Dixey,  you  have  had 

^he  same  ?" 

'«  I   have  no  reason  to  complain  of  anything 
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except  being  ei 
who  is  !o  be  a  farmer's  i 
The  conrersation  wa^ 
dinner-belJ ;  and  the  yj 
were  obliged  to  defer  tb< 
clay,  for,  as  they  venr  pn 
injurious  to  the  healU 
after  dinner,  when  there 
sion. 

The  information 
specting  the  time   ap| 
'W  quite  correct,  which 
expiration  of  six  months  i 
funeral;    and   the  constenj 
mansion  of  WestvrelJ  was  ei 
of  meeting  their  host  in  ih 
were  informed,  by  Count  ^ 
of  Sir  Edward,  of  whom  few- 
had  forgotten,  was  a  corpsd 

when  Sir  Edwani  again  enter 
be  with  her  remains.  , 

The  company. 


there 
ippoi 
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dlately ;  among^  the  rest  Laura  and  Lucy,  ac- 
companied by  Walter  Rayland  and  Reuben 
Barwell,  returned  to  the  Manor  House.  Mr. 
Penruddock  was  too  enured  to  sorrow  to  feel  ad- 
ditional grief  at  the  death  of  Lady  Meredeth, 
though  his  hopes  and  expectations  were  dis- 
appointed ;  he  had  trusted  that  the  marriage  of 
Evelyn  and  Laura  would  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tioD  between  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife,  and  their 
consequent  happiness:  thus  the  pang  of  their 

(misery  would  have  been  removed  from  his  mind ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  Mr.  Penruddock  had 
long  learned  to  bow  with  submission  to  a  decree 
that  was  unaherable. 

To  the  rest  of  the  family  the  return  of  the 

oung  ladies  gave  unfeigned  delight.     It  may 

supposed,  in  a  seclusion  so  extreme  as  that  of 

stol,  that  the  absence  of  two    lively  females 

gt  be  se\erely  felt.     When  the  first  joy  of 

their  arrival  was  over,  and   Mrs.  Weston  hatl 

them  quietly  in  her  own  room  again,  she  poured 

l2 
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forth  her  complaints  oft 
had  seen  them. 

"  It  is  only  two  mont 
it  appears  longer  than  , 
was  it  so  to  you,  my  deai 

"  We  had  no  time  to 
Lucy;  "we  were  kept  in 
such  a  time  as  you  descr 
ruddocks  marriage^notl 
and  pleasure.*' 

"  And  it  appeal^,"  sai« 

**  to  have  ended  in  the  sam 

"  Ah,  well,   my  dears,*' 

"  these  sad  events    must  i 

Meredeth  had  been  ill  so  1 

was  a  blessing.     Wewill  tal 

Poor  Mai^garet  gives  a  terr 

companions  she  met  at  Wes 

made  my  hair  stand  on  end  I 

tion  of  the  '  ladies  '  who  m 

*  misses,'  as  she  calls  them. 

Margaret,  I  should  have  tfaoug 
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Jy  d«?ar  Lucy,  what  wilJ  you  do  with  that  fine 
Ipiwfam  at  the  Grange  ?** 
^H  "  I  shall  take  especial  care,  when  I  am  mis- 
^Bbss  of  the  Grange,  that  MissDixey  never  eaters 
^t  as  my  attendant :  it  was  all  very  well  at  West- 
well  Park,  and  no  one  could  interfere  with  the 
nteas  Bertini's  arrangements ;  but  when  the 
idingx  are  over.   1  shall  make  my  curtsey  to 
l>ixey.     Why,  do  you  know,  Weston,  she 
fresh  dress  every  day,  or  some  alteration 
it ;   what  do  you  think  of  that  V 
Why,  my  dear,  I'm  very  glad  you  did  not 
her  here;  that's  all  I  think  about   it: — 
it  I  was  quite  glad  to  see  Mr.  Rayland  again, 
wish  Mr.  Penruddock  had  asked  him  to  stay; 
would  have  enlivened  you  a  little,  my  dears, 
Wkd  kept  up  your  spirits." 

k"  He  told  us,"  said  Lucy,  "  as  he  came  along. 
It  he  intended  to  remain  with  Sir  Edward  lill 
er  the  funeral,  and  then  accompany  hira  and 
Mr.  Meredeth  into  Northumberland;  and  when 
the  mourning  is  over,  they  will  return  to  West- 
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well ;  and  after  be  has  perfonned  the 

I 
attending   his   friend  to  church,  he  inteods  1 

travel  for  several  years-**  * 

And  now  the  inhabitants  of  Astol^  after  ^ 

first  week,  quietly  restimed  their  usual  occu| 

tions  and  amusements ;   but  with  this  dif 

— tiiere  traa   less  cheerfulness   in   Laura 

Lucy,  and,  consequently,  in  the  rest  of  the ' 

mily  ;  it  was  from  them  that  the  tone  of  the  < 

was  adopted.     With  Mr.  Penruddock  tliew' 

little  difference ;  all  was   the  same  to  hint- 

unceasing  scone  of  resigned  subroissioa. 

was  another   reason,  too,  for  their  bang 

animated — the  absence  of  Evelyn,  who  for  a 

last  three  years  had  been  their  companioa,  d 

turally  caused  a  void  in  their  amusemcotill 

occupations  j    and   Reuben    Harwell's   prew* 

was  necessary  to  superintend  the  arrangwncnl 

of  his  father  and  mother  at  Maple  Hatch:  «• 

sequently,  there  was   a  gloom  and  depmaei 

about  the  Manor  House,  which  Laura  hud  nftf 

witnessed  in  it  before;  but  she  was  not  »ww* 
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'how  much  of  this  might  be  attributed  to  her 

own  feelings.     She  was  not  happy,  nor  could 

ihe  give  a  reason  for  being  oiherwise.    Lucy  was 

the  same ;  but  she  acknowledged  that  the  delay 

of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  absence  of 

Reuben,  had  something  to  do  with  her  want  of 

spirits ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Laura, 

^Bor  could  she  define  her  feelings ; — she  had  a 

very    sincere   affection    for   Evelyn ;    she  loved 

,him  dearly,  she  prayed  for  his  happiness,  and 

whe  tried  every  effort  to  dispel  the  rising  wish, 

that  some  other  person  had   been  selected  to 

ihare  it  with  him. 
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CHAPTEl 

The  mooD-beam  dances  o 
Come  to  the  coral  cam 
The  music  of  the  Triton 
Shall  sound  the  notes  yo 
And  seapmaids,  warbling 
Shall  sweetest  welocane  g 

The  journey  of  Sir  Edward 
Rayland  was  sufficiently  m 
his  own  peculiar  trouble ; 
three,  Walter  Rayland's  wa 
he  had  no  hope  to  cheer 
when  the  first  shock  was  ov( 
of  never  a^n,  in  this  world 
he  had  once  so  fondly  lov 
better  it  should  be  so,  as 
that  had  been  deadened  t 
never  be  renewed.  The  poe 
timent  when  he  says, 

*'  Violets  plucked)  the  swc 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  a 
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\l  was  so  with  Sir  Edward:  his  floweret  of  hap- 
Mness  had  been  rudely  severed  from  the  parent 
;  it  could  never  bloom  again. 
Evelyn  had  lost  the  mother  so  long  sought, 
1  «o  lately  found — ^the  mother  who  seemed  to  have 
[lived  only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  restored  to 
[his  inheritance ;  but  he  knew  that  life  had  for 
Ifears   been  a  burden    to  her^  and  though  he 
mourned  her  loss,  and  felt  the  sincerest  grief,  he 
would  not  have  recalled  her  to  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing and  misery,  for  with   her  impaired  health 
^^  and  deranged  nerves,  such  life  must  have  been; 
^V  ^nd,  besides,  he   had  the  expectation  that  the 
I        "ope  of  the  last  three  years  would  be  accom- 
plished.    But  poor  Walter,  he  had  no  hope,  no 
-*pectation  ;  to  him  all  was  a  blank ;  and  what 
»<led  bitterness  to  his  disappointment,  he  be- 
■^Ved  that   Laura  was  not   iiidirt'erent  toliim: 
*^  could  not  but  feel,  from  many  trifling  occur- 
*nc€3,  visible  only  to  a  quick-sighted  lover,  that 
^^  engagement  to  Evelyn  was  the  only  impedi- 
^**^nt  to  his  success.     This  idea  gave  bitterness 
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to  the  reflection,  that  sl 
him,  and,  as  a  man  of  | 
vour  to  forget  her  as  soon , 
he  could  avoid  being  pm 
but  he  had  promised^  a4 
expected  the  performan« 
above  all,  it  was  imi 
suspect  his  love. 

With  these  fiseliiigs,  it 

the  days  passed  neiti 

at  Merry  Wood  Dale  r^ 

hour  seemed  as  lotig^  as  tw 

relief,  oij  one  gloomy  d« 

torrents,  aud  the  geulJej 

ing  to  amuse  themselvc 

libraiy,  to  hear  a  loud 

which  was  an  excitement  tol{ 

a  situation:  itmui^t  be  a  vial 

son  could  come  with  so  Joi 

a  visiter  ;  aud  so  it  proi 

Bertini   enlei-ed   the  Ubi 

wife   at   BatJi,  he  told  tliet^ 


-  t»  viai 
3  loud 
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id  English  friends,  and  not  liking  the  place, 
tie  thought  he  would  take  a  run  over  and  have 
Ihpeep  at  tliem.  "  And  you  have  chosen  a 
lucky  moment  for  your  arrival,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
mud  ;  **  in  such  gloomy  weather  as  this,  every 
person  is  doubly  welcome,  particularly  when 
ihey  come  above  two  hundred  miles  to  visit 
us." 

,  Sir  Edward  did  really  like  Count  Bertini,  and 
Has  truly  glad  to  see  him.  Not  so  the  rest  of 
^he  party :  Evelyn's  feelings  were  of  a  negative 
ijuality;  but  Walter  positively  disliked  him,  and 
!iad  often  reproached  himself  for  such  diflike ; 
Bt  he  made  no  effort  to  conquer  his  repug- 
nance  ;  and,  as  far  as  politeness  would  allow,  he 
avoided  all  intercourse  with  Bertini.  This  at 
Westwell  Park,  among  a  numerous  society,  was 
no  great  difficulty  ;  but  in  a  remote  situation, 
where  they  had  few  neighbours,  a  mere  hunting* 
box,  with  a  party  consisting  of  only  four  persons. 
Walter  felt  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  main- 
tain his  reserve.     The  Count  had  made  no  p^j.. 


2^ 

•        ^"^^u,    J.""'  '^'^  of 
"'eradu,,,       ^passed, 
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>f  intimacy  wilh  all  parties,  paiiicularly 
He  proved  a  most  delightful  compa- 
^Tt  their  solitary'  situation.  Quiet,  com- 
aml  rather  languid  in  his  habits,  he  would 
occupied  in  the  library,  while  Sir  Edward 
^A'^ oiler  were  striving  to  seek  amusement  in 
fipld,  or  some  robust  exercise,  in  which 
^lyn  was  sometimes  their  companion  i  but 
^1  the  evening,  when,  tiretl  with  their  niorning^s 
^  ^  praise,  they  were  disposed  to  be  dull  or  listless, 
1^  Ic  Count  was  then  their  never-failing  resource. 
le  would  relate  talcs  of  his  country  and  anec- 
Jotes  of  himself  which  were  always  entertaining, 
Iways  interesting,  sometimes  deeply  harrowing 
Waller  told  him,  *'  He  was  far  better  than 
k  book  for  tired  people — they  could  lounge  on  a 
flofa,  and  hear  a  tale  delivered  with  due  pathos 
^■ind  proper  emphasis,  and  all  without  the  trouble 
of  opening  their  eyes.'* 

P  Another  month  elapsed,  and  the  parly  at 
Merry  Wood  Dale  were  not  quite  so  solitary. 
A  few  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were  ad- 
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fldned  to  dinner;  but  though  their 
aniargvd.  and  though  the  first  pang 
wu  softened  with  Evelyn,  yet  they  were  equi 
onwilling  to  part  with   the  Count,   and 
•eemed  fo  consider  his  presence  as  absol 
neeeMnry  to  their  comfort.      They 
thought  of  the  poor  Countess,  but  it  was  too  loi 
a  journey  to  expect  she  would  join  them  at  tl 
season  of  the  year.      However,   her    freqw 
letters  gave  erery  assurance  of  her  being  «atis^ 
fied  with  her  residence  at  Bath ;  and  she  M 
hope  they  would  manage  to  live  without  her  tilf 
they   returned  to  Westwell,  for  really  it  irouW 
be  impossible  for  one  born  and  bred  in  a  tooth* 
em  clime   to  venture  where  the  snow,  s*  ^ 
heard,  was  six  feet  deep,  and  where,  bs  bfr 
companions  at  Bath  told  her,  they  were  obligri 
to  cut  **  roads  for  the  carriages  to  pass  along" 
At  the    expiration   of   another    month  ihf}' 
began  to  make  preparation  for  their  return  to 
West  well,   where  Sir  Edward  and  Evehii  «* 
tended  passing  the  period  previous  to  the  ^ 
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ding.  About  this  time  Walter  received  letters 
from  bis  family,  inrurmiug  him  of  their  return 
lo  Rayland  CasUe^  and  expressing  a  wish  that 
he  would  spend  a  few  days  with  them.  They 
were  aware  of  his  engagements  at  Westwell,  and 
lielievingj  from  his  intimacy  at  Astol,  that  all 
was  proceeding  according  to  Walter's  wish,  they 
would  not  interfere  with  his  arrangements;  but 
■s  Rayland  Castle  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  on 
their  return  to  Westwell,  the  t*lder  Mr.  Rayland 
wished  VV^alter  and  his  companiuns  to  make  it  a 
resting-place,  lliis  Sir  Edward  and  Evelyn 
declined,  promising  to  accept  the  invitation  the 
.next  year;  but  the  Count  agreed  to  accompany 
Walter  to  his  paternal  home. 

The  journey  of  the  Count  and  Walter  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  they  were  warmly 
greeted  at  Rayland  Castle.  When  first  the  elder 
Mr.  Rayland  hiartiied  the  destruction  of  his 
son's  hopes  with  the  heiress  of  Astol,  he,  witli 
the  rest  of  the  family,  grieved  for  Walter's  dia- 
afpointmeiil  i  but  when  they  heard  he  had  pro. 
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misod  to  attend  the  wedding,  and  partake  4| 
fMtmTies,  they  concluded  that  their  srnd 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  Walter's  passiq 
a  mere  boy's  love.  Under  this  unpreanH 
often  inflicted  severe  pangs  on  Walter,  byi 
him  respecting  his  lost  beauty,  and  oul 
hero  bore  it  with  the  firmness  of  a  martyri 

'*  It  is  almost  to  be  lamented,"  said  thej 
to  bim  once  when  they  were  returning 
morning's  sport,    "  thai  your    family  w« 
correct  in  their  idea  of  your  being  et 
the  pretty  heiress." 

"  It   is  certainly  not  to  be  lamented 
part,"  replied  W'alter  :  "  the  woes  of  disapp 
and  unsuccessful  love  are  not  to  be  cov« 
we  may  believe  all  that  poets  have  said  ol 
on  the  occasion." 

*'  If  unsuccessful  j  but  love  is  not 
successful." 

"  My  joking  relations/'  said  Waltl^ 
air  of  pique  which    he   vainly   endeavoui^ 
subdue,  "  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  vaU 
YOU  acquainted  that  mine  failed  of 
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I   would  not  be   impertinent  nor  intrusive, 

Rayland;  but  really   you   astonish  me  by 

declaration  : — is  it  possible  that  you  have 

rejec'ed  by  Miss  Penniddock?" 

Very  possible — more  than  possible — I  have 

a  complete  rejection.     It  is  neither  soothing 

ly  vanity  nor  self-esteera  to  dwell  long  on  ihi^^ 

;t ;   I  would  fain  forget  all  relating  to  this 

if  my  friends  wouUl  permit  me," 

Count  remained  silent,  and  Walter  was 

disposed  to  converse  when  his  feelings  were 

lied  with  the  recollection  of  his  lost  hopes 

wishes;  but  Bertini's attention  nasso  sooth- 

so  expressive  of  sympathy  and  friendship, 

Walter  coidd  not  resist  the  desire  expressed 

by  the  manner  than  the  words  of  his  com- 

lion,  and  he  at  length  spoke  unreservedly  on 

subject. 

Tliis  account  surprises  me  much,'*  at  length 

srved  the  Count ;  "  you   repeat  this  as  fact, 

I  must  not  dispute  it ;  but  from  my  percep- 

of  what  is  and  what  is  not,  I  should  never 
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have  come  to  the  cooclu^a  that  sui 
the  case." 

"  It  U  nothing  iincoramoQ,"  said  WalM 
an  attempt  at  a  laugh,  "  for  young  maj 
presumptuous,  or  to  receive  mortified 
return  for  such  presumption."  1 

••  Where  there  is  equality  there  can  b* 
sumption." 

"  Tlie  heiress  of  ten  thousand  a  yei 
expect  more  than  a  gentleman  of  inferior 
The  Baronet  ranks  before  the  Esquire,  ili 
dent  of  the  superior  wealth.  The  ^ 
estates  would  more  than  treble  such  i 
as  this,  which  I  once  thought  amply  ■ 
for  any  reasonable  man/'  j 

Bertini  made  no  immediate  reply;  1 
peared   thoughtful  and  abstracted,  as 
attempted  some  remark  relative  to  the  s^ 
ing  scenery,  that  received  no  answer; 
ter  had  almost  turned  his  reflections  mto 
train,  when  the  Count  suddenly  exclaini 
should  never  have  suspected  it  (" 
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"  Suspected  what  ?  " 

**  That  you  should  fail  la  a  coutest  with  thai 
reazuiag  boy." 

Walter  coloured  as  he  answered,  "  Contest  ! 

bad  no  idea  of  contesting ; — the  young  lady 

cided — there  could  be  no  disputing  the  de- 
tsion/' 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  are  you  convinced  of  this 

dog  her  act  and  deed  ?  " 

**  It  is  quite  certain  that  I  have  been  refused» 
Dd  Mr.  Meredeth  accepted;  it  is  useless  to 
peak  further  on  the  subject." 

"  Poor  thing ! "  ejaculated  the  Count  i  "  I 
ity  her." 

**  Pify  who — Miss  Penruddock  ?  " 
►   •*  Yes — Miss  Penruddock  j  it  is  quite  evident 
p  one  unconcerned  that  her  heart  is  not  in  this 
TOgagement." 

"  Good  heaven.  Count  Bertini  1  what  do  you 

ean  ?  " 

"  That  Miss  PeiirvKklock  has  more  aftectioa 
W  ihe  rejected  than  the  accepted  lover" 
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"  Oh,  you  are  mistaJ 
dotes  on  his  daughter,  ax 
her  to  the  misery  of  such 
you  are  wrong." 

"  I  should  hope  so,  too 
a  friendship  for  you  ;  bu 
not  only  you,  but  the  ladj 
the  same  cause,  I  cannot 
might  intervene  to  proven 
went  in  the  North,  I  beli« 
only  unhappy  person,  so 
your  feelings ;  but  since  I 
mate,  I  have  learned  to  ki 
sincerely  grieve  that  two  i 
doomed  to  misery.'* 

*'  Count  Bertini,  you  k 
your  words  have  caused  ;  bi 
trust,  you  are  mistaken/' 

The  Count  shook  his  he 
ceeded. 

"  I  fancied  I  was  resigned 
the  happiness  of  Laura  an< 
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flScient  balm  for  any  sorrow  I  might  endure  ; 

if  Laura's  peace  be  not  secured,  why  should 

e  be  wrecked  ?  Evelyn  is  more  fortunate — he 

il  be  exempt  from  our  wretched aess.*' 

•  Do  not  deceive  yourself.      Will  his  be  an 

le  fate,  when  he  finds  out  too  late  that 

r^fc  he  fondly  loves  has  no  affection  to  give 

return, — that  her  heart  has  been  bestowed  on 

other  ?" 

"  He  will  riever  know  that.     If  Laura  gives 

him  her  hand,  her  affection  will  follow/* 

^B  *'  But  the  idea,  the  knowletlge  that  those  af- 

HKtions  were  not  his.  that  she  had  to  learn  to 

^ove  him !    Poor  Evelyn  !    if  I  speak  my  senli- 

iXkrats,  he,  with  his  sensitive  and  morbid  feelings, 

M  more  to  be  pitied  than  either." 

TTie  conversation  ended  here,  but  the  con- 
tending and  conflicting  ideas  caused  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  Count  were  not  to  be  silenced 
in  the  mind  of  Walter.  The  Count  might  be 
right,  and  to  a  romantic  sense  of  generosity  their 
future  comfort  would  be  sacrificed.  Tliis  reflection 
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haunted  bim  i  aad  the  probability  that 
faie  would*  like  her  mother's,  be  an  un 
one,  was  loo  much  for  hiai  to  bear  with 
pofure.     Now  instead  of  avoiding  the  coaven 
lion  when  alone  with  Bertiiii.  he  ralher  MU| 
to  enter  on  it ;  but  the  Count  drew  back 
appeared  to  shun  the  subject.     This  bad  I 
effect  that  was,  perhaps,   intended,  for  the  if 
tation   of  Walter's   mind  not  being  alloired 
ex]Jend  itself  in  complaint,  like  some  peat 
stream,  disdained    all  bounds,  and  he  hidefl 
lamented  his  fate^  and  repeatedly  regretted  tbfl 
Evelyn    bad   ever    been    introduced  at  Aw 
Better  he  had  remained  in  bis  gipsy  state,  tiri 
destroy  the  happiness  of  two  who,  if  he  mi^t 
Iwlieve  Bertini,  were  devotedly  attached  to«« 
other. 

Walter  was  not  sorry  when  the  time  am«w 
for  their  return  to  Westwell:  they  weroaU  •» 
merry,  too  gay  at  Rayland  Castle;  it  was  tM 
great  an  exertion  to  be  able  to  support  ii»  «!** 
ception,  and  assume  those  spirits  wliicli 
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were  not  natural  to  him ;  and  though  the 
alternative  was  dreadful,  yet  as  there  was  no 
hope  of  the  marriage  being  prevented,  the  sooner 
it  took  place  the  better,  and  so  far  from  delay- 
^iug  the  ceremony,  had  ii  been  in  Walter's  power 
^^g  would  have  hastened  the  appointed  period. 
With  these  feelings,  which,  with  the  heroism  of 

k martyr,  he  successfully  disguised  from  all  but 
e  Count,    he  commenced    hia   journey  with 
ertiui.    As  they  passed  through  the  park  the 
unt  admired  the  fine  old  trees  and  romantic 
a  of  the  ancient  castle,  which  stood  within 
a  mile  of  the  present  building,  a  comfort- 
le,  substantial  mansion,  fit  for  a  country  gen- 
an,  and  having  no  pretension  to  be  called 
a    castle ;    but   the  title  was  continued    from 
courtesy,  and  out  of  compliment  to  the  ruins 
which  had  been  a  fine  baronial  residence,  and 
came  by  marriage  to  the  Rayland  family :  it  was 
capable  of  more  improvement  than  the  rent-roll 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Rayland  would  allow ;  and  the 
prosp^;t  of  Walter's  marriage  with  an  heiress 
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was  hailed  «iUi  much  delight  by 
that  was  now  all  over,  and  Walter's  fs 
r«grKtcd  the  circumstance  lo  the 
xrisUed  thr  lady  had  been  propitious; 
same   time  adding,  that  his    aon 
more   than  enough  for  comfort  and 
bility,  in  I  he  station  to  which  he  was  I 
perhaps    a  wealthy  union   might  onhj 
his  cares. 

The  travellers  arrived  without  inlei 
Westwell,  and,  to  their  surprise,  they 
Edward  and  Evelyn  were  detained  in  t 
The  Lady  Bertini,  Jjowever,  was  there ' 
them,  and  expressed  much  pleasu^^f 
turn  of  the  Count.  It  was^  as  she  sai< 
choly  to  be  alone  in  so  large  a  house, 
larly  as  she  had  never  known  it  wiiboil 
of  guesis.  And  now  Wahcr  had  suffidj 
porl unity  lo  become  as  well  acquaintcni  I 


Countess  as  he  had  lately  been  with  the 
but  the  intimacy  did  not  give  him  eqi 
sure — t  here  was  a  degree  of  apparept 
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or   peevishness  which    left    no   favourable   im- 

»re8sion,   and  Waller    hastily   concluded   that 
Se   was    an  unamiable  wife    to  her  fascinating 
husband. 

The  courage  with  which  Walter,  when  he 
left  Ra^land  Castle,  contemplated  the  destruc- 
Jion  of  his  hopes   and  wishes  was,  like  that  of 

I  Acres,  fast  "  oozing  away  ;'*  he  began  to  tremble 
it  the  idea  of  meeting  Laura,  and,  like  some 
bodily  cowards,  he  could  bear  the  contempla- 
pon  of  what  he  dreaded  no  longer.  He  would 
ride  over  to  Asiol,  and  end  at  once  the  fear  of 
HRke  6rst  interview.  Accordingly,  the  next  morn- 
ing he  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  to  the 
Manor  House. 

Walter  was  received  with  hospitality  by  the 

■^ihabitants  of  the  Manor  House,  but  the  jocund 

^nlee  with  which  the  young  maidens  once  wel- 

"^eomed  him  was  no  longer  visible.     'Hiere  was 

sufficient  cause  tor  such  want  of  hilarity  in  his 

once  gay  companions — but  it  was  not  pleasant — 

a  feeling  of  restraint  crept  over  all  the  party,  and 
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when  LauTK  proposMl  a  walk  in  her 
tlen.  it  vras  a  relief  to  c«ch  person  :  for  sonn 
they  sauntered  in  company,  but  at  last 
fotind  himself  alone  with  the  young  inistit 
tht!  domain,  and  then  the  intercourse  bt 
aven  more  formal  and  constrained. 

At  tliis  early  season  of  the  year  theri 
little  to  tempt  in  the  parterre :  snowdropi 
cuses,    and  hepaticas,   with  some  other 
flowers,  were  in   abundance,   but  they 
small  proportion  of  a  lady's  garden;  howe^ri 
day  Mas  fine,  and  the  sun  gave  more 
usual ;  it  was  more  like  a  May-day  t 
February.     Laura,  by  way  of  saying  some' 
as  the  gentleman  seemed  determined  to  v^ 
silent   deity,  spoke  about  the  wannlh 
weather,  adding  "  You   hare  never  seen 
Mr.  Rayland,  in  the  summer :   it  was  ai 
last   year   when  you    came    lo   Westwell.i 
when   you    first    visited    l}ie   forest  it  m 
autumn — ^you    have    not    forgotten  your 
camp?*' 
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Walter  was  io  a  humour  to  "  confound"  the 
gjqpiy  camp,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  female 
he  uras  Addressing — habitual  respect — it  was  not 
otUy  with  Laura,  he  would  have  restrained  him- 
jielf  with  every  female, — he  merely  said,  but  he 
said  it  with  bitterness,  •*  Would  it  were  possible 
to  forget  such  folly  ! — would  it  had  never  been 
ceived ! — it  has  marked  my  future  life  for 


ira  looked   at   him  nith  surprise  as   she 

I,  "  I  am  sure  then   ne  ought    all  to 

»Dt  it — but  yet  how  dreadful  might  have  been 

consequence  to  us  ! — you  will  not  always,  I 

»,  have  cause  to  regret  it." 

kind,  the  gentle  accents  of  Latira  over- 

je   the   prudence  of  Walter,    and  he    said 

ily,  "  If  it  had  not  been   for  that  unfortu- 

fe  night,  Mr.  Meredeth  would  never  have  Ijeen 
poduced  to  Mr.  Penruddock." 
•And  why  should  that  make  you  miserable?" 
•'  Why  ?  because  it  has  destroyed  my  hopes, 
my  desires,  my  expectations — ^I  know  I  had  no 

m2 
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right  to  expect  ;  but  I 
and  I  thought  your  fal 
on  account  of  your  yoi 
of  your  age, — and  I,  I 
dream  of  hope  that  is  tc 

"  Mr.  Rayland,  I  n 
\were  vain  to  pretend 
but  remember,  I  must 
the  wife  of  another, — 
friend." 

"  Forgive  me,  Laun 
what  I  did, — ^forgive  an( 
am  sure,  believe  me  wh( 
I  would  not  act  ungen< 
Evelyn-^my  own  mad  f! 
this  confession — I  will  nc 

And  it  was  firmly  the 
conquer  his  unfortunate 
was  also  determined  ne^ 
engagement  made  for  h< 
she  beheved  she  did  love 
that  their  engagement  r 
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was  the  love  of  a  sister;  and  before  she  returned 
with  Waher  to  the  house,  though  both  hud 
kept  their  intention,  yet  each  bad  betrayed  the 
secret  that  both  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Walter 
was  certain  he  was  bclo%'ed,  and  Laura  could 
not  doubt  the  words,  the  looks  of  Walter ;  from 
^Hiat  day  they  avoided  meeting,  and  Walter  re- 
^Hfaioed  from  visiting  the  Manor  House  unless 
^Bccompanied  by  Evelyn. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lady  Mere- 
■■^eth  the  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  were 
^^Itered,  and  the  wedding  was  now  to  take  place 

I  at  Astol  instead  of  Westwell, — "  a  much  better 
■rrangement/'  as  Mrs.  Weston  said,  "  for  who 
pver  Iteard  before  of  a  bride  going  to  the  bride- 
groom's house  to  be  married  ?" 

Walter  Rayland  had  full  time  to  feel  tin. 
misery  of  his  disappointment,  his  onlv  com- 
panions being  the  Count  and  Countess  Bertitil  . 
Sir  Edward  and   Mr.  Meredeth  were  detaint»^l 

Rthe  North,  and  did  not  expect  to  leave  till  ^ 
rtnight  before  the  day  appointed  for  the   weti 


I 
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dliig.      The    favourable   opinion   Walter  I 
formed  of  the   Count   was  daily  strength*! 
and   in  proportion  he  fell  an  increasiiur  di 
to  the  Countess,  whom  he  considered  to 
disconteDte<l  and  repining  woman. 

In  the   character   of  an  unsuccessful 

it  was  natural  that  Walter  should  seek  soli 

or  rather  Iw  did  not  slight  it  when  it  c< 

his  way,  for  he  usually  made  the  iaqui 

breakfast  of  the  Count  respecting  his  movcml 

for  the  morning,  and   if  Bertmi  seemed  ioili 

for  a  companipn,  Walter  was  alwap  readj 

second  his  views.     But  the  Count  at  this  per 

very  frequently  had  letters  to  answer  relawi 

some  estates  in  Italy,  which  occupied  much 

his  time.     Walter  occasionally,  and  as  a  niaf 

of  complaisance,  would  endeavour  to  make  lui 

self  agreeable  to  tlie  Countess  when  he  son 

limes  met  her  in  the  terrace-room;  but  if  I 

politeness  gave  pleasure  to  the  Countess,  she  *i 

tiiifortuuate  in  her  method  of  showing  it,  ai  si 

appeared  constrained  and  uneasy,  as  if  burlhen«| 
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care,   or   disliking   her   companion,    and 
[alter  generally  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
lisfying  liiraself  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in 
milking  tlie  attempt  to  be  sociable. 

One  morning,  the  weather  proving  remarkably 
i,  Walter  proposed  walking  in  the  forest, 
ighing,  as  he  said  he  had  a  peculiar  fancy  for 
and  violets,  and  the  first  plant  of 
ler  kind  in  its  wild  state  always  gave  him  a 
isation  of  pleasure  not  to  be  described. 
The  Count  ridiculed  his  juvenile  propensity, 
id  wished  him  success  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
ible  flowers,  at  the  same  lime  telling  him  of 
?questered  dell  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where 
ley  abounded ;  and  he  regretted  that  he  could 
>t  bo  his  companion,  as  he  had  papers  of  ini 
portance  to  examine  wliich  would  occupy  the 
whole  morning.  Walter  led  the  house  and  was 
proceeding  across  the  park,  but  he  proved  in- 
»ustant  to  liis  boyish  fancy ;  for  the  sea,  on  the 
ther  hand,  was  so  temptingly  inviting,  llie  sun 
>arkled  so  brightly  on  the  dancing  waves,  that 
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it  dHpelle<l  the  seDlimetital  whim  for  \ 
and  primroseis,  and  with  exhilarated  spil 
walked  down  to  the  beach,  which  was| 
five  miles  from  the  hall.  Walter  was  i 
lover  of  nature  :  he  could  admire  the  gm 
well  as  the  lowly,  and  hb  taste  for  the  { 
did  not  interfere  with  his  admiration  fij 
magnilicent  i  there  was  a  tremendous  s^ 
the  sea,  the  waves  dashed  on  the  shore 
violence  not  of\en  known  in  that  part 
country ;  he  stood  for  some  time  al 
that  strange  and  dreaming  contcmpladoQ 
the  sea  always  causes  in  some  minds :  hoi 
he  remained  in  this  state  of  abstraction 
certain^  and  it  is  also  uncertain  how 
would  have  remained,  for  he  was  Interrupt^ 
a  voice  behind  him  saying,  •*  A  rough  sei 
day.  Sir,  and  the  wind's  increasing,  therel 
a  squall  ere  long." 

'*  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Walter,  *' 
the  vessels  making  towards  shelter.'' 

•*  They  are  right  to  do  that,"  said  ihei 
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it  may  or  may  not  be  a  stormy  night ;  I 
I  don't  ruucli  think  it  will  though ;  there*!!  be  a 
^^pough  squall,  aiul  it  will  subside  before  night ; 
^H^Mit's  my  opinion,  master." 
^B  "  And  that  vessel  out  there  seems  to  be  of 
four  opinion,  my  friend/' 

"  I  take  it  that  she  is  waiting^  for  that  boat 
i»t  yonder." 
•*  I've  been  watching  that  boat,"  said  Walter, 
some  lime  ;  they  appear  to  be  trying  to  Ijml. 
id  the  surf  drives  them  back." 

They've  got  in  the  wrong  place,  Sir ;  they 
are  up  too  high,  fools  as  they  are ;  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  this  way  there's  a  good  landing  place." 

*•  It  would  be  charity,  my  friend,  to  lell  them 
%o,  and  not  let  the  surf  beat  their  boat  to  pieces. 
Sailors  are  like  freemasons — make  them  a  sign 
they'll  understand,  if  you  dislike  the  trouble  of 
going  to  them." 

"  And  what  the  devil  should   I  do  iliat  for, 

and  be  d d  to  them  ?  what  do  tliey  come 

here  for,  to  take  the  bread  out  of  our  motiths  f" 

u  5 


I 


,  nmff 
ieT  of  foreigners' 
when    he   wants    to   ge| 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sq 

Tessel  ?     I  would  not  t 

i 

turn  informer ;    but    it  | 
ritable  to  set  the  oflBc 
iheui  gel  swanipvd  in  t 

••  And  so  rwse  a  horni 
Not  such  a  d        d  fool  ^ 

"  Two  of  a  U-ade."  i 
surely,  my  friend,  you  \ 
drowned  ?  If  you  woBJ 
can  land,  1  must  go  aij 
cannot.*'  i 

*•  Spare  your  troubl«|j 

land    csomehow  —  Vol 
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*'  Do  you  mean  the  I'rt'c  trade,  when  you 
speak  of  '  lionest  men  ?' "" 

*"  To  be  sure.  Sir.     What  trade  can  be  more 

onest  i  We  takes  our  boat — runs  over  to  France 

or  Holland,  as  it  may  be — buys  the  things  as 

they  are  sold  at  the  fair  market  price — then  we 

them   again  in   England   at  a  reasonable 

refit, — and  if  that  is  not  an  honest  and  fair 

le,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

When  Walter  had  seen  the  sailors  effect  their 
landing,  he  seated  himself  on  the  shingles^  in- 
tctndiiig  to  resume  the  contemplation  of  that  scene 
which  for  him  had  always  interest;  but  his  com- 
panion, perhaps  encouraged  by  t  he  frank  manner 
of  Walter,  seemed  disposed  to  be  sociable,  au<l 
throwing  himself  at  his  length  on  the  bench, 
which  sloped  down  to  the  water,  he  very  lei- 
surely puUed  out  an  immense  flat  box,  and 
taking  an  enormous  portion  of  the  contents,  ht* 
deposited  it  in  his  mouth,  then  offered  the  box 
to  Walter,  saying,  "  I  s'pose  you  don't  tak«' 
*baccv.  Sir  ?" 


2M 
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"  Thank  you,  taj  friead,  no,  it  is  not  oi 
my  comforts." 

"  It  is  mine  though ;  and  how  should 
able  to  take  it  if  it  trere  not  for  the  free  tri 
My  earnioga  as  a  fisherman  would  notallofl 
half  I  req\iire>  and  to  keep  ray  missus  andj 
too,  a*  they  ought  to  be  kept.*'  { 

••  1  thought  the  persons  to  whom  you  b 
were  particularly  cautious  respectintr  intci 
fvith  a  stranger:  hovr  do  you  know  bull 
be  a  revenue  o65ccr  ?*' 

•*  God  bless  you.  Sir,  I  knows  you 
enough ;  you  are  a  visiter  at  the  Hall.  1 
goes  up  there  to  the  young  ladies ;  and  I 
somethhig  of  you,  Ixsides  that." 

"  Young  ladies  ! — there  are  no  ySSSf 
there  now;    you   do   not    moan    the  h 
Astol?" 

"  I   mean   the  ladies  in  the  bousek 
room  ;  much  finer  ladies  than  the  ladies  I 
seen  walking  with  you.  Sir;  and  good  fi 
they  are  to  tlie  free  trade.     They  are  pre; 
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>r  a  wedding  they  tell  me ;  you  would  be  amazed 

to  think  the  number  of  things  they  buy, .  the 

I, 
foreign  ladies  particularly." 

^m      •*  Tlie  foreign  ladies  ?*' 

^"  "  Yes,  belonging  to  the  lady  Countess,  whose 
husband  comes  down  here  every  day ;  and  he 
looks  out  to  sea  so  anxiously,  that  if  he  did  not 

re)ong  to  ihe  Hall,  I  should  take  him  to  be  one 
f  the  free  trade  himself." 
"  He  often  has  communications  from  abroad; 
<)ut  you  must  be  mistaken  in  his  person,  he  can- 
not come  down  here  ofien   himself,  he  is  cene- 
Lrally  occupied  all  the  morning  in  the  house ;  it 
[must  be  one  of  his  attendants  you  see." 

•'  Oh,  no,   I   know  the  Count ;  I  have  often 
>ken  to   hira; — he  is  not  like  you,  Sir;  he 
>mes  down  here  and  asks  me  questions  about 
[the  weather,  and  the  wind,  and  what  vessels  have 
come  in;  not  as  you  have  been  speaking  to  me 
this  morning,  but  as  if  I  were  a  slave.     Con- 
found his  pride;   I  hate  those  proud  jieople,  who 
look  on  all  below  ihem  as  if  they  were  dogs. 


» — not   •{ 


properly  to  «c- 

shilling  for  you/     l^—^ 

have  ^vcn  him  one, 

up   the  dirty   thin] 

sjieaks  pleasant  to 

flesh   and  blood,  \r1 

— and  as  you  are  a  gciit| 

ar^.  atihe  Hall.  Sir— buj 

there;  you  behave  like 

be  a*  you  should  ever 

county,  why  mayhap  I 

or  two.     I've  got  one  d 

likes  to  try,  and  will  tal^ 

to  yonder  village^  ajid  imj 

then  you  shall  have  d^| 

Waller  laughed  most  | 

and  the  man  joined  in  hi^ 
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you — but  there  ia  no  prospect  for  some  yea 


i 


I 


'*  No,  Sir.  or  I  should  not  have  been  so  readj 
rith  ray  ofler.  I  should  have  thought  your 
civility  was  only  put  on  either  to  help  yourself  or 
mr  friend,  mayhap;  but  now  'lection  is  jusf 
►ver,  you  cun  have  no  motive  for  that,  for  they 
lever  keep  their  politeness  after  the  chairing.  I 
ive  mv  vote  to  please  my  missus; — the  mem- 
?r  palavered  her  over,  and  shook  hands  with  her 
^iiite  friendly  like.  She's  not  young  enough 
K  him  to  kiss — and  she,  like  an  old  fool,  was 
luite  taken  like,  when  he  praised  her  house,  and 
he  would  bring  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
Jook  at  her  pretty  garden ;  and  she  was  foolj 
nough  to  expect  the  ladies  would  be  hail-fel- 
iw-well-met  with  her.  No,  no,  Bet,  said  I. 
ou  '11  see  ;  but  you  shall  have  your  way  this 
e,  provided  youMl  let  me  have  mine  ever 
after,  if  this  don't  turn  out  as  you  think  it  will." 
"  And  how  did  it  turn  out  ?  "  ^ 

"  Why,  he  passed  her  in  the  street,  and  didn't 


•'  You'U  see,  Sir,  he'll  cut  across  tliat  field, 
and  come  down  by  that  broken  boat,  near  where 
those  sailors  have  landed,  where  they  are  now. 
Vou  may  he  sure  it  is  the  Count ;  see  how  he 
ttnits :  he  walks  as  if  the  ground  was  not  good 
enough  for  hini,  and  he  swings  his  arms  as  if  he 
intended  knocking  one  down.  I  wonder  you 
^on't  know  his  w^alk  1  " 

^'•Why,  I  never  had  time  to  study  it,''  said 
Walter,  laughing;  "  he  is  not  much  of  a  walker, 
and  he  never  offered  me  a  shilling,  as  he  did 
you,  to  make  me  remember  it ;  and  it  is  of  no 
■rt  of  consequence  If  it  is  him  or  not-^it  is  as 
Bitural  for  him  to  take  a  walk  down  to  the  beach 
as  for  us. 

m  ««  True,  Sir  j  but  you  seemed  to  doubt  hia  hav- 
Tig  been  down  here  every  day/' 
_  The  conversation  here  had  a  pause ;  thcfisher- 
Hian  again  pulled  out  liis  tobacco-box,  and  Wal- 
ler, though  to  the  sailor  he  had  made  light  of 
lie  Count's  walks  to  the  beach,  did  consider  it 
igular  that  Bertini  should  speak  so  much  of 
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paper*,  and  give  him  the  idea  that 


lime  even  lor  exercise.     Some 


peraoi 


appearance  of  being  occupied,  and  so  nl 
tioj ;  and  Walter,  having  so  settkiL 
thiakiiig  of  returning  ro  the  HaU«  i 
fiaherman,  or  smuggler  rather,  sudd[| 

claimed.    "  Why,  d n  it,  the  CoJ 

down  to  the  shore  was  to  look  after  thi 
see,  the  men  are  all  flocking  round  hini 
the  devil  are  tliey  going  to  do  ?  Why,  tl 
Mentis  to  know  the  coast  well;  see  h 
recting  them  to  the  very  place  I  pointi 
you.  Sir  I  Ah,  they  S*  got  her  right 
his  Count  ship  is  going  iji — W^hat,  is 
10  take  himself  off*,  I  wonder  ? — a  prou^ 
'  There's  a  shilling  for  you,' — as  if  I  wc 

a  shilling  from  him,  and  be  d d  to] 

••  Vou  have  formed  an  unfortunate  s^ 
true  opinion  of  the  Count,  for  he  is  verjM 
sikI  gentlemanly." 

"  He  don't  show  it  to  poor  folks,  thea 
Walter  did  not  Uke   the  tone  o 
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lL*onversation  when  he  mentioned  the  Couul;  but 
^It  was  useless  to  attempt  altering  his  opinion,  it 
waft  »o  totally  immaterial  to  the  person  con* 
►med — but  Walter  did  not  immediately  pursue 
lis  intention  of  departing  ;  hb  curiosity  was  ex- 
tciled  to  see  whether  the  Count  wm,  as  the  man 
[•aid,  about  to  proceed  to  the  vessel  in  the  dis- 
tance;— the  boat  rowed  swiftly,  and  ihe  Count 
r«it  on  board.  After  remaining  about  half  an 
ir,  Walter  began  to  lire,  when  he  saw  the 
It  again  put  from  the  ve^el  and  row  to  land ; 
le  Count  spoke  to  the  seamen,  and  then  walked 
lily  the  way  back  to  the  litdl.  At  firHt 
Salter  thought  of  following  htm,  but  then  re- 
>llecting  how  tiresome  it  is  to  have  one's 
thoughts  interrupted  when  occupied  by  busi- 
lt»HS,  he  gave  up  the  intention  ;  and  soon  after 
I'ishing  the  sailor  good  morning,  he  rose  to  leave 
the  beach. 

"  Good  inoruing,  Sir  ;  and  if  you  should  ever 

^ant  any  articles  in  the  way    of  free  trade,  or  in 

a^Ue  way  of  lection,  1  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you 
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ntM 


in  either. 

a3  he  put  up 

go  the  com 

ttian ;   he 

not  stare  as 

worse,  by 
When 

all  in  a  b( 

had  am VI 

Iiurrj  ing  hi 

boxes,  &c. 

the  Couut 

and  his  fath^^ 

must,  as  ihe^l 

the  public,  or  h( 

before  Iiira  on  % 

was  uo  opportut 

been  so  inclined  j 

lib   mind    ii 

and  perhaps 

to   his  nienioi 

Edward   had 
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rihe  morning,  and  inquired  of  hi3  guests  where 
ihey  had  been.     To  the  surprise  of  Walter,  ih^ 
int  asserted  that  he  had  been  occupied  the 
rhole  of  ihe  morning  looking  over  some  papers. 
Walter  was  astonished,  but  made  no  remark : 
livbatever  the  Count's  intercourse  with  the  sai- 
[lors  might  be,  it  was  clearly  not  to  be  commu- 
ticatrd  ;  but  after  a  short  time  it  passed  from 
his  mind,  while  the   presence  of  Evelyn  Mere- 
detb    recalled    what    he  would    most    willingly 
lave  forgotten ;  but  mention  was  so  frequently 
lade  of  Aslol,  and  the  preparation,  that  it  was 
BOrt  of  mental  torture  to  our  poor  hero  ;  even 
Rin  his  own  opinion,  however,  lie  bore  it  well  j  but 
it  was  a  relief  to  his  feelings  when  Sir  Edward 
complained   of  fatigue^  and  proposed  to  retire, 
add'mg,  "  I  would  advise  you,  Evelyn,  to  do  the 
tame,  as  you  wish  to  visit  the  Manor  House  so 
early  in  the  morning." 

When  they  left  the  room  tlic  remainder  ar  ^\\e 
party  drew  nearer  the  fire,  and  for  a  short    ^.^.^ce 
[of  time  the  conversation  ^^^  kept  up  b^       ge 


persons  consider  an  a  nor 
rver,  she  was  conversabl 
found  her  much  pleasa 
than  he  had  ever  before 
sorry  when  her  hu&band 
and  advised  her  to  retin 
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We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gjup  mrsy,— 

Sick, — tick  ;  iinrniiiid  tlie  liourne,— unslaked  the  thirst'; 

Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  ai  n-e  MHi|;ht  at  6rst  | 

But  all  loo  late. — So  are  we  douhly  runtt. 

'hes  the  Countess,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice, 

rather  command,  of  her  husband,  had  left 
ie  apartment,  the  Count  said,  "  Perhaps,  Mr. 
tayland,  you  would  Uke  to  follow  the  example 

our  companions?" 

Walter  had  no  desire  to  woo  his  own  niedi- 
Itions,  they  were  of  no  pleasing  kind,  and  he 

glared  his  intention  of  remaining  some  time 
mgcr,  liuless,  he  added,  "  I  am  trespassing  on 
^our  hours  of  repose  ?" 

"  I  sehlom  sleep  before  naidnight,  and  there 
full  two  hours  to  that  time.  V\'hat  would 
le  gay  people  of  the  world  think  Qf  such  pri- 
litive  times  ?" 


<*xhatisted  strength  a)MH| 
retirements."  I 

"  Still  this  hour  would 
ihem/' 

"  It  would ;  and  I  8 
lesl  I  frighten  sleep  awa; 
"  To  judge  by  your  i 
great  friend  to  that  sam^ 
really  look  as  jaded  andj 
been  r^vcUing  the  last 
u    female    1  should  b 
how  ill — no,  not  ill, — b 
worn  you  are  looldng 
Vou  tired  yourself  in  y 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  but 
nor  am  I  aware,"  said 
laueh,  *  that  my  coun< 
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affectionate  manner,  as  he  answered,  "  We  are 
bat  acquaintances  of  yesterday,  it  is  true,  and 
my  interference  may  seem  impertinent,  else  I 
ikould  say  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  not  to 
perceive  that  some  grief,  some  unknown  sorrow, 
lies  heavy  at  your  heart;  forgive  me  if  1  am 
intrusive,  but  my  friendship  is  sincere,  and  I 
must  lament  that  one  so  younj?,  and  so  capable 
of  something  better,  should  sink  under  the  loss 
of  a  girl's  affection." 
I«  It  is  that,"  replied  Walter,  hastily,  "  that 
plains  the  appearance  you  commiserate,  but 
lame  that  it  should  be  so  visible;  however, 
lust  shake  oft'  this  feeling  :  but  the  events  of 
next  month  will  probably  pet-form  this  feat 
bthout  my  interference  :  the  cxremony  once  over, 
trust  all  regrt't  will  cease.  It  must,"  said  he, 
4iein£r  hastily;  "  no  lingering  feeling  of  pre- 
e  can  remain  for  tJie  wife  of  another.'' 
r's  momentary  agitation  subsided,  and  he 
iumed  his  seat,  saying,  itt  a  subdued  voice, 
know   not,   Count  Beiiini,  how  you   have 
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gained  possession  i 
faia  bide  from  thi 
the  family  of  Mr^ 
when  I  assure  yoi 
other  person, — ^tl 
when  reason  and  honoi 
'*  SHll  I  must  grie 
'*  that  tlie  happiness  «^ 
I  have  heard  and  rea^ 
mistaken  idea  of  vt 
bers  around  them 
be  so  in  the  presenl 
should  you  not  tl 
than  prudence  in  y< 
"  I  must  not  viei 
forget  all  feelings  of  he 

"  But  we  will  just  ptf 
Count,  in   an  insim 
boy  Evel\n  were  p4 
years  ;  or  suppose, 
should  be  obliged  to  rq 
bourhoodj — this  is  oi 
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no  one  could  remove  him  against  his  will, — but 
if  by  any  means  he  were  absent,  you  might 
proffer  your  suit  and  succeed;  then  the  happi- 
aesa  of  yourself  and  the  young  lady  would  be 
insured  for  life,  and  the  love-sick  boy  himself 
ould,  after  a  short  interval,  be  the  first  to 
ank  you." 

*•  Y'ou  have  contrived  a  very  ingenious  theory," 
Walter  smiling,   "  but  not  at    all  practi- 


,It  might  be  practicable ;  there  only  requires 
e  reisolution,  and  it  is  done." 

•'   Done !  "   exclaimed    Walter,    •*  in    what 
ay?" 
Tbe  Count  hesitated,  and  Walter  was   also 
ilent,  but  he  appeared  anxiously  exi>ecting  the 
eply  of  I  lis  companion.  'lo  say  that  the  Count's 
rords  made  no  impression,  would  be  wrong — 
l^alter  felt  there  might  be  soaie  truth  in  his 
tatementj  and  he  did  not  believe  that  tbe  at- 
tachment of  Evelyn  would  endure  through  time 
and  change,  as  his  own  had  done.     The  poMi- 

n  2 


»b«ble  the  sup] 

A»  he  made  no  reply, 

«•  I  have  a  friend  in  ill-l 

commended  to  try  the  s« 

a  long  voyage.     This  fti 

whole  of  last  summer  in 

templed  lo  visit  your  i 

He  has  been  in  I.ondo« 

weather  now  becoming] 

ig  intending  to  return  ^ 

present  his  little  bark  isj 

and  if  Evelyn  could  Y)e  j 

with  him,  the  novelty  ^ 

of  climate  might 

from  his  head. 

Walter  was  almc 
idea,  and  he  was  aatij 


drivd 
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idshvp  for  him,  and  as  such  he  would  not 
ly  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  project. 
My  dear  Count,"  he  replied,  "  you  forget 
itry  unlikely  il  is  that  a  bridegroom  elect 
td  be  tempted  by  any  expedition  to  risk  the 
of  his  prospects,  and  such  prospects  too  • 
ree  with  you   that  it  is  very  probable  the 
lit  might  be  what  you  anticipate,  but  the 
impossibility  of    the   enterprise — Evelyn 
lid  never  be  persuaded." 
He  might  be  forced,"  interrupted  the  Count, 
f«eriou«»  half  jesting. 
'•*  Forced,  in  these  days!"  returned  Waller, 
ighiiig, — "  but,  to  be  sure,  I  was  once  forced 
carried  away  for  Sir  Edward  Meredeth — 
that  was  in  Italy  \  these  things  could  not  be 
me  in  England.     Why,  in  the  first  place,  you 
mnot  go  ten  steps  without  meeting  sailors  or 
»untry  people ;  and  even  if  you  were  to  suc- 
»d  in  getting  him  on  board  the  vessel — '* 
••  Once  ou  board,  care  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
sent anv  return." 


woulq 
that  J 


ly  an  act  that  woulq 
future  happiness — that 
esteem." 

Walter,    as   he 

which,  for  the  moment,  1 

made  him  contemn  tl 

(leriBe  so  hase  an  act$ 

surprised  at  the  propos 

at  the  quiet  manner  in  j 

to  tils  ebullition  of  ang^ 

•*  My  dear  Mr.  Rayi 

could  imagine  me  in  ^ 

jjurmising  a  case,  and  | 

a  proposal.     I  had  no  1 

iu  exercising  a  flight 


indeed,  he 
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jflkplMSUre.*'  This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  such 
ap|>arent  innocence  and  candour,  that  Walter, 
judging  by  his  own  disposition,  gave  hira  full 
crcdji  for  his  disavowal  of  any  sinister  intention; 
and  jiulging  hy  the  frankness  of  his  own  heart, 
he  believed  ihc  Couni  to  be  merely  indulging  in 
a  dream  of  fancy,  and  which  he  had  neither  the 
cxpcclation  nor  the  desire  of  putting  in  execu- 
'flie  Count  assumed  an  air  of  offended 
ity,  which  completely  imposed  on  Walter, 
o  apologized  for  his  warmth  of  speech  and 
ner,  and  retired  to  rest  with  a  painful  con- 
tion  of  having  injured  the  Count  by  his  mo- 
lentary  surmise. 

Walter's  favourable  opinion  of  Bertini's  cha- 

iCter  was  strengthened  when,  the  next  day  at 

Der,  he  spoke  of  the  vessel  at  anchor  near  the 

h  as  being  the  one  belonging  to  his  friend. 

r   Edwanl  proposed  sending  an  invitation,  but 

is   the  Count  declined  ;  his   friend  was  in  ill 

alth,  and  could  neither  bear  society  nor  fatigue. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  very  true  remark,  that  time 
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been  delayed  — another  interruption  might  as 
unexpectedly  intervene.  Walter,  to  his  disTnay* 
found  he  had,  unknown  even  to  hinnsclf,  admittetl 
ich  ideas  ;  but  the  parchments  and  documetits 
that  Deverel  was  so  careful  about  struck  a  chill 
to  the  heart  of  the  lover,  as  the  death-warrant  to 
the  felon; — and  he  was  to  witness — to  sign  the 
deed  that  would  put  a  final  bar  between  himself 
ind  the  dream  of  his  last  years ; — and  to  add 
his  vexation,  he  had  also  to  listen  to  the  rt*- 
)roaches  of  hia  legal  friend. 

By  my  hope  of  greatness.  Waller.'  said  Phi- 
lip, as  they  were  taking  a  morning's  ramble,  "  the 
uore  I  see  of  my  new  patron  and  client,  the 
lore  1  wonder  how  you  let  the  prize  slip  through 
[your  fingers — why  the  Astol  estates  make  but  a 
[small  part  of  her  revenue  ;  you  might  have  built 
tup  your  old  castle  yonder  with  the  bntshwoodv 
[I  am  going  over  to  the  Manor  House  in  the 
[course  of  the  day  ;  come  ^vilh  me,  and  I  will 
>ittt  out  all  the  beauties  that  might  have  called 
rou  master.'' 

n5 


but, 
this  HdilHVlftM  the  bi 
way  companion,  and  my  1 
before  him." 

"  Then  I  trill  stroll 
the  *  Keeper's  Luck,* 
name  of  the  spot  where  I 
of  ourselves." 

"  Speftk  for  yourself,  I 
a  man  of  me.  I  leave  \ 
chose  to  claim  it ;  1  ca^ 
bough  of  an  old  oak— Ij 
wedding  favours  hanging 

*•  Let  my  wedding  rd 
Evelyn." 

"  If  you  do  not  marryj 
never  forgive  you — but  4 
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ifn  he  strolled  on  to  the  "  Keeper's  Luck/*fl| 
lonilizing  on  the  strange  events  that  had  fol- 
jwed  their  forest  freak— that  whim  of  the  hour.  \ 
He  was  not  so  sentimental  or  romantic  as  to  sup- 

tpose  his  happiness  was  gone  for  ever ;  but  for 
feome  months,  possibly  years,  ho  should  feel  the 
disappointment.  He  threw  himself  under  one 
of  the  largest  trees,  and  time  passed  unheedetl, 
ill  a  rough  voice  accosted  him  with  "  Good 
)rrow.  Sir  !" 

*'  The   same  to  you»    my  friend ;    but  you 
lartled  me!" 
•*  Why,  I  guess.  Sir,  you  thought  a  seamaid 
dd  have  no  business  in  the  woods ;  we  han't. 
I,  indeed ;  I  never  come  in  the  forest  wil^ 
iugly  ;  for  my  part,  I  can't  see  the  use  of  lani) 
It  for  ships  to  stop  at ;  sea-ports  are  wante^^ 
»ut  what  would  it  signify  if  all  the  inland  cit^- 
the  world  were  out  of  the  world  ? — they're   ^^ 
5,  you  see,  Sir.*' 

"  They  would  tell  you  a  different  story." 
"  I  don*t  see  how  they  could." 


bufli 


sea.  Sir;  but 
Dun;  DOW,  there's  Soulj 

we  have  to  sell,  ^o  thallj 

ii 

**  And  what  has  bil| 
now.  as  you  dislike  it  a^ 

"  Why,  do  you  rem^ 
off  the  hlock-stOTie,  whei 
the  boat  to  land  V 

"  Perfectly  well.^ 

"  Well,  then,  all? 
trader,  af^er  all ;  so  yc 
that,  why  there  was  no, 
like ;  so  when  the  niea' 
I  made  myself  agreeaj 
same  to  me;  but  somej 
men,  they  were  foreign^ 
ir  craft,  and  a  prettj; 
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*'Oh,  yes.  Sir;  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you; 

one  of  those  sailors  that  we  saw  bluiidering  in 

the  wrong  place,  hurt  his  leg  on  a  piece  of  rock, 

and  he  was  oblisred  to  come  on  shore  to  be  doc- 

tored;  and  as  luck  would  have  it,   my  missus 

has   a  room  that  we  don't   use,  and  the  man 

wanied  a  tidy  lodging,  for  he  is  above  the  com- 

inoa  men ;  so  my  missus  let  him  have  ours,  and 

le  was  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  it ;  and  so 

le  did  beforehand,  and  that  pleased  my  missus, 

md  she  nursed  him  well,  and  that  pleased  him, 

lio  all  went  well  you  see.  Sir," 

"  Quite  so  for  you ;  but  what  has  this  to  do 
■with  yowr  walk,  so  very  far  from  the  shore  ?" 
"  You  will  hear,  Sir,  have  patience ;  and  my 
kiasus  made  liim  all  manner  of  nice  things,  and 
man  soon  got  well.  '  He  could  not  help  it,' 
'he  said,  and  that  pleased  my  missus  again  ;  and 
1  then  he  got  well  enough  lo  join  his  mates ;  and 
before  he  went,  he  asked  me  to  go  on  board  his 
vessel :  so  I  went,  and  my  missus  with  me,  that 
she  might  dress  his  leg  for  the  last  time ;  for 


U 
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thai  either :  there  was  no  sick  person  but  my 
missus's  chap ;  and  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  part 
fhat  brought  rae  into  this  wilderness,  where  n 
man  can  neither  see  nor  hear ;  and  the  long  and 
I  he  short  of  my  story  is,  that  this  cabin  is  pre- 
pared for  you.  Sir," 

"  For  me ? — what  an  idea !" 

"  Well,  Pm  glad  it  makes  you  laugh  ;  for  I 
thought  you  looked  very  sorrowful  just  now.  Sir  j 
but,  however,  this  cabin  is  for  you." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  them,  then,  to  take  so 
much  trouble  for  rae.'' 

<•  Kind,  do  you  call  it? — then   I've  been  a 

d ►d  fool  to  come  so  far  to  warn  you   not  to 

walk  out  alone,  or  go  near  the  water,  without  a 
good  heart  of  oak  with  you ;  and  now  you  call 
it  kind  I" 

"  Surely,  when  they  take  so  much  trouble  for 
my  pleasure  and  convenience.''  r 

•'  Well  then.  Sir,  good  day  to  you  ;  and  when 
you  are  carried  to  another  country  against  your 
will,  don't  blame  Dick  Roberts,  that's  all.  Sir, 
and  remember  I  warned  vou." 


kteful,  even  for 
no%r  called  ader  the  saild 
appease  the  pique  which 
hU  information    had  era 
effpcted,  the  smuggler  rel 
ground,  and  in  answer  to| 
he  proceeded  to  inform 
gress  of  bis  or  his  miss 
Walter  determined  to  le 
drive  other  feelings   lb 
from  him. 

"  I  did  not  much  a 
missus  said  to  the  sick 
was  :  they  had  a  Ion 
asked  a  great  many  no 
tJiought  so  then,  and  so  D 
of  that ;  but  that's  neith^ 
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great  lalker^  your  honour;  •  Bet,'  says  I, 
you  left  your  sweetheart  behind  you  ?  I 
5n*t  let  you  nurse  wounded  seamen  again.' — 
Bet  called  me  an  old  fool,  and  said  she 
very  unhappy  ;  so  then  I  began  to  feel 
r  agam.  Bet  s  a  likely  woman,  your  ho- 
though  slie's  past  fi(\y  ;  but  she  soon  set 
rest,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of 
10,  that  when  Griffiths  was  ill  in  my 
room,  he  was  one  night  light-headed,  and 
ived  about  a  young  lad  that  he  said  they 
to  fetch  in  that  sloop,  and  he  spoke  of  car- 
him  away  by  force,  and  once  or  twice  he 
e  of  the  Hall;  and  my  missus  forgot  all 
because  she  thought  he  was  raving  and  out 
lis  senses  with  fever  ;  but  when  she  went  on 
f  and  saw  the  cabin,  and  heard  a  few  odd 
nees  from  the  seamen  who  spoke  English, 
*s  a  capital  hand  for  putting  two  and  two 
ler^^why  then  she  began  to  think  the  roan 
e  truth,  when  he  was  mad  in  bis  tllneaa» 
M,  Sir,  1  came  away  to  tell  you ;  but  Bet 


interest  in  a  stranger. 

'*  My  Bet  knoirs  you, 

«  Indeed  !    1  fear  the: 

return  the  compUm 

give  nay  vtAnt  of  m 

fortunate  as  to  make  her 

•*  Do  you   rememher, 

when   you   and   some  ■ 

placed  tents,  and  lived  1 

about  here  V  I 

"  On  this  very  spot,  iil| 

"Was  it?  Well  I  did  aj 

place  my  missus  said  i 

see  it.     Perhaps  you  i 

young  man  who  was  cau 

a  hAHi  ihai  he  m 
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jentjenaen,  but  my  Bet  gays,  you  in  particular, 
istened  to  the  silly  lad,  who  is  Bet's  brother, 
jroung  enough  to  be  her  son,  though  my  missus 
always  brought  him  np  with  her  own  children. 
Well,  this  lad  would  have  been  transported  if 
^•ou  gentlemen  had  not  begged  him  off  and 
iribetl  the  gamekeeper  ;  he  knew  when  bo  was 
>n  the  right  side  of  the  hedge, — So  Tora  got  off 

id  went  to  sea,  and  became  an  honest  man.  Sir. 

-My  missus  alwaj's  thanks  you  for  it ;  she  has 

)t  your  name,  Sir,  but  I  did  not  know  you  were 
Ihe  gentleman  that  saved  Tom  till  we  met  on 
Ihc  beach,  and  then  I  guessed  by  my  missus' 
lescription,   for  she  had  been  at  the  Hall  and 

lew  you  well,  Sir ;  and  now  I  hope  your  honour 
rill  be  careful  and  not  put  your  head  in  the 
lion's  mouth.'' 

"  That  you  may  depend  on— I  will  avoid  the 
lion  when  I  see  him." 

There's  a  trap  here,  depend  on  it,  Sir, — or 
rhv  should  they  want  to  deceive  an  old  seaman, 
and  make  him  fancy  they  employed  a  yacht  in 
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fliaft  he  gave  up  the  trade  of  poaching,  and,  as 
Ida  brother-in-law  said,  he  "took  to  the  honest 
Vminnm  of  the  free-trade  like  a  man." 

**  SOb**  thought  Walter,  **  I  hare  changed  a 
r :  poadier  into  a  Bmuggler,  and  this  Dick  Roberts 
?-  ttinka  I  have  achieved  a  great  and  a  good 
^;  Mtd ;  well, '  chaenn  k  son  goiit.'  ** 


CI 

Why  I  caa  wadle,  t 
And  cry  oonteot  to 
And  iret  my  cheeki 
And  frwne  my  face 
I  <*n  add  colrmn  ex 

"Evelyn."  said  Sir 
sitting  after  dinner,  - 
society  this  evening,  , 
over  some  papers  w 
should  understand.  ^ 
cemingtiiis  estate,  or 
"  ^®  ^nows  the  best 

noble  estate,  and • 

"  i  am  perfectly   sa 

ledger  said   Evelyn,    j 

Bertini. 

"  h  is  absolutely  req 
be  acquainted  with  some 
your  inheritance/'  return 
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till  accompany  Mr.  Deverel  to  the  library,  by 

le  time  you  have   read,  or   heard   hlra  read 

>me  documents,  I  will  joiti  you, — I  have  or- 

?red  wine  there." 
"  Then,"  said  Deverel,  "  we  had  better  remain 

rbere  we   are;  wine  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  title- 
ids,  settlements,  and  such  sort  of  work,  »o  I 

lall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  the  red  juice 
^way." 
"  Even  as  you  will,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  for 

ich  I  prophesy  you  will  be," 
'*  And    now,    Mr.    Meredeth,"    said   Philip, 

rhen  they  had  placed  themselves  one  on  each 
lide  the  fire,  "  now  you  must  summon  all  your 

itience  to  listen  to  what  I  make  ray  daily 
Lpastime.  Here  is  the  deed  of  settlement,  by 
f which  the  young  lady's  estates  are  secured  to 

•rself  and  the  second  son,  if  you  are  so  happy 
to  have  two,  leaving  a  splendid  provision  for 

mghters  and  younger  children ;  this  must  be 
rned,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  the  day  before 

le  wedding.     And  you  must  listen,  at  present, 
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to  a  long  list  of  anmes  and  provisoes,  and 
AttcBtivc  as  you  can." 

'*  1  am  glad  that  is  all  you  requii 
tainly  \t  ill  attend  as  much  as  1  can." 

And  now  Evelyn  was  doomed  to  hear 
marole  of  law-terms  to  which  he  pwd  M 
ffmallest  attention ;  the  sound  made  biiS 
ache,  but  the  sense  passed  unheeded. 

«•  Well,"  said  Sir  Ethvard,  as  he  ent 

room,  "  have  you  got  over  the  hard  work 

"  Mr.  Meredelh  makes  light  work  of 

dreams  over  it,  for  really   I  do  not 

understands  above  half," 

"  You  would  be  nearer,"  said  Evelyn] 
ing,  "  if  3'ou  were  to  say  a  quarter" 

•'  Well,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  that  will 
sufficient,  at  least   I  sup{K)se  so.     But  it  | 
lucrative  that  you  should  understand  a 
your  grandfather's  will :  to  prevent  any 
sequences  from  your  inattention,   I  will 
the  substance  of  this  clause.     An  allian 
contemplated  for  me  at   a  very  early  perio< 
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my  father,  to  hasten  an  event  which  he  and  the 
whole  family  had  much  at  heart,  left  me  only 
a  life  interest  in  the  unentailed  part:  of  his  pro- 

y,  consisting-  of  the  Merry  Wood  Dale 
estate,  and  some  land  in  this  county,  unless  I 
married  before  1  was  of  age.  My  father's  ar- 
dent desire  was  not  gratified ;  1  had  long  passed 
the  specified  period  when  he  died,  and  I  was 
even  then  unmarried , — I  did  not  comply  with 
the  condition,  consequently  these  estates  are 
not  at  my  disposal.  You  will,  by  your  in- 
tended union,  secure  this  property  for  your  own 
whims  hereafter^  if  you  are  inclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  your  grandfather,  and  will  them 
In  the  same  odd  manner. 

"  And  suppose  I  do  not  marry  before  the 
stipulated  period?" 

"  Why  then  you  will  never  possess  the 
northern  property,  which,  in  that  case,  will  re- 
vert to  your  aunt,  the  Countess  Bertini,  and 
her  son." 

"  Indeed !    And  are  they  well  provided  for?" 
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the  world.  OccasionaUy  his  timid  and  gentle 
Countess  would  endeavour  to  soothe^  and  by 
her  caresses  soflen  the  irritation  that  nearly 
overpowered  him;  but  he  would  repulse  every 
attempt  with  harshness,  till,  worn  out  and  irri- 
tated in  turn.  Lady  Bertini  gave  way  to  her 
>  tears,  and  made  no  further  attempt. 

"  Fool  I — dolt ! — idiot,  that  I  was  to  marry  !" 
I  said  he,  afler  a  short  pause,  which  was  followed 
Iby  renewed  vehemence.     "  Fool  that  I  was,  to 
I  be  taken  by  a  face  and  form  i    Had  I  insisted  oti 
I  these  estates  being  given  at  once,  all  had  been 
well ;   you   would    have    complied,  while   your 
father  and  mother  would  have  been  frightened 
by  your  tears  and  weakness  to   any  sacrifice ; 
then,   instead  of  marrying  as    I   have  done,  I 
might  have  had  a  dower  fit  for  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman  ;    and  you,— you,  like  an  idiot, — sit 
weeping  there,  when  if  you  assisted  me  by  work- 
ing on  the  weakness  of  your  brother,  this  might 
have  been  avoided.     You  know  he  had  no  aflTec* 

tion  for  this  boy,  this  base " 

o2 
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"  Stop«  Rinaldo  !'*  said  the  Lsiiy,  with  spnif 
itnd  energy,  which  seemed  quite  in  oppoiitiaa 
to  her  Qsual  quiet  and  reserved  manner.-^ 
•'  Rinaldo,  you  may  go  too  far  !  Evdyo  b  Dfl 
base-born,  you  know  he  is  not !  You  know  ■ 
«ru  your  arts  and  insinuations  that  caused  a| 
the  misery  that  has  irabiilered  the  liv«  of  twi 
fiimilies :  be  satisfied  with  what  you  bare  doQl 
nor  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  Hearm  ol 
your  own  head,  and  on  mine  also  for  being  oflB* 
nected  with  you." 

*'  By  Hearen,  this  boy  shall  not  iaberit  tli« 
northern  estates !  I  will  prevent  it  yet.  To  b«»t 
all  my  plans  destroyed — to  have  my  son  lo«l» 
rightful  property  !" 

"  Vou  know  well,  Count  Bertmi,  that  Fmfr- 
ric  is  comfortably  and  happily  settled;  bf 
neither  wishes  nor  desires  more.*' 

'*  .And  because  he  has  a  grovelling  soul,  lik* 
his  mother,  shall  I  see  him  robbed  ?  Oomfoit- 
able  ! — Pitiful  I  Has  he  estate^ii  equal  to  ihfe* 
—to  Westwell? — to  Merry  Wood?— 
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A»tol  ?     Has  he  estates  equal  to  all  or  any  of 
?     Answer  me,  Julia." 
He  has  not  j  nor  is  it  necessary  »o  his  hap* 
mess  that  he  should  have  such  wealth,  dearest 
linaldo, — my  first, — my  last, — my  only  love, 
,Be  happy  yourself;  your  soo  is  so,  with  his  wife 
id  children.   Why  should  we  not  be  the  same  ? 
us  return  to  Italy,  and  forget  all  these  de- 
lusive wishes  that  have  marred  your  peace  and 
lined  mine.     Oh,  Bertini !  if  I  could  only  see 
fou  in  private  the  same  fascinating  person  you 
ippear  to  the  world !     if  I  did  not  in  solitude 
loum  the  unkindnes5  with  which  you  treat  me, 
\{  the  early  l^ve  of  my  youth  could  be  renewed, 
[I  would  lorgei,  1  would  pray  to  forget,   all  the 

iniseryl  have  kuown,  and  we  may  yet  be- 

)h,  noi"  said  she,  with  a  burst  of  grief  which 
ipeded  her  utterance,  "  we  can  never  be  aa 
when  we  first  loved!  * 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask  why  t  But  you  speak 
ilh,  Julia — we  never  can.  I  can  never  forget 
It,  when  I  Was  first  introduced  to  your  family^ 
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meditate.  Oh,  spare  me,  Bertini  ! — spare  your- 
self and  children.  What  wealth  can  recompense 
the  pangs  of  an  accusing  conscience  ?  " 

''  And  may  I  ask  what  mighty  crime  you  are 
pleased  to  accuse  me  of  meditating  ?" 

"  The  heaven  above  us  only  knows ;  but  you 
have  some  project.  Your  restless  nights  and 
incoherent  speeches  have  betrayed  you." 

"  Betrayed  what  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  full  well 
le  colouring  you  gave  to  the  lively  spirits  of 
|>oor  Carlina;  and  well  do  I  know  all  that 
)llowed.     You  have  been  gay — you  have  ap- 

jared  happy,  Rinaldo,  while  I   have  been  ac- 
'cused  of  pride,  reserve^  and  ill  temper,  because 
I  could  not  conceal  an  aching  heart/' 

"  You  can  give  scope  to  a  prating  tongue. 
Once  for  all,  will  you  exert  your  influence  with 
this  boy  f  he  is  a  romantic  fool,  and  Sir  Edward 
is  not  much  better.  If  you  endeavour  to  display 
our  poverty  in  the  same  moring  terms  with 
which  you  so  often  favour  rae,  and  which  wiih 
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me  are  completely   lost — why,  then, 
iloubt  of  your  success.      You  will 
northern  estates— I  will  spend  the  ii 
spirit,   and   Frederic   will    inherit   t] 
They  do  not  need  them    here,  and 
wealthy  union  they  will  still  less   req 
Julia/'  said  he,  sinking   his  voice  to 
softness — "  will  you  refuse  your  h 
you  not  grant  his  request  ?  " 

*•  Never !  Never  will  I  humble  mys^ 
Our  poverty? — it  is  false; — and  Fred 
would  scorn  it.  Oh  !  why  is  the  fathe^ 
like  the  son !  " 

•'  Because   he   inherits  his   mother*! 

weakness;  had  he  the  spirit  of  his  fat| 

whole  Meredeth  property  had   been  his,! 

my  plan  failed  I  know  not ;  but  if  Fradaj 

assisted,  all  had  been  right."  j 

**  Thank  Heaven,  your  schemes  were  da 

And  Edward — oh,   Rinaldo,  does  it  nd 

your  heart  to  relent — to  relinquish  all 

plans — when  you  reflect  that  Edward  kn 


Uiere  was  an  attempt  on  his  liberty?  Perhaps," 
said  she,  shuddering,  "  more  ; — but,  no — 1  will 
not  believe  that; — and  Edward  has  been  just  the 
same^— ever  kind  to  us — ever  generous~he  only 
gave  you  a  hint  that  he  had  discovered  and  for- 
gave the  attempt.  Ohl  if  he  knew  whose  re- 
pining discontent  had  marred  the  happines;^  of 
his  Ufe,  how  different  would  be  his  conduct !  He 
JHwould  not — he  could  not — forgive  the  devasta- 
tion your  disappointment  has  created;  but  yet, 
Rinaldo,  I  do  not  think  you  anlicipated  the  fatal 

t  result  of  your  insinuations,  or  I  do  believe  you 
would  have  relented.** 
"  You  know,  dearest  Julia,  I  was  ever  guided 
by  my  love  for  you.  It  was  your  comfort,  yoiir 
B«tate  in  society,  I  sought  to  secure,  and  render 
worthy  of  you.     How  could  I  foresee  the  follv 

&>of  Mrs.  Penruddock? Don't  look  so  territied, 

dearest — I  will  not  mention  her.  And  you,  sweet 
Julia,  have  no  cause  to  reproach  yourself; — be 
composed — be  comforted,  love — and  for  the  sake 
of  your  dear  son,  your  darling  FrederiCj  and 

o  5 


m 

hatU 
!!ouat«| 


and 

.ttfldom  in  private  that 

arsoothiiig  ;  the  Count 

I 
intensity  of  youthful  pai| 

Rttachment  of  a  wife.     | 

j 

as  vices,  though  as  sucfaj 

ledge  them  ;  but  she  \o% 

a  bitter  conflict  had  she 

of  \irtue  and  honour 

a  wife.     Long  did  she 

pire  who  fawns  while  i 

rictim,  so  did  the  Co 

feelings,  and  pervert  h 

many  a  wily  charm  had 

liar  to  him  as  the  breat 

pent  beguiling  Eve,  so  d 

plausible  reaso 
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began  to  hope  he  had  succeeded — his  wife  would 
•id  blm.  and  then  bu  succeu  was  certain.  "  I 
will  draw  a  brief  abstract  of  what  I  wish  you  to 
••y,  sweet  Julia — for  my  sake  you  will  do  it,  my 
oim  love/'  'llic  Count  took  a  pen  and  wrote  a 
few  lines,  then  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Countessy "  Read  that,  my  dearest,"  said  he, "  and 
jou  will  find  no  diiiicidty,  I  trust,  in  complying 
with  my  request.'*  The  paper  specified  iliat 
Sir  Henry  Meredeth  liad  told  his  daughter  he 
always  intended  Merry  Wood  Dale  for  her;  but 
that  he  did  not  like  to  will  it  from  his  son — 
therefore  he  left  it  under  such  terms  as  he  did  not 
ihink  would  be  complied  with.  "  This  in  all. 
kne;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  were  your 
fatbcr's  intentions,  else  he  would  never  have  in- 
serted so  strange  a  clause :  perhaps,  my  sweetest, 
if  you  refiecl,  you  may  remember  some  words  to 
that  effect — some  direction  that  your  father 
might  have  given,  without  your  comprehomlitig 
it  at  the  lime  ;■ — it  was  so— wm  it  not,  darling 
Julia  r*   Julia  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued 


s.     I  knew  tat 
dmurt  lier   children — hi 

J 

who  doats  on  her  with  tU 

affection.     To-naorrow, 

Sir  Edward,  before  the 

I   know  that  will  not  ta 

previous  to  tiie  weddingj 

not  to  let  things   procea 

dearest*  we  will  retire  to  I 

The  G)unt  had  been  i 

in  his  softest,  most  insiM 

had  seldom,  perhaps  nevj 

Uie  Countess  :  he  had  evi 

she  had  proved  a  williq 

wliom  she  loved  with  the! 

though  esteem   had  iinpi 

auav,  unknown  <'»ven  to_li 
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iWnllmiiiiiiliiii.  and  what  had  been  given  at  first  to 
BiJoire.  was  now  also  conlinueil  by  habit ;  but  in 
^^0  preaent  case  he  went  too  far,  even  for  her 
^^Bnd  obedience; -the  positive  falsehood — the 
^Hih  to  defratid — to  rob  the  generous  brother 
If  wYio  had  disregarded  the  many  attempts  lately 
made  by  Bertini  to  effect  his  intention ;  uh.  no! 
>uld  not  acquiesce;- -and  when  the  Count 
his  wish  to  retire,  his  timid  wife  plainly 
absolutely  refused  to  mention  the  subject  to 
Edward;  and  expressed  her  determination, 
the  most  positive  manner,  not  to  aid  him  in 
ly  project  tending  to  the  Merry  Wood  Dale 
Vain  would  be  any  attempt  to  describe 
rage,  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  anger  and 
luse,  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Bertini,  who 
only  forgot  the  feelings  of  a  husband  and  a 
ratleman,  but  absolutely  ncemed  to  lose  all  traits 
humanity.  The  violence  and  lowness  of  bis 
iTectives  made  the  Countess  hope  that  insanity 
light  be  urged  as  a  palliation  for  his  groas. 
itraj^us  conduct : — it  was  a  dreadful  idet ; 


« 
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btil  it   carried  consolation 

crime — a  horrible  altemati 

native  at  wJiich  no  one  ca 

Bcrtini  sought  to  ooncilid 

firm,  and  the  night  wore  a 

tention.     At  length  Bertinj 

at  break  of  day,  to  bed,  Ml^ 

schemes  to  effect  his  purj 

geance  against   his  wife  wl 

Italy. 

Nothing  of  momeS 
tween  the  evening  on  whi< 
look  place,  and  the  Mot 
pointed    for  the  wreddii 
family  were  to  meet  at 

The  dinner  passed  oflT  ail 
it  was  a  painful  effort  to  Mr 
Edward,  and  it  requirelM 
port  the  interAiew  ;  whilelfl 
both  detemiined  neve 
another  meeting.  At 
ruddock,  Evelyn  undei 


sat  odflU 

whi< 
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£dward  concealed  his   fr«lings  under  an 

liduous  attention  to  his  youthful  hostess,  who 

i,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Count  Ber- 

1^  tad  the  animated  conversation  and  lively 

of  the  two  gentlemen  pas^d  current  for 

i\  mirth  and  happiness.     The  Countess  Ber- 

li  occasionally  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Pen- 

Idock,  to  which  she  received  answers,  but  no 

;  and  then  a  silence  of  some  time  ensued. 

lioh  neither  attempted  to  break.     Lucy  was 

ly  happy ;    and  her  light  and  jocund  laugh, 

lich  excited  a  corresponding  cheerfidness   in 

lover,  enabled  Walter  to  conceal  his  inward 

There  was  the  being  with  whom  he  had 

^Ddly  hoped  to  pass  a  long,  and  with  her  it  must 

vre  been  a  happy  life,  on  the  eve  of  marriage 

rith  one  whom  he  had  himself  introduced  to  her 

dee;  they  were  now  in  their  relative  situations 

host  and  hostess,  and  Walter  was  obliged  fo 

li^  the  composure  he  did  not  feel,  which  hr 

?d  he  should  never  feel  again.     That  Evelyn 

id  Laura  were  siletit,  ami  not  disposed  to  add 


res  and  joys   peo| 

Fancy  reign  uncontroll 

Notwithstanding  the  i 

ftaX  of  the  company,  d 

anothor,    it  was  a  welol 

gave  the  signal   to   th| 

j 

Walter  rose  hastily    axM 

thera.     Laura,  as  hostij 

as  she  bowed  to  Walt^ 

trived  to  put  a  small  pia 

f  n  the  surprise  and  hurn 

nearly  let  it  fall  to  the 

collating  himself,   be 

whatever  it  might  be, 

the  table.     Mr.  Penru 

guests  for  leaving  tliem, 

vere  head-ache,  whi 


?nru(|| 
hem. 
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unable  to  continue.  The  Count  and  Sir  Edward 
were  in  conversation  respecting  a  local  transac- 
tion, and  both  required  some  inrormation  which 
Reuben  Barwell  was  alone  able  to  give.     At 

t their  request,  he  entered  fully  into  the  subject, 
Ibus  leaving  Walter  and  Evelyn  to  their  own 
oioughts  and  company  ;  apparently  those  reflec- 
Ntions  were  equal  to  their  amusement,  for  neither 
■poke  for  some  short  space,  during  which  Walter 
contrived  to  read  the  slip  of  paper.     It  was  a 
request  to  speak  a  few  words  with  him  in  the 
^Hpimmer  parlour  before  he  joined  the  tea-table 
^^m  the  drawing-room.     He  had  some  difficulty 
lo  refrain  from  leaving  the  dining-room  imme- 
^ndiately,  and  proceeding  to  the  appointed  place. 
^■Much  he  pondered  respecting  the   possible  or 
^ftprobable  motive  for  this  request:    what  could 
^PMiss  Penruddock  wish  to  communicate  that  she 

should  request  his  presence  ? 
I  Walters  patience  at  last  was  exhausted,  and 

perceiving  that  Evelyn  was  also  abstracted  and 
>t  disposed  to  be  sociable,  he  slightly  men- 


ghitj 


\e  wot 

«ay,    '*  I   will   accotnp 

hasty   retreat,  aiul   prol 

framed  part  of  the  law-n 

^rarden,  where,  finding  I 

parlour  open,  thougl 

tsted  a  few  momei 

the  €pen  window. 

No  one  was  in  the 
Walter  was  too  well  ac 
sition  of  the  fiirnhure  Xi 
ing  the  sofa,  where  n 
Laura  or  aorae  other  ' 
patience  was  not  put  t| 
footslep  soumled  alon^ 
Pen  ruddock  entered  till 
small  lamp  in  her 
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fho  held  full  possession  of  bis  heart,  she 
in  a  low  but  ilistinct.  voice,  "  I  iiust  I  hav€ 
K  kept  you  wailing  long,  Mr.  Rayland?'* 
Talter'ti  reply,  if  he  made  one,  was  not  audible ; 
she  should  request  an  interview  at  all  was 
most  surprisl.i.',  but  a  secret  one! — Walter 
feared  to  speak  lest  he  should  lose  the  explana- 
of  so  extraordinary  a  request.  '*  I  have  tres- 
\,  I  fear,  on  your  patience;  and  when  you 
stand  why  I  sought  this  meeting,  you  will 
tps  laugh  and  ridicule  my  weakness." 
"  It  is  rather  for  nie  to  tear  that  my  conduct 
ist   have  given  you   an  unfortunate  impree- 

of  my  disposition,  Miss  Penruddock." 
"  Not   so,  indeed,  but   I  wish  to  aak  your 
9,  without   being  able  to  say  for  what 
)»e.' 
••  You  can  perhaps  inform  roe  why  you  con- 
fire  my  aid  might  be  useful?" 
"  I  can  tell  you  all  I  know  myself,  and  that 
vary  little  ;  but  hush!  surely  I  heard  some  one 
we  alone?" 


'iiotes ;  an 
placed  in  my  room, 

"  And  thatj  Miss  Pel 

.       ! 
perceiving  she  besilatajj 

j 

*'  Oh  no !  thoy  relat«| 
spoke  of  danger  that  mil 

"  Then  Mr.  Meredetl^ 
per  person  to  be  made  li 

Walter  was  a  little  pi<j 
entertain  him  with  her  4J 
favoured  rival  1  | 

"  The  papers  cautiol 
him,  but  to  procure  the  4 
who  will  be  ever  watchfi:| 
render  what  aid  may! 
not  the  threatened  danJ 
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>en[le<l  on. — My  father,  you  know,  Mr.  Ray- 
is  lost  to  the  world — then  to  whom  could 
>plyr 
»•  Tliere  is  Mr.  Banrell." 
'True," — and  he  would  willingly  comply  with 
request,  but  he  is  not  an  inmate  of  the  same 
with  Mr.  Meredeth.    My  warnings  speak 
I  dangiT,  but  when  or  where  they  say  not ;  btit 
le  heart  and  a  brave  spirit  are  indispenBable, 
says  my   anonymous   informer,  and   where 

I  find  such  qualities  if  you  refuse  ?" 
You  flatter  me,  lady,"  said  Waller,  with  some 
''but  I  will  not  refuse,  even  though 
aid  be  required  for  one  who  has  gained  the 
I  so  ardently  corcted.  Forgive  me,  dearest 
-let  me  once  more  call  you  so  ;  forgivr 
that  I  cannot  at  once,  and  with  calmness, 
iquish  those  hopes  that  for  the  last  two  yearn 
fondly  nourished  ;  pardon  my  presumption, 

believe "^ 

Mr.   Rayland,  this  is  not  to   tlie  purpose, 
^ill  you  assist  me  in  my  endeavours  f    Some 


be 

,  «o  help 

that  I  should  presume 

danger,  1  trust.  U  iniag( 

may  be,  1  will  he  wat<j 

over ;  vud  then,  lady,  1 

oa  other  shores  1  may  i 

wishe*— forget  the  flat 

told  me  Laura  Penrudi 

to  my  love,  and  not  lo<^ 

I  have  been  punished  fil 

"  Mr.  Rayland,  if  i 

leave  you.     Vou  forgti{ 

the  wife  of  anotlier, — of] 

*•  Would  I  could  forg 

have  you  no  clewr  to  th| 

"  None  I  But  dangei 

be  wat( 


dangeQ 
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The  word  grated  on  the  ears  of  Walter,  but 

he  restrained  his  feelings,   and  assured  Laura 

of  his  "  care  and  aid." 

^m     "  I  expected  no  le&s,  Mr.   Ray  land.     I  was 

^*»ure  you  could  not  act  ungenerously.  Now  then, 

^^you  will  remember  to  keep  as  much  wiih  Evelyn 

^Bas  possible.,  to  be  attentive  to  every  circunjstance 

relating  to  him,  and  then,  my  informer  says,  the 

peril   may  be  avoided.     I   acknowledge  I   am 

^■Dccasionally   inclined  to  give  little  heed  to  my 

repeated  warnings.     But  the  time  is  short,  and  a 

little  care  will  not  trespass  much  on  your  pa- 

^Ktienoe :  and  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  return  to 

^^  the  company ;  and  as  my  informer  appears  to  be 

well   acquainted  with   our  movement§j   it   may 

be  as  well  if  we  do  not  return  together ; — I  will 

meet  you  in  the  drawing-room." 

H      As  Walter  proceeded  to  obey  the  directions 

of  Laura,  he  pondered  over  their  interview,  and 

felt  inclined  to  leave  them  all  to  arrange  their 

concerns  as  they  pleased  or  could,  so  that  he 

id  no  hand  in  the  settlement.     It  was  in  hi» 


should  have  such  seriousj 

was  what  no  one  could  h 

leasi  of  all  Walter  Rayi 

plated  at  all,  save  on  the 

He  was  tempted  at  one 

Hall  and  leave  the  Mancu 

the  forest  altogether.     B 

ever,  prevailed, — he  woul 

had  real  cause  for  her 

tliat  he  doubted),  he  woul 

ability,  endeavour  to  aid  ] 

rations    were    dismissed   i 

drawing-room,    where  all 

exception  of  Mr.  Pennidd 

They  separated  early,  OD  1 

through  the  forest.     It  m 
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in  this  instance  the  offer  was  unwillingly  made 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Muiior,   and  positively  de- 

ined  by  his  guests,  who  returned  to  Westwell 
before  midnight. 

When  Walter  took  possession  of  his  couch, 

is  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  every  circum- 
stance connected  with,  or  bearing  towards  the 
warnings  received  by  Laura,  and  those  conveyed 
to  Iiim  by  Dick  Roberts,  and  these  seemed 
someway   linked  with    his    seizure    at    Rome. 

rom  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Mere- 
deth  family,  the  only  person  to  whom  suspicion 
could  point  in  this  aflfair,  as  the  author  of  tliu 
paiit,  and  the  actor  in  the  threatened  danger, 
was  the  Count  Bertini.  There  might  be  others, 
certainly,  but  Walter  had  never  lieard  of 
any  other  near  relative.  The  casllc  to  which 
he  was  conducted — the  strange  remarks  that 
were  uttered  by  Bertini  respecting  himself, 
Evelyn,  and  his  love  for  Laura — the  secret  visila 
to  the  yacht,  and  the  observation  of  Mrs,  Roberts, 
«4i>emed  strong  evidence  against  the  Count.    Then 
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on  his  liberty  t — if 

it  probable  that  Sir  Gd 

lenoB  of  the  most  brotl 

who  had  so  acted  f — In  1 

it  was  iwpOMible; — tf^ 

to  be  apprehended,  if 

sources — it  could  not 

■gain,  his  thoughts  wc 

warning*— then  revolv^ 

of  Bertini.  till,  bewildl 

contradictory  opinions,  | 

be  aflent  and  ri^il&nt,  al 

Count:  his  care  would 

idea  brought  a  bitter  oi 

length,  amid  a  varietj 

trary  opinions  aud^UM 
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with  one  who  had  attempted  so  gross  an  outrage 
on  his  liberty  and  property ;  but  Sir  Edward's 
feelings  had  suffered  bo  severely  from  the  sup- 
posed treachery  of  those  he  loved,  that  it  had 
lowered  his  opinion  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
erely  to  covet  wealth  was  a  venial  error,  a 
trifle,  compared  with  the  alleged  transgressions 
of  others.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  Bertini 
was  the  instigator  of  the  attempt  at  Rome, 
which  he  treated  as  an  annoying  but  pardonable 
frolic;  and  as  he  really  loved  Bertini,  he  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  attack  than  to  inform 
him  of  his  knowledge  of  such  attempt,  and  like- 
wise  of  his  deteiTuination  to  prevent  all  further 
ideas  on  this  subject,  by  immediately  arranging 
his  affairs,  so  as  to  place  the  identity  of  Evelyn 
beyond  doubt,  as  lawful  heir  to  the  name^ 
honours,  and  estates  of  the  Meredeth  family  : — 
that  this  was  not  sufficient,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  northern  estate,  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  conversation  between  Bertini  and  liis  wife. 


(      ^»<i     ) 


CHAPTER   XI n. 

Aie  wBs  a  peiu3r«  dame,  sad  socDetiiii«  i 
But  nature  tnrdjr  UMnt  bcr  to  be  giai  ; 
Hw  «y«,  at  timet,  vnold  kindle  bright  and  I 
And  the  gay  laugh  woold  ring  right  nrnrilic; 
But  thoK  ««Tv  meteor  gkaaia,  and  flad  a«  mob 
As  rapoors  in  the  bnralBf  hour  at  ooao. 


Walter  might  have  forgotten  tJ 

respecting  the  yacht,  Evelj^u,  and  the  wari 

had  not  the  image  of  Laura  grareo  the' 

ticulars  in  bis  memory.     The  next  day  N 

an  attentive  obsener  of  what  passed,  but] 

was  nothing  to  warrant  his  sitspicions — al 

peared  open  and  candid   on   the  part  <n 

Count;  and,  at  length,  Walter  was  almoa 

grettliig  that  he  was  bound  to  secresy,  andj 

he  must  not  confess  to  Berlini  how  mucl 

had  injured  him  in  idea ;  but.  howe< 

[il<:*asant  state   would  soon  be  over,  tl 

but  uvo  days  between  the  present  hour 
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>pomted  for  tlie  ceremony  which  was  to  take 
klaoe  in  the  chapel  at  the  Manor  House,  They 
were  at  breakfast  when  Evelyn  inquired  if 
Walter  was  disposed  for  a  ride  to  the  Manor 
Mouse,  where  his  presence  was  required  to  fix  on 
a  proper  place  to  erect  some  cottages;  and  if 
Mr.  Rayland  had  no  engagement,  he  would  be 
thankful  for  his  company  and  opinion.  Walter 
was  in  no  humour  for  such  employment — **  He 
bad  no  taste;  Mr.  Meredeth  would  only  find 
him  an  incumbrance." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  change  your  mind,**  said 
Evelyn^  "  and  if  so,  you  will  find  me  prepared  at 
twelve,  till  then  I  shall  be  studying  law  with 
our  friend  Philip — and  when  you  are  disposed 
to  follow  my  example,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  some  instruction  in  the  legal  way." 

Walter  really  did  feel  a  sincere  friendship  for 
Evelyn,  and  most  truly  did  he  wisl^  him  happy, 
but  he  was  very  unwilling  to  \Yituess  his  happi- 
ness.    Now,  to  ride  with  \i\       ^o  ^^-  Penrud- 
dock  9  was  placing  himself  ;^     the  ^'^'"Y  P**^^^^*^*^ 
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wfaidi,  of  an  others,  he  wished  to  avoid,  i 
declined  tbo  proposal,  and  Evelyn  depa 
saying*  "  As  Mr.  Ra viand  would  not  uetM 
him.  he  might  probably  remain  that  nip 
the  Afanor  House,  and  return  home  early 
morning — but  it  \rotjld  depeiKl  on  cireumi 
Few  persons  would  have  ima^ned 
joyful  event  was  in  agitation ;  there 
signs  of  mirth  that  day  at  Westwell  PaA, 
when  Philip  Deverel  and  Sir  Edward 
company — they  were  cheerful ;  the  B 
suroed  gaiety,  the  lawyer's  was  natural 
Count  insinuating,  the  Lady  Bertini  sile 
dull,  and  Walter  Rayland  as  unlike  him 
a  person  could  well  be.  The  dav  passed 
— the  hours  appeared  to  creep  ;  Waller,  10 1 
up  his  spirits,  was  continually  dweUing  on^ 
thought,  that  this  trial  would  soon  be  o 
long  or  short  minutes  will  pass.  At 
evrn  Sir  Edward  seemed  under  the  influenO 
mnuf;  and  the  young  lawyer,  aAer  a 
effectual  attempts  to  support  a  conversali 
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Bch  scarcely  any  ont^  joined,  at  length  desisted, 
'^ saying,  "  His  companiom  were  all  suddenly  gifted 
with  a  grand  talent  pour  le  silence ;"  and  deem- 
ing it  useless  to  resist  so  general  an  example,  he 
(became  as  taciturn  as  the  rest.  A  remark  was 
occasionally  made  respecting  tlie  iveather  and 
the  return  of  Mr,  Meredeth,  to  which  no  reply 
was  given  or  required. 

In  the  evening,  Count  Bertini  proposed  the 
game  of  chess  to  Walter  j  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  speak  at  chess,  and  Walter  for  that 
reason  complied,  allowing  his  anttigoiiist  to  beat 
him  most  unmercifully.  Sir  Edward  was  en- 
gaged with  a  book,  and  the  young  aspirant  for 
legal  honours  drew  out  his  note-book  and  made 
I  memorandums.  A  long  silence  prevailed,  which 
was  broken  by  Waller,  who  called  out  suddenly, 
— "What  an  enviable  fellow  you  are,  Phil  1  —  1 
wish  I  was  a  lawyer !" 

"  Let  me  calculate,"  returned  Deverel,  "  whe- 
ther I  shall  exchange  with  you — an  independent 
country    genlleman.   with     a    clear    itnprovabk- 
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w»y.  My  dear  sister,  you  really  have  the  fidgets 
this  evening  ; — come,  sit  down  and  sing  some- 

tlbing." 
I  "  I  cannot  sing." 
"  Not  sing !  you,  who  have  a  voice  like  a 
nightingale? — <»me,  fancy  yourself  one — and 
fiuicy  also  that  I  am  your  pet  flower,  your 
'  darling  rose,'  and  try  if  these  vapours  will  not 
pass  away.^  The  lady  shook  her  head.  "  What, 
^^t  will  not  do! — Well,  fancy  is  not  always  at 
^^our  command — it  will  not  ever  obey  our  call;  so 
1  must  not  press  you  to  sing  one  of  your  national 
airs — an  Italian  one,  I  mean — I  am  very  apt  to 
fancy  you  a  native  of  Italy." 

"  What  makes  a  native  if  Julia  is  not  one  ?" 
enquired  the  Count,  looking  up  from  his  game. 
"  Why,    not   merely    being  born   and   bred 
there." 

"  In  my  simplicity  I  fancied  it  everything." 
"  Vou  are  wrong  then.  Count.     Julia's  ances- 
tors were  all  Britons,  and  though  she  was  born 
and  bred  under  southern  skies,  yet  slifi  was  sur- 
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subdue  a  host  oi  blue  ileviti^.  1  have  been  toki 
tJiat  my  inlended  daughter-in-law  is  naturally  as 
gay.  if  not  more  so,  than  lier  companion,  though 
no  one  would  suppose  it.'' 

"  Ladies,'*  observed  the  Count,  "  think  ii 
proper  to  assume  a  pensive  air  when  on  the  I've 
of  their  nuptials." 

*•  Miss  Moreton  is  on  the  eve  of  her  nuptials 
dao." 

True;    but  theiv   may  be  some  difference 
between  Miss  Moreton  and  Miss  Penruddoek." 

"Not  in  this  case;  they  are  both  engaged  to 
nieii  whom  they  have  tbenisclves  selected." 

'•  Not  exactly  selected.  Men  do  not  grow  on 
trees  in  the  forest  like  acorns ;  and,  if  i  am 
rightly  intbrmed,  they  have  never  left,  Astol.  My 
dear  Julia,  as  you  are  so  nervous  you  will  be 
better  perhaps  in  bed.  Let  me  advise  you  to 
.retire,  love." 

The  Countess  made  no  reply  to  the  advice  ol" 
her  lord,  which,  being  given  in  the  kindest  man- 
thc  softest  voice,   surely  merited 
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MKno  acknowledgment ;  but  no,  the  nwwwiM 
or  aa  Walter  thoagfat,  the  sulky  lady,  disdi 
to  answer,  thoug^h  she  soon  after  left  the  ^ 
muA.     He  made  scrrral  fals«  moves  whiij 
i«.gi.»uo»  wi»d««i  ,0  «U  h.  l«u.  he^dJ 
or  se^n  of  women,  and  he  was  not  dxa^M 
the  praeent  moment  to  think  well  of  them.  | 
that  ha  had  seen  much  bad  in  bb  own  doa 
circle,  but  that  might  be  because  hit  moCba 
sister  were  in  possession  of  good  health,; 
spirits,  and  abore  all,  good  fortune;  it  wad 
loo  bad  if  they  were  to  be  whimsteaL     W 
foi;|Ot  that  prosperity    will  create  whintt. 
began  to  think  it  was  quite  as  well  that  he  I 
no    prospect  of  being  more   nearly   ooane^ 
with   a  sex  bo  %'ariable,  "uncertain,  coy,  I 
hard  to  please/'      Memory  suppHed  him  ri 
numberless  invectives,  which,  like  capping  v 
he  now  joined  one  to  another. 

'*  Check-mate,  Mr.  Rayland,"  said  the 
triumphantly  adding,  "  I  never  saw  a 
belter   commenced  nor    woi^c   ended  ;    bad  I 
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been  playing  in  masks,  I  should  have  staked  a 
large  sum  on  the  supposition  that  I  had  changed 
my  antagonist.  Are  you  for  another  game?" 
'  "  I  thank  you,  no ;  not  even  to  retrieve  my 
credit  as  a  chess-player.  Without  you  intend 
remaining  up  till  Mr.  Meredeth's  return,  I  shall 
follow  the  example  of  Lady  Bertini  and  retire." 

"  Is  she  gone  ?  She  will  be  better  to-morrow 
— your  cold  clime  does  not  agree  with  her,  Sir 
Edward ;  though  you  do  not  call  her  an  Italiani 
she  ia  so  by  constitution^  and  her  spirits  are 
affected.  In  Naples  she  is  always  cheerful  j  on 
her  account  I  must  hasten  our  departure — it 
makes  me  miserable  to  see  her  so  low  and  ner'^ 
vous.  There  are  sorrows  as  well  as  joys  in  a 
married  hfe ;  but  if  my  dearest  Julia  had  but 
better  health  I  should  have  no  cause  to  oom- 
|,  plain  of  them.  You,  Sir  Edward,  must  perceive 
a  great  change  in  your  sister  ?" 

'*  She  certainly  is  very  sad.    I  have  sometimes 
attributed  it  to  being  separated  from  her  family." 

"  ft  may  be  so;    and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
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but  he  would  bear  it  ;  he  would  not,  at  tlie  last 
minute,  proclaim  liis  misery,  his  disappoint- 
ment;— whatever  he  might  sufler  hereafiter,  he 
would  conceal  and  master  his  feelings  now ;  and 
he  trusted,  when  all  was  over,  that  the  certainty 
of  the  event  would  go  far  to  effect  his  cure ;  but 
at  present  he  must  feel,  and  feel  deeply.  He 
paced  his  apartment  for  some  time  with  rapid 
and  heavy  steps,  and  perhaps  might  have  con- 
tinued this  exercise  half  the  niglit,  had  he  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Deverel. 

*'  What  penance  are  you  performing.  Sir 
Walter,  that  you  work  so  hard  to  wear  out  this 
gay  carpet?" 

"  And  what  keeps  you  from  your  bed,  De- 
verel ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  not  sleepy ;  and  as  you  hint  at 
some  long  journey  before  you  visit  London,  I 
thought  we  might  as  well  have  a  parting  con- 
ference ;  so  sit  down  and  listen  to  my  plans,  and 
then,  as  in  iluty  bound.  I  will  attend  to  yours." 


^^^^HhiF- 
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1                             "  I  ?— no/'      ' 

1                             "ThisisastI 

i)                        ihe  post  comes  i 

der  who  it  ia  froq 

|MH                                 "  Open  it,  aiMJ 
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the  writer  of  thii 

I^^^l                            l^t^l^  penetration 

I^H^  ,                          Mr.  Rayland  will 

I^^H                              the  injured  can  be 
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note  may  occasion  : — tf  so,  Mr.  Rayland  is  con- 
jured to  believe  it  was  no  light  motive  that 
pfTOmpted  the  appeal  If  Mr.  Rayland  will  ac- 
cede to  the  prayer  of  the  writer,  he  is  requested 
to  open  his  doorj  and  just  put  the  candle  outside 
for  one  moment ;  and  then  he  will  provide  him- 
self Mrith  arms,  and  remain  in  readiness  to  attend 
any  call  that  may  this  night  be  made  on  bis 
time  and  patience*  Should  the  hours  till  day-* 
break  pass  over  without  such  call,  the  next  kind- 
ness he  can  do  will  be  to  forget  he  received  this 
note ;  and  he  is  earnestly  intreated  never  to 
mention  nor  allude  to  it  in  any  way." 

Walter  read  the  note  aloud,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  part  where  secresy  was  requested,  it 
was  too  late  to  obey  the  direction. 

"  As  I  dearly  love  an  adventure,"  said  Philip, 
'•  it  happens  luckily  for  me  that  your  correspon-^ 
dent  put  the  caution  at  the  end  of  the  note. 
Now  I  am  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  I  may  as 
well  render  my  assistance :  if  arms  are  requisite, 
arms  will  be  needful  to  use  them;  so  here  are 
mine  at  vour  command.  Walter.'" 


"  I  have  some  suspiJ 
oGcurrenoes  have  arisen  ti 
I  gave  little  heed  to."      I 

"  May  I  know  ihem  ?! 

*'  Raally  I  know  not 
know  so  much,  it  will  m 
you  know  more.'*  i 

"  VVeIJ,then,Iwillpu 
wnj' — Does  this  alfair  > 
you  the  person  threatenetj 

ft  Ob,  no/'  J 

"  Can  vnu  nafna  tkJ^H 
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claimed  Walter ;  *'  I  will  hasten  to  Sir  Edward, 
and  impart  the  cautions  and  warnings  I  have  re- 
ceived." Walter  rose  from  his  chair,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  room  of  the  Ba- 
ronet, when  a  voice,  low  and  smothered,  yet 
clear  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard,  said,  "  No, 
remain  where  you  are ;  if  your  aid  be  required, 
you  will  be  summoned." 

B  '<  By  heavens,  this  is  strange  !'*  exclaimed 
Philip,  rushing  to  the  door  with  the  idea  of  de- 

^Rtecting  the  intruder,  but  no  intruder  was  there : 
a  single  lamp  burned  in  the  gallery,  but  no 
person  was  visible.  "  This  is  passing  strange, 
indeed  !" 

Walter  opened  the  door  into  the  adjoining 
room  ;  it  was  vacant :  the  closets  were  next  ex- 

Iamined,  large  and  small :  some  might  hold  a 
human  being,  others  were  not  aufficieolly  large 
to  conceal  a  cat ;  but  all  were  searched.  When 
the  young  men  were  satisfied  that  no  person  was 
near,  they  resumed  their  seats.  "  If  this,"  said 
Walter,  "  had  occurred  at  the  Manor  House,  I 
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surpdaed ;  that  semis  1 
;  but  here,  in  a  modi 
and  open "  { 


alMiukl  not  have  been  su 
very  abode  of  mystery 
building,  with  all  neu  ana  open 

*•  Tha  window/*  interrupted  Philip. 

•*  Ah,  true — there  is  a  small  balcony 
rapct  before  this  room :  bow  came  1  not  la 
of  that  before  ?'*  As  Walter  spoke  be  oi 
the  window  and  looked  out  in  the  balconVrwM 
ran  along  one  side  of  the  building.  It  w«d 
clear,  but  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  tJiM 
(ruder  to  efSed  a  retreat. 

"  Whose  apartments  open  into  this  gaUi 
Walter?"  i 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  believe  tfaej  art  I 
spare  rooms,  and  appropriated  to  visiters ;  tM 
is  a  slight  partition  between  each  chamber;  bi 
it  is  easily  removed,  or  you  may  step  over— <tl 
a  barrier  merely  trf  courtesy." 

"  You  do  not  know   h  hose  rooi 
this  balcony  ?" 

"No." 

"  The  intruder  is  gone,  however,  thai 
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ill,  and  now  t  will  continue  my  examina- 
Uou." 

Various  were  the  queations  put  and  an- 
swered: many,  Walterthoug-hl ,  had  no  reference 
to  the  case  in  point ;  but  the  lawyer  thouglit 
otherwise;  and  Rayland,  who  had  often  wit- 
nessed the  shrewdness  and  clear  judgment  of  his 
oiMnpanion;,  made  uo  difficulty  in  replying  to  his 
demands.  When  Deverel  appeared  satisfied  he 
remained  silent  for  a  short  time,  and  when 
he  restmied  the  conversation  it  was  by  asking 
Walter  if  he  had  suspicioa  of  any  particular 
person  or  persons  ? 

'*  J  would  rather  not  answer  your  question," 
wa^  the  reply. 

"  Did  it  never  strike  you  as  singular  that  the 
Count  should  have  a  friend  in  the  yacht,  a  sick 
friend,  and  yet  never  invite  him  on  sliore  ?    Sir 
Edward  seems  the  very  soul  of  hospitality." 
"  The  Count's  fi-iend  is  in  ill  health." 
"  Have  you  no  suspicion  that  way  ?  *' 
«"  How  is  it  possible  to  susjiect  one  who  seems 
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U>o  open,  loo  ri 
tohw  nepheir, 
plot  against  his 

"  Humph."  8ai«r 
friend  Waiter  has 
T"«ry;  but  ther©  is," 
wotivo  for  the  Count 
peraoQ  against  wham  j 

"Vou  mean  Merry  I 
of  the  uing^uJar  clause 

not  large  enough  u^ 
lain.'*  MM 

"  ^^  «>  very  tnain| 

ajrear,  andmajr  bemof 
there  are  coal-miii, 

"  I  am  ooufid< 
— for  though  he 
doubtingly^  M  ,hj^^  y^ 

would  aUnost  pledge^— ^ 
"  Never  pledgt  youi^ 
Philip,  interrupiing  hina;' 
human  nature  than  you 


'  be  mof 
luieaM 
leuJH 
used^ 
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-I  have  have  ueeu  less  of  the  fushion- 

le  world,  but   that  is  nol  life — there  you  all 

a  mask,  and  all  disguise  your  feelings,  all 

t  smooth  and    polished,  your  surface  is    fair. 
hatre  seen   Ufe  in  otlier  forms,  where  no  dis* 
line  can  avail,  where  man  is  shown  in  his  best 
-^md  worst  colours — a  court  of  law  is  the  place 
^^  to  «tudy  character,  not  a  royal  court.    ITie  re- 
sult of  my  experience  leads  me  to  a  very  differ- 
0fit  conclusion/* 

I'*  And  what  may  that  be?  " 
"That  the  Count  Bertini  is  a  villain  !" 
"  Philip  Deverel,  you  forget  where  you  arr! 
You  are  under  the  roof  of  the  Count's  brother, 

rfiting  by  his  generosity.*' 
Frue,"  replied  PbiUp,  interrupting  Walter 
io  his  turn.  "  it  is  very  true,  and  that  is  one 
ivuon  why  1   give  my  opinion  so  freely  ; — but 

Iemember,  Walter,  only  to  you  do  I  give  it.  The 
?ount  Bertini  is  not  what  he  seems  ;  his  tn> 
inuating  suavity  of  manner  will  not  pan  cttr> 
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rant  with  one  who  has  aaeo  so  much  ofi 
wont  part  of  our  sex  as  1  have/'  ! 

"Hmh  you  would  infer  that  bluntaeu 
wm  of  polisb  U  eaaential  to  truth  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  I  would  infer  no  sucJi  U 
but  insinuating  softness  alone  would  iiev«| 
duee  me  to  judge  favourably  of  a  witness — h 
am  getting  professional." 

'•  You  are  judging  professionally  truly.  ^ 
as  I  am  no  lawyer,  I  must  endeavour  to  keep] 
opinion  of  my  friend's  worth  and  inte, 

"  Nor   am  I  so  bigoted  to  mine 
rejoice  if  you  are  right." 

*•  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of 
ter,  or  I  would  say  the  lady's  disposition 
by  no  means  amiable." 

'*  Tlie  Countess  Bert  in i  ?  **   inquired  Dwei 
*♦  Yes ;   there  is  a  sullen  silence 
Itasing,  and   I   oi 
man  whc 


that 


piiy 


tied  lo 


life,  only  he  does  not  seem  to  require 
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*'  Again  our  opinions  differ,  but  if  we  are  to 
leep  vi^ls  alt  night,  I  wish  they  hacl  placed 
a  bottle  with  glasses  between  us:    I  am  very  apt 

fall  aslfep  withaut  sorae  amusement." 

"  I  believe   I   can  accommotlate  j^ou   in  that 

respect,  for  I  returned  this  morning  after  lunch, 

and  being  wet  from  walking  in  the  marshes, 

they  sent  me  wine  and  biscuits  up  here,  and 

lere  I  believe  they  are  now." 

"  Lucky,  by  Jove — and  now,  Walter,  success 
to  our  enterprise  !" 

The  frienils  continued  in  conversation,  and 
while  the  bottle  lasted  they  heeded  not  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  wine,  however,  was  finished,  and 
then  the  idea  occurred  that  the  writer  oT  the 
note  was  making  sport  with  them. — "  I  begin," 
laid  Deverel,  "  to  think  bed  no  unpleasant 
place i  it  is  past  two."* 

I     "  What  is  that,  when  you  think  of  London 
hours?^' 

"  True,  but  now  we  are  keeping  country 
hours,  dine  at  six,  bed  at  ten,  and  up  with  the 
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^riy  dawn  : J 

Waller,  and 


we 


morrow  moroii 

"  If  I   tboiigl 

earnest — at   aXi^ 

night."  .^BH 

Their  paiienc^raj 

trial  i  a  hurried    ao^ 

was  prompUy  answer^ 

the  window  :   it  was   i 

lamp  gave  no  light  a 

they  could  perceive  sol 

balcony :  there  waa_ 

person  spoke  dii 

side,  saying, 

"Mr.  Rayland, 

"  Quite  i-bui  for  wh 
"  To  rescue  your  frii 
paddock  by  the  stabl<^ 
of  the  servants  prepay 
the  water  with  the  wil  j 
the  shore  near  the 


"^^*c  SOI 

waani 


fill  you  see  some  sailors  approach  the  beach 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking,  then  rush  on 
them,  and  your  own  judgment  will  guide  you 
further." 

"  *  Mighty  vague  directions,'  as  Mr.  Pepys 
would  say,"  said  Deverel,  as  they  passed  through 
some  of  the  offices  and  proceeded  to  the  pad- 
dock. •'  Wild  fowl — ^it  will  be  a  wild  goose  ex- 
pedition, I  imagine;  but  now  we  are  doing 
something,  I  like  it — it  was  stupid  enough  to  sit 
still  and  conjecture." 

**  This  way,  gentlemen;  we  are  all  ready," 
said  one  of  the  servants — "we  can  take  a  shorter 
way  than  the  road." 

"  Be  quick,  then." 

'*  We  are  rather  late.  Sir ;  but  when  we  get 
near  the  water  we  must  be  silent,  or  the  birds 
will  take  wing,  and  then  our  sport  ia  over.  1 
wish  we  had  known  befoi^  that  you  desired 
this  sport — there  weire  several  better  nights  last 
week." 

"  As  the  hour  is  late/*  ^^i set^®*^  Walter,  "  we 
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n«xt  attnck  on  the 

The  party  proceeded 
^peed.  Walter  and  Dl 
be  spared  communicat 
their  situatiou  was  all 
traordinary,  that  it  hadj 
dream  than  realitj 
wan  heard — no  dog  gai 
as  they  passed  a  solid 
darkness  of  the  night  w| 
of  wickedness.  On  a  qj 
before  them  directly  | 
pointed  it  out  to  Walfi 
dared  it  must  be  a 

*'  It  is  a  smuggler*sj 
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were  descending  the  bank,  a  rough,  but  low 
%oice  grumbled  forth,  "  Who  goes  there?  Why 
the  devil  don't  you  give  the  pass- word  ?     Wlio 

i)e9  there,   I  say,  and  be  d d  to  you? — TU 
re,  if  you  don't  speak  !'' 
"  We  are  friends,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 
"  Friends  !  if  so  give  the  word." 
**  We  are  friends,**  repeated  Walter,  "  from 
ttie  Hall;  and  who  are   you,  and  by  what  right 
lo  you  stop  persons  who  are  quietly  pursuing 
leir  way  ?"*' 
"  m  be  d— — d  if  I   don't  know  that  voice 
trom  the  Hall.     Why,  then,  you  are  friends; — 
>ray.  Sir,"  said  he  coming  close  to  Walter,  **  do 
you  recollect  my  voice  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  should  say  you 
ire  Dick  Roberts." 

All's  well  *,  and  you  are  the  young  gentle- 
man my  wife  takes  so  much  care  of." 
I     •'  Well,  then,  now  we  are  known   to  one  an- 
other, we  need  not  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of 
either  :  so  good  night,  my  friend  Roberts." 


"  B«t  which  w«y  ^ 

^*1*«'  eonaidercxi' 

»«>«wrered,  aud  then  s 

I    first  saw  you,  ^H 

could  not  effect  thjfl 

"  Ah,  but  you  an  n 

*re  a  mile  from  the  ipl 

•nd  I  will  guide  you.'-i 

The  man  gave  a  low^ 

for  a  moment;    he  th^ 

"  Now,  Sir,  I'm  for  ^^ 

path  they  wet^  ,aJd«,g^ 

they  »we  at   the  place 

attempted  a  landing. 

"  VouVe  cbosen  a  ba^ 
Sir;  J  doubt  you'll  go  li 
booty."  said  the  sailor. 

"  We  shall  have  hadJl 
stroll."  -— nn 

"Not  much  of  that 
past  some  hours;  hut, 
another  hirding  party  | 
not  so  plentiful." 
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•*  Devil  doubts  you,  Roberta,"  whispered  one 
\aot  the  men ;  "  you  have  your  own  pranks,  and 

<ion*t  want  interruption." 
^^  **  Take  care.  Master  Gregson.  that  your 
F^pranks  are  such  as  not  to  fear  the  daylight ; 
L^urs  are  honest  enough — take  care  that  pretty 
^^klary  at  the  Mill  says  the  same  of  yours.  What 
the  devil !  this  party  arc  making  for  the  beach. 
and  there  is  a  boat  coming  on  shore.  Hollo, 
ds  I  What  brings  you  out  at  this  time  ?  " 
"  W^hat  brings  you  out — the  same  errand*'* 

len  you've  no  right  here.     This  ground 
occupied— 40  take  care  how  you  land  your 

here  again." 

Wliile  the  men  spoke»  Walter  and   Deverel 

me  forward ;  and  Walter,  speaking  in  a  loud 

,  inquired  why  they  were  out  so  late  ?     The 

n  were  commencing  a  rough  answer  of  de6- 

whoa  a  bustle  took  place  among  them,  and 

the  name  of  Ray  land  was  heard  from  among 

the  group.     Walter  and  Deverel  rushed  forward 

^-"  Keep    back,*'    said    one  of  the  oppodng 
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(ivants  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man  who  was 
|BBiverely  wounded.  At  first  he  was  supposed  to 
^  be  dead,  but  a  few  moments,  and  the  aid  of  a 
■■itle  brandy,  proved  that  he  was  living,  and 
^Bugfat  recover  if  comforts  and  surgical  aid  could 
^^>e  procured.  They  consulted  whether  he  could 
be  removed ;  and  at  length  they  contrived  to 
a  litter  of  a  hurdle  and  some  long  graai 
fern.  It  was  now  day-break^  and  Dick 
toberts  proposed  to  take  the  wounded  man  to 
house,  as  being  much  nearer  than  the  Hall; 
ut  Deverel  adnsed  his  being  carried  to  the 
1,  as  his  wound,  even  to  them,  appeared  not 
IS.  The  man  had  fainted  from  loss  of 
1,  but  the  wound  was  not  in  a  vital  part. 
This  is  a  strange  adventure,  Mr,  Meredetfa,*' 
■aid  Walter,  when  they  ncrc  proceeding  homff- 
wards.  "  Have  you  any  idea  of  Uie  perpetrators 
this  outrage  V 

"  We   will   not   speak   of   it   here,'*    replied 
[Evelyn.     "  But  your  aid  was   roost  essential, 
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J  J      " 
meditate  such  an 

of  a  noble  family  :  sach  i 

noDeed/*  \ 

"  It  would,  rooet  certaj 
ference ;  the  wind  is  fair  J 
nsimed  at  my  father's  the* 
under  weigh,"  i 

"  Do  you  know  the  mi 
of  this  most  iniquitous  plJ 

"  I  do  ;  but  say  no  mon 
know  all  in  time."  \ 

On  arriving  at  the  Hi 
was  conveyed  to  a  bed,  m 
appointed  to  take  chargJ 
tions  not  to  ask  him  any  d 
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^P  *'  And  DOW,  Evelyn/*  said  Walter.  "  can  you 
^Bialisfy  our  curiosity  ?  1  plead  guilty  to  a  most 
|t«  nnconscionable  share." 

^H    "  First   tell  me  how  you  so  opportunely  came 
jj,    to   my  rescue ;    and  why,  at   that  time  of  the 
nigfat,  you  should  be  on  the  shore,  so  far  from 
ytnr  quiet  pillows/' 
^  Walter  gare  him  a  full  and  distinct  account 

of  the  warning  he  had  received  from  the  smug- 
gler, and  of  the  interview  with  Laura  on  the 
ing  of  the  dinner  party  at  the  Manor  House, 
d  lastly,  of  the  directions  they  had  received 
that  night," 

^L     "  It  is  a  great  consolation,*'  said  Evelyn,  "  lo 

Cnd  that  though  I  have  an  enemy,  I  have,  at 

cfae  same  time,  so  many  friends,  who  kindly  in* 

terest  themselves  in  my  welfare.      I  will    not 

mak  if  you  knew  the  person  who  took  so  aetire 

I       «  part  this  last  evening.     There  is  much  to  be 

^Bi^lone  this  day,  and  my  thanks  shall  be  giv«Q  at 

Hdoine  more  conTemeot  teason ;  your  own  fealHifi 

will  aoqilain  mine.     Wlicn  the  family  meet  at 
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^^ 
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anal 
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bre*kfast,   we  wiii  talk, 
the  nighu" 

The  hour  for  ihe 

EdwanI  anij  Rayh 

room.     The  host 

the  salutation   of 

band  he  pressed  it  warmi 

Mr.   RayUnd.  you   bar( 

my   hehalf.      I    paidj 

outrage   was  planned 

scarcely  gave  a   secoo^ 

determined  to  consideflf 

is  serious,  and  some  tnci\ 

prevent  a  recurrence.    ^ 

young  friend,  that  thS 

feeling  towards  my  son 

have  been  expected,  eil 

or  being   the    child    of"  t^ 

tvorshipped.     Vou  know  n 

—my  doubts— my  feat 

strove  to  disperse  in  a  roi 

'^aa  it  till  the  death  of  my  nj 
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rouQ^ 


Uiat  1  felt  for  him  the  affection  of  a  father.  My 
ibta»  when  once  ended,  left  room  for  the  pa- 
UU  feeling,  and  Evelyn,  though  lately  ac- 
is  dearer  to  me  than  words  can 
aspTMa.  You  may  judge  then  how-  much  1 
1^  eitimate  the  service  you  have  rendered  us." 
»  As  Sir   Edward  spoke,  the  Countess  Bertini 

I  entered  the  room.  "  I  need  not  ask  you,"  suid 
ber  brother,  "  if  you  have  heard  of  the  attack 
OD  Evelyn  last  night  ?  Your  countenance  tells 
pUildy,  my  dear  Julia,  that  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  base  scheme.  But  sit  down — Mr.  Ray- 
land  must  be  famished." 

*'  No,  indeed,  1   have  made   one  breakfast, 
•ad  till   ready   for  another,"    continued  Wal- 
ter,  merely   by  way  of  rcUeving   the  Countess  ^ 
from  the  agitation  under  which  she  appeared  tcfl 
labour.      Evelyn  and  Philip  soon  ai\er  Joined 
the  party ;  the  Count  was  the  last  to  enter,   and 
he,  with  a  voice  of  kindness  and  interest,  coii^| 
gratulaied    Sir    Edward   and    bis   son   on    the 
fltcape  of  Evelyn,  adding — 
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**  It  w«s  the  most  daring  outrage 
mHt«d,  my  dear  Evelyn,  and  much  1  re>i 
your  escape;  it  was  a  most  fortunate  i 
atance  that  these  young  gentlemen  plana 
birding  party  for  last  night.  I  feel  l| 
clined  to  quarrel  with  them  for  not  a4 
roe  to  their  sport,  I  suppose  they  oofl| 
me  too  old  for  such  exploits."  The  oongj 
tioDs  and  remarks  of  the  Count  being  reo^ 
silence,  he  was  evidently  confused ;  and  ilj 
ried  manner  he  continued, "  Tomorrow,  I 
vriU,  I  hope^  put  the  seal  on  your  hajq 
rather  a  nervous  ceremony,  we  are  dj 
whether  our  lot  may  be  taken  from  the 
blank  side  of  the  balance ;  I  should  sa; 
was  not  much  fear  in  your  venture.  It 
for  the  persons  who  attacked  you  that 
event  is  in  agitation,  as  it  insi^res  them  U 
attempt  at  discovery ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
they  should  escape  so,  without  jrou  rej 
whole  affair  as  a  frolic." 

**  They  will  not  escape,*'  said  Sir  Edw 
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steru  voice  and  with  marked  emphasis;  "  they 
rill  not  escape  !    Julia,  you  eat  nothing,  let  me 
gir«  jtiu  some  roll/' 

I  rejoice  to  find.  Sir  Edward,  that  you  have 
dew  ; — as  we  are  all  friends,  Mr.  Kay  land 
^f  r.  Deverel  may,  I  am  sure,  be  considered 
such,  particularly  after  last  night's  adventure, — 

»|}ut  as  we  are  all,  as  we  may  say,  belonging  to 
the  fiuoaily,  you  will  not  object  to  relate  your 
^P*  'Hiey  are  not  suspicions,  they  are  certain- 
tin;  but  if  you  please,  Count  Bertini,  we  will 
finish  our  meal ;  this  matter  may  be  talked  over 

I  at  some  more  fitting  season." 
The  Count  Bertini  for  a  short  space  was  silent, 
and  then  again  he  proceeded  with  his  remarks, 
which  being  almost  unanswered,  had  nearly  the 
form  of  a  soliloquy.  The  taciturn  humour  of  his 
coropanionB  at  last  seemed  unbearable,  and  iu 
a  momenl  of  forgetAilness  he  turned  ttharpiy 
to  bis  wife,  and  made  some  comment  on  her 
•Uenov*  in  a  tone  of  voice  very  difierent  from  his 
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usual  bland  and  insinuating  softness  of  maol 
Ray  land  looked  at  him  in  evident  surprise:  | 
impatience  xucreMed— '*  He  could  not  thii^ 
be  said.  "  why  people  joined  tlie  table  withot^ 

desire  lo  eat— you  neither  speak  nor  eat,  Juli 
The  Countess  put  a  morsel  towards  her  rooj 

then  as  quickly  replaced   it  on  her  plate.    >* 

cannot  apeak,   nor  can  I   eat/'  said  she; 

rising  from  the  table  she  left  the  room. 
"  Will  you   not   foUow  my  sister, 

fear  she  is  ilL" 

"  She  wUl  be  better  in  her  own  room;l!t 
had  a  bad  night,  which  I  suppose  is  the  reiJ 
why  I  heard  none  of  the  bustle  attendant  oaJ 
birding  ,,arty,  which  prevented  me  from  ai<JinJ 
my  nephew.'*  i 

The  servants  were  now  in  the  apartment  J 
moving  the  breakfast;  and  when  they  retij 
Count  Bertini  was  rising  to  leave  the  room; 
Sir  Edward  interrupted  him  and  request 
would  remain, 

"  ^^'-  ^'^'^^^  ^'--  Hayland.  I  moat  daob^ 


you  will  be  present,  and,  Evelyn,  you  must  not 

They  complied  with  the  desire  of  their  host 
and  resumed  their  seats.  Sir  Edward  rose  from 
hia  chair,  took  a  few  agitated  turns  about  the 
roora,  and  then  addressed  his  companions. 

••  It  was  my  intention  to  have  waived  ihis 
subject  entirely  ;  but  wc  cannot  always  command 
our  temper  or  o^ir  feelings.  I  find  mine,  never 
much  under  subjection,  are  now  uncontrollable. 
1  roust  8pe«k  out.  Count  Bertini,  the  author  of 
ihb  attack  on  my  son's  liberty,  perhaps  his  life, 

vrell  known  unto  me; — for  family  reasons  I 
"will    let   the  secret   remain  with  those  who  are 
preaent ; — but  we  cannot  be  as  we  have  been — 
we  cannot  inhabit  the  same  house ;  to-morrow 
we  ail  separate ;  perhaps  it  may  suit  your  con- 
venience to  depart  this  day 't — the  vessel  of  your 
sick  friend    has  suflBcient  accommodation.      If 
Jul^^_4f  my  sister  could  lengthen  her  stay  i\ 
Kiigland,  I  should  feel  much  satisfaction,  but  I 
fear    she  will   not ;  therefore,  whatever   direc- 
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tiona  you  will  gtre  your  serrants  les] 
your  luggage,  or  whatever  else  you  may  deai«||| 
«hili  be  attended  to ;  and  now  I  wish  jou  d 
safe  voyage,  pleasant  it  can  scarcely  be.  Thi 
wind  is  fair,  Sir,  and  I  recommend  you  to  loidj 
no  lime,"  \ 

The  Count  at  6rst  seemed  not  to  comprehend 
the  purport  of  Sir  Edward's  speeds ;  then  hiij 
countenance  changed  ;  —  he  had  never  much! 
colour,  but  an  increased  paleness  crept  over  la9\ 
features,  which  gave  place  to  an  angry  and  dis-  j 
dainful  flush,  while  in  a  loud  and  iniperaiin> 
voice  he  asked,  "  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  Sr  i 
Edward  Meredeth  ?" 

"  J  am.  Sir." 

''  Then  speak  plainly,  if  you  please.' 

"  I  have  done  so;  you  understand  me, Count, 
and  so  do  these  gentlemen." 

*'  Sir  Edward,  I  demand  an  explanation !    1 
neither  understand  your  words  nor  your  t 
tions." 

"  It  is  idle  to  contend.  Count  Benini : 


m 


peat  my  words,  and  advM'se  you  to  leave  Wesi-        | 
well  as  quickly  as  possible."  ^H 

**  By  Heaven,  Sir,  before  I  leave  this  house  I 
will  have  satisfaction !— one  of  these  gentlemen 
will  act  as  my  friend — name  your  place,  Sir!"        ^m 

Sir  Edward  gave  a  glance  of  supreme  con-    " 
pt,  but  made   no  reply.     The  Count  con 
nved  :  "  Sir  Edward,  I  shall  not  leave  till  you 
ve  me  a  meeting,  or  else  recall  your  wonb 
apologize  for  them." 

A  aoornfiil  glance  accompanied  the  reply  of 
Sir  Edward :  *'  I  advise  you.  Count,  to  be  speedy 
in  your  arrangements  ;  perhaps  if  you  delay 
your  departure  beyond  the  ttme  absolutely  re- 
quisite,  you  may  Dot  find  it  so  easy  to  depart : 
the  laws  of  this  land  have  power  to  keep  you 
longer  than  you  may  consider  pleasing/* 

Tlie  air  of  cool   contempt   with   wliicb  the 

•ranet  spoke  was  too  much  for  the  pnasionala 

vindictive  Italian;  be  burti  into  a  tomot  of 

abuse,  lo  the  utter  surprise  of  Walter  and  the 

rest  of  the  party,  who  could  tenreely  btfatt  or 


guar 
leqtiious.  He  saw,  by 
part  J,  that  he  was  detect  61 
power  in  that  house  was  q 
of  incoherent  explanation^ 
for  such,  he  suddenly  grewi 
Ilia  former  indignant  beai 
Sir,*'  said  he,  addresaing-j 
you  reconcile  this  conduct 
and  long  friendship  that 
us." 

.  'f  I  repeat,  Count  Bertil 
conversation  or  altercatiod 
intimated  my  desire."  | 

"   You  will   turn    your  c| 
roof>  from  the  roof  of  her 
conduct  of  a  brother  ?   Pag 
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^tora  geniloman,  and  with  base  outrage  thus 

lults  one  who  has  the  right  of  a  relative  to 
tindne9S  and  hospitaHty.     Sir  Edward,  you  shall 
of  this  in  a  legal  manner  !    My  good  name 

not  to  be  taken  from  nie^  and  slander  can  be 
lunished  " 

*^  Vou  will  do  what  you  pleane.  Sir ;  I  have  a 
ritncss  of  your  intention — the  woundctl  man  is 
willing  to  luake  a  full  confession." 

_^nie  wounded  man  !  What  wounded  man  ?  " 
man  who  was  injured  in  the  afl^  last 
ligfit.  He  is  ready  to  depose  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  you  to  remove  my  son." 
r  'file  Count  turned  deadly  pale ;  for  a  few  se- 
eondA  he  appeared  confounded,  then,  as  if  all  fur- 
ther disguise  was  unnecessary,  he  gave  way  to 
the  anger  and  disapjiointment  that  raged  in  hiH 
mind — aeknowletlged  his  intention  to  keep  Eve- 
lyn in  concealment  till  past  the  period  that  would 
MCure  the  estate  for  his  wife  and  son  ; — vowed 
Ktill  to  leave  no  means  untried  till  he  had  ac* 
compUshed  his  end  \  and  dared  Sir  Edward  to 
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take  any  stops  to  prevent  or  publish  his  uit< 

■I 
to  the  world. 

**  It  is  not  my  wish,"  returned  Sir  Eih 

"  to  make  my  poor  sister  more  unhappy 

she  already   is,  nor  would   I  distress  your  a^ 

the  worthy  son  of  an  unworthy  sire;^ — 

would  scorn  the  property  so  gained 

and  mind  are  noble  as  his  mother's,  and  for 

sake  I  will  spare  you,  but  you  must  leave 

land,  and  never  return.     For  the  estate  in 

tion,  I  would  give  twice  the  value  of  it  to 

my  poor  Julia  some  portion  of  peace  and 

fort;  nor  shall  it  ever  again  be  the  cause  of 

sension.    I  wll  arrange  with  Frederic  coueerd 

an  equivalent ;  but  you.  Count  Bertini,  sballl 

be  rewarded  for  your  villany.     Evelyn's  q 

riage  will  secure  this  estate  to  him,  and  at  aH 

future  period  my  sister's  son  shall  have  the  | 

value  of  it.     Mr.   Deverel  and    Mr.  RayUgj 

will   bear    witness    to     my    engagement;    i 

you,  Mr.  Deverel,  I  commission  to  write  U>  i 

nephew  on  the  subject.      And  now.  Count  I 
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you  are,  I  hope,  satisfied,  and  your  depar> 
I  trust,  wdl  not  be  retarded." 
"  Satisfied  ! — Retarded!  No,  I  am  not  satis- 
I  claim  the  whole  in  right  of  my  wife; 
T  will  I  relinquish  my  claim !" 
Deverel  here  interposed  and  reminded  him 
at  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mcredeth  would  de- 
stroy his  claim  for  ever.  The  Count  was  deaf  to 
all  but  his  passion ;  he  avowed  the  art«  he  had 
used  to  set  Sir  Edward  Meredelh  against  his 
;  he  gloried  in  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
and  cursed  the  care  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  had 
protected  the  infant  heir  of  Westwell; — he  ac- 
knowledged the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the 
removal  of  the  child,  which,  by  tlie  care  of  his 
protectress,  had  been  prevented — boasted  of  the 
doubts  he  threw  on  liia  legitimacy; — "and  now. 
Sir  Edward,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  not  one 
act  tliat  can  come  under  legal  cognizance.  I 
destroyed  your  happiness,  and  your  wife's  life 
was  the  sacrifice,  and  ibe  dflBerved  it,  for  she 
•corned " 
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He 


was     intei 
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exclaimed,    •-  Gi 

VUlaia«  dastard,   6ei^ 

Win»  but   the  coward 

the  table    thai   sepai^ 

and  Deverel  forcibly-  J 

and  intreated  hii  J| 

the  aaiisfaclion  of  Th 

he  evidcuii]^  exulte^l 

"  I  will  be  cab^ 

long  and  painfu]  st 

I  wish  to  put  a  few( 

wiU  ^ive  pain,  I  haf 

feel  plea«Yire   in 

you  included  the  fa 

diabolical  scheme  ?- 

of  offence — there 

them  to  which  you 

What  caused  your  hi 


I  had 


no 


fittest 
detected 


igenti 
my 


hatred 
'.  Mr. 
interferei 
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u    for   the  supposed   lover  of   your   wife. 
Penrvddock's    death    was    occasioned   by 
own   folly  :  if  she  in  a  moment  of  madness 
to  destroy  herself,  how  could  I  prevent  it  ? 
y.,  Nay,  I  was  sorry  for  li«r  death,  but  I   had  no 
1^  hand  in  if,  nor  has  it  ever  caused  me  one  pang ; 
d  now.  Sir  Edward, is  your  catechism  ended?" 
••  And   you    acknowledge  the   destruction   of 
o  faniilic« — one  to  whom  you  were  nearly  con- 
ected,  and  the  other  you  were  bound  to  by  the 
of  friendi^hip;    you    confess   that   you   de- 
ed the  happiness  and  lives  of  many    for  the 

estate  of  Merry  Wood  Dale  ?" 
I  did  expect  more, — but  that  was  my  right ; 
though  had  you  relinquislied  Uiat  property  at 
oOM»  you  might  all  liave  lived  well  and  hi4ipily 
for  mc." 

•♦  Merciful  heaven  !  can  such  a  monster  haw 
b«cn  permitted  to  pursue  his  savage  plans  againal 
rtrtue  and  goodnesji.  not  to  be  matched  again 
on  earth  ?  One  more  question :  why  did  you 
not  openly  declare  your  wish  ?" 

.     VOL.    111.  » 


Ik. 


Ilm! 


**  Oeclare  it! | 

•*  persuade  your  sister  « 

■*»«    ia   obstinacy  itself.  | 

'*f  my  cross-examinaiioo  \ 

»«  comply   ^i,h  rhe  ofdii 

hospitable  host^Lady  B« 

»ime  for  preparation.-       { 

^  listen  to  n,e.  nretch  i 

"  Of  coui*e,   I  ^ii  jj^^ 

•pitijets."  ^J 

"  '  '^•■»'   pve  you    (h" 

^Vood  Dale  estate. ouldp^ 
"^y  "^-^  ^y  poor  JuU^  ^i 

»o»^ycare,  a«d   the  „.c^ 
■mniHiatelv.-  ^H 

"* '™i«'"»g  offer,  ,^^ 

haveaccptedi,,  but  r  JM 

and  in  tbi,  ca«  I  a,^  ,S 

»h.n  no,  «ay  ,i,b  y^  ;;^ 

her  and  you  p,^^^^     ^^^  ^ 

"r  "ill  I  relioqufah  U.e  «,a,e  - 
"  %  Heaven  !   ,be  .bail  .,„ 
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•'Call   me   what    you   please:    but   I    have 

trained  Julia  well — she  will  go  with  me  because 

Jihe  oonaiders  it  her  duty.     And  now  what  else  ? 

is  hke  the  pious,  moral  Sir  Edward  Mere- 

to  wi&h  to  separate  man  and  wife.^ 

itber  !^'  said  Evelyn,  '*  can  you  bear  this?" 

ought  to  bear  more,  my  son,  when  I  re- 

ihat  one  so  base  should  have  made  me 

unnatural  father  that  I  was  to  your  infancy ; 

when  I  think  of  the  sorrows  of  your  early  days. 

the  misery  caused  to  others  by  my  credu- 

1     I  shudder,  indeed,  when  imagination  !«• 

Us  the  past.     There  is  one  coosolatioo,  that 

foil  will  now  be  happy." 

"  Happy  !*'  interrupted  Berlini,  with  a  d«- 
loniacal  laugh.  "  Happy  1  Yes,  he  will  be 
9y,  when  united  to  a  girl  whose  heart  is 
'not  his !  Happy  !  when  Miss  Pcnruddock  loi:i>a 
another!" 

The  opinion  of  all  the  party  pn;»cul  was.  that 
if  the  Count  was  in  his  senses,  he  was  too  con* 
temptible  to  uterii  indignation ;  but  this  attack 
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on  Laura  was  mow  than 
«"d  he  ^as  breaking  out, 
Erelvn  stopped  him.         j 

"  ^>p^ade  nor/-  sakUj 

««*«»  Laura,   by  defi^ 

•«^h  a  person  niJI  fe„^ 

••  Tis  weU  ^ou   think  ^ 

»^-  Mr.  RaHaod  ^hUe  ,f, 

^<'^»-    '  ne  pu^^  ,^  .^ 

»   ^l^^^ted    toa«orber:-.b, 

^o--t,   aU   proper,    i«    ^ 

And  na,r,  gentlemen,  1  „,  J 

^'"y  for  the  necessity,  but  J 

quire   direcUW       F,^,,,, 

Mr.   Merederh;    fla,,,,    „^'.l 

«»»all  relinquish  „y^j^^       ^ 

toWalterandDev-eml,  ,.  J 
ing .     And  happiness  to  y, 
a  woman  ^ho  Wes  «„othX 
As  Bertini  spoke  he  left  ,he  ,x>o, 
•'  It  is  dpeadfijj 
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ipflect  on  the  misery  caused  by  the  rapacity  of 
IS  fiertini  and  my  credulity.  Against  warning, 
,  against  conviction,  I  believed  Bertini  as  just, 
honourable,  and  sincere,  as  he  is  insinuating 
and  trracherous.  How  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed — and  liow  much  wretchedness  has 
been  the  effect  of  his  insatiable  desire  for  wealth ! 
To  have  prevented  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  followed  his  machinations,  I  would  have 
bestowed  all  my  property,  and  so  would  William 
Penruddock. — And  my  poor  Julia ! — I  dare  not 
reflect  on  her  destiny.'* 


^^^»»^  bright  ti^^  or  i 

'^^  day.       Erelrn   wa«    doM 

Deverel,  oor  did   be  leave  huj 

»>«W  a    long   and  private  ^ 

'^'h^-.     Tbe  Count  a^deoP 

visible,  as  might  be  expected, 

Preparatioa  sounded  in  ibeirl 

and  packages  we,*  rvmovedi 

tras  to  Waller  a  tedious  and  , 

repeatedly  he  asked  himself  «' 

"  '*  ™"«f  be  three  o'clock,*' 

his  WHtch^;«  .^ 
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«elf  in  such  a  predicatucot  again,  I  shall  deserve 

^it/'     He  tried   the  library, — it  was  impossible 

to   read  ;    he   walked  to  the  terrace-room  and 

looked  over  the  balustrade,  in  search  of  some 

object  to  interest  him,  if  only  for  a  minute;  alas! 

M  tbe  scene  had  no  beauty,   there   were   neither 

»     rocks  nor  precipices — it  was  a  dull  flat  view,  at) 

woodland,  and   a    broad  piece  of  water  in  the 

distance:    the  sea  was    at   the    termination   of 

that  water, — but  what  of  that  t    It  was  too  far 

off  to  count  the  waves  or  hear  the  dash.    The 

^     tree»  were  frand  to  be  sure.  Large  and  majestic, 

^P-lhe  **  giant  ti  of  the  forest,"  but  there  were  too 

many ;  the  lawns  were  green,  but  they  were  too 

smooth,  they  spoke  too  much  of  the  gardener; 

the  early  flowers  the  same;  the  park  was  too 

vast — it  was  more  like  a  chase,  and  the  fiirmn 

^  «nd  cottages  that  were  scattered  and  placed  in 

^  the  must  advantageous  manner  for  the  beauty 

of  the  ]irotpect,  wens  loo  trim,  too  neat  and 

comfortable;  there  was  nothing  picturt«que  in 

Wcfa  trimnew:  they  might  be  very  comfortable, 


:v>H 


rantuDoocr 


to  be  stire,  und  the  inhabitants  might  be  thr 
mnd  happy,  but  what   had  that   to  do 


of 


?     Walter 


not  believe  anyl 
eould  be  happy  in  that  atmosphere;  he  wwa 
he  could  not — he  liked  not  such  smootb,  I 
scenery.  How  unlike  the  Alps,  the  ralj 
Switxerland,  or  the  beauty  of  Italy !  '•  Wcll^ 
ended  as  he  began,  "  it  ia  the  last :  I  ska) 
far  enough  by  this  time  to-morrow ;  aod 
I  shall  (orgct  all  these  hope?,  fears,  aad  di 
jwintroents." 

The  day  was  not  a  pleasant  one  with  u 
the  forest  party.  At  the  Manor  House  it 
even  sad.  Mr.  Penruddock  was  always  sad- 
could  not  be  more  so  :  he  had  been  for  yearJ 
the  extreme  of  sorrow,  which  could  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  in  his  own  opinion,^ 
there  he  was  wrong ;  it  would  have  been  grel 
augmented  had  he  been  as  clear-sighted  as  j 
Count  Bertini — had  he  been  fully  aware  ofl 
state  of  his  daughter's  affections.  He  badj 
intenlion  of  influencing  Laura,  and,  therelj 
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he  supposed  he  had  not ;  but  could  he  have 
•eea  the  wan  cheek  and  listless  form  that  sat 
lost  and  abstracted  in  the  midst  of  Lucy's  un- 
onasing  remarks  respecting  ihe  finery  with  whirh 
th«  room  was  filled,  and  the  ceremony  that  was 
!o  lake  place  the  next  morning,  he  might  have 
judged  differently. 

Lucy,  like  the  Count,  had  sufficient  pene> 
tion  to  read  matters  aright,  but  she  would 
not  betray  her  knowledge,  as  the  arrangements 
•re  unalterable;  she  rather  endeavoured  to 
and  amuHe  her  thoughtful  companion. 
We  shall  be  staid,  grave  matrons,  this  time 
YMOCt  year,  Laura,*'  said  she,  after  hating 
pointed  out  the  Ijeauty  of  the  various  trinkeu 
that  filled  the  tables, — "  getting  grave,  if  no* 
grey;  and  our  husbands, — what  a  liorrid  sound  1 
—do  vou  know,  Laura,  I've  a  great  mind  not 
lobe  married,  because  1  dislike  tliat  word--it 
•ecma  to  me  another  name  for  tyrant.** 

**  You  should  have  thought  of  that  beforv. 
Lucy,"  aaid  Mrs.  Weston  ;  '*  it  ia  rathar  too  l«l« 

R  5 


Don'ttaUtofit, 
away ; — we  are  to  sign  tl 
K«^ubeQ  tried  to  make  me' 
cessity,  but  tt  was  laboil 
Latira,  cheer  up,  and  tell  ^ 
merry,  amusing  lawy 
had  seen  ham  before 
expects  to  be  a  great 
the  Westwell  family  exd 
ihiok  him  very  cle?er,  aq 
things,  and  makes  such  d^ 
heigh  ho  I  perhaps  I  migl 
lady  instead  of  a  farmerV 
a  take  in  of  Reuben's  t^ 
went  to  Westwell.     J  ha 
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"  Do  you  think  he  would  f  Vre  a  great  mind 
try.    Ah !   but  then  ycu  see  it  wottld 
>re  time  than  we  have  io  sparp,  so  we  may 
'well  let  things  go  on  as  tlvey  are,  f bough 

may  br  a  great  loas  to ** 

"  1  hear  the  trampling  of  bwat^**  ««id  Mn.^ 
^«sion. 

"  And   I.**  returned    Lucy.  -  ««e  th« 

!e.  Mercy,  Laura,  they  are  coming ! 

don't  look  so  frigfateiicd,  nor  tnni  to  pale — per- 

they  xa^  not  tend  far  at.** 

Laura  made  no  reply,  hat  pnpuvd  to 

the  summoosy  wfaidi  waa  •patdily  ofM^gM* 

fbrtitiiile'.     ii%  iih  a  bcfltosig  bmt  nrt  wno  i^cp* 

LMy,  who  waa  rwa  aaia 


•r  they  arfgM 
a»*iir«ir»,th0agb 


Ifd 


to  a 


3^2 

yr.  .rhik  Re„b,„  J| 
«««'  «me  office  for  !,„«»  . 
'P"»e  fo™^,  ^  ^  ', 
La"r,.  seamed  very  a,„chj 
'""'  •■">"■  him;  and  J| 
pl«Mnter,  .he  decW.^ 

Greek  and  La,j„,  („  j,  ^ 

"■"  "o-W  underhand,  oo^ 

*ol/,  for  oneo  i>i.  ♦    •         .^B 
"L-c  oi-  tmce  white 

at  the  lip  of  hi,, ^^^^^ 

'^^  lo«g  Jist  of  lechnii 
-<ied,  and  rhe  lawyer  put 
hand. 

•>•«  "hen  iCvel,.  ^  ^,   ,^  « 

"  "P-^'ure,  i,  struck  Wal,»J 
Pren,a.ure,      «.  Surel,,-  ^^  M 
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I,  I  should  not  have  signed  my  name  before 
Wr.  Meredeth.'' 

•*  It  is  all  right ;  you  saw  Mr.  Meredeth  sign 
his — that  is  quite  sufficient,."" 

Walter  made  no  reply,   thankful  that  one  of 

^llis  trials  was  over :  the  next  day  would  end  all, 

he  trusted  that  he  should  bear  an  inevitable 

tl  with  firmness  and  composuro. 

The  documents  signed  and  sealed,  the  ladies 

ftired.    and  the   gentlemen   relumed  to   their 

respective  homes.     •'  Stupid  enough,"  as  Lucy 

kobserved ;  "  they  might  have  stayed  and  been 

little  cheerful,   if  only    to   enliven   tliem. — 

[I  dDn*t  wish  ever  to  listen  to  law  terms  again ; 

I  hope  Hcuben  will  live  till  we  get  old  and 

^CfXMB." 

"  You  may  as  well  leave  out  that  part  of  the 
I,  Lucy.** 
Well,  we'll  try,  Mail,un<   Weston." 
And  in  the  mean  time,  go  to  bed,  Lucy  ; 
remember  you  are  to  be  up  early — there  is  more 
timt  roqoarMl  to  dress  a  bride  than  another  per- 
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son,  but  Margaret  will  i 

tiroes.    Poor  Margaret  i 

bi^>pjr:  elbe    was  af 

would  be  sent  for  to 

ai»d  you,  Lucy  :   but 

«n  the  trouble,  she  is 

ww«ler,  she  has  been  in  I 

1o  h«r  usual  wray. — Well, 

go  to  bed  ;  and  yef ,  Lucyj 

at  rimes  I  cannot  help  cr^ 

are  going   to  leave  the  ftj 

sweet  Laura ;  it  will   be  a  I 

are  both   gone. — I  dj 

almost  wish  Mr.  Mei 

boy  we  thought  him, 

then  he  ^vould  have  badi 

go  to  :  for  my  own  part 

well  grander  than  Astolj 

very  dull.   Vou  must  not! 

you  are  mistress  of  the  Grai 

visiting,    you    wUl   often, 

House,  will  you  not  ? 
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I  Lucy's  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  thanked  Mrs. 
Weston  for  her  constant  care  and  kindness,  which 
'^lisurcd  her  she  should  ever  remember  her. 
•*  Vou  know  one  cannot  forget  oae's  mother; 
and  Reitben  thinks  the  same,  and  loves  you 
dearly,  Madame  Weston  ;  and  you  will  come  to 
the  Grange  to  see  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy. 
I  am  sure  ;  and  Westwell  is  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, and  vre  shall  sec  Laura  very  oHen.  So 
you  must  not  grieve,  or  else  I  shall  bo  croe« 
with  Keubvn  for  thinking  of  marrying." 

•*  Oh,  no ;  you  will  find  too  much  difficulty 
m  that,"  said  Mrs.  Weston.  "  You  must  be  a 
proper  vixen  to  find  fault  with  one  so  kind  and 
good  as  Reuben  Barwell.** 

"  Reuben  ever  had  your  good  word ;  ao,  if 
do  quarrel,  I  shall  not  find  a  friend  in  you.'* 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  shall  always  say  it  is  your 
fault ;  but  now  to  be*!,  dear  Lucy,  and  heaven 
bless  you  !  1  must  go  to  my  othrr  cliikl  ;  I  wish 
my  mind  was  as  easy  about  her  as  it  is  about 
you,  Lucy." 


"  What  young  ladies  do  you  mean,  Margaret  ?^ 

"  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Dixey." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  them  ;  but  must  I  really  rise  ?' 

"  \'ou  must,  indeed.  Miss,  or  we  shall  not  be 
ready." 

Most  joyfully  did  Lucy  obey,  pretending  all 
the  time  to  find  fault  with  Margaret  for  callin 
her  so  early  on  a  cold  morning.     "  Why,  I  de- 
clare, Laura,  you  are  half  dressed  !  Well,  while 
you  sit  down  in  your  dressing-gown  by  the  fi 
I  will  get   ready  for  Margaret  to  arrange  m 
hair  afler  she  has  done  yours.     It  is  an  ill  ome 
tor  a  bride  to   dress  her  own  hair,  is    it    no 
3*Iargaret  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  MisSt  but  I  should 
like  to  do  every  thing  this  day  for  you  and  Miss 
Laura." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  you  shall,  Margaret,  mo 
particularly  as — heigh-ho!  I'm  almost  afraid  I 
begin  to  repent.  Margaret,  which  do  you  like 
best — Mr.  Deverel  or  my  Reuben  ?  " 

"  La,    Miss,  what    a   question  !    Why,  V 
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^^^^^^^^ore  jour  old  gowns  bett^ 
aad  no  true  woman  ever  i 
doctrine,  Laura  ought  t 
thao  Mr.    Meredcth,  b4 
him  from  the  time  she  wa 
A  iaint  smile  passed  on 
which  encouraged  Lucy  t 
think,  Laura,  that  Reubej 
if  I  were  to  a»k  him  to  k 
to  wait  a  month  or  so,  w| 
ment  ?  " 

••  What  experiment  ?  " 
"  Whyjust  to  try  whctfa 
yor  be  in  earnest  or  not. 
person^  and  I   think  a  n 
happy  with  such  a  merry 

^^I^^^Vben  is  sometimes  srrare — 1 

1 — and  what  a  noise  the  dogs  make !  This 
must  be  some  stranger;  do,  Margaret,  run  to 
the  gallery  window,  and  see  who  '  knocks  so 
loud  and  knocks  so  late,' — no,  that  won't  do, 
'  early'  i»  the  word ; — but,  Laura,  tell  me  seri- 
ously, shall  I  jilt  Reuben  ?  ^ 

*'  My  dear  Lucy,  how  can  you  talk  such  non- 
sense, and  on  so  serious  a  day  T* 

**  Serious !    Why  is  it  serious  ?     Well,  there 

I've  made  you  laugh — that  will  do ;  and  here 

Margaret.      Only   a  horseman^-oh,  the 

vredoth  hvery; — well,  run  down  again,  goo<l 
Margaret,  and  learn  what  brings  him  hereai  tliiv 
unieasouable  hour/' 

Margaret  departed,  and  soon  returned  with 
looks  of  dismay,  and  said,  the  man  brought  n 
packet  for  her  master. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  had  seen  a  ghost,  Mar- 
'gtttif  you  look  so  pale  and  ghastly." 

"  I've  not  seen  a  ghost.  Miss ;  but  I  have 
beard  something  very  terrible." 

••  Indeed  !   what  is  it,  pray  t  '* 


lie  died 
jusl  when  be  had  embarn 

'*  If  the  account  of  hiaj 
rect  than  the  report  of^ 
U  alive  now,   Marg: 
to  be  here  at  tea  ;  theref 
xvkTs  story  must  be  a  mts|| 

"  Well,  Miss,  I'm  sure  \ 
it  y  for  if  the  report  had  hi 
put  a  Btop  to  the  weddingj 
stopped  should  not 
lime." 

•*  Theal'm  siire, 
be  no  stoppage  to* day.* 

•*  I  thought,  Lucy,** 
were  wbhing  for  some  dt 
ou  Mr.  Dererel  ?" 
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Mr.  Reuben  Barvrell  has  strange  notions 
about  female  propriety  :  so,  perhaps,  I  may  as 
well  rest  contented,  because,  if  1  don't  marry 
Reuben,  he  will  break  his  heart :  and,  poor 
fellow !  that  would  be  a  pity  too ;— he  is  very 
well  in  his  way.  Another  interruption!  —  see 
what  they  want,  Margaret." 

Margaret  gave  a  sealed  packet  to  Laura,  who 
opened  it,  and  after  reading  a  few  lines,  she 
turned  pale,  then  red,  and  at  length  of  a  deadly 
plleoesB.  Lucy  and  Margaret  both  ran  to  assist 
her,  but  she  did  not  faint  ;  she  had  all  the  agony 
of  faintness,  without  the  forgetfulncss.  Lucy 
was  too  frightened  to  ask  the  cause,  and  it  was 
out  of  Margaret's  way  to  question  at  any  time. 
Laura  was  the  first  to  recover  composure.  "  1 
am  better,  dear  Lucy,  and  I  will  lie  down  for  a 
few  minutes." 

*•  Lie  down,"  thought  Lucy,  "  when  the  bride- 
groom ought  to  be  on  his  road  !  '  This  looks  not 
like  a  wedding !'  I  tremble  to  think  of  it — 
without  it  is  put  off  for  ever,  and  tiieo  1  wonder 
if  my *' 
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coived  myself  once  ;  but  my  eyes  are  now  opened, 
— not  only  the  eye  of  love,  but  the  observation 
of  indifference  can  discover,  that  I  am  not  be- 
loved as  I  would  wish,  or  as  Laura  can  love. 
Your  affection  for  me  is  that  of  a  sister  to  a 
dearly -loved  brother,  and  such  I  will  learn  to  be. 
But  think  not,   if  that  were  all,  I  would  forego 
the  hope  of  that  esteem  hereafter  wearing  the 
deeper  hue  of  love.     Oh,  if  I  could  have  so  flat- 
tered myself! — but  no.no — you  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  strength  of  your  feelings,  dearest  Laura, 
but  your  heart  is  anoiher's.     1  would  not  wound 
your  delicacy,  but  it  is  essential  to  my  purpose 
that  I  should  be  explicit.  Vou  love  Walter  Ray- 
Und — you  love  the  jiresenrer  of  yourself  and 
your  father — the  generous  friend  who,  when  he 
believed  me  of  outcast   race,  yet  pitied  and  pro- 
mised me  his  protection,  his  friendship.    1  knew 
you  were  dear  to  him ;  but  I   had  no  moans  of 
forming  a  positive  opinion  respecting  your  sen- 
timents;— and  when  I  was  an  inmate  nt  A«tol. 
tMd  montlui,  nay  years,  paned  away,  and  lie 


1 

*•  I  believe,   LaiOT^Wi 
marriage;  ami  if  so,  fate] 
strange  that  Mr.  Hay  land 
have  fomied  so  great  ^M 
out  having  an  idea  |^H 
dock  was  faxniUar  to  eitii 
and  lately  circunistatices 
a  suspicion,  that   had  yotl 
me»  Mr.  Ray  land  would  1 
But  let  me  dojusiice  to; 
was  not  6nal  till  ibis  last 
released  you  sooner.     Na 
part  is  ended,  and  I  hni 
happiness,  your  bliss^^^ 
disturb  your  peace ;  rath^ 
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flection  that  you  were  only  content!— only  re- 
signed ! — No,  no,  sweetest  Laura,  1  am  not  so 
aelfifth  ; — your  love  must  be  restored  to  its  final 
poasessorj  and  1  shall  find  my  reward,  my  com- 
fort, in  your  felicity.  I  shall  travel  for  some 
years,  and  if  we  ever  meet  again,  my  love  shall 
be  the  love  of  a  brother. 

"  Before  I  close  lliis  letter,  I  must  explain  one 
piece  of  deception  :  my  present  conduct  was  sug- 
gested and  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  only  yesterday  morning ;  it  was  too 
Late  to  explain  all,  and  pursue  the  plan  1  hastily 
conceived.  I  had  merely  time  to  secure  Mr. 
Deverel's  co-operation,  and  I  trust  my  scheme 
will  meet  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Penruddock.  I 
communicated  my  decision  and  intention  to 
my  father;  happily  they  met  his  approbation. 
With  Mr.  Deverel's  assistance,  the  BettlenMOta 
were  drawn  in  your  name,  and  in  place  of  mine 
you  will  find  that  oiihe  man  most  to  be  envied 
in  this  world.  If  I  have  in  this  point  done  what 
you  do  not  approve,  forgive  me,  dearest  Laura. 

VOL.  ui.  s 


1 

^^^H           1  should  have  been  ]o»t^ 
^^^V          my   purpose.       Parewel 
beings — farewell,  my  ei 
meet   again,  these  feel^ 
friendship.     Should  ihd 
farewell  for  ever; — and  I 
for  your  happiness^ 

Lucy's  tears  fell  fi^fl 
she  had  disliked  the  m| 
a    sincere   regard   for  ] 
wished,  she  could  not  he^ 
ing,  that  some  unfores6< 

£velvn   back,   and   thaij 

*                                 1' 

and  united  to  Laura,  A! 
^^^^^^^^   other  feelings  rushe^j^^ 
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^alter  would  be  the  husband  of  Laura ; — now 
another  idea  rose  in  her  mitid,  what  would 
Laura  think,  of  all  thi^  ?  She  had  not  spoken 
since  she  gave  her  the  letter  to  read,  and  it  whs 
ina|K>ssible  to  judge  by  her  countenance,  which 
bad  the  fixed  composure  that  is  caused  by  over- 
powering feelings,  too  great  to  permit  any  ex- 
pression— where  the  features  exhibit  the  stag- 
nation of  the  mind,  which  is  wholly  overconte 
by  the  intensity  of  its  sensations.  She  could  not 
decide  if  the  communication  had  given  her  pain 
or  pleasure.  Lucy  began  to  tremble,  and 
almost  believed  that  she  had  mistaken  the  na- 
ture of  Laura's  attachment,  and  that  she  did 
love  Evelyn :  if  so,  they  were  rather  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  But  Lucy's  fears  «>n 
the  subject  gradually  subsided :  as  Laura  re- 
covered from  the  stupor  that  oppressed  her 
faculties,  it  was  very  evident  that  if  her  manner 
did  not  speak  of  pleasure,  she  certainly  seemed 
very  far  from  wretchedness ;  and  Lucy  was 
•atisiied  there  wa$  no  regret,  save  for  the  sorrow 

•  2 


l^tAyn  might  endure,-^ 

spoken  by  either  on  th^ 

«lock  sent  for  his  daugfaj 

and  prirate  inrenrii 

her,  fhat,  with  fhe 

him,  came   one  also 

proposals,  but  at  th©^ 

sottlements  so  romantica 

md  soon   after   Oeverel 

House  with  all  thep^^ 

he  placed  in  Mr.  Pei^^ 

the  sentiments  of  his  dau| 

and  his  owTi  consent  g^iver 

"  And  what  is  to  becd 

thought  Lucy :  "  it  has  b^ 

I  am  not  very  sitperal^H 

like  so  many  interrupf^ 

possible  for  her's  to  tal^Mi 

and  the  report  of  the  cMf 

soon  afterwards  confirmed, 

still   more    imperative;  jU 

decent   to    have   a  joj 
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•fler  the  loss  of  so  near  a  member  of  the  West- 
well  family. 
^      The  inhabttanls  of  the  Hall  were  in  a  stale 
■  of    extreme    agitation.      Before    Sir   Edward 
H  parted  with  his  sister,  he  endeavoured  to  por- 
Ksuade  her  to  remain   with   him ;  but  tlie  Lady 
^PBcrtini  still  loved  her  husband,  even  though  she 
had  long  ceased  to  esteem  or  respect  his  cha- 
racter:  she  had  bitterly  mourned  his  unworthy 
■aim  on  the  Merry  Wood  Dale  estate,  which  he 
did   not  attempt   tx>  conceal  from    lier,  though 
nothing  but    the  certmnty  that  the  Uberty,  or 
perhaps  the  life  of  her  nephew  was  la  danger, 
ooidd  have  prompted  her  to  take  such  measures 
as  led  to  the  rescue  of  Evelyn. 

The  Count  put  some  restraint  on  his  words 
and  conduct  while  at  the  Hall.  A  sneering,  sar- 
f  castic  manner  he  exhibited  to  those  with  whom 
be  hadl  occasion  to  speak,  but  when  on  board 
the  yacht  the  tempest  burst  forth  uncontrolled, 
^mnrestrained  ;<^in  vain  his  terrified,  his  sub> 
dued    wife  endeavoured  to  soothe  and   pactfy 

s3 


.'  had  no  love 
that  when  he  first  met 
lievtd  she  was  tlie  only 
and  it  was  not  till   he  b^ 
too  far  even  for  his  triflid 
rtrtract,  that  he  heard  sti| 
consequently  was  not  iha 
iiipposed  ;  he  cursed  the  j 
her  parents  for  encoui 
to  be  revenged  when  they^ 
the  Count  could  not  foi 
auch    display  of  poi 
that  the  violence  of  hii 
safety  of  his  wife.     Selfish 
possession   of  the    best    i 
Countess  she  must  arrau 
could.     Tlie  poor  forlo^^ 
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indulged    and    idolized    hope  of  her  parents. 

>ng  and  bitterly  did  she  lament  the  conduct 
of  her  husband,  and  grieve  that  she  could  no 
longer  conceal  his  real  character  from  those 
ly  whom  she  wished  him  to  be  loved  and  re- 
pected.  She  had  been  content  to  appear  cold, 
reserved,  and  heartless,  so  that  the  man  she 
\ared  might  stand  high  in  the  world's  estima* 
tioro,  fondly  hoping  that  he  would  "  grow  to 
what  he  seemed."  She  made  no  attempt  to 
oourt  repose ;  the  hours  passed  unnoticed,  and 
day  would  have  found  her  in  the  same  situation 
had  she  not  been  suddenly  roused  by  a  noise  in 
ber  husband's  cabin :  rushing  in  haste  to  his  cot, 
■he  found  lum  in  a  most  dreadful  state  ;  he  had 
broken  h  bloo<l-vessel,  and  before  medical  aid 
could  be  sent  for,  or  indeed  before  llie  boat  could 
be  lowered,  he  expired,  ending  his  life  as  be  had 
lived,  the  victim  of  his  passions. 

The  Countess  forgot  her  sorrows,  forgot  the 
iU  utage  she  had  received,  and  mourned  as  if  he 
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had  been  the  teoderest,  the  bd 
Sir  Edvrard  hastened  to  cofnf<^ 
what  assistance  the  case  r«^aiH 
was  buried  with  tlie  Westwel 
thoagh  the  Lady  Bertini  sin< 
loss,  yet,  ia  spite  of  herself 
own  dismay,  she  grew  cheer 
first  she  detested  the  feolii 
crept  over  her,  '*  it  was  prol 
rnory  of  her  early  love ;"  but 
to  nourish  grief  when  the 
had  now  no  fear,  no  dread, 
to  her  desire,  she  was  happy. 

Among  the  Count's  papers  thei 
randums  and  documents  ihi 
plained  the  manner  in  which 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Edward,  Lady  li, 
the  unfortunate  Florence :  his  iasij 
of  the  most  minute  nature,  the  i 
hue;  had  they  been  more  gl 
inevitably  have  failed ; — as  it  w^ 


stwel 

f  aiii 

"1 

viann 

>Ut  K^ 

s  thel 
I  he  n 


ly  trifles  employed  by  the  Count  pre- 

tented  their  detection ;    but  when  once  there 

a  clew,  all  was  clear,  all  was  explained ; — 

d   Mr.   Pen  ruddock  found  that  a  system  of 

illany  had  bcxni  pursued,  which  it  was  impos- 

ible  for  a  pure  mind  even  to  conceive  or  believe 

ible.     This  discovery  removed  a  weight  of 

ry  from  tlie  mind  of  Mr.  Penniddock :    il 

not  his  conduct  that  had  driven  his  wife  to 

temporary  insanity  ;  she  was  still  a  %-ictim,  but 

destroyed  by  his  want  of  caution; — true,  she 

was  destroyed,  if  not  murdered,  but  he  was  not 

the   murderer;   and  though  he  still  mourned, 

yet  his  grief  was  deprived  of  its  bitterness. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  Evelyn's  ro- 
mantic arrangement  was  not  made  in  rain :  at 
ihe  expiration  of  one  month  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  when  the  determination  of  Walter 
and  Laura  to  reside  entirely  at  the  Manor 
House  gave  immingled  satisfaction  to  \\a  in- 
mates.    Mr.  Penruddock  became  less  solitary, 


topot 
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Years  have  pasaeJ- 

inhabitants  of  Astol, — \ 

happiness,  not  unmixed  1 

the  death   of  Mr.    PeJ 

affliction ;  with  those  wU 

the  grief  which,  thoughj 

alleviated  by  subi 

ven,  was  yet  ever  at  his 

not  to  be  deplored  :  ant 

witnessed  the  peaceful^ 

moments,  felt  that  to  ^ 

age    would    be    selfish,; 

Walter  Rayland,  with  ^ 
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it  moments  recurred  to  him — and,  fortunately 
for  him,  they  often  did  recur — then  Walter  would 
feel  that  hh  happiness,  great  as  it  was,  was  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  blissful  hope  of  a  death- 
bed. He  might  have  hesitated,  had  he  been 
required  lo  relinquish  all  that  made  existence  a 
blessing  ;  but  to  repose  on  the  couch  of  death, 
with  the  joyful  serenity  of  Mr.  Penruddock,  he 
was  constrained  to  acknowledge  was  worth  the 
tbort  term  of  human  existence. 

And  Evelyn — the  sensitive,  generous,  roman- 
tic Evelyn — he  still  remains  with  his  fatlier  in 
Italy,  whose  unbounded  admiration  of  his  son's 
conduct  is  only  equalled  by  his  affection.  There 
is  a  similarity  in  their  attachments  and  sufTer- 
ingit  that  draws  them  closer  than  even  tlie  tie  of 
relationship.  Sir  Edward  receives  satisfaction, 
if  not  hapfuneas,  in  his  daily  endeavours  to  make 
his  son  forget  the  neglect  of  his  infancy ;  and 


Evelyn  finds  composure 
having  preferred  I 


in  the  Gonsotousoesa  of 


felicity  of  another  to  liis 


a  satisfaction  almo^  luflE 
him  for  the  saeiifioe  of  his 
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